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PREFACE. 


This volume' deals with the States lying in the Malwa or the 
Western Section of the, Agency, excepting the three large States of 
- Gwalior, Indore and Bhopal which are separately dealt with. The 
accounts of twelve States are included in the TOlume, the two 
branches of Dewas, Rajgarh, Narsinghgarh, Jaora, Ratlam, Sita- 
mau, Sailana, Dhai 7 Jhabua, Barwani and Ali>Rajpur. The States 
are taken in order by Agencies. Some allowance should be made 
'for deficiencies as .this is the first attempt of its kind and those 
engaged in the work had no earlier account on which to base their 
Gazetteer. , It was a work of creation and not of simple revision. 
That much might be added in these accounts is sufficiently obvious 
and this' will, I trust, be done when the volume is revised. If it has 
had no other effect, it has at any rate, stimulated an interest in past 
history and instituted a search into the -old records, which may 
produce treasure later on. The conditions under which the work 
was carried out and the difficulties to be overcome varied, generally 
speaking, -indirvctly with the condition of the administration 
as well as with the_ size of the State. In those States which 
had been for any length of time under British supervision, owing to 
the minority of the chiefs, the collection of data was immensely 
simplified, whereas in States managed on more strictly native lines, 
it was a taslr requiring much time and trouble* The detailed 
statistics required for the tables had, in almost all cases, to be 
collected direct from the pafwarVs village papers, a most lengthy 
and laborious proceeding. The district mechanism for collecting 
such statistics was in many cases most primitive, whild it was 
in no case trained and organised as in British India, and it was often 
difficult even to get those by whom the figures had to be furnished 
to understand wbat was required and quite impossible to expedite 
matters. This entailed much hard work on the Gazetteer Officers 
and also caused delay when* it was decided to bring the Tables 
up-to-date (1905). 

In dealing with the history I have endeavoured to give every 
reference which might assist those interested in the subject to 
follow it up in greater detail. The State Gazetteer Officers had 
no knowledge of how or where to seek for published information 
on the history of their States and the reference work was, therefore, 
done entirely by myself. I am, therefore, solely responsible for 


‘ Owing to its size it was subsequently split up to A.— Text and B.— Tables, 
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any omissions which may have occurred. As I had to procure my 
works of reference from the Asiatic Societies of Bombay and 
Calcutta and could not retain the work by me an, abstract of every 
important book and'paperhad to be made. Much time was taken up 
in preparing these precis which might have been otherwise employed 
and possibly some important references have been overlooked. In 
giving the references as fully as possible I have done so in the hope 
that some person interested in the subject will follow up the 
clues given, more especially as regards information given by 
Muhammadan historians. In Elliot’s History the extracts are, 
■as a rule, limited to passages dealing with the general history 
-of India, while those referring to individuals and individual incidents 
and exploits are left out. The exdsed passages are of importance, 
Tnoreover, in that they give the names and relate exploits of 
Rajput chiefs who held commands in the Muhammadan armies. 
By searching the original MSS., which I had neither time , nor 
"the opportunity to do, muc\ of interest to individual States would, 
I am convinced, come to light showing in what campaigns members 
df the ruling bouses took part. 

For the information of those, who wish to follow up the history 
it may be noted that a " Bibliography ” of the Literature of Cen- 
tral India, including chronological tables of its history, has been 
lately published by the India Office, and can be procured from 
Messrs. Thacker Spink and Company, Calcutta, and all other Gov- 
emment agents. 

The spdling of vernacular words has been given so as to repre- 
sent the pronounciation as far as is possible ivithout the use of 
special type to distinguish similar letters belonging to different 
groups. 


The individuality of the diflferent accounts has been as far as 
posable preserved in each Gazetteer. The accounts also Vary in 
interest, that of the Dhar State with its famous historical sites 
bang of most importance to the general reader. 


In condudmg I must acknowledge my indebtedness to all wit 
whom I have had to deal in the compilation of this volume M 
smeerest thanks are due to the Chiefs who have shewn a genu „ 
interest in the wmk and have materially assisted rne II 
the historical sections, with information not otherwise procurl 

as well as by that general countenance and support on whic 
success depended, on wnic 


■ The Gazetteer-Officers. -who were Immediately under me ha 

without exception, done admirably, and my ivarmest l i 

u.™ .h* .... 
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vAich were often verj* irkromc. A list of those associated with 
the compilation of tins volume is Riven below 

IDcw'fis State (S* 13*) Mr. M. Phadnis. 
riewTis State {J. T5.) ••• n SsinCi L.C<1S» 


PSiRarh... 
NarsinphRarh 
Ja-^ra 
liatlam ... 

Silamau 

S.ailana ... 

Dhar 


... Thakur Ajpar Sinha. B.A. 

... Pandit Kunj Bihari Lai, B.A. 

... Mir.ta Muhammad ^aid, B.A. 

... Mr. D. F- Vakil, B.A. 

Pandit Vsisiidev Kao- 
*" ( Pandit B. D.imodar Kao, - 

... Pandit P.ishan Lnl- 

% Mr. W. T. Kapse. 

B. N. Khory. 

...Mr. B.ainotlar Bhapwanl Kaveshwar. 
... Meherjibhoy Ilormxsji. 

... Nj'srnyan Vam.an Naik 


Jhabiia ... 

B.trtvani 
Ali-Kajpur 

There .are al.o many 'nihcM not thus onicially connected with 
to whom my th.nnl/ arc aKo due. .XnmnR there 1 may m^tlton 
Mr. K. K. L-Jc. fortncrly Director ol Public ^"^‘"Ktton at Dhar , 
Ka-^ Ikahadur K. J. Bhidc, B.A., Superintendent of Devvas {&B.) . 
Kai PaV^disr Lal.i Buheraraatb. Dlwtin of IinjRarh; Lala DurRa 
sSi So^lntcndent of N,ar.lnRhRarh ; K«;- 13aini^ur Yar 
Mnliamm.ad Kh.m, C.S.I.. Minister of jaora ; and Mr. I . Babu Kao 
W.alcv.rlkar. B.A., L.L.B.. Diw:in of Kailam. 

Th.e at hcad inartcrs aho deserves its meed of pr.ai6C. 1 bo 
..rrV of atlju:.tinR and chcckinr. and rclypiuR the accounts li.an 
' cvcrc. Th.e whole rt.-iff, however, lias worked wiUi real, and 
I ’-n mt’cb indebted to P.andit Shridhar U.io Vinay.ik Dbamankar, 
the Hca-l Clerk, ami the office rUff pcncratly for their prompt 
.and carcfnl attention to tlic work. 

La:i but not Ie.a't, my thanks .arc due to 

c fnr n> was t»or’-iliIp. 1 avoided addinp to their already fully 
' ^ ■'ll* b” inaVin" references but occasionally it has been 

“"‘lyul !. amU my •"■•'ate t" 'I'- 

liava inratiiy •«"•••' my qocstions and sausisinc my 

Ims'ortunitics* 

C. K. LUAKD, CAPTAIN, 
SuJ>crinUndcut of Gazetteer in Central India. 

r.i 


Ir-NTitAt. INDIA Agkncy, iNDOUi:,*! 
Dated the 15th Jaitaars 1907. J 
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ARMS OF Tllli DRWAS STATR 
Scuioi Untiic/i, 



Arms.-- ; IIaniiin.in '^tat.ant nrRcnt IjolilinK mountain 
Drorutctial in defter anil a marc in sinister hand, on a 
Chief, or a in ll/’t betwrrn two flames proper. Cl'CSt — 
Wings erect jnflrs. Supporters.— Ivlcphants. 

Motto. — At/ th'ayo hhali vatn^Uah ; " Two branches grace 
one stem ( family )." 

Kotc. — The banner of the St.ate is red and bears llanunian ; 

the flamrs and pellet refer, respectively, to the Chief’s 
Agnilnda dc -ccnl, and the fact tint they an; Fonwars, 
v.-ho-e rule extended according to jirovcrb over the 
svorld ( fielleis ), the wings in the crest also referring 
to tills wide dominion. Tlic lileph.antr. arc a reference 
to the same fart as the wings and pellets, the 
I’onwnrs. being GajmanUfs. 

GoncaloRical Creed. — The family belongs to the RtR’Vciia 
and the Jiik'Slmhha. Va'!hlitli Holm, having three 
^rii'.'rtrirs, the Vd'.ixhth, Im!m{tmmatta and lilta- 
mtiva'.u. Tlifi Chief is a V.ah.hnav Hindu and belongs 
to the Maratha Kslmtriya clan. TIi>: family deities 
[htlatlfvatar.) are Khandolia of Jpjnri and Uhavani of 
Tuliapur, in the Pert an. 




Arms of the Dewas State. 
Junior Branch. 



Arms.'' — Gules; ILmuman statant argent holding mountain 
DronSchal in dexter and a mace in sinister 
within a bordurc or charged with four pellets 
between eight flames proper. Crest—Wings 
erect gules. Supporters— Elephants charged on 
shoulder with mullets argent. 

Motto. — littla dvayo bhati vamshah ; “ Two branches 
grace one stem ( family)*" 

Note. — Gules is the Slate colour. The Hanuman is borne on 
their banner. The flames, pellets, wings in crest and 
elephant supporters all refer to the Par.amara chn 
from which they trace descent, the flames alluding to 
their Agnikula origin, and the wings .and eleph.ants 
to their world wide rule. 

The motto is self-evident. 

Genealogical Creed. — The family belongs to the Rig.veda 
and the J7iii-slifilifia, Viisisfitli gofrn, having three 
pravaras, the Vasishfh, Indraprantada .md Bha- 
radvasu. The Chief is a Vaishnav Hindu and 
belongs to the Maratha Ksbatriya clnn. The family 
deities {kuladcvalas) arc Khandoba of Jojuri and 
Bhavani of Tuljapor, in the Deccan. 

• Tlicin wore tilt! arm» given Delhi. The pre'ciit nrms are modillcd, I lie 
bJritirc being oiulttcd and “ Oliict ” mUed, bearing n .sbd between two creteonts. 





Cli APTEl l I. 

' DESCRIPTIVE. 

Seclion I —Physical Aspects. 

BOTH BRANCHES. 

Tun curioas twin Stales of Downs are situated in Uic Malwa' Situation. 
Apency Political Charge of the Central India Agency. 

Tlie two States lie, except for the isolated parf.aiia of Bagaud, BounA-iries. 
vntiicly on the Malw.i plateau. Their territories v.hich arc inextri- 
cably inleriniscd with the possessions of other Central India chiefs, 
especially with those of Sindhia and Holkar, lie roughly between 
latitude 22° and 24* N,, longitude 75° aud 77' E. Tlic various 
houndaries will be dealt with in detail in iiic pcirgatta accounts. 

The St.ates derive their name from the hill of Downs, probably Name, 
a conimclion of devt -•(isitii, which stands close to the < npiial. 1 liey 
ate r.ilicially distivguished .ns the Senior Btanch (S. li.) and Junior 
ilnnuch 0- f*.). 

The Senior Br.nnch has an area of 446, and the Jnnicjr I’ranrli of Aren. 

4't', rquare miles. The greater p.nrt of the connirj, .ns lung in 
Melw-ft. shares in the i;oner.iI conditions prevalent ce.er that tract, 
cor.sistin,; of wide rolling downs of highly fertile soil dotted over 
with the curious llal-toppcd hills common to the De'T.m trap area. 

In the Khasfii B.ir.tud ptxritanas portions of the V.ndh>.n Hill system, 
r.'.nue cross the district, with hills standing from 300 l ) 5'''' fei.t 
above the surrounding plain. In the hilly counlrv c»f •he B. ."'lul 
p(!r}',.ii:a the peal.-r- of Dhajari and Tumai M.nta rise o>iisiderabiy 
ovi,: 2,000 feet above sen level. 

The m.nin wateishcd i^ formed by tlic Vindh.van ian,,'e win nee all R'vcr system 
•tnari' flow rorth wards tow.nrd.s the Jumna-Ganges J-ub- Tli..rc 
arc in the Sl.ntc-s three main vvatci systems cr-nnccted icsp..ciivcly 
with the Chamb;'-I, Sipr.i, and Iwili Snul rivers. 

The Cba’iibal v liicii ilnv.s for about 10 iinl>-s iltrt.iiph the Rmgnod 
part'jrui (J. B.) in of con. idcr.nblc sv.c, but ..fi’o use for irra.ation. 

T’. • Sipr.i tlows . along the westr in border ol the main block of 
lerrit-nry of both Blanches for about 30 iniies. Th.e banks .are higl: and 
llio water-.', of little use for itrigaiion. It doe. not, moreover, flow 
tiir.jiir.hout the yc.ir, ihougli at various places in us course there aro 
pools which retain water during the whole twelve months. On the' 
bank '- 01 thv. strc-»m, which is; of noted sanctity, slaml several pl.ices; 
held .s.acred by the lliiidns, notably .Siikh.a (S. 13.), Hav.aiikhcdi 
(J. B.), and Da-diwa-ghal near Langarkhedi (j. 13). At the 
f:.-.ntV.i.''Jice of the Magdliatnan and Siprfi a temple was creeled by 

■ UnlU lijO- tia- c wi rt <!irtrtly A|;cnt (u thu Uoi-t-nior. 

OjP' ral,^ ll.c l-’ir-t Atdjl.inl i-cltn}; iiv r«Ulie.vl Agcnl. 
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Haib.. ft.. B.^p. Saib IT e? m “ 
which rises near Taitpvira mIissg 123 u *1 i •! xt 

Senior Branch flows for 18 miles through the States, ^ 

greater Kali Sind flows through the Sarangpur ^ese 

rivers are of no use for agricultural purposes. Numerous tributa- 
ries feed these streams, some of which are used for irrigation during 

part of the year. ‘ .... 

The Dewas States have never been surveyed, but He entirely m 
the Deccan Trap area and- present all the features common to that 
formation. 

The vegetation is principally a low forest with sometimes a fair 
amount of bamboo (DendrocnfniMits slricivs). The chief trees are 
Butea, Bombax, AitoSeisstfs, Acacia, Buchanania, and Boiwcllia. 
The shrubs or small trees include species of Grewta, Zizyphus, 
Casearia, Prosopis, Capparis, Woodfordia, PhyUantUits, Carissa, 
and the like. In the. southern outlying part of Dewas, near the 
Narbada, the forest vegetation is that characteristic of the Central 
Indian Highlands, with Otigeinia, Teciona, Tenninalia, and 
Dalbcrgia as typical trees. 

The animals found in the Dewas State are the same as those 
elsewhere in Central India. Of the larger kinds tigers are practically 
never mot with, there being no jungles affording suitable cover. 
Leopards are seen occasionally in the hills. Of deer the sdmbar 
{Cervus unicolor) frequents the hills by Raghogarh (S. B.), 
while the smaller species of deer, the black-bnclt [Aniilope, cervi 
capra) and chitdidra [Gasella beuctii) are to be seen everywhere. 
The usual birds and Ashes occur throughout the States, 
nd climate varies in the Malwa section and in Bagand. On 

the plateau the equitable conditions prevalent in that region 
obtain,^ while in Bagaud the temperature rises somewhat higher. 
The highest recorded temperature at Dewas in the last 10 vears 
w.as 111° in 1397, the lowest 53° in 1901. 

The average rainfall for Dewas town and districts is 33 inches. 
Section II.— History. 

thJS/p of,Devras areJIarathmPonwars claiming descent from 

-r^r-— the Deccan. Shivajj settled at the 

* LlrutcaLtcSlon^’D "* 

• foi a ...ch 0 . tbb poiUon „r 
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village of Hange near Ahmadnagar. Having some horse and foot 
at his disposal, he took to raiding and on one occasion \ras qaptured 
by the great Shivaji, then occupied in founding the Maratha 
Empire. 

Shivaji, however, soon released him and enrolled him among his 
supporters. Sabu Singh was wounded at the battle of Kalyan 
(1646). He returned -to Hange and founded the village of 
Sukhewadi, now called Supa, of which he was granted the Patelship. 

In 1647, however, he was killed in a skirmish. He left a son Krish- 
naji, then a child of five or six, who, with his mother, was obliged 
by family dissensions to leave Supa. About 1660 Krishnaji visited 
Shivaji, who employed him in the army and later on reinstated him in 
bis ancestral lands for good serwces rendered to the Maratha cause, 
granting him also the villages of Kanagi and Karangaon in want. 

Ho left three sons, Bubaji, Rayaji, and Keroji.who also appear to 
have risen to high rank by their services. Bubaji was given the title 
of Visvas Rao, a title still held by the heads of the Supa family. 

Bubaji had two sons, Kaluji and Sambhaji, who joined the 
Maratha expeditions which entered Malwa on several occasions. 

In 1696 they reached Mandu, and thus renewed the ancient connec- 
tion of their bouse with Malwa. From .S^t^thaji are descended 
through Udaji Ponwar, the Dhar Ponwars, and from Kaluji the 
house of. Dewas. 

Kaluji had four sons, Krishnaji,- Tukoji, Jiwaji, and Manaji, of 
whom Krishnaji and Manaji settled in the Deccan, while Tukoji 
and Jiwaji entered military service. Rising to positions of impor- 
tance they ultimately received the parganas of Dewas, Sarangpur, 

Alot, Ringnod, Gadgucha, Bagaud, Hamirpur in Bundelkhand, and 
other lands in Northern India and were also permitted to carry a 
banner and sound a drum (Cliattghada). The territory in Northern 
India has since been lost.' 

The two brothers then commenced to rule jointly over the same Dual rule 
country, there being at first no distinct separation of the territory established, 
into shares. As might be expected, this arrangement was unsatis- 
factory and led finally to a partition during their lifetime. The 
lines descended from Tukoji arid Jiwaji are respectively styled the 
Senior nnd Junior Branch or Bari and Chhoti pdtifi, 

SENIOR BRANCH. 

The date of Tukoji’s birth is not known, but he took part in the Tukoji i. 
batde of Tirla against Daya Bahadur in 1732. He was, in return (iiaS-Sd)- 
for his services, granted the honor of carrying the Jaripatka 
(a standard of gold lace) and in certain sanads uses the title of Sena 
Hapia Sahasri^ifir commander of 7,000 horse) apparently acquired 
at this time. ■ 

s This tillo is found in the sanads given by Tukoji Rao to the ancestors of 
the Diivan and Phadnis, for villages in Khtiodesh. 
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Tukoji took A prominent part in Ike events of 
mentioned by Biiji Rao I. in a letter' dated J5th May, 1740, to his 
brother Chimnaji Appa, written from Delhi. 


Tjikoji also took part in the capture of Bassein from the 
Portuguese by the Peshwa’s brother Cliimnaji Appa in 1739, and 
in a letter* written by Chunnaji to the Peshwa he comiiiends nis 
valour. Tukoji was present in tha battle fought at Bhopal between 
the MarSthiis under B,4ji Rao I. and the Mnghals under Nizam-ul- 
mulk in 173fi. ’ Tukoji in a letter to Brahmendra Swami, dated 
from Ganegaon, writes of his being on an expedition to Maksudabad 
when he, with his whole armj’, took advantage of .the fact to visit 
Benares and Gaya. * Tukoji accompanied the Peshwa in n 
number of expeditions, and the close connection that existed between 
him and the Satara Raja is shewn by the grant of land at Ganegaon, 
24 miles east of Poona, toTukoji’s wife Savitri Bai, by Raja Sli.".ku 
who looked upon her as his sister. This piece of land is still knowm 
as choli or the bodice in regard to its being the gift of a brother to 
sister. Tukoji was killed in 1753 in Marwar where he had gone 
with Jajapa Siadliia.* His brother Jiwaji, always devoted to 
him, performed his funeral ceremomes at Pusbkar. Tukoji held 
the Patilki Vatan or Patelship of Ganegaon, considered one of the 
greatest honors that a Marathi can aspire to. 


Isfrlinajl 
Uto I. 


Tukoji was succeeded by Krishnaji, a grandson of his brother 
Kiislinaji, who was adopted by Savitri Bai. Krishnaji was a minor 
and remained at Supa with his father's family while Savitri Bai 
endeavoured to manage the State from Ganegaon. This arrange- 
ment did not prove a success and the power of the State decreased 
raj.idly. On reaching his majority Krishnaji took over the admi- 
nistraiioii. He accompanied Jankoji Sindhia and was present .at 
the disastrous battle of P.4nipat (January Cth, 1761). 


Alter the death of Midhav Rao Peshwa in 1772 Krishnaji joined 
ne party headed by Mahedji Sindhia, with whom he remained for 
twelve years m Northern India. 


Krishna]! adopted Vithal Ran tlm enn i • 

tS iS h! --cTf 


conducted by the Dii^srShipafn^S'^fli”^ 


: page 21, 

tl; D, I., ,< 5 ,. 

' G. D. I._ 199. 
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those days was to give the pctrganas on ijnra or farm to bankers, 
who advanced money to defray the necessarily heavy military 
charges. Krishnaji like other Maralha chiefs was, owing to his 
large army, over-burdened with debts and was, at length driven to 
reduce the number of his forces. From a memorandum of 1781 it 
appears that serious disputes arose at this time between the heads 
of the two Branches necessitating the intervention of the authori- 
ties at Poona. ' • ‘ • 

Krishnaji Rao built the Senior Branch palace in the town, also 
the Gaiiga baati and temples adjoining it. 

When Krishnaji, who was still in Upper India with Slndhia, 
found that bis health was failing he endeavoured to return to 
Poona. Finding, however, that he was too weak to undertake the 
journey he wrote to Nana Phadnis at Poona regarding his adopted 
son Tukoji, at the same lime securing the powerful support of 
Mahadji Sindhia, and the famous Ahalya Bai Holkar, who wrote 
on his behalf to the Peshwa. 

Krishnaji died while on his way south on the 11th of March, 

1789, at Burhanpur. 

In a letter written to the Peshwa on July 13th, 1789, Sindhia TukoJi 
UJged the claims of Tukoji and mentions the good services fi'789— 1827). 
which his adoptive father had rendered to the Maratha cause, 
while Raja Sadashiv Rao of the Junior Branch was living in retire- 
ment at Ujjain. The appeal was successful and Tukoji became 
Chief. Madh.av Rao Narayan Peshwa, presented a khilat to Tukoji 
Rao on recognizing him as Krishnaji’s heir in 1789. 

Tukoji II. succeeded on the death of Krishnaji- The chiefs of 
Dha^ and the Junior Branch endeavoured to prove that the adop- 
tion of Tukoji had never really taken place and deputed agents to 
represent this fact to the Peshwa at Poona. The all powerful 
support of Mahadji Sindhia and Ahalya Bai Holkar, hoAvever, was 
given to Tukoji.* 

Tukoji’s difficulties were enhanced by the intrigues of Bhagwant 
Rao, an illegitimate son of Krishnaji, who, when Tukoji proceeded 
to Poona to sechre his succession, came to Dewas and taking 
advantage of his absence, began to exact money from the ryots. 

For six or seven years he remained in the Alot pargaiia and . 
oppressed the people by his extortions ; but was finally caught 
and imprisoned by Tukoji Kao, who with great magnanimity 
pardoned him and provided him with a suitable allowance. 

/ 

The two Branches at this time possessed the following 
parganas : — 

I . — Parganas held by the two Branches — Dewas, Alot, 

S.drangpur, Ringnod, and Bagaud. 


^ Original letters in Dew^s and Indoie KeconU* 
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held jointly by Sindhiii, Holkerr, and Ponuisr^ 
0/ UhciranJ DiU-:is-~(l) Smilitri (C, I.); f») Htinur- 

pur in BuntkIMiand; (3) Doncatn (C. I., p.iu of 
Klnianjiiir, Mnkriir, And DliSr) ; (•*) Chlii'ynn (C. I.) ; 
(5) N:-lchA (C. 1.); (6) I):msw.‘idA (R;ljpi:lfinA) ; (7) 
Kuruiid (Hnjpntana) ; (8) Hiiprpur; (9) I’ijdnd (Q. 1,1; 
(10) Indargarh (Uatia); (IJ) ICtiatoli (Rf’ip-jt.'ina) ; 
(12) DuncATpur (RSjpiilSna) ; (13) Kota!) (R.ljpuu'una) ; 
(M) Sapor (lv.njput.ina) ; (15) C.-i'rdncr (C. I.); as-l 
(1C) BaIoo. 

Ill— r«f/<ws held tt! jdrjr in t);j necccti—U) 

(AhinadnApAr) : (2)Jakaon {Kli-uidcslOiand (5> Cljir- 

cliadi (Kb.mdcjh). 

IV. — PatiVu lurq<; of viltaces in the Deccan — (!' Chiii'ii'V.U 
(Khaiidcsli) | (2) TjilJi ( AhmadnnrAT) ; (ij GA!it:„A.ii 
(Poaiu iJislrict). 


During tlic tlistmbAnccr. which followed thf death of N.t'.ivai’. 
Bao rtsIuvA in 1773, and which «ontiautti prActii-ally i.ithont 
intcrniission until ISIS, the State lost tnosi ol its po‘ ! I’tstru' . 

In the wars v.ith Itolkaraml Sinilkia Tiikcji Rao wa'- ds' uti.l 5‘; 
the Pc".hwa to Assist Gencr.al Wcllerluy nnd tiny, for i;:p Am th:.f 
came mlo personal contact with the BtUisli. During the Bir-.d hi 
war, Tvihoii 11. was again brouglit into contact v,it!i the lin '5i«': in 
Assisting to pacify tlie country. 


In ISIS, the Treaty' between the British Govcrani -il r.n.i the 
two Dew as Chiefs was concluded by which liit Siati : i.i 
required to provide a contingent force of 50 horse .and 50 fy 't e.a; h, 
and to carry on their administr.ation through a rinrie iiii!ii>.tor. 

Sir John Malcolm who visited Dcw.as in I81S pn SLOted the Clit-’fv 
with the following autograph letter : — 


3h! of Merer, 

" This is to request that any Enqthh Officer hatliniy nr >■ 
Devas vill be particularly cartful e>f the cultivathu cni S • 
any attention »ii his powr to the vdshes of its Clnef pZr i-h 
is of the first family in Mahca and very friendly anJuelldi", L' 
to the Enslish Goveniincnf," ^ " ’ 


(Sd.) John MAt.coi,\i. 

As soon AS peace WAS restored, Tukoji proceeded to .ct Mio 
admimstialion of the State m order. He died on . V t 

1827.Andw.as succeeded byhis son 


« Appeqaix A. 
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He had married twice, his first wife Siivilri Bai, a danphter of 
the Deshtmlkh of Jl.andaogon, died soon after, while his second 
wife, Bhawani Bai, ndauphler of the Deshmfikhof ChnliEgaon,was 
the motl’.er of Tiakmaagad Rao. 

Hukinnngad Kao succeeded his father when only nine years old. Rnkm K'Eid 
Durin,': his minority, his mother Bhawani Bai Sahiha managed (j 8 e 7 .l 6 o) 
the State with the help of her minister. In her time the whole 
State c.Nceplinp the B.-tcaud (^arRaisc was surveyed and a settle- 
ment of the I.md made. She also abolished the system of piving 
out the Jiarsiatuts on farm. This survey was made according to the 
old /unf (//;«/> system, and Avas comph'ted within three jears. 

The record of this survey is still recognized as authoritatiw. 

The administration of the Biir.and parf.ar.a wliith, owing to its 
distance from head-qu.avtcrs, could not be cfticientiy controlled, was 
made over to the B.'.'tisli authorities in The surplus reve- 

nues. after defraying charges of administration were paid to the 
tv:.i Branches in equal shares. 

In the year 1^32, Rukmanpad Rao married a d.auphtcr of Mahfi- 
r.ajY' F.avaji K.ao Gaekv.ar of B.arcd.a, named Kewa Bai, .and later on 
another d.aughtcr, Yamuna B.ai, but had no issue. 

Bh.awani Bai Srihiha died in ItsSS. She w.as an able .adminis- 
tr.at"r, who foliov.gd .strictly in the footstep; of her husb.intl, in the 
raanr.,-' mcnl cf tie' Slate, After hvr death, ill-fedin,t arise 
fcetAse.'n the Chief and his minister Goa ind l\’a'^> .\b.a, of the Supvkar 
f.amilv, who then JidnrntVlered both Br.atirlicj. This dispute 
/ vcj'tuj'.r.v ended in hi" ceasing to be the l)iw.'':i of the Senior 
Branch, v.-:th the ranction of Government. 

* A dispute aro c at tiiis time b'*lwcen the two Bt.anclies 
r.rci ended in an mr.anrcracnt by which the Chief of the Junioi 
Branch, Raja Il.aii'at b'.ao Bapti Sfihibiiad agreed tu establish his. 
hta'i-'piarterr .at S.'r.inppnr, and the ranction of Goacrnmeni was 
riven to ih's .arr.am • iiient. Batcr or., however, the two Chiefs 
b,c-amc reconciled and the' arrangement was .abandoned. 

The contingent force, which the St.ttc v.’.as ree,iurcd to maint.iin 
unde! the Tie.atj' of I.sl.S w.as at this lime coiirimitil fora yearly 
ca:!! r-A'incnl of Rs. I'l.G"') Halt (Rs. M,2-10 lir-iu.h currency). 

R:.ja Kukm.angad R.ao in loS'i .adopted Biihaji Rao, the third son 
of Madhava Rao of Supa, the aeloplion beiiii; recognized by 
Government, lie .al ,0 in the same ye.tr m.arrieJ a third wife, a 
daughter of llie 1 Jedmirikh of S.angamiifr. The nc:;l year war 
m’.r'.td by the Mutiny thr.mghout India. Buriut' the Mutiny the 
State .cufTered some ip jliation .at the band.s of the tuutinccr.s, but 
g ive .ali .a'si* tance to n fu.'.ee ,. The British Government recogni/cd 
the ..ervices of Ruiiiii.mgad K.ao by prercntinr; liim with nltfiiltfi 
find jic'‘.':o'.vl'.’,'lrt.'ng Ids .service"., while a; urn of money w.a; pr.'ititcd 
ccmpyuralion for the cstra expense incurred in beeping up 
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a largo force during tliose trnublmis limes. The Tliakur ’of- 
Eaghogarh, the holder of 20 villages on an htimrari tenure, joinal 
the mutineers. His thahiral w.-js, llicrefore, attached and' the. 
territory divided between the two Branche.s. About two years after 
Rukmangad Rao fell ill, and at the request of his wife went to 
Baroda for treatment, where he died on 26th of July, 1S60. 


KrIshnijI 
nao II. 
(1860—99). 


Bubiiji Rao, the adopted son of Rukm.irgad Rno, succeeded to the 
gtrddi under the name of Krishnajt Rao II. Being a minor the ', 
late Chief’s rvidow Yamuna Bai Sahiba was appointed regent. 
She administered the State with success for seven years. 
Krishnhji Rao married a d.-iughler of Mah.arnj.a Jayaji 
Rao Sindhia of Gwalior, who presented her with a dowry of 
four "lakhs. This marriage was celebrated at Gwalior with great' 
pomp. ' The Chief was granted powers of admiiiistiation in 1S67. 
Krishnaji Rao cstablislied the first regular judicial court in the 
State called the Addlat presided over by a N.izim, R.^ja Krislin.'ji 
Rao attended the darbdr heid at Batw.ihn by Lord Korihhrook in ' 
1872. The young R.ija, however, soon burdened the State with a 
debt amounting to 20 lakhs. His mother Yamuna Bai Snliiba' 
again took over the administration with the sanction of the Agent 
to the Governor-General, but unfortunately slic was unable to 


improve matters, and the State was finally put under super- 
vision in October, 187J, with Rao Bahadur Diwnn P.nndurang 
Rao Tatya Sahib Gore as Superintendent. Ho made numerous 
improvements in the administration. In six years he had almost 


paid off the debts, and the Rajii w.as again given ruling powers. 
Tatya Sahib Gore was succeeded by Ptindil Sarup Knr.ayaii, a 
retired Native Assistant to the Agent to the Govcnior-Gcnoral.* 
Pandit Sarup Narayan resigned office in 1885, partly on account 
of his declining health, and partly on .account of a difference 
of opinion with the Raja. After Pandit Sarup N.ar.ayan Rno 
Raja Sir Dinkat Rao, the famous minister of Gu.-ilior, w.as' made 
an honorary adviser to the Chief. He was succeeded in IS^G 
by Mr. Vishnu Keshav Kunte the Raja’s powers being once • 
more curtailed. In 1890 Mr. Kunte, who had until then been 
minister, was made Superintendent, the Chief being divc-^ted 
of all ruling powers. During his administration the finances 
were improved while attention was given to education medical 
relief, irrigation, and public works, and a debt of about 6 lak) 
was discharged. In 1898 powers were again granted to' the 
Chief, being conferred in open darbdr hy the Agent to the Governor 
General, the present Maharaja Sindhia allcnding. TheRani-B'? >h 
water works for the supply of drinking water to the capital wlj^h 
were planned and carried out at considerable expense by Krish 
Rao out of his private savings, wei e opened by Colonel (aft?' 
wards Sir) D. W. K. Barr on the day of iu\esliliiro (I&9S). ' 
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Raja Krishnaji Rao’s first wife Rani Tara Raja Sahiba.the sister 
of the present Maharaja Sindhia, died in 1893, and the Raja then 
married the daughter of Sardar Balwant Rao Jadhao, Havildat 
of Kolhapur. She is also styled Rani Tara Raja Sahiba and is still 
liwng. Raja ICrishnaji Rao died on 12th October, 1899. 

The present Chief Tukoji Rao lit. was adopted after the demise Tnfeoji 
of Raja Krishnaji Rao II. Tukoji Rao is the eldest son of Sardar 08^3^^). 
Anand Rao Madhava Rao alias Nana Sahib Ponwar of Supa, real 
elder brother of Raja Krishnaji Rao 11. He was born at Dewas 
on the 2nd of Pattsh badi Samvat 1944 corresponding to 1st 
January, 1888. He was known before his adoption as Keshav Rao 
Rapu Sahib. The late chief who had brought him to Dewas from 
Supa, a few months before his death, with the intention of 
adopting him as his heir, sent him to be educated at the Victoria 
High School at Dewas. Raja Krishnaji Rao died suddenly of heart 
disease before the adoption ceremony had been carried out, but 
the Government of India in deference to his known wishes 
sanctioned Bapu Sahib’s adoption by his widow Rani Tara Raja 
on 14th April, 1900. He was installed on the gaddi by the 
Hon’ble Mr. C. S. Bayley, I.C.S., Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India. His Highness Maharaja Shivaji Rao Holkar, 

G.C.S.I., and the Raja of the Junior Branch were present on this 
occasion, as also representatives of the Dhar and Baroda States. 

The superintendency of this State during the chief’s minority has 
been held by Lala Bisheshar Nath and Rao Bahadur R. J. Bhide 
who is still Superintendent. The adnunistration of the pargana of 
Bagaud, made over to the Government of India in 1828, was restored 
to the State in 1901, Various reforms have been effected in all 
branches during the adnunistration of the present Superintendent. 

The young Raja was sent to study at the Daly College at Indore 
and later on joined the Mayo College at Ajmer, where he passed 
the diploma examination in 1905, winning several prizes. His 
Highness is bethrothed to the eldest daughter of His Highness 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur, 

The chief bears the titles of His Highness and Raja and enjoys 
a salute of 15 guns. 

The Chief has a younger brother named Jagdeo Rao Bhau Sahib Conne^ionj 
Ponwar who is the jd&tddr of Supa in the Deccan to which he snjdjra. * 

succeeded on the death of his father in 1904 and is also a second 
class Sardar under the Bombay Government. He is a jdgir- 
dar and first class Sardar of th's State. At present he is being 
educated at the Daly College at Indore. He uses the hereditary 
title of Visvas Rao, literally meaning "'trustworthy, ” originidly 
granted to Bubaji. He possesses as an heirloom the khxlat 
(dress) bestowed on his ancestor by the Mughal Emperor. 
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dewas states. 


H. H. the 
Dowager 
Mahfininf 
Yamuna Bai« 


Persoos o! 
posUion in 
the State* 


Other relations and connections of the Downs Chief include His 
Highness Malhar Rao Baba Sahib Ponwiir Rjija of the ‘Jnnior 
Branch and His Highness Udoji Rao PonwSr, Rajit of DhSr,, 
Besides these, he is related to Tlteir Highnesses the Maharajas of 
Baroda and Gtvalior, through the matrimonial alliances contracted 
with them by the two preceding Chiefs, 

The Dowager Maharani Yamuna Bat Sahiba is tho daughter of the 
late Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, Scna-Khas-Khcl of Baroda (1819—^7). 
She was born in 1829 and' married Raja Rukmangad Ra'o in 
1843. After the death of her husband in ISGO, she was appointed 
Regent, Raja Krishnaji Rao being a minor. Yamuna Bai Sahiba 
administered the State for seven years as Regent with success. 
When the State came under supervision, she retired to her jd/jir' 
village of Jamgod. For 15 years she lived in seclusion, only 
varied by pilgrimages to the principal holy places in India. Finding 
life in a village inconvenient at her advanced age, she returned to 
Dewas in 1890. She has lately sold her jewels and ornaments and 
with the major portion of the proceeds, amounting to Rs. 40,OOD 
she has endowed public charities, among which arc the Women's 
Ward of the Denms Hospital, and the " Trust Fund" for advancing 
loans for the construction of agricultural wells by the ryots. Tho 
Government of India conferred the title of Maharani upon her 
in recognition of her public benefactions, tho saiiad being 
presented by the Hon’blo Mr. C. S. Bayley, I.C.S., C.S.I., Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India, on the 7lh January, 1905, 
in a public darhar held at Dewas. 

Among tho Sarddrs of the State, the following may be men- 
tioned 


(1) Shnmant Jagdeo Rao Bhau SaUib Ponwar, TB.aI brother of 

the present Raja Sahib. 

(2) Shrimant Baya Bai Sahiba Glintgc, daughter of Raja Ruk- 

mangad Rao Ponwar by Rani Rewfi Bat Sahiba, daughter 
S Biod? '^^“'^Sriija Sayaji Rao Gaekwar 

Among theDomWmrfarsoftlie State are tho following 

(1) Diwan whose ancestors came into 

, Malwa wtft TukojiRaoI, Threomembers of the famik 
were Mm, stem of the State. The present Diw.an w.-^ 
Em ^ College .md has passed tho Entrance 

‘he 

Rs. 17,000 a year and tvorks as tho honorary JudicUi 
Assistant to the Darhar and Assistant Sessions Judgr 
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(2) Keshavnio Ramchandra, hereditary Phadnis (Accountant- 
General). His ancestor also accompanied Tuhoji 
Kao I. His hereditary duties are those of the Accountant- 
General of the State. He holds three villages wth 
an annual income of Rs. 6,000, 

. JUNIOR BRANCH. 

Jiwaji Nao, the founder of the Junior Branch, became in later 
years more or less a religious recluse, passing his time in seclusion ^ ' 
at Mendki, where the pumping station of the present water-works 
is situated. He died in about 1775 A. D. leaving two sons, 

Sadashiv Rao and Anand Rao. 

SadasUiv Rao succeeded his father on the gaddi. During his Sadiishiv Rao 
rule the importance of Dewas increased considerably, the population ^ *77S— B<’ >• 
rising rapidly and the limits being extended. At this time the 
Kaitch iitdhdl palace, the old residence of the chiefs, was abandoned 
in favour of the Ldhcdda, a new building erected by Sad,ashiv 
Rao. At hi; death, which occurred about 1790, his son Rulcmangad 
Rao succeeded. 

The history of this period is one continuous record of ravage RuUmangad 
and depredation by the Pindsiris, Sindhia, .and Hollrar on the 
hand, and of internal strife until the local Thakurs on the other, 
the latter taking advantage of the unsettled condition of the State, 
to break into open rebellion. Dewas was indeed at that time, as 
Malcolm says," the sport of every change,” and so desperate had the 
condition of affairs become, that but for the timely appe.nrance of 
the British on the scene at this juncture, the State would have been 
absorbed into either Holkar's or Sindbia’s dominions. 

Rukmangad Rao, who died in 1817, had no children, while his 
cousin Haibat Rao, who would have succeeded, bad died in 1808. 

Haibat Rao's widow Mhrilsa Bai thereupon adopted, rather 
against Rukmangad Rao's wishes, Nilkanth Rao Patbarckar, who 
after adoption received tho name of Anand Rao. 

The first and most important event of his time was the Anand R.ao 
conclusion of the treaty of 1818 with the British Government, ( >817— 40 ). 
Peace was restored throughout the country, and the Chief and his 
minister Govind Rao Aba, who was an able administrator, found 
time to turn their attention to the improvement of the internal 
condition of the State. Anand Rao, like bis great grandfather, 

Jiwaji, was of a religious turn of nund. He bad no offspring and in 
1837 adopted his nephew Murar Rao, son of Amrit Rao, afterwards 
called Haibat Rao. Anand Rao's religious tendencies led him to 
make extravagant gifts to temples and religious institutions, of 


I See Appendix A. 




Haibat Rao 
( >840—64). 


Nnriiyan Roo 
( 1864-9S ). 


Malhar Rao 
CiSpa- ), 
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which his adopted son Haibat Rao did not approve. This caused 
a disagreement between them and finally Anand Rao retired into 
seclusion at Ujjain and later to Benares, leaving the management 
of affairs to his heir. He died at Benares in 1840. 

Haibat Rao was a good adnunistrator and the affairs of the State 
prospered during his rule. The present palace was built by him. 
He acted most loyally during the Mutmy, The territory confiscated 
from the rebellious Thakur of Raghogarh was at this time divided 
between the two Branches. In 1859 he had adopted as his. heir 
Chandra Rao Supekar who was renamed Jiwaji Rao. A son was, 
however, born to him in 1860 and named Narayan Rao. 

Haibat Rao died of cholera at Dhar on the 12th May, 1864, and 
was succeeded by his infant son Narayan Rao. Govind Rao' 
Ramchandra and Ganpat Rao Ramchandra conducted the affairs of 
the State during his minority, which lasted till 1879. 

Narayan Rao was also a good administrator, and paid particular 
attention to education, founding the Victoria High School in 1891 
besides opening many vernacular schools in the districts. A hospital 
was opened in 1889 in the chief town and dispensaries at all fargaua 
headquarters. A public library (1887) and a Municipality were 
also established by Mm. The scheme for the water supply of the 
town was also his, but was not completed in his day. 

In his endeavours to improve the administration be was most 
ably assisted by his ministers, Khan Bahadur Munshi Shahamat 
Ali, C.S.I.(1879— 86), Mr. A. Shrinivasa Rao (1886-87), and Rao 
Bahadur Niikanth Janardan Kirtane (1887—92), 

Narayan Rao attended the Delhi Darbarof 1877 and was presented 
by the Government of India with a banner and medal. 

He Med after a short illness on 1st January, 1892. Having no 
children, he had adopted as his heir Malhar Rao, the eldest son of 
his (adoptive) brother Jiwaji Rao. 

The present chief was bom on the 10th August, 1877, and educated 
at the Daly College at Indore. He received powers of administra- 
tion in 1897. 

During the minority Rao Bahadur Krishna Rao Mulye acted as 
Superintendent, and then for two years as minister (1897—99) 
being succeeded by Mr. R. J.Bhide ( 1899-1902), who was followed 
by the present minister Mr. Danlat Rao Khanwilkar. During this 
period, many reforms were effected. The administration of the 
pargana of Bagand, made over to the Government of India in 1828, 
was restored to the State and the revenue settlement of the KliSsgi 
( Akbarpur ) pcffganti earned out. The surplus revenue was ex- 
pended in erecting suitable buildings for the public offices and 
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a guest-housei the drainage of the town of Dewas was improved, 
and a water supply laid on to the town from wells at Mendki, where 
a pumping station was established. 


The chief bears' the titles of His Highness and Raja and enjoys 
a salute of 15 guns. 

The chief is connected with the Senior Branch Raja and the Feldaioiira ^ 


Raja of Dhar. 
Dewas, 


Two widows of his adoptive father still live 


In (Table 
XXXI). 


Feudatories are of three classes of apfa-vafga sardSfs (blood 
relations), Sardars, manians and jagtrdars. In the first class are 
the Khase Sahib Sadashiv Rao and Satya Sahib Ponwar, the 
grand-nephew of Raja Haibat Rao who holds Badoli in jagiri 
Sadashiv Rao was educated at the Daly College at Indore and at 
the Mayo College at Ajmer, later on joining the Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Chandra Rao Ponwar, jagirdar of BModa, and Shankar Rao 
Appa Sahib Ponwar, jagirddf of Tumlaoda, are in the same class. 

Persons of position in the State are the hereditary Diwan Keshav 
Rao Ganesh whose ancestors came into Malwa with Jiwaji Rao. ^ 
The duties of the office are no longer performed by the representative 
of the family. He holds lands and a jdgir yielding Rs. 21,000 
annually. The ancestors of the hereditary Phadnis Lakshman Rao 
Vyankatesh also accompanied Jiwaji Rao, He holds a j&gir of 
four villages yielding annually Rs, 10,000. The present jdgirddr 
' performs the duties of the office. 


Seotlon III,— FopolatioH' 

[Tables III and I'V.] 

SENIOR BRANCH. 

The population of the Senior Branch was in 7887, 73,940; in 7897 
82,389; and in 7907, 62,312 persons ;males 32,157, females 30,155. 

Classified by religions Hindus numbered 53,512 or 86 per cent. ; 

Musalmans 7,176 or 11 per cent. ; Jmns 663 ; Christians 3 ; and 
Animists 958, 

The mean density was 139 persons per square mile, a fall of 45 per Density, 
cent, since 1891. The State contains two towns, Dewas (8,783) and 
Sarangpur (3,278) shared by the two branches, and 248 villages, Towns and 
excluding 12 held by guaranteed holders. The average population villages, 
per village is 202 persons. 

The sex and civil condition returns give 938 females to 1,000 sex and civil 
males, and 101 wives to 100 husbands. condition. 

The prevailing dialects are Maiwi and Kangri spoken by about 
70 per cent, of the population. Of the whole population, 4 per cent, 
are literate, 0‘4 per cent, being females. 
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Balais, Chamars, Banias, Eajpuis. Gujars, and Sondhias 
predominate among castes. 

Occuptkons. The only important occupations are those of agricultnrc and' 

generallabour followed by 65 per cent, of the people. • 

JUNIOR BRANCH. 

Enumeta. The population of the Junior Branch was in 7SS/, 68,222 ; in 

69 684 ! and in 1907, 54,904 persons ; males 28,010, females 26,894.' 
ClMsifiedby religions there -were 46,892 or 85 per cent. Hindus? 
5,323 or 9 per cent. Musalraans; 835 Jams j one Christian; 

2 Parsis ; and 1,851 or 3 pet cent. Animists. 

Density. The mean density is 125 persons per square mile. There has . 
Towns and |,een j fo]! of 37 per cent, in the density since 1891. Two towns, 
Dewas and Sarangpur, which are shared by the two branches, and 
251 villages are situated in the State. The average village 
population is 180 persons. 

The figures for sex shew 980 females to 1,000 males and 99 wives' 
to 100 husbands. 

The languages and dialects prevailing in the State are Hindi 

and'iiteracy. (33,898), Rangri and Malwi (3,323), Urdu (3,052), and Marwari 
(2,931). Taking all ages there are 8 per cent, males and 3 per 
cent, females who ace literate. 

Castes. The pievailifig castes are Balais, Banins, Chamars, Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Gfijats, Kbatis, Kunbis, Mali's, and Sondhias. 

Occupations. The occupations chieily followed ace those of agriculture, grain 
dealing and general labour, 

BOTH BRANCHES. 

Social Cha- Ordinarily the dress of a male Hindu consists of a. patriot 

RACTcuisTic. tufban, a piece of cloth about 50 or 60 feet long and 1 foot wide 

Dress. with gold ends. A kurta or shirt, an atigarkha or long coat 
reaching to the middle of the leg fastened on the right side, a 
dhoti (loin doth) worn round the waist and a dupatta (scarf) are 
the principal artides of apparel All these arc generally white, 
except the turban and scarf which arc often coloured red or 
yellow. Agricultural classes wear the tf/iofi, a bandi or small coat, a 
pichhoda of hhddt cloth and a pagti. In the chief town there is a 
tendency to dress after the Maralha fashion, but retaining a in/o or 
a round felt cap as head-dress, with boots or shoes instead of jiiia. 
In Bewas town the people assimilate their way of living more to 
that prevailing in the Deccan than is usual elsewhere in Central 
India. All sard&rs, whether Marathas or not, wear Maratha dress 
and though tMs is still to a considerable extent the custom 'in DhSt 
State it has to a very noticeable extent died out in Givalior 


villages. 


Bex and 
civil 

condition. 

Language 
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Hindu female dress consists of a feftewga (petticoat) of coloured 
cloth iHgda or orni (a 'sheet used as an upper garment to cover the 
face and upper part of the body), and a hanohli (bodice). The only 
distinction between Muhammadan and Hindu dress is that 
Muhammadan men, except agriculturists, wear j^otydn/os and not the 
dhoti and fasten the angarkha to the left and not like the Hindus 
to the right of the chest; females wear pai jamas instead of the 
lehctiga and a kurta over the kanchli. 

Meals are generally taken twice, at mid-day and in the evening. Food, 
only the well-to-do take light refreshment in the morning and in 
the afternoon. The staple food grains used are wheat, jowdr, 
maize, and gram; and the pulses ittat", urad, iniing, and itiasiir. The 
ordinary food of the rich and middle classes consists of rice, 
chapatis ( thin cakes ) of wheat dour, tiW pulse, rice, glii, vegetables, 
and milk and sugar. The poorer classes in the country including 
the peasantry, except on festival occasions, eat rotis (thick cakes) 
made of the coarser grains with pulse, vegetables, uncooked onions, 
salt and chillies. 

No local Brahmans or Banias eat desh. All castes, except 
Brahmans, smoke tobacco and Rajputs generally take opium in the 
liquid form called kusumba- 

\ 

The greater part of the population being, agriculturali spends its Daily life, 
days in the delds from sunrise to sunset. The mercantile 
population begins work about 9 A.M., usually closing shops about 6 or 
7 P.M. or even earlier. Their houses are generally separate from 
their shops. 

Houses are mostly built of mud with thatched or tile roofs. In Houses, 
towns there are n few brick-built houses, but none are of great 
size. 

Child marriage is common with the higher classes. Polygamy is Marriage, 
common only among persons of position and the lower classes such 
as Gaolis, Chhipas, Cbamars, etc. Widow marriage prevails among 
the lower classes. 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt, except those of sanyasis, Disposal of 
bairdgis and infants w’hich are buried. Cremation takes place by 
the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, conveyed to a 
sacred river, otherwise they are committed to some local stream. 
Muhammadans bury their dead. 

The principal festivals zro the Dasahra, Holt, Diwdli, Grrwgor, Festivals and 
and local fairs. Ail tho sarddrs of the State attend the Dasahra 
darhdf to pay their respects to the Chief. Before the celebration of 
the festival all 'weapons are examined and repaired and arms together 
with horses, elephants, etc., as forming part of a military force are 
worshipped. This is a relic of the old days when the Dasahra 
heralded in the recommencement of forays. This martial feast is 
observed with great enthusiasm. The Holi and Diwdli are general 
festivals, the Gatigor being confined to females only. 
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Plague. 


The ordinary amusements in villages are drum-beating and ;stng- 
ing and the reciting of tales and poetry among gro^vn up people, and - 
hide-and-seek, gUi dattda (tipcat) and ankhmichi (blindman’s buff) , 
and kite-flying among children. , 

Hindus name their children after gods or famous personages. As 
a rule, each man has two names, the janma-rdshi nam which is used, 
when the horoscope is drawn up and the boUd ndm or common . 
name by which persons are generally knotvn; the latter are of 
religious origin or merely fanciful and affectionate, such as Ham' 
Singh, Malhar Rao, Tukanim, Ditmodar, Sukbdeo, Bhern Sing,' 
The agricultural and lower classes are very fond of dimunitives,. 
such as Rama, Bherya, Sukha, and the like. 

Names of places are given after a deity or persons such as Dewas, 
from Deva-vasini, Snrangpur from Sarang Singh, Gopalpura after 
Gopal, Gangakhedi after Ganga, and so on. 

The general health of the people of both Branches has been 
good during the greater part of the last 20 years. During the 
famine year of 1899-1900 numbers died from a virulent type of 
fever which broke out in the districts carrying away many 
belonging to cultivating and labouring classes. Small-pox in a 
virulent type has appeared twice, in 1891 and 1899, and cholera 
has broken out several times in the last 20 years. It was of a 
virulent type during 1896 and 1900. 

Dysentery prevails generally from March to September and 
malarial fever from October to December in most years. 

The first case of plague to occur was an imported one, brought 
by a low caste woman from Mhow in August, 1903. Three indi- 
genous cases were detected in the Bara Bazar of the Senior Branch 
in September, dead rats being soon after found in the vicinity. , 
The disease started in the Junior Branch in October. Nearly the 
whole of the population left the town and went to live in tho bealUi 
camps and siurrounding villages. Prior to this preventive measures 
such as segregation and quarantine were employed but witbout 
results. The disease increased in virulence up to the 31st October 
in the Senior, and 13th November in tho Junior Branch, it then 
gradually declined, the last case occurring in the Senior Brandi 
on December 13th and in the Junior Branch on January 13th, 
1904. The total number of attacks and deaths in tho two 
Branches, including imported cases, wep 103 attacks and 87 deaths 
in the Senior, and 184 attacks and 162 deaths in the Junior Branch, 
The disease then spread to the districts, resulting in 227 attacks 
and 180 deaths in the Senior, and 294 attacks and 197 deaths 
in the Junior Branch districts. It lingered on sporadically till 
February, 1904, Tho disease was in many cases of the septi- 
cemic type and caused death within 48 hours. The attacks chiefly 
occurred among Musalmans and Brahmans. Inoculation was 
resorted to, 2,341 persons being inoculated, 1,971 in the town and 
370 in the districts. 
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ECONOMIC. 

Sccliou L— Afiriculturo. 
iTaWci, VII. to XV., XXVin., XXIX., juu! XxX.j 
BOTH BRANCHES. 

IvN^-rtT in liic i'aritttnu of lI.iR.iud ^^llc^c the Rrouiul is hilly and r.rnrMl 
n it !ii;;hly tirodnctive, Ihe land is for the most part covered with n'aiii't's Vtl 
tli>' jiUi a«id hiilhly f< rtilc *' bine!: cotton "toil. The two parnttiias *o X. )* 
of Dcw.is, and arc termed nnx'iiln or wlicat producing 

t.» dii.tii’.j:«is!: them from the rest. 

The roil !•» cl;u';.:cd according to itsn.-ttumi formation, appearance, Chs'incatlort 
,.i*id tempo ,ition, a*, bring «tepp or shatiow, bhclc, y«sllow or grey, 
cl.ivey, or stony and abo according to its situation with rtgaid to 
imity to a vill.oge or junnlt, or a high ro.otl or r.iiluay. 

IVciticn, i'V f.-icilitaiiri' iir.'r.itfi/n, n : r.i rii'i; .and di‘.| osal of 
t r< bier, jr.itr;! '.lly af:'i cl tlie rt nil ri miiic ipiality of tin- soil, 
h. tS.Jt.v iiil-.crenl fertility. Soils are also classed .according to 
the U'c to v.f icft if.c cuftiv.rtor frnaffy uiriir ificm, .is for growing 
s.tf t vr Hurt/ cio;.t, t>oji;iy or ■n-nrcanc, as well ns umler the 
iTv'.ilej de tinctio:-.'- of dry and irrigattd hand. 

'1 he ptimi al cl.n* ‘i*. ri rerr.i-'« d arc tl’iha! I i:li'Uttaw, n hard 
tl.iiey .1 llif.i'.e ;'!■«! deep '‘bV.«l: fed.” 'I his n«ahl> of hta'lc 
• 'dl : . v«f,v t.ife. b' iPg <'i)Iy mrl aith in sr me pat I*, of the I'eu; •, aticl 
Ui I't ,T jf ,ir, !t s it Ids e.xe*'l!' lit crop . i)f wheat both in point 

ijU.'iisy and 'jm.r.li’.y. 'liiK land paves into r.icond tl.iss 
rtii v.Itn it is i:,o ‘lal.'ow to ntain n.onture ituip. In th.it 
i;- it is ij; ed to grew .'on.m. .V«;.ff eJir»; /ii/i cr hulimt! halt 
» :i nii\t«re rd and s.'si d> std: in the pio| oriioii of 

al ";{ J to 1", it if Jipiitcr in (tj'tjur e.nd leoiet in testsiie than 
ii’t'ni slid mrrr t.viiy ‘tiilde in water. About tlirie. fourth!, 

,d il.e loi.,1 cidli' attd area in the ^t.•ltc'. ci'iin viider this lind. 

It }tov.., good irtj' of vhf.-.t. giani, fit. The asirage depth 
vl t! e "ill s.irit'. frctJl .5 Co 5 ft it. f'/af/ar.v or f>i/t i< a rttMi-.lt 
jt ll'iw f rdtiirti! rrndy red. 'Il.r depth of this smi \aricsfiom 
i to (i or 7 feel. It is tnly fit for /.7, tin/ crop;.. Sti'iir is a 
1 r»v.!i toil. It is gf f.etnily tictp but mi\etl with (nodules 

f-f lin:>') and .'■•ind, !t is a h.ard soil and is le.tinlly iiici with 
f(i tl.'i ban!; tif river-, or r.oinetiines .it the fool of n lull. 

It r.ro.vi Jid tl'.e l.liitiif crop:., nirh as i-ollon, 

r.nd ttlli, Pitadhttfi for white soil) aho tailed hhitn is met with 
iii th': neis'hl Mirlif'jd of \ illitgc:.. It is i;rtyish v.-hilc in toloiir 
anti rrri-.t llutrif «rf>r;. niai.'e, rajiimt, etc. It in sotnewle.il 
hard ati'l dot-, isot tIi'’oivt; ea’ily in wain. TuIhUtitu is a 
lAi'l. Jo:*!*.'}' ••o:!, but ^‘■'y 'hadow with roe); lit, i far from llic' 

.Mitface. U li f-itind gcm-r.illy al the. fool of hills ; it ctatlts in the 
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dry season on Iho ovaporalion of tlic moisture it holds. It boars 
jowaf. and cotton. Gcrawa is a red-coloured soil mixed willi 
stones. It is found at iho foot of hills. It ordinarily grows, 
ifwri/ crops, but if deep enough rabi crops also. The stones In 
■ the soil are an advantage. KharcUi is a while soil blackish at 
the surface. It is somewhat salt in character. A thin layer of 
alkali on the surface prevents much water from penetrating it, 
while if the layer is very thick, it wdll bear no crops. It is met 
with in some villages in the Dewas i>ari>aua. bUtramaii or khardi 
is a verj* shallow black soil usually mixed with kaitkar and At only 
for kharif crops especially lif/i. Khardi-bardi is a still poorer soil 
than the last, shallower and more sloney. It is met with in the 
parsam of Bagaud and is only At to grow lilli on, becoming 
exhausted within three years. 

The soils are classed by position as cfiatiras or even lying la'nd 
dlidlu or of uneven and sloping surface and chapeta at rcla or cut 
up by ravines and iialas. Soil At for the cultivation of rice is 
called Sdlgatta, 

Soils classed by use are known ns adaii or garden land 'which is 
At for poppy and sugarcane, similar but loss fertile land Killed 
fdkhad or iiiin addii, being At for growing /ou!fir, tobacco, wheat, 
and vegetables. Land suited to fruit trees and groves is called 
aniafdi or bdgh ; land near a village is called gaoimini and is 
always valuable as the proximity of a villngc confers facilities for 
manuring, irrigation, and close supervision. Other classes are 
bit or grass reserves and chartmi or village grazing lands. 

Extension or Until 1899, the famine year, a steady increase in the culliv.atod 
cSi'on! observable annually, but since then a decrease of about 

(Tables VIII. 6 per cent has talien place. 

Sjsteni of cul- A great porUoD of the blade soil, which retains moisture ■ for a 

ve^teB with cultivation of tlic ,abi 

the soil, crops such as wheat, gram, and poppy. A somewhat inferior class 
of this land is sown with kharif crops such as jownc, cotton, etc. 
The cnltivator's calendar or tipam is regulated by the wAuence of 
the mkshatras or asterisms especially those falling in tlie four 
rainy months. 

Cultivators commence the preliminary preparation of the soil by 
clearing it of plants, weeds, etc., on Uie Akhdtij day which 
corresponds to abo,ut the beginning of May, Bullocks and ploughs 
arc worshipped and sweetmeats distributed before operations 
commence. Ploughing costs on an average one rupee per big/ur. 
Sowing, nie sowing of the kharif seeds is commenced on a propitious d.ay 
Axed in consultation with a local astrologer, usually a Brahman 
This falls in Juno when the soil is well soaked by rain. The 
Wooding. sowing of the rabi ciops is begun in October. The small weeding 
plough otdora has to be passed twice or thrice through the standing 
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crop in the cnso of mnizc, jowar, and muiigphali (groiiijd nut) ; but 
not in case of wheat or gram. Poppy and sugarcane require weeding 
twice or thrice. Maize and jovsar are reaped in October and Reaping. 
December, respectively. Cotton is collected in three successive 
pickings, in October/ November, and December, Of the rabi crops 
gram is gathered in March and wheat and linseed a month later. 

Poppy is sown in November and gathered in March. Sugarcane 
is sown in December and gathered a year later. In the case of Threshing, 
maize, the heads only are cut off and dried while jowar is mowed 
down and brought into the hhala or threshing-floor where the 
ears are cut off and dried, and then trodden over by bullocks. 

Wheat, gram, and linseed are cut down when dry and trodden 
over by bullocks. The collection of chik or crude opium consists Opium, 
in two operations, nana or scarifying the heads, and Ihna collecting 
the juice. The former consists in incising the poppy heads by 
means of a smairiron implement with three blades. The sap that 
oozes out from these incisions is the crude opium or chik and is 
collected tlie next morning in metal or earthen pots, by means of 
an iron scraper called the chirpala. These two processes are 
continued for about a week. The heads when* dried are 'taken to 
the khala and the seed beaten out and sifted. 

DufasU or double crop land, bearing two crops the same year Double crop- 
consists usually of rakhad or adan soil in which maize or urad is 
sown first, and wheat, gram, or alsi afterwards. If tobacco is 
sown in addn land, onions may be grown after the tobacco has 
been cut, but if it is sown in rakhad land no second crop can be 
had. In addn soil poppy is sown as dufasli with maize or hemp, 
these two being hharif crops. 

Two crops are' often sown together such as jowdr and Itiar, Mixed sow- 
iowdr and aiiibdri, a common combination being that of ‘"R® 
sugarcane and poppy. 

Sugarcane thus sown is called bar. Sugarcane' takes a complete 
year to mature and the poppy only five months. 

V Rotation is not very regularly practised, though well understood. Rotation of 
When carried oni, jowdr is alternated with wheat or gram, sometimes “r 
cotton with /otiwz. In pili and bhuri soils, jowdr is generally 
rotated with cotton. In kali soil wheat or gram is alternated 
with joiodr. 

Manuring is cenfined to poppy, sugarcane, and garden produce. Manure. 
Manure ordinarily consists of cow-dung and village sweepings and 
is essential to poppy and sugarcane crops. Its very limited supply 
precludes its being employed except on the best soils. Night- 
soil is gradually coming more and more into use in the suburbs of 
towns. The excretions of sheep and goats are sometimes used as 
manure. Poppy is often manured by saii-chiir or urad-cUur, 

A crop of bemp or urad is sown and ploughed into the soil when ‘in 
flower, thus, affording a green manure in which the poppy is planted. 
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, ■ !mnl(imo.nts arc still in use, with Ihe^ 

tTctol/in'or Mptight stone press for sttgai-cants wliici, - 
oxccpuononiclfllfi' “ ^ Of, voodon toiler press. The . 

lias been snppto e 'V I , expensive and'- 

Si “ r; ;' r.T ' 

i iincip.al .sKrienUntai bnplements arc the /;«? or pim.nb ; he 

barrow or weeding thc-/om. asmanweedinff 

nhSuRb i the mi, a hollow bamboo used for sowing gr.atn ; the /dmem , 
or spade ; the .ImlAU or rfnm/tr, a sieWe, and the hirhmU or axe s 
the fidra or long connlry cart is used for carrying the gram. ^ ^ 

Tbc chief Bmif crops arc matka or maixe (/M-mn.vs),;ow.tr. 
(Ser«/-»..tv«/g<rre).i.^ds or collon (Gosx.vM.tm .odicnm), tmt. • 
(Phascobts iwlialus), Imr {Cajmiis imlian), miiii! 
iiiiinso), bujra (Pccilkm s/lW"), >»< tettm). tet 

or rice fOrj.-n salm), Unrcis h.v/wn), te/lg.li 

(Piiliicttiii' tttiiiciiiii), raimli {Gitisolla olcijlfil). At tbc ruh I e 
important crops aie wlioat or gc//«H [Trlticum ,restiv<n„), gr.im or 
diam {Cicer tOTWiViKi/i), poppy {Papmer somiiifcrmu), sugiiTcano 
{Sacclmmi officimieimi), aki or linseed (Liimm iisiliitiisimm,) 
iHrtsSr {Emim km), balta {Policlios sinensis), mniar [Pisum 
sativum), 

Maize is of three classes, adan/ia, snti, and sii/ed, _ Amnaii 
comes to maturity in about four months ; the cars of grain usually 
spring from close to the stem. Sit! is of a yellowish colour and 
is a small plant wldcli jnaliires in about sixty days. Sa/eit bas a 
whitish colour and Is reaped within three months. 

Jowar is placed in eight classes, titawaJi, jamdiiJ, nitiid, 
ndndJiTi, chikni,bandel,safed, pun^msi, and kesar. Tim tihnciidi 
variety has ears of grain shaped like a crest; the chief cliaraclcris- 
tlc of tliis variety is tlmt the crop can be grown in n field which 
has not been carefully prepared or ploiigiicd. Jamdad is of a yellow- 
ish colour, its eats being circular in shape and usually drooping' 
Hdlad is red in colour; it is seldom produced, however, jis it Isas 
pot a very good llaTOUt. Nandbai is a small plant, the care in thin 
v.ariety usually strike from the 'seventh leaf. Cbikni, knscr, .and 
other varieties are eaten as luxuries at fc-asts. The ears arc parched 
while green and then eaten ; tins preparau'on is called jnikhadd, 

Tfmr is of two kinds, sbiain and iinbiUn. ■Viibiilii luar is reaped 
in pine months, sliidin six montbs, after sowing. 

Urqd is also of two kinds, bhadaiiria nnd lelia ; tbc bhmlnnria 
variety is a deep black colour while telia is lighter. Bliadanrm is 
sown with irrigated maize, and is reaped with it, while lelia is .sou n 
in dry land in which cotton is sown, and is reaped in the montbs of 
December and January. 

Five kinds of whe.at are recognised safed, ckddui, or imidlihani, 
kalbardi, pissi massi, anti Idl. The saod of ddiidhliani has been 
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lately imported into a few villagofe of Dewiis on account 

of the demand for it in foreign markets, whore it commands a liigli 
price, This wheat is pinkish in colour ; liathnrdi is a hybrid of 
iW and (laiidkhain wheat. It is usually consumed in local maikets. 

-Liil is the least valuable kind atid is of a red colour, Pissi and 
titasti are the varietiei} usually produced in irrigated lands, after 
a crop of inaire. If water is insuflicient for the irrigation of poppy, 
this class of wheat is generally grown. Massi is covered with Jong 
black spines. 

Joivdr is the principal staple food grain with the majority of St,ip!o food 
people throughout the greater part of the year. Maize and bdjra S'ains- 
serve the same purpose when the supply of jowdr fails. Wheat 
and rice are used by the upper classes of the people only. The 
agriculturists pay the State revenue from the proceeds of the 
wheat, rice, cotton and poppy crops, retaining the maltka,jowar, and 
bdjra for their own use, 

Tuar, uiinis, tirad, iitasfir, and gram are the chief subsidiary food Subsidiary 
crops, 

The princip,al oilseeds are tilli, rameli, linseed, tiifingpliali and Oilseeds, 
poppy. 

The hemp called san {Crofolaria juncea) and cotton are the Fibres, 
chief fibres. 

The principal spices grown are eyttw/ {Liiigusticum ajowan), s»m Spices. 
{Citinntin), dliaiia (Coriander), and Jtaldi (Turmeric).' 

Opium, gduja, bhang, and tobacco are the chief stimulants Drugs, 
produced. 

The ordinary vegetables cultivated arc potatoes, cabbages, VegcUibles. 
brinjals, carrots, and many varieties of country vegetable. 

Alioat 30 jTiare ago wheat from lescai seed began to be ousted ffew varieties 
in the British India markets by grain of belter quality and con-°^®®'^®* 
scqucntly a new variety called ddndkhdni was imported from 
Dliar, and has since been found to maintain a high quality. 

Maize from America was tried but did not thrive at all well, 
but the jowdr seed called hdtinasaui obtained from the Deccan 
gives good results. The general tendency of foreign seed is to 
change gradually into (he local variety, green tnfnig, for instance, 
turning into the local grain. Cultivators are not, however, easily 
induced to accept new varieties of seed. 

The area in acres occupied by the principal crops in a normal Area under 
year is given below: — (Table X.) 

SEWIOR branch 

Jowdr (30,000), inaldta (3,800), rameli (2,500), tuar (1, 300), ‘tirad Khan f. 
(300), san (500), rice (300), bdjra (300), cliaola (200), imlng and 
other mixed crops (13,700). 

Wheat (12,000), gram (6,000), opium (3,200), alsi (900), bejara KM. 
(1,900), tobacco (200), sugarcane (100). 
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Bai Sfihiba arc granted to enable cultivators to construct wells 
on favourable contlilions including repayment of loans in five 
years with interest varying from 3 to 9 per cent. Many wells 
liai'e already been constructed on these conditions. As a further 
encouragement to individual effort and wider publicity, an 
inscribed tablet is lixcd at State expense on the wall of every 
well so constructed, giving the owner’s name and date of com- 
pletion. This is done publicly in -the presence of the ryots of 
the fiargmm, the circular being read aloud and its benefits 
cxpLiincd' A small present of clothes is also ntade to the 
owner of the well. 

BOTH BRANCHBS. 

Cattle-breeding is more or less common in all tho pardaitas Cattle. 
-The well-known Nimari bullocks are bred in Bagaud and the Malwi 
at Sarangpur. A cow and a bullock cost from Rs. 10 to 20 
and Ks. 30 to 50, respectively. Sarangpur produces, a superior 
breed of buffaloes costing from Rs. 50 to 100 each. 

Camel-breeding is carried on by the Senior Branch in Alot 
pari\ana, and the Junior Branch in the Ringnod /rr/'giTMfr on a small 
scale. The camel is shorn of his wool every year, from which 
blankets arc made. The blankets vary in weight from 8 to 10 lbs. 
each, and are sold at from Rs. 4 to S each. Tho excretions of 
camels ate highly valued as manure. A camel for baggage work 
can bo had foi^s. 30. Go.ats are of two kinds, tho liarbari and 
Miiltft, Tho foniicr is much valued for '.its milk, sometimes giving 
as much as three seers. These animals cost from Rs. 5 to 15 per 
head. 

livery village has its allotted charnoi or grazing grounds, while p.ijtiirc 
there is aniplc w.astc gras.s land. grounds. 

The following arc the most common diseases among cattle : — 

CItftatl . — Cattle affected by this disease will not cat and tho Cattle 
veins below the tongue become congested and assume a black colour, diseases. 
The usual remedy is to open the veins and rub them with s ilt and 
turmeric. liirlo . — .An insect is said to enter the nose of animals 
while grazing .and cause this disc.tsc. It is believed to be cured by 
c.ausing certain iitaitlras or incantations to be recited in front of the 
animal by a sjiecially qualified person. Another, and more effective 
remedy, however, is to wraj) an ill-smelling plant round the nostrils 
of the animal affected u'itli the disc.isc, ns the odour drives out the 
insect. Phepa . — This is an affection of the stomach. It is cured 
by br.anding the body near the ribs with red hot iron. Kawedi . — An 
insect lays eggs in the liorus of tho cattle. After a time innumer- 
able smalt insects arc produced, which cat away tho horns and 
finally the toji of the skull. A poultice made of the leaves of the 
havH {Ferouio clcplittnliiiii) and tihii (RIelia iiuUcti) is applied to 
the affected part. 
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Tlie Hiost iiuiiortant c:iHl« fair'.- ate iJice.c h'-lil i«-‘n.e a ve.'.i at 
IJlie!.tv.a, itu.ir S:'.ran},'pur, aad every wcflt ni llie ’.dpia, livcr. aai ni 
Alol and Gopatiiiira (in Saraiigpiir) all itt tlic Senior Hr, inch: .wl' 
ill I'ftdimna (Sarangpiir) in the Junior Utan^h, Of tliceihir 
held .at Hhcswa i:. the lnrgi!.t. Tlir. fairis lidd tv.-kr a ye.M in .'.f.i'ii 
(January) and in HaisaMi (Mny). Jt io a noird r.iitle (air to whitV 
persona come from coasider.tlile disi.ance;, even front Hrihl, 
Kliaiidesti, and the lXtc.aii. ‘I’he State let ics a t;<v of three piet. |,tr 
rupee on all sales of cattle. The t.a>. is given out on contract rj'J 
te.aliscs iihoiit Hs. 5,000 a year. Tt.rn'..ieiioii'- of tin value .d uts-i 
two l.'dths take place. The fair open:, ant! cl,)' i , oa e'i''!i e.ar.'-ba 
with a ceremony of vrorship at the tiiriiie ol lijj'-.iin .'.t.'.t.i •.!tt„.!cd 
on a neiphliomini; lull. Thcc)i|en:.i'. of ihi'. nn n'.onv ttf Jefiav-d 
by the State. The icssociaiinn of the l.iir nhli ll.e L;)..'..!!)! shtLie 
constitutes itsmaiii atir.iciion. 

About per cent ol the |K>pul;ttii>;i live ilitr.ilyitt i.cilirt (ly 
by aKrirulturc, the chief culliv,aliiij: <.f,tis l.ii;..; Kf.gititE. ifi,rws». 
Aiijanas, Gujars, Kachhts, Kh..ii», N.iy.ct., , .and .Mev..-li'-. 

SENIOE BRAHCll 


]'ornierl.v very fetv .advr.mes v.tre mad" to aRficitltmi'ili., Icil 
since IWf a. sum hashecn tcsttUrly enter. d in the M.-.te It;:'?, it 
for.id\.ance!. of KAiin foi set d and stihse-n me. Advame in 
are also mude for othei purpors Siiiu tlw i.-mta.' t.at the 
advance;, liatc r.re.ttly incre.f.ed ;md .immie.t i.. Cs. .io,!-’') 

every tear. 

A large quantity of gi.ain iuiiountini; i.. <.fver.n| hi'.ndrei!'. of 
maumis of /ouVir, wliwt and gr.im. is i mt ha' t .1 .'umit.diy ,,t ik.- 
proper scMson iiml stored it, each /„rcg,,„<r (rotu v.'M,-h tiief.,.-, 
piovules U food, and v,in-.nt and . 'Mu. for 

seed, Cotivcnicnt tenues .Hcteletod for thc-eeni-iMt -e. 'U i 

Kr.iin is usually issued at current i-ncc- , the tunuunt W-w). \,u', > 
in cash without interest after the hatscsi. r.,/Mh;' adv.a-.re' ,e 
made •■> cash rq.ay.tblc in d to 5 yearly i„. i.almem . u, ,,,‘,’10,; 
(■,Vs,-„„r to ,mrcb.ase bullocks, to deepen, cleanse, or rrp.air uelh 
and to build new bouses. ' 

Gratuitous adv.anccs .arc also made to poor amiculturist'. „|,e„ 
urgent necessity arises. These measures h.avc "aved ihe a ' 1 
liirists to some eMcnt from the burden of eNurbitam imere’i 

demanded by village bnnhers and from other incidental lo -e- ' 

ruinous in the long run. '-•■•es, sa 

JUNIOR BRANCH. 

roMnoi adv.anccs are usually mtide to .agriculturists in caMi tn 
enable them to purch.aso seed, mnnttro, and bullocks. Advanre- 
arc also made for the coiistrucUon of avells and to such cullivauim 
as wish to build new houses. These advances arc made will, "f 
without uilcrciit according to tho circiinislmices uf c.ach case. Tlic 
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interest charged \-aries usually from 6 to 9 per cent. The seed 
iaL-kiivi is recovered at the end of each harvest, while that given in 
cash is generally re-payable in two to five years, by instalments. 

Section II.— Wages and Prices. 

(TnbU'< Nlll. .mil XIV.) 

BOTH BRANCHES. 

The usual rates for shilled labour arc from 6 to 12 annas per day 
and for nr.shillcd from H to -li annas. The day labourer in 
vilbgcs is generally paid in kind, receiving from 2 to 2* seers of 
gnain a day. Arlizans are paid from 4 to 5 ann.as. 

Labourers arc required for Hlriiliii or reaping, and bedui, the 
process of cutting oST and gathering the ears of grain brought to 
the Ihiilit or thrc-shing-floor. For dltalni a l.ibourcr is usually paid 
from 5 to 10 seers per hr/j/ar. The recent famine having carried off 
a l.'irge number of labotirers, labour rates have been of late much 
hifher than in preceding years. 

V.'nccs for hntai or reaping are given in the shape of hnndlcs Wheat, 
called /lufrts or One is given for every 20 /(iWi.v cut, 
one pitiJi conuining alraul 5 scers of grain. Owing to the higher 
v.alue of whc.at no such difficulty is usually ciepcricnccd in getting 
laboarcrs for wheat reaping as is experienced in the case of jowdr. 

For jrathenng pram, one chans is p.aid for every 20 to 30 chCms Gram, 
pulli d up, A chiins is a row of plants growing in one furrow. In 
thia way a man cams from 5 to 7 seers a day. 

The picking {hmana) of cotton is p.aid .at the rate of Rs. 2 to 3 Colton, 
per numi j :el;cd. There are three pickings in the rc.ar.on- 

i’or colicctinp poppy juice {chtk ) cash w.a-'cs ate given, labourers Poppy, 
■Lelsp y-mally j.aid tine rupee for every three days or eight rupees 
pcs ffi'htz, 

Pficcs have ii:rrt-.a r-'l all round within the Last few years. Tho p„cc<. 
pr'.r*. . ia •- ill.'.;'<- ■ which are nc.ar the hcadiUMi ter.* of a tKirnaiia or 
ro:-tIs or r.dlw.ayi. f.ai.ilitaliiig export, are higlicr than those prevailing 
in pkatea far from good comrntmic.ations. 

A middle class clerk enjoys an annual income of Rs. 150 to 300. Maicrinl 
in'- f.'.mily ttsttally consisting of four or five member.s is entirely 
de{''‘ndcnl upon him for their maintcn.ance. Ills diet is gcner.ally 
Very plain, except nt festivities, when lie iruliilgcs in a better 
quality of food. 1 Hs drer. ir. ah o very simple, consisting of adholar 
crwaisi sloth, /wm/i orj.acl.et,rtH/;rtr/;f;«»nnd ttirb.anor pciRri, llis ' 
whoii* fiifiiiturti including pots, bedding carpels .and sundry articles 
lutdly attiouni - to Rs. P/iO in value. 

SitiM the famine of lf9'M‘'0.') Ihe effects of which still Unger, the. Cu’.tlv.aior. 
rendition of the cultivator has cluanged for the wori c. Before this 
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calamity befell him he could boast of the possession of some talile,' 
but is now compelled to obtain the assistance from the Darbarnr 
a banker in purchasing {or hiring) bullocks, and even seed. The 
high rates now levied and the fall in the price of opium in recent 
years have also greatly diminished the power of cultivators to fa^ ‘ 
bad seasons. Extravagance on occasions of festivals, marriages, and 
death also materially contribute to bring about this state oi things, 
He lives mainly on jowar and dal. His usual dress is a course 
dholafipagniandbaidi. The State hashadto assist the cultivators 
largely to save them from becoming mere landless labourers. It' 
is hoped that with improved seasons and the various measures 
of relief and assistance extended to them by the Dartar they will 
recover their prosperity in a few years. 

DaylabiHirn. Though the day labourer is never well off, his position has been 
improved by the rise in wages caused by famine and pliigne. If he 
had learnt not to squander his surplus ciirnings, his position would 
be materially improved. 

Saotion III.— Forests- 
(Table IX.) 

SEKIOE BRANOH. 

The forests in this Branch lie in the Dewas, Khasgi, and Ciigaud 

iiitfgaim. 

The forests cover 26 square miles, 17 lying in the Bagaud pargaim, 
where more valuable trees are met with and tho forest, 
is reserved. The forest in Dewds nnd Khasgi j>argaims, 
vyhich IS abou^ 6 square miles in extent, is not in one con- 
tinuous piece but lies in detached sections on tho outlying 
spurs of the Vindhyas. The reserved forest at ESgbog.nrh is 
important. It consists almost entirely of teak and Um'walia. 
Besides these forests, there are hvo or three plots of ground in the 
Dewas and Alotpflcgmws where sandalwood grows. These plots 
are reserved by the State. 


. JumOR BRANCH. 

ne forests in thU Branch cover about 21 square miles lying 
wholly m the Bagaud Mrgmm. A smaU portion lies iu Dewas and 
ivQasgu 

both branches. 


System (rf 
CMitro) 


The hamasdafs of the patganai> in each Branch control th 
forests assisted by a darogha and chatmdan. The liacm 
trees are given to the .cultivators to malce agricu 
total implements and for building purposes free of charge < 
are disposed of under the' orders of the Umdsddr, who allov 
villagers to cut and take them away either for their own uso i 
to sell as fuel, on payment of a lax of from 2 to 4 aimas p 
cart-load. The Darbat’s sanction is, however, necessary fi 
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cutting' trees belonging to the Pakka kismn on ‘which duty is 
levied according to an authorised schedule. 

The normal figures of receipts and expenditure of the Senior 
Branch are Rs. 1,700 and Rs. 350 and of the Junior Branch are 
Rs. 1,600 and Rs. 310i respectively. 

Bagris, Bhils, and Ban jaras live and 'work in jangles on daily 
wages of 4 annas for a man and 2 to 2i annas for a woman, 
and 1 to li for a child. 

The forest yields only teak of an ordinary class, small posts, 
joist and rafters being made out of it. Anjan, hia, and sadad 
are used as beams in building houses. Babul trees are generally 
employed in making wheels for carriages and agricultural 
implements. The fruit of the behada, aonla, bel, and babul are 
used in preparing medicines, while the flowers of the mahud are 
used in distilling liquor. 

The bark of the babitl and sal are used in tanning and preparing 
dyes. 

Trees are divided into two classes, pakka kisam or superior 
trees and kachcha kisam or ordinary varieties. The first class 
includes all timber trees valuable for building. The second class 
includes trees which are generally used as fuel. 

The more important trees under each class are given below : — 
Pakka Kisam, 

Sag or teak (Tectona gtaudis ) ; anjan (Hardu'ickia bmata) ; 
bia (Pferocarpus marsnpiunt) ; babul {Acacia arabica) ; sadad 
(Terminalia tomentosa) ; nim {Melia indica) ; am or mango 
{RIangi/era indica) ; tinach {Ougeinia dalbergiotdes ) ; dhdinan 
(Grewia tiliaefolia and vestita) ; imli {Taniariudus indica) ; bans 
or bamboo (Dendrocalanuis strictus and other varieties) ; khajiif 
or date palm {Plicenix dactylifera) ; mahud [Bassia latifolia) ; 
temru [Diospyfos tomentosa), 

Kachha Kisam- 

Behada {Terminalia belerica)', mokha {Scherbera sxoiefenioides) ; 
kadam {Siephygyne parviflora ) ; kusam [Carthamus tineforius) ; 
chironji {Buchanania latifolia) ; dhdora {Anogcissiis latifolia) ; 
hhair (Acacia catechu) ; aonla (PhyUantlms emblica) ; salt 
(Boswellia serrata) ; khejra (Prosopis spicigera) ; gidar (Ficus 
glomerata) ; khdkra (Butea frondosa). 

The following grasses are met with : rosha, gonradi, kdnsla or Grass. 
darbha, barn, ptinia, kandi, and durwddi, 

Rosha {Andropogoii oi several varieties, the commonest being 
A. Martini) is found in abundance in parts of the State. It is eaten 
when young, and wlien full grown is used for thatching. The es- 
sential oil of this plant is extracted for medicine and also used as a 
scent. Gonradi is a coarse common grass which flourishes in most 
places. It grows about three feel in height and bears sm.-ill 
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red flowers ; when young it is eaten by cattle though not 
Tery nourishing. It is also used for thatching. Kansla 
or darb/ta ( Acgmiis cyuosurioides ) is a coarse grass which 
grows in swamps and jftils. It has a feathery flower and 
gtotvs to about 4 feet in height. Cattle eat it when young. It is 
held sacred by Hindus, and is always used in rclipous and 
sacrificial ceremonies, seats are also made of it, and ropes for agri- 
cultural purposes. Bam is always found in j/iils, tialds, and 
rivers. It is speatlike in appearance and grows about 4 or 5 feet 
in height. When dry it resembles harbl. Its stalks when 
green are given to elephants. It is, when ripe,, used for writing 
pens. Puiiia is a very valuable grass for feeding cattle and is 
always given to milch cattle. It grows in any good soil with 
moderate moisture. Kandi or cUiniari is a valuable grass food 
for cattle. It grows in most places, but best on black cotton 
soil. Durwadi or durtipadi grows on irrigated fields especially in 
hedges and in jhils. It agrees well with cattle, but its chief 
value Hes in the delicate shoots which are always found growing 
round the base of its stem. 

The cattle from the villages adjoining the forests are allowed to 
graze m them. 

Section. rSf-— Mines and Minerals. 

(Table XII.) 

No minerals have been as yet found in the State, but a few stone 
quarries exist here and there. 

Section V’.—Arts and Mannlaoturea- 
(Table XI.) 

Sarangpur cloth and fine muslins have been long famous but 
unfortunately the industry is decaying rapidly. 

The common country bhddi cloth is made everywhere as well 
as country blankets. A certam amount of printed cloths are also 
made. 

A ginning factory has been established in the Senior Branch at 
Gopalpura, a village on the Agra-Bombay road near Sarangpur. It 
contains 10 gins, and one other has recently (1906) been opened 
at Alot. 

Three cotton presses and one ^ning factory have been open- 
ed in the Junior Branch. Tlie three former are located in the 
iiargaims of Bagaud, Ringnod and Dewas, and the latter in Dewas 
In the busy season about 1 ,000 mannds of raw material are consumed 
and 160 bales turned out daily. The bales are sent to Bomba 
or Ahmadalxid. The busy season lasts from January to April 
Statistics are given below : — 
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' Name of Factory. 

1 

Naturts of 
work done: 
press gin- 
ning or 
spinning. 

When 

Horse* 
power 
of En- 
gine. 

Num- 
ber of 
presses 

Hands em- 
j ployed. 

started. 

and 

gins. 

Per- 

ma- 

nent. 

Tem- 

pora- 

ry* 


SENIOR BRANCH. 




1. Gopiilpura Ginning 
Factory. 

1 Ginning. 

■ iSSS 

, *2 

1 

to 

^ ! 

25 

2. Alot Ginning Fac- 
tory. 1 

1 Do. ... 

19C6 

! *4 

to 

8 

37 


JUNIOR BRANCH. 


I. Ginning Fa c 1 0 r y 
and Cotton Pres- 
combined at 
Dewas. . 

Pre s 8 s i n g 
and gin- 
ning. 

1900 

12 

43 

1 lo 

>42 

2. Cotton Press at 
Bfigaud. 

Pressing ... 

i8g6 

M 

I 

3 

45 

3. Cotton Press at 
Ringnod. 

Pressing ... 

'S9S 

>4 

1 

^ 1 

40 


SeoUon VI— Commercs and Trade. 

BOTH BRANCHES. 

Tbe import trade is confined to articles required for local General 
consumption and the export mainly to grain, poppy, and cotton. 

Though the railways have caused a distinct increase in trade, tbe 
increase is not as yet very great. 

Tbe principal exports are grain, cotton, oil-seeds, poppy, crude Chief exports 

• 1 . t_ j xh - . • 1 xi- lx • imports. 

opium and toDacco; and imports nee, clothe sugar^ salt, spices, 

metals, kerosine oil, timber, leather, and piece-goods. 

Before the opening of the railways, Indore was the only impoii- 
ant trade centre for both the imports and exports of Dewas. 

A great portion of the grain trade of this State is now, however, 
carried on with Indore, Tjjjain, Ratlam, and Jaora, while imports 
come from Indore, Ujjain, and British territory direct. 

The chief centres of trade in the State are tbe capital and head- 
quarters of the several parganas in each Branch. Dewas town is 
by far the most important gathering and distributing centre, in as 
much as it commands the trade of the neighbouring territory for 
about. 40 miles round! Weekly markets are held at the head- 
quarters of each pargana and at several big villages in each pargaiia. 

They serve to supply articles of daily consumption and necessaries 
to. the villagers. The average attendance -of the dealers varies, 
from 200 to 1,000. These places are both distributing and 
gathering centres. 

The principal castes engaged in trade are Banias, Bohoras,‘and Traders. 
Malwi Brahmans. Banias are either opium merchants, com 
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dealers, doth merchants or sarirfs ; Bohoras are general metihintj , 
and dealers In timber, oil, and hardware ; Mnhvi 'Brahmaw an . 
mostly sd/(Ht:5rs. 

TViderootes. The traffic is generally carried by bulloch-carts.' That jibit 
Dewas and Sarangpur passes to Indore and Ujjain by the Botnbaj. 
Agra and Dewas-Ujjain roads, respectively ; that of ,Alot aoj 
Gadgncha to Ujjain and Ratlam by the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
and that of Ringnod to Jaora. Bagaud also sends its produce by 
the Rajpntana-Malwa Railway. The Banjaras, once an impottait' 
class, who carried most of the trade, both imports and expoiis, 
have now taken to other pursaits. 

The long bullock-carts or gffM of the kiVsdns travel to all parls 
of the State, especially to the railway stations - mid important 
commerdat centres, 

Village shop- Almost every village in the State has at least one shop kept by , 
tccpets. a Bania who deals in ordinary articles of daily use. Some also^ 
make advances tothe cultivators at the time of sowing, collection 
of the revenue, marriages, etc., recovering their loans with high 
interest. 

There are no local hawkers as such, but a class of Muhammadan 
hawkers, popularly called vilayatis, coming mmnly from Afglianis. 
tan, pay yearly visits to most villages in the State, and offer goods 
for sale, consisting chiefly of cloth, spices, and dried fruits, at 
exorbitant prices. The villagers agree to pay the price at some 
future date fixed according to their convenience often a year in 
advance. The traders return at the appointed time to recover 
. (heir money and the man who is unable to pay receives short-shrift 
from his rough creditor. The State now endeavours, as far as 
possible, to prevent these men hawking their wares. 

About a score of capitalists live in the State who are supposed 
to own capital varying from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 75,000, while those 
possessing Rs. 75,000 and over, number three or four. These men 
are either merchants or money-lenders or both. They arc all local 
men. 

Four eras prevail in the State, the Viimma Samvai which is 
followed by merchants of all castes and creeds. The new year of this 
f Kffrtft ShnkU ( October) or the beginning 
0 bright fortnight of Kattik. The accounts for the preceding year 
are closed and the new account books opened on this day. On the 
night of the preerfing day {«»mvBsy<r) the last day of the dark 
ortnight of As/imi, called OiuiaU, merchants worship Lakshin, the 
goddess of wealth, witli great pomp. Another ora the Shali 
vahana or Shaka era is followed by Deccanis in their religious 
observances ; this year commences with the new moon on the 
Gndipaiwa day in Cliailra, which falls in March. The same 
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Gtidipndv.'a-is a Marathi term, meaning the first day on which gudis 
or small flags arc hoisted by all Hindus of Maharashtra as a sign of 
the commencement of the new year. The third era, which is that 
usually followed ofllcinlly in both Branches of the State, is called 
the Mdhoi year.* The accounts of the State are closed at the end 
of this year. It begins on the day on which the ttirig itahshaira 
falls, which coincides usually with the 5th or 6th of June. For the 
sake of regularity in accounts and in business matters, the official 
year is nowadays terminated on the 31st of May, the new year 
commencing from the 1st of June. This year is employed in nil 
official correspondence and in the State accounts. Formerly the 
Muhammadan names of the months were used with this era and 
the monthly salarie s of State ser\‘ants were paid according to these 
months. ,But since the suporintcndency of Diwan Tats'a Sahib 
Gore, the English months have been substituted. The day is now 
divided on the European system. 

Section VII — ^Meana of Commnnioation. 


(Table XV.) 

BOTH BRANCHES. 

Railways as yet nowhere servo the State directly, but their influence Railways, 
is appreciable, and was most noticeable during the famine of 1899* 

1900 when grain was poured into Dew.^s. The new line from Nagda 
to Muttra, forming part of the Bombay Bnroda & Central India Rail- 
wa 3 ’ system will traverse the Alot pargana of the Senior Branch 
and the Gadgueba pafgana of the Junior Bnancb, with stations at 
Kasari and AIoi in the Senior Branch. 


The Agra-Bombay high road runs through State territory from Roads 
north to south, passing by the towns of Hcw.as and SSrangput^^®*’*® 
about 28 miles, lying witliin the State. Metalled roads also join 
Dew,as with Ujjain and Sehore. ' The total milc.'igc of these roads 
is about 42, for tho nialntcnauce and repairs of which, the two 
Blanches of the State together make a yearly contribution of 
Rs. 4,200 to the British Government. There arc two unmct.allcd 
feeder roads, one in the Dagaud pargana which connects the Bagaud 
and Padli.i villages with Mukhatiara station of R.ajputana-Msihva 
Railway, covering a distance of 18 miles and the other joining 
Alot and Gadgiicha to Nagda Station (25 miles). A metalled 
road runs between Dcw.as town and tho Mendki water works 
of the Junior Branch, a mile and quarter distant. The rest of 
the State roads are uninctallod fair weather roads. It is proposed 
to connect Dewas town with Raghog.arh and Akbarpur Khasgi by , 
a metalled road, the cost being shared by the two Branches. 


« Locally this is alw.ay3 so termed but U is actually the l)eccan/<wli eta which 
tras introduced by Shah Lilinn in 1636 alter the conclusion oMils campaign in 
the IJeecan. The M.-ifatlias adopted it and introduced it into Aialwn. The 
year 1240 of this cf.'i comnienccrl in the second month of the iiun year ra 47 
Corresponding wiiti Inly, 1831. To convert to A. U- ndd spo. See frinsep’s Use- 
/ul 7 ',iMer, Vol. IJ, no, .md Urant Duli u Jliifnry oft/ic Miifuirattas, 4O, note. 
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■ Imperial Post Offices have been established at Dewas to\4a- and 
Sarangput and bfanch offices at Sipta, Raghogarhi Alot, Padlianai' 
Eingood, Barotha, and Padlia. A combined Post and Telegraph ' 
Office bas been opened at the capital and at Sarangpur, 

Seotioa VIII.— Famine. 

(Table XXX.) 

A deficiency ot total failure of the raiiis is usually the cause 
of scarcity and famine, though distress is occasionally caused by 
excessive rain, hail, and pests. Agriculturists recognize certain 
prognostics [aiaMa) by means of which they profess to predict the 
nature of the rains. For example, the incessant blowing of the 
strong wind called kulatvan at three successive intervals of a week 
is supposed to bring in favourable rains. Its failure is a sure sign 
of insufficient rain. 

Within the memory of the oldest men no famine bad visited 
Malwa till 1899-1900. It was the direct result of a total failure of 
the rains and the consequent loss of khar'if as well as the' 
rabi crops. Prices rose rapidly and the agricultural and labour- 
ing classes soon felt the pinch. To combat this calamity, 
they were forced to borrow from the sabiiiars and pawn their 
small property, consisting of silver ornaments and brass or copper 
pots, and finally to dispose of their cattle, the doors and rafters of 
their houses and e\'en the tiles on their roofs to purchase 
necessaries. 

SENIOR BEANOH. 

. In the Senior Branch 38 relief works were opened providing 
work for 8,500 persons daily during the height of the distress, the 
cost amounting to Es. 23,034, while Rs. 7,110 was spent on poor 
houses, and Rs. 21,000 recwr’ed from the Indian Charitable Relief 
Fund were chiefly spent in rehabilitating broken down cultivators. 
Takiavi advances to the amount of Rs. 58,212 were distributed, 
and 3 lakhs of revenue were suspended. In 1902, nearly the 
whole of this amount, besides all previous arrears, in all 5 InVh c 
were remitted in commemoration of the coronation of the 
King-Emperor. The total direct cost of the famine was 4 lahh. 
exclusive of remissions of old arrears, etc. 

JUNIOR BRANCH. 

In the Junior Br-mch relief works were also opened in different 
parts of the State which gave relief to about 10,000 persons, costing 
Rs. 28,238. Shops were started, supported by public funds at 
'which grain was sold at low rates and food and clothing were 
distributed daily at the gartbkhaua (poor-house) at a cost of 
Rs. 2,067, Takkavi, in the shape of bullocks and seed and grain was 
issued to agriculturists to the amount of Rs. 27,216, Gratuitous 
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relief was nflorded lo the extent of Rs. 3,383, v/htle Rs. 20,795 were 
received from the Iiidi.m Charitable Relief Fund. Suspensions were 
made to the amount of 1*7 lahlis in this year and Rs. 95,000 in the 
succeeding year, while finally 4*5 lakhs had. to bo remitted. The 
total cost of the famine being 7 lakhs.' 

The famine brought in its train high mortality. Some of the 
people died directly of starvation, but the majority losing power of 
rcsistcncc were carried off by small-pox, cholera, fever, diarrhoea 
and other diseases. 
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CHAPTEE III- 

ADMINIBTBATIVE. 

[Tables XVI. to XXVII,, XXV„ .ind XXXI.l 
Section I.— Administration. . 

BOTH BBANCHES. 

In Mughal days, the State was included in the sarhafs ol 
Sarangpur, Kolri-Piraiva (Alotand Gadgucha), and hKndu {Bagabd), 

In early days the Chiefs of Dewas were usually absentees, attend- 
ing the Peshw.a in some campaign. The Dhvan man.igcd the 
Slate, giving out the pargaitas on ijara. Two other important 
officials, who attended the Chief in the field, were the secretary or 
Cliitnis and the commander of the army, the Baksiti. 

In those days the Chief did not sign official documents or letters. 
He added the words He vimnfi, or, “ this is my request," at the end 
of the letter and in the case of financial papers, wrote sahi or hitmf, 
that is, " sanctioned " in the top corner. The Diwan then wrote 
Rlartand or Gajdnan, the names of the gods Martand and Ganesh 
at the top, the accountant, if it was a financial paper, adding 
janijee ckh or " be it known and the date " at the bottom. Finally 
the State seal was affixed. Two seals were kept, the smaller 
bearing the words, mrtnb shttd (i.e., mtiJiurlab shud), " it has 
been sealed.” The larger seal bore in the case of th^Senior Branch 
the words Sltti shea cltarmii dfidk bhao {father of chief), sut 
{chief’s name); in the Jnnior Branch the superscription ran 
Shiva ndth charaiii tatpar {father's name ), sut {chief's name) 
nirantar- 

These seals are still used, the names of father and son, of course, ■ 
changing with each ruler. 

SENIOR BRANCH. 

Dciatiimnts. The Chief exercises a general control over his State, the Diw.in 
or minister being the prindpal e-xeculive officer, charged with the 
supervision of all the departments. The Chief exercises under the 
treaty of 1818 full powers in general and in civil and criminal 
judicial matters. 

No administrative departments existed in the State till it was 
brought under British supervbion, affairs being conducted by a 
Counral formed of the Diwan, Phadnis, and two other officials. All 
official correspondence was carried on in tiro name of the 
Kdrpardajait (conductors of affairs). Administrative departments 
were inaugurated by Tatya Sahib Gore, when Superintendent, 

The following departments now exist :—Darbar, Revenue, 
Judicial, Phadnisi or Accounts, Military, Educational, Medical, 
Pnblic Works, Treasury, Survey and Soltlcmcnt Office, and 
Sbagirdpesha. 
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Darhar. — The Darbar is presided over by the Chief, who is 
assisted by the Diwan. It is the controlling ollicc. 

The Revetnio Depart »tenl. — ^This department came into exsitence 
under Laid Bishcsliar Nath. Rao Bahadur Kunte, seeing the 
necessity of controlling the revenue and accounts work of the 
pargaaas, appointed an officer with the designation of Sar-kaniaseferr. 
This officer was chief revenue officer and supervised all the revenue 
and accounts of the hatuttsdars. He also had charge of thg 
siirvc}' and settlement office. Lain Bisheshar Noth amalgamated 
this office with the Darbar and changed the designation of the 
Sar-hanutsditr to that of Rlulki muhhtidr. This officer now acts 
ns Revenue Secretary in the Darbar office. 

Judicial, — This department also came into existence in Lal.a 
Bisheshar Nath’s time. Before that the Superintendent or Minister 
used to supervise the judicial work. An officer with the designa- 
tion of Judicial Secretary, now works as Sccret-ary to the Surperin- 
tendent, 

Phadnist, — The accounts branch is in charge of the hereditary 
Phadnis. It is the audit and accounts ofiice of the State. 

AlilHary. — This department was placed in charge of a special 
officer in Rao Bahadur Kunte's lime. Previously its several 
br.anches, such as the Pitfins (cavalrjO, Sibandi (irregular force), 
TopkUdua (infantry and artillery), wore managed by different 
officers. Thd*BoA’&/tf is selected from among the Sardiirs and is 
usually a relative of the R:ij.a. 

Educational, — The Superintendent of the Dewfis High School 
is the head of this department, and Director of Public Instruction. 
The department is managed jointly by both Branches. 

Medical, — This is also a joint department. The State Surgeon 
of the Dewiis hospital is the chief medical officer for the two 
Brandies. He is also the sanitary officer. 

Public Works, — The Engineer is in charge of the public works 
department including the water works. He is also the Municipal 
Secretary for Dewfis Town. 

The Treasury, — Till Rao Bahadur Tritya Sahib Gore’s adminis- 
tr.ation, there were no treasuries in the State. Sums collected in 
the pargauas wore deposited with a local banker of respectable 
position, who v/as called the Pofdur. He had branches at the head- 
quarters of each pariiaua. The State boro part of the expenses of 
the staff, and paid interest on any advances drawn. In Tsitya Sahib 
Gore’s lime a central treasury at Dewfis and sub-treasuries at 
parfiaun headquarters were opened. These were abolished under 
Rao Raja Sir Dinkar Kao’s administration and the Potddr w.as 
rc-appointed. Except for this temporary reversion to the old- 
fashioned system under the advice of Sir Dinkar Rao, the treasury 
'system has been ndlicrcd to. In Labi Bisbesliar Nfitli’s lime a here- 
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ditary jasiritaf of the State was put in chanje of the Itcasat! 
department with the dc.signation of treasury officer. 

Sutves aitd Seiiletimt This office was established in 

Rao Bahadur Kunte’s time. The surveys of cultivated land had 
till then been made by saminddrs and tidiiwigos or their agents. 
The survey ivas usually carried out by the mirdha or hereditary 
class of native surveyor. This practice-was then put an end to and 
a survey office for the whole State with a surveyor in charge rvas 
instituted. The survey of the whole State was made by this 
office on the plane table system. ' 

Shd{,irdpesha.—VMi department deals with the retinae 
conveyances and establishment, including elephants, palanquins, 
carriages, etc., of the Chief, It is othenvise called the Palace 
department. 

OHicia! The official language of the State is Marathi in which the accounts 

language, judicial proceedings and correspondence arc kept. 

Ailtninistia. The State for administration purposes is- divided into 5 iiarganas, 
bions!°"'’ Dewas, Alot, Sarangpur, Khasgi (Raghogarh), and Bagaud. Besides 
these pargmias the Chief receives an assignment of 7 per cent, 
on the revenues of the Dongola tappa, situated in the Kimanpiir 
pargana of Dhar State. Certain paUli rights are also held in the 
three villages of Ganegaon in the Poona District, Tankli in the 
Ahmednagar District, and Chinchagawan in Kbpndesh. Each 
pargam is in charge of a hamdadar who is the chief revenue officer 
and magistiate of his charge. The kamdsddrs arc assisted by a 
dajtarddr or accountant, a chitms ox head clerk, a police inspector, 
and other subordinates. Each pargana has its hereditary revenue 
officers of the old times called the chaudharis smd daiiwigos. 

JUNIOB BBANOH. 

Eefattments. The Chief exercises, under the treaty of 1818, full powers in 
judicial, revenue, and all general administrative matters. 

The departments of the administration ate tlie Darbar or Chief's 
office; the Judicial Department; the Revenue Department ; the 
Military Department; the Educational Department ; the Medical 
Department ; the Accounts Department ; theMKHsirrim of Kdrkhana 
or the Palace Department ; the Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ment ; and the Public Works Department. 

Darbdf. — The Darbar office is presided over by the Chief who 
acts through the Diwan. Officials submit all reports to this office 
on the Judicial, Revenue, and general work of the districts, 
receiving final orders. 

Judicial. — Tlus department is controlled by tiio'Naib’Kdrhhdn 
(assistant minister) who is a District Magistrate and also decides 
civil suits above the value of Rs. 8,000, and hears all civil appeals 
preferred against the Nydyddhfsh, 
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Rci^ctiuc. — The Say~k(imasdar is the chief revenue officer and 
supervises all the revenue work, being also in charge of the survey 
and settlement office. 

MilUari'. — ^The head of the Military Department is the Bakshi. 

Educaiiotial. — The Superintendent of Dewas High School 
supervises the joint educational arrangements in both Branches of 
the State. 

Medica?. — The State Surgeon of the Dewas Hospital is the 
joint Chief Medical Officer of both Branches. 

Accounts. — ^Thc State Treasury and Accounts Department are 
in charge of the hcrcditar 3 ’ Phadnis. 

Palace Deparimeut, — The Palace Department is under the Kdr- 
khduddr who is in charge of the State stables and carriages and of 
all religious and charitable allowances and also makes all arrange' 
ments for ceremonials, festivities, and official darbdrs held at the 
palace. 

Public Works. — The State Engineer is in charge of the Public 
Works Department which includes management of the water works. 

The official language of the State is Manithf in which the accounts Oflicinl 
of the State and judicial proceedings and correspondence are kept. 

The State is for administrative purposes divided into six pargattas Adminisira' 
each in charge of a kamdsddr assisted by a staff consisting of a 
Police Inspector, dajiaddr or accountant, chiUns or head clerk and 
clerks for revenue and judicial work, and pafwdris. The kamdsddr 
is the chief executive officer and also exercises magisterial powers 
of the second or third class, and civil powers in suits not exceed* 
ing a value of Rs. 500. 

The six pargatsas arc those of Downs, Snrangpur, Ringnod, 

Khnsgi (Akbarpur), Gadgucha, and Bngnud. Besides these regular 
pargauas the Chief receives 7 per cent, from the revenues of the 
Dongola situated in the Himanpur/wrrgoMaof Dhnr State. 

BOTH BRANOHBS. 

The internal administration of the village is carried on by the Village 
patxcdris, paid, haval(idr,cliauktddr, and balai, Thepatwdri was “at®nomy. 
formerly a vatanddr, that is he cither enjoyed a grant of revenue 
free land or a fi.xcd grain allowance or both in return for the 
work of keeping accounts and collecting the land revenue. This 
system did not work satisfactorily and consequently p.aid paiwdris 
have been gradually substituted. The palv/dri also siipcrvi.scs 
the bringing of now land under cultivation, executes the orders 
of the kamdsddrs and assists in collecting the revenue. The paid 
is the headman of the village and assists the patwdn in extending 
cultivation, secs that no encroachment upon land belonging to the 
village is made, settles petty disputes among the villagers and 
carries out the kamdsddr's orders. The havalddr acts under the 
instructions of the palwdri. He assists in recovering the tauzi 
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( instolmcnt of Die revenue ) from Hie cullivatorr, Sik) keep-; wiir; 
over ciiUivntor’5 proiluee, pvnJinc pajmentrif J»ic roi'casic rfenixe-t, 
The bnini fjives information to the I'olire of any ofience committm 
williin the honnil.try of the villaee: he /it o arir. n-. ;i erter (•fi/>»a.fiv 
wHaniiomichii’oritcrsofthr JMrlnriotlievillaiiPia Siy tieat ci 

iltum. When anyoffieia! vi;.its the vili.ii'c lie arronf!-'. !>■: ntppS-; 
of erain, r/rasi, fuel, etc. He c/itrie-- me- wvci (mil list'- nil tin,!*, 
of nil nial service. 

The /iirrsffi is tho village prif'l .ami aMreh i.vr. He ton uituhi, 
/inHcl/r(«/!i/ orc.ili'mlar nmlpoinl'.oiit .lie p' ii.ii'.il.iV' for/'iivie-; SK'l 
VOTformhiitmarria/tPs and other ceieiimnir-'. He al'O tar/jitt ly 
ccriaiii riles .at nMriir.i'.,smimni; the vilbetrs ainl ■■tipiil'C'. dti/iUr.p 
water to Urahmati Icivellee. .amt Stale oil tia!-. viiitin", the liils' e. 

llc'iiilfs ihe-.c ofiicLals ami •.crv.ant-, every vili.i.T i.f a'.y site h.v. 
its lil.ael/smilh, carjicnlcr, rubhlci, poltpi, ctiiin:ii> or Iv.tlitrv-wl.tr, 
(/rtior lurlier, ami others. The bather in p ir/irti'.it is an iinpi'(l.>«l 
pcfnnaj’c, .as he ides the worl: of tlwiiii)', lif i.itrif’. a le/rel’, .ai!'. 
as intermediary in aitam;ine, m.iriui'f . and i‘. the nrv.'atan.'e.'nl 

tlte whole ttei'/hlnmthoml. He heht' l.inijt. and Isjkv nftvt 
the house at which clliii.th. ol tlte State put upv.hi-a iw So'/r. 
The artisans prep.aro aprirultnial imjdfm nts and keep thfin in 
order i for thi'. wurlt they are repaid by a • Ita'e of the iltave 
produce at each hatvcM. 

Scollon ll.-l.iiw and Jncllcc- 
SENIOR BRANCH 

Oilydjyj, Only case.', of first inipoiK.nce were in e.atly d.iys he.aiil by Ih" 
Chief nr iinniMer. For Hewn', town .an orditiaty >'lrtk v.’.ius en- 
('aije.d who decided trillinii ciiiiiiii.al c.i'C. Thi- tleik n-"ed to 
dispose of these cases by inllictini; smill line -, a mai-ty of the 
fines bcitn; sent to the Jtmior Roancli, wliir-h u-.'d to fidlow the 
same course. Serious olfrnres of hiKhw.ay or cam; robberic . .amt ol 
ntardcr wore all de.all with by the in.iKisi/iirs of piir/,.iniis, urnaily 
liy inliicliin; corporal piinishnicnt .and iinpiii onint nl. The p"nnlly 
awarded for theft of all dusciiplionr and setioiia ass-uilts, was 
ordinarily cor]'or.al punishmcnl with a fWn ( a Itatiier thoiiRed 
whip ) or with a scebauJ ( a leather mat lincale ). I’erMiiv under 
suspicion of murder or theft wetc hcalcn d.iily until they cinlc-.sr l 
to an offence. Officials, Slate scrvianls, ami pcrtotis ol impoit.ince 
were imprisoned in the Alol /jrtrAi (fort). Those svho could aflotd 
to pay heavy stints were inv.ariably rcle.ascd. 

Prescni Tills condition of affairs continued in ibe Senior Hi.ancb till l!i67 

system, Atifitiit (court) at Downs w.as opened, and .an officer 

called the imsim ailalnl appoimed .as civil and criminal jiidfic, in the 
time of H/ij/i Krislin,aji Hao 11. AltbouRli this court war. established 
tlic old oral system of adminislcrine justice and iafliclinu punish- 
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mcnts was adhered to. When, however, Talya Sahib Gore became 
Superintendent of the State lie discontinued oral enquiries, and 
liad regular written records made of each case. The hamasdars 
used to send up the most trifling cases to the Superintendent for 
disposal. The Alot hamasJuf still used to inflict the punishment 
called dhiitda, a punishment usually awarded for the offences of 
adultery, rape, or' elopement. The offender was placed upon an 
ass facing -towards the tail with his face besmeared with 
lampblack, and led through the towi. Pandit Sarup Nanayan 
invested the kamdsddrs of parfitiiias with third class magisterial 
powers and introduced the British Indian Penal Code and 
Criminal Procedure Code. Later on, when Rao Bahadur 
V. K. Kunto tool; charge of the State, the system prevailing in 
British India, modified to suit local usage, was adopted. A. regular 
series of courts was instituted from subordinate parnana courts 
to the final .appellate court. In administering justice Brilish Acts 
arc followed in the spirit, the Darb.ar retaining the power to make 
such modifleations as arc suitable to the circuiiislaiiccs and 
condition of the people. ^ 

Ko legislative body exist in the Slate. The Supcrinlcndenl (or Legislation, 
llie Chief when exercising powers) in consultation willi the minister 
and other officials, issues the necessary . rules an^ regulations 
which have the force of law. The Indian Penal and Criminal 
Procedure Codes, the Civil Procedure Code and Evidence Act have 
been adopted tvith modifications, while local Acts regulating Court 
Fees, Limitation, Stamps, Rcgistmlion, and the carrying of arms 
have been lately framed and passed by the Darbar. 

The Raja is the highest judicial authority in the State exercising 
full powers under the treaty of 1818. 

The Adiilal (Court) of Dowiis is presided over by a civil judge State Courts 
who decides civil cases up to any amount in value. He is also a 
magistrate of the first class. An assistant is given him with powers 
to decide civil cases up to Rs. 200 ; he is also .a socqnd cl.ass 
magistrate. The jurisdiction of the Addlat extends over Dcw.ts 
town and the fiargauas. 

In the Jtargaitas the kamdsddrs arc invested with civil and criminal 
powers. The kamdsddrs of S.ar.angpur, Bagaud, and Khfisgi e.xercise 
the pov/ers of a first, second, and third class magistrate, respectively. 

They are also civil judges for tlicir par^anas. The Sarangpur 
hamdsddr is empowered to entertain suits up to Ks. 1,000 in 
value, the Bfig.aud kamdsddr up to Rs. 500 and the Kh.asgi 
hamdsddr up to Rs. 50. 

In the partiana of Alot the kamdsddr has heavier revenue work 
and so is given only criminal powers as a first class magistrate, an 
independent officer being appointed as civil judge .and subordinate 
magistrate for the parnaiia, T/te latter is empowered to dispose of 
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Cost of citab' 
lisbinent. 


Ucfrislation* 


Courts. 


cases tip lo fl value of Ks. 1,000 anti cxerciscb mnnislcriol ponen; 
of llic second class. All appeals cither civil or criminal are prefer- 
red to the Darbar at Dowas presided over by two judges, 'ihe 
hereditary Diw.tii is the senior Judge and the judicial Secretary Ihc,’ 
junior. The second and final appellate court is that of the Chief, 
The total annual expenditure on hvr and justice in the State ir 
about Rs. 11,000, Ihc value of properly litigated on in the year 
1905 w.a5 Rs. 61,000, 

JUNIOR BRANCH. 


A regular court was first established at Dewas in tlie year 1S73-74. 
Before that, the Chief and bis Diwiiii used to ndniini.stcr justice 
at their discretion. 

Besides imprisonment, whipping, transportation and capital 
punishment, detention in the stocks or klioila was cnmniotily 
inlliclcd, while anotlicr punishment consisted in placing heavy 
stones on tlic heads of criniin.nis nlm were tiuii left out in the lint 
sunshine. These old methods of punishment h:nc pr.ailually died 
out since the cstahlishmcnl of regular coutls. Appeals from the 
decisions of this court were preferred to the itilinp Chief or to the 
Darbiir. 

No logislalivo body exists in the Stale, any arts or regiilatioiii. 
required being issued by the Chief in consnllalion with tlin 
Diw.nn. 'Hie General Acts of the Government of India arc followed 
as guides in most matters. A Liniil.alion Act w.as passed in 
and a Court bees Act in 1894, both based upon the similar Britich 
India enactments. 


Tlie hamasdaf in charge of each parnaim is invested with llic 
powers of a magistrate of the second or Diird cInEs, arid also .aulhoris. 
ed to dispose of civil suits to the value of Rs. 500. In Hip town of 
Dewas a civil court is presided over by Ihc Kx&yCuihhh or 
civil judge who decides original suits to llm value of Rs 8 000 
and rdso exercises the powers of a magistrate of the second class' 
and licars civil appeals against the decisions of tl,e hmm,'di,rs 
He is assisted by a magistrate of the third class with powers to 
dispose of such civil cases as arc handed over to him by the civil 
judge. Civil end criminal appeals from the decisions of both 
these courts and all criminal appeals from the decision of the 
kmnasdars are preferred in the court of the mib-hirbMn who ' 
invested with the powers of a District Magistrate and who is -. 1 . 1 
aiithonscd to entertain onginal civil suits of unlimited value ^ Vl 
also deals with criminal cases and original suits agaiua sort/Ar! 
and mankans. The Darbar court (Chief’s personal court) 
the highest court in the Stale, dealing with liciuous cases and 
hearing rinal appeals. 
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The judicial establishment costs about Rs. 17,000 annuallj’. Cost of 
Value of property litigated about in the year 1905-06 was andiit^Tio"! 

■ Bs. 61 . 000 . 

SectJon 11I»— Finance. 

(Tables XXVIII. and XXIX.) 

The history of the State finances begins with the establishment of Finance, 
the British Supremacy. Prior to the treaty of ISIS the Chief was 
obliged to maintain large forces to assist the PesbuiL To defray 
the heavy e^penditure incurred he had to borrow heavily from 
hauliers who were repaid by assignments of the land revenue of 
the State, whole pfirgaHiTs being given out to them in farm. Many 
bonds are still held by the descendants of these old sahuMrs. 

‘ SENIOR BRANCH. 

During the time of TukojT II. the annual income of the State was 
not more than Rs. 75,000. After the lapse of about 30 years, the 
revenue rose to I'G lakhs and 30 years later to 3 lakhs. As the 
income of the State gradually increased during these 60 years, the 
expenditure under various heads also increased. An examination 
of the items of expenditure during the last 50 years shows that 
the Slate income before 1818 was expended almost wholly 
on ihe army, the Raja’s personal household, and allowances to 
his sardtirs and courtiers, very little being spent on the ad- 
ministration or improvement of the land. Since the State came 
, under British supervision, hov/ever, large sums have been spent on 
the judici.-il, police, and revenue administration of the State, and 
on education, medical relief, and public works. 

From 1866 to 1876 while Krishnaji Rao II, was conducting the 
administration, the State was burdened with debts c.'iused by his 
cxtraTOgance, The debts at length became so unwieldy that the 
Government of India was obliged to ioterfero. Since then the 
finances of the State have been properly controlled and the heavy 
debts, amounting to nearly 30 lakhs were rapidly paid oiT, while 
at tlie same time considerable sums were spent on improvements. 

The finances of the State arc now controlled by working on a 
regular budget. 

Weekly accounts of receipts and expenditure from the par&atta 
treasuries arc sent regularly to the phaduisl odico where they are 
examined and incorporated with the sadr accounts. Formerly 
monthly accounts called idlcband or goshwdm were sent in, 
now these weekly accounts have been substituted for them. 

Every payment is made on a cheque issued from the phndntsi 
oiTtce under the Darbar's sanction. 

^ The hamiisddrs of parj;aitas arc only autliorised to incur limited 

expenditure within their'budgct allotments. 
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Chiel sources j]jg fe^enue is about 3‘S lalthsof which 2‘7'lakhs are, 
anr«pcnai. derived from land ; Ks. 33,000 from customs and excise j Rs. 10,000 
*""• from duty on (^ium; larv and justice Rs. 10,000 ; and. Rs. 7,700’ 
from tania. The land alienated in jdgtrs produces an income of,, 
about Rs. 80,000. 

The main heads of expenditure are Chief's establishment 
Rs. 76,000 [collection of revenue Rs. 69,000 ; military Rs. 28,000 ; , 
public works department Rs. 28,000 ; general administration , 
Rs. 24,000 j police Rs. 22,000 ; education Rs, 8,000 ; and medical' 
Rs. 7,000. 

In the famine of 1899-1900, the State was obliged to borrow ' 
3 lakhs of rupees from the Maharaj.is Sindhia and Holkar. To 
liquidate this loan, Rs. 25,000 a year are alloted in the budget. 

JUNIOR BRANCH. 

The finances of the State are supervised and controlled by the 
Diw.in. Regular budgets are prepared at the beginning of the year 
while weekly accounts of receipts and expenditure arc submitted 
from the parsaitas to the p/iadtiisi office where they are audited 
and incorporated with the sadr accounts. 

No reliable material is available regarding figures for the income 
and the expenditure of the State before 1880. 

The chief sources of expenditure at that time were the pal.aco 
expenses, allowances to the Raja's sarddfs and the military, the 
amount spent on the administration bmng very smiilt. 

The total income is 3 ' 5 lakhs of which 2 ' 6 lakhs come from land, 

oi revenue ' 

and expend!- Rs. 20,000 from customs dues, and Rs. 14,000 from opium and 
‘xre* excise. The income of land alienated in jirgirs is Rs. 70,000. 

The chief hcjids of expenditure are collection of revenue 
Rs. 50,000, Chief's establishment Rs. 48,000, and general adminis- 
tration Rs. 17,000. 

The financial position of the State was satisfactory till 1899 
when famine loans amounting to 3 '7 lakhs were contracted. The 
Slate holds Government paper to the extent of 2 '8 lakhs, 

BOTE BRANCHES. 

Coinage, There was never a State coinage, all transactions being carried 
on in the comage of Indore, Ujjain, Partabg.arh, Bundi, .-md Kohih. 
These corns reemved special marks on them called fappa from 
State goldsmiths specially appointed for the purpose, before being 
circulated for use in the State. 

The mark made at Dewas town on halt coins was called a jald- 
dhari, being ffie image of the Shivliugam, that at Alot and G.idgn. 
cha was a circular emblem representing the figure of the moon. 
The copper coins current in the Suite were called Bariidi ( i.e. 
from Berars ) picc. 
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AH thrsc cohis have disappeared since the inlroducllou of British 
coin in 1S95. 

In 1876 /in/i was made legal tender and remained so till 1895 
when British coin replaced it from the 1st of Juno 1895. This 
reform was enfcctcd gradually by requiring the payment of all fines 
and all fees in ci\-il suits to be made in British coin, while the 
contractors for siiyar and ahhttri were ordered to pay in British 
Indian coin. Finally the ijarailars were required to pay the land 
revenue in British coin at a fixed r.itc of exchange, which allowed a 
slight profit to ijCtradar, The whole revenue was afterwards 
converted into coin at thenate of Rs. 101-12 huli to Rs. 100 
British coin. 

Section IV.— Iiond Revonuo- 
(T.ablc XX.) 

SENIOR BRANCH. 

The land is the property of the Chief, a cultivator having culti- 
vating rights only ro long ns he pays the assessed revenue. The 
Icotirc is riolviii'i each cultivator holding directly from the Darbar 
without the intervention of a farmer at zatmudtir. 

Each khitUt ( holding ) cont.ains a few biyjias of irrigated Land, 
the greater part being dry land called tmilclrtt together with a 
certain sharu of pasture land. In thcBagaud/’tjrgrtfia only do the 
cultivators itossess rights of rale, mortp.agc, and alienation. 

The prc'icnt scheme of rsZ/mrifri wells mentioned under irriga- 
tion c-arries full occupancy rights with it willi respect to the irrig.atcd 
area. The Slate hand is occationally given in buiai tenure 
( tri/a, a share) in which the .actu.il produce of the field is shared 
between the cultivators and the Darh.ir ; this is the [iraclicc in 
remote and inaccessible parts or wlicrc land fit for cultivation has 
trot been tal.en up by regular cultiv.ators. 

Another method of disposing of the land is cccasionnlly follow- 
ed. Whcii owing to the desertion of a village its fields .are lying 
fallow they arc made over to I lie cultivator of an adjoining village 
on tenure. The holders of such land jiay in the 

revenue at the harvests. 

Much Stale land is held in which is of five classes. 

and dfiartiuhJiiyn land grants arc made for the 
mahitrnnnce of (cmplcn and the support of Brahmans. K/ioti 
land is held by the fuUd or headman of each village ; these lands 
are partly revenue free and have been in the possession of the 
family for generations, the fafcls Jicingoniy required to pay liia 
IhdJu cess on this land, equivalent to one-third tho normal assess- 
ment, Pitltia lands arc petty gmnls held by villag'o servants, 
stt' h as bitluis, carpi-nlcrs, etc, ; their hoiden; aic not leqiiireil to p.iy 
any revenue or cesses. Jupjr lauds have usually been given ic\ ciuu' 
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Special 

tenure 

(Tables VTII 
and XXXI). 


Settlement 
(Tabic XX). 


Rates* 


Cesses. 
(Table XX). 


free, eillier for signal service rendered or through favour. There 
are fourteen Jnslrdars in the State holding twenty-four .villages 
(see Table XXXI). Isiuurarl tenure land is held on a quit'rentor 
permanent settlement. These grants are either of whole villages 
or individual holdings, or for land held under the irrigation .Trust • 
Fund rules, and are generally old grants made to indigenous 
Thalturs. There are ttnisfinirdrdars holding twenty-four villages. 

Besides these tenures there are two special tenurre in Alot 
pargana. These are called chauihan and iiirkdn, CImuihdit 
means a fourth and turkin, belonging to a Turk or Muhiimmadan. 
Twltdn lands are those held from the Muhammadan period and the 
present holdings dating from that remote time are still preserved 
and regarded as privileged. After the decline of the Muhammadan 
power, the Marathas levied the customary tax of one-fourth or 
chauth on these lands which came to be called chauthan lands. 

These tenures ate still held hereditarily by the cultivators of 
the villages of Blum and Kalshya in K\cA. pargana. The holders 
of these villages, who are Sondbias, always resisted a regular sun'cy 
and settlement, but yielding to pressure the villagers of Kalshya ( to 
escape assessment ) agreed to pay double the old rates. 

It is a rule that no land held on inani or istimrar can be sold 
without the permission of the Datbar. 

The land was first surveyed in the time of Tukoji Rao 11., and 
since then much waste land has been brought under cultivation 
and the area under irrigation materially increased. Until lately 
pasture grounds included in the khdfa of a cultivator were not 
assessed but were given free for his use, but now every plot of 
ground is brought under assessment according to its productive 
powers. The rates of assessment and cesses have gradually 
increased and now appear to have reached the climax, some 
addition to the assessment having been made at each stage" in the 
history of the State during the last fifty years. 

The rates for land vary in different pttfgauas according to the 
productive capacity of the soil. The rates for wet land vary from 
Rs. 3 in Bagaud to Ks. 18 per htgha in Alot pargam, where the 
rates for irrigated land are higher than in other pargauas, as the 
soil is richer and specially adapted to poppy cultivation. The 
rates for dry land vary from 6 annas to Rs. 2. The rates for land 
in which betel and tobacco are produced often rise to Rs. 30 per 
higha. 

The cesses fall under two divisions: Ordinary and Extra- 
' ordinary. 

Ordw/ffry.— Ordinary cesses are of two kinds; General and 
' Special. 

The general cesses are rates levied on land-revenue and are 
payable by all the cultivators. They ace as follows 
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• pahcari Cess at 4 per cent, in pargaiia and 3 ‘125 per 

cent, in the oth&r i>argauas. It was levied to meet the cost of the 
j^iwari establishment. Gao Khatcha ( village expenses ) levied 
Bt 3 '125 percent., to meet village expenses on the occasions of 
festivals, and for charities, etc. In the Dewas Jiatgatia a cess called 
the grass cess is levied instead at the same rate, while the village 
expenses are defrayed by. the fiatets out of the siihdi ( shares of 
grain ) received by them. MadrSsa patfi or school cess at i per 
cent, for maintenance of schools. 

The special cesses are — 

Peri ( tree-tax ) at 3 annas per mango tree and mahud tree. 

Patel patti, 'a.itazaraua which was formerly levied from each 
paid to the amount of a full assessment on the paid’s khoti land 
once every 3 years. It is now, hotvever, taken yearly, one-third of 
the whole amount being paid each year. It was originally called 
tisn/a, when levied every 3 years. B/icf.— Formerly patds and 
Thakurs presented a Bhet of one rupee each to the Chief and the 
principal officials w-hen visiting a village. These are now absorbed 
into the State revenue demand and arc realised annually. Sut- 
tafla. — Formerly all balais had to give a bundle of yarn each 
free for ropes required for the horses of the paga. This is 
now commuted into a fixed cash payment of Rs. 2 per village, 
which is defrayed by the balais. CItamari or Adhodi. — Formerly 
the chamars had each to give half a hide (hence the name 
Adhodi ) free for the use of the State pdga. It was subsequently 
converted into a cash payment of Rs. 2 per village. 

Extraordinary cesses are Tikkdpalli, Bdnpatti, and Ddkhal- 
klidrij mzarana. 

Tikkdpaiti is levied on the occasion of the Chief’s succession. 

It is levied on all classes of mudfi-bolders, in enjoyment of 
land or cash or both. One year’s nett income is taken. Bdnpatti 
is levied on the occasion of the Chiers marriage. Formerly one 
year’s nett income was taken. Similar pall is were taken in old 
times on various occasions which entailed extra expenditure on 
the State. DdAfiaf-fc/iar/j fiasardwa is levied on the occasion of a 
iititd^ddr's succession to his ntiidfi. One-fourth of the nett income 
is taken when the heir is direct, and one-third or one-half, respect- 
ively, when he is a remote collateral or is adopted. 

The cultivator until lately paid the lanzi ( revenue) in four instal- CollEciion. 
ments. The first instalment is called shakunpota tausi \ so called 
because the amount collected from the parganast is placed as an 
auspicious present before tlio Chief in the public darbar wliich is 
held every Dasahra. This instalment was introduced by Rao 
Baliiidur Tatya Sahib Gore who, when Superintendent, ordered 

' Utcrally " omen-purse,” i e,, the completeness or otherwise of this collec- 
tion acted as an omen of the rest. 
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that two annas per nipco out of revenue demand should. -.be. 
collected before the Dasnhra ( 10th of Aswin sudi ). This instalmoiit 
is also called the maize <<rK*/ as the’ first crop which ripens is 
tmkka, ^ 

The other instalments fell in KartiU^ Mash, and BaisSkh. These 
have now (1906) been abolished and replaced by two' instalmenls 
of 8 annas each, realised within six weeks of Miirs^shtrsct sudi 
15th (November), andChaif s«df 1st (April), respectively. This 
gives the cultivator ample time to dispose of his produce in the 
open market. 

The pattoan collects the revenue. In Dewas he 

formerly received as bis fee a grain dole, called siikdi, at the rate 
of five seers on every Hg/ia cultivated. This practice has been 
abolished and patwdns now receive a cash payment instead. Many 
of the palwans in the Dewas pargaua are hereditary servants, but 
since villages have been regularly grouped in. circles, and each circle 
has been put in charge of a paiiodn, these hereditary patwdi'Uhips 
have ceased to exist. In the Sarangpur and Alot pargaim 
patxvdns were formerly paid half an anna in every rupee collected, 
A peon is attached to ihepahoari who duns the cultivators if the tauat 
is not paid. In Dewas he is known as the Udtudaf, and in Alot as 
the havaldar. For each pargana an officer, called the sar^paiumn, 
is appointed to inspect the work of the patwdns. 

The revenue which the patwdrl collects from his circle is sent 
to the paegaita treasury whence the Itamdsdar transfers it to 
the Huzur treasury. The revenue work of the kamasddrs is 
supervised by the Revenue Secretary. ’ 

Formerly all the parganas in the State were given on ipdra or 
farm, but now only a few villages are farmed out. The ijaradd? 
pays the assessed revenue by instalments and in return receives a 
commission at the rate agreed on when the contract was made. 
The ijaraddr can with the hamasdar's sanction evict any cultivator 
who does not pay the revenue demand. ' 

Besides the ijdraddrs, the class of men known as iipddfs { middle* 
men ) advance money to the cultivators to enable them to pay the 
revenue demand, receiving bade the amount witli interest, after the 
produce is sold in open market, or else on condition of receiving the 
whole produce at a rate fixed in anticipation. The transactions 
between the ^pdafs and cultivators are usually private, but occasion- 
ally the fipdars make the advances on the security of the Darbar. 

About Rs. 69,000 are spent on the collection of the land revenue, 
on account of the salaries of the kamasddrs of parganas with their 
establishments, together with the. allowances called ddnit, paid to 
the hereditary zaminddn and kanuttgos. 
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JUNIOR BRANCH. 

Tbc Chief is the sole proprietor of the soil. The ryot h.is only 
cuitivalinff rights Oti his holding so long as he p,iys the revenue. 

There are, however, a few exceptional cases in the pargana of 
Bagaud, 'where agriculturists enjoy proprietary rights entitling them 
to sell, mortgage, or otherwise alienate their liind. 

At first the system of assessment called harphnla (assessment Poll lemmi 
by the hal or plough), which was in vogue long before the appear- 
.ance of the Mar.atlms in hl.ilw.a, w.ts generally adhered to. The Land 
was occasionally measured, before being assessed, by the mirdhas 
or loral surveyor.^, who usimlly did their work either by means of a 
rope or a b.'imboo, a system known as tlic kaddhap, and sometimes 
by an eye estimate only. This system of measuring continued in 
force till 1S£0. • 

Raja N.arayan Rao c.arly licc.'imc convinced of the utter useless- 
ness of this method and the gross abuses attending it, and abolished 
it. A regiil.ar survey of the territory w.as commenced at his 
instance i.i the ye.ar ISSO and completed in 1883-81. This survey 
brought to light sm area under cultivation of .nbout 25 per cent, over 
and above the assessed land on which no revenue was being paid. 

Another serious defect was also discovered in that, while tho 
stand.'ird measure for area was at that time a htgha equivalent to 
165 square feet, the actual btglia used in survey was only to 
145 square feet. Tho Darbar endeavoured to bringing tho practical 
measure up to the theoretical one but found it impracticable, and 
the reform has been dropped. 

A second surr'cy w.is commcncal in 1894 .and completed in pccnml 
1897. No assessment has ns yet been made, however, on account ‘'“f'cy- 
of the famine of 1899. 

In the time of Raja Jiwaji Rao the land revenue of the State 
was leased on the tjdrit system. But this has been gradually 
abolished, and, at present, only a few villages arc given on ijdrd. 

The scttlcmpnts of the pargautts of Bi'gaud and Kliasgi ( Akb.arpur) 
were made in 1891-92 and 1895, respectively. 

The palttiin of each village assisted by a. paid and chaukiddr coWcciion. 
collects the revenue of the village and sends it to the hamasddr, 
who, in turn, forwards it to the State treasury. Money lenders called 
f«/>ifdr.s advanced money to the cultivators to pay off the Stale revenue 
deiitand on the condition of receiving it back with interest after 
the sale of the produce in open market, or not infrequently on 
the condition of receiving the whole produce at a rale fixed in 
anticipation. These transactions between tho ftpddrs and cultivators 
arc usually imivalc. But occasionally such advances arc made on 
the guarantee of the Slate. i\ certain number of villages are still 
held on ijdrd, Iho ijannlar or farmer being responsible for the 
payment of the revenue and being allowed from 6 to 10 per cent. 
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commission for the trouble of collection, This system facilitates 
realisation of the demand but is liable to be detrimental to the 
permanent interest of the cuilivatots, miless followed with great, 
caution and under strict supervision. A high assessment, specially 
on irrigated land and the considerable fall in the price of opium in ■ 
recent years, have greatly diminished the capacity of the cultivators ■ 
to withstand natural calamities, while gross extravagance on the' 
occasions of marriages and otlter ceremonials are serious causes of 
poverty. The revenue has always been paid in cash. ■ 

Rales, The rates for irrigated land vary from Rs. 3 in the pargmia of 

Bagaud to Rs. 30 in the Ringnod pargaiia per blglia. The latter 
abounds in rich soil and is specially suited to poppy cultivation.' 
The rates for dry land vary from annas 6 to Rs. 1-12 per iUgha, 
Remissions After the famine of 1899-1900 villages were grouped and classified 
sions?*’’'"' nccording to the average amount of rain they received and the 
ordinary harvest produced, and a scale was fixed for each group, a 
certain proportion of the revenue being suspended. The revenue' 
thus suspended was finally remitted at the time of the coronation 
of Edward VII. It amounted to 4'S lakhs. 

Temires Tenures fall into two classes, khiiha or those directly under the . 
and'’xxxi)' Darbgr and alienated lands. The latter comprise jSgir grants to 
sardars and officials, and a few nweiji or revenue-free holdings, A 
certain number of villages are held on ijdrd or farm. The ijaraddr 
has no power to alienate bis land. Some of these ijara leases have 
been granted to old State servants. A revenue circular, issued in ■ 
1881, confers occupancy rights on cultivators under special circum- 
stances, There ate also some land holders in the Ringnod pargana, 
who enjoy land in permanent ifard subject to the condition of their 
agreeing to pay the revenue with such periodical increments as the 
Darbar may consider justifiable. 

Section V.— Misoellanooua Reveirae. 

(Table XXL) . ' 

BOTH BRANCHES. 

The chief sources of tmscellaneous revenue are excise, customs) 
and stamps. 

Opium. The average area under poppy ip ifae Senior Branch territory 
is 3,200 acres, most being grown in the Dewas and-Alot pargaims. 

In the Junior Branch the area cultivated averages 3,000 acres, and 
lies mainly in the Gadgueba and Ringnod parganas. In both 
cases the ordinary rates for irrigated land are levied, which vary 
from Rs. 29 per acre to Rs. 10, each acre producing about two 
dhans (10 seers) of chlk. No opium is manufactured locally, the 
crude product being sent to Indore, RaOfim, and Ujjain. The 
duties levied are a 6mt tax of two pies per rupee ad valorem, and an 
export duty of Re. 1 per dhart Reported from the State Immvn 
as aphm, pamaU About 1,000 maunds are exported yearly, the 
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income derived from taxes being in the case of the Senior Branch 
Us. 10,000 and of the Junior Branch Rs. 12,000. 

Hemp dru^are cultivated to a very small extent, the greatest Other drugs, 
area being at Nagdn and Saronj village In the Dewas pargana of 
the Senior Branch. 

Until 1900 the abkan or excise arrangements were managed 
independently by each Br.mch, wbDe the /dg/rddrs and isUmrardars 
controlled the abkaei in their own \'iilages. This system was un- 
satisfactory owing to the intermingling of territory and was in the 
year mentioned replaced by a joint system. Compensation was at 
the same time given to holders of alienated land and the control of* 
their excise taken over by the Darbars. 

Owing to the isolated position of the pafganas, it has been found Liquor, 
impossiblo to have a central distUlcry. The contract for each 
pargatta is separately auctioned, contractors having the power to 
grant sub-contracts. The number of shops is, however, fixed by 
the Darbars. The contract is auctioned in the presence of oflicials 
from both Branches. In the isolated pargaiia of Ringnod, the 
contract is managed exclusively by the Junior Branch. 

Liquor is of three classes, Rlttha of 15 U, P., selling at Re. 1 
per bottle of 24 ounces ; Dtthara of 25 U. P., selling at 8 to 4 annas 
a bottle ; RUshi of GO U. P., selling at 3 to 2 annas a bottle. 

No duties arc levied except the usual octroi on ntaltud flower 
imported within octroi limits for the distillation. 

In the Senior Branch there are (1905) 65 shops, one for Dew’Sstown 
and 33 for the pargaua, giving 1 shop to 5 square miles and 890 
persons; 17 in Alot, or 1 to 8 square miles and 1,099 persons ; 5 in 
S-artangpur or 1 to 12 square miles and 2,120 persons ; and 9 in 
B.igaud or 1 to 4 square miles and 296 persons. The revenue 
amounts to about Rs. 8,000 a year, of which Rs. 6,500 are 
derived from Dewas town and pargaua. 

In the Junior Branch there are (1905) 83 shops or 1 to every 5 
square miles and 661 persons. The revenue amounts to Rs. 9,000 
per annum. The incidence in each case is 2 annas per head of 
population. Free control is vested in the Ramdsddrs of pargaitas, 

Jdgtrddrs have no right to distil, receiving cash compensation 
instead.. 

The States formerly levied a tax on salt cither consumed in, Salt, 
or passing through, their territory. In 1878 this duty was stopped 
at the request of the British Government, in return for which a 
compensatory payment of Rs. 412 is made annually to each 
Branch. 

The office de.aling with the collection of customs dues was former- Customs, 
ly called the Sayar Office. The dues were levied at very varied 
rates, which differed in almost overy large village. Three main 
'classes of duly existed — a transit duty, a consumption duty levied 
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Stamps. 


on nil goods sold, nnd’n lax called tignt { collcclion ) levied in l:ind 
in all bazars and in periodical fairs, on every .article ofTtred , 
for sale, a handful of vegefables being laltcn from iho >«r75s,a spoon- 
ful of oil from the ieHs, a inula ( bundle of 100 leaves) from the 
tainolis, and so on. 

A curious exception, however, existed as regards the Alot bazar, 
which was exempted from all Siryar duties. A stone brnrieg the 
usual effigy of .an ass (.eadlie-gal) stands in the b.TZiir, with an 
mscription stating that Sdyar duties should not be levied on articles 
brought into that b.azar. But during Rao Bah.atUir Kunte’s adminis- 
tration in the year 1896 tlic levy of Sfiyar duties v/as introduced. 

All transit duties except those on opium were abolished in 1887. 
As regards the rest, to do away with the obnoxious fe.vturcs of the 
old duties, and to put an end to the frequent disputes between the 
two Branches .arising from a dual control, in the year 1900 both 
Branches agreed to abolish the old Snynr .and substitute for 
octroi duties to be levied in towns and a fit"/ or a weighing lax at 
2 pies per rupee ad valorem in villages on .all village-produce export- 
ed. The octroi .w.as made joint but the In'ai scp.ar.atc. The octroi 
dudes are collected by the joint octroi officer at each place, a re- 
fund being allowed on goods re-exported as in British India. The 
biai is collected by the iialwari in each village. Octroi and biSi 
receipts amount to about Rs. 7,000 and 5,000 for the Senior Branch 
and Rs. 5,000 and 6,000 for the Junior Branch. 

SEITIOR BEAKCH. 

Till 1902 no stamps had been issued in the State, fees hnown 
as rastwt being taken in cash at the. rate of Gj per cent, on the 
value of the suit. The practice of charging rasiim w.as introduced 
by Rao Bahadur T.dtya Snliib Gore. Mr. R, J. Bbide, tlio present 
Superintendent, introduced stamped papers for the dr.awing up of 
instruments and plaints in the year 1902, and in 1903 n regular 
Stamp Act for the Senior Branch was passed. Since the introduc- 

tion of stamps the income has amounted to about Rs. 2,600 per 
annum. 

JUHIOE BEANCH- 

A local Stamp Act was introduced in 1886. Only two-anna and 
four-anna stamps are in use. Court fees were introduced in 189*1. 
All classos of application must be written on the two-anna stamped 
paper. In civil suits one anna per nipeo up to Rs! 1,000 and ImU- 
an-anna per rupee above this value arc levied as Court fees. Tlio 
annual revenue is about Rs. 3,000. 

SeoWoa VI.— Pnbllo Works. 

SENIOR branch. 

In early days public worlts wore cnlruslcd to .a Ilustiria, or atten- 
dant upon the Raja, whoso pay was Rs.-8 pet month, and who w.ns 
nevertheless, entrusted with the expenditure of thousands of 
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rupees. The condition of public works under these circumstances 
may be easily imagined. An engineer, assisted by a staff of three 
overseers, is now in charge of this department. The department 
is concerned with the construction and repair of State buildings 
and irrigation works. Within the last tea years this department 
has erected many public buildings, the most important being tho 
Charitable Hospital at Dewas and dispensaries at Alot and 
Sarangpur, the stables, the Court house, and the Guest House (the 
cost of its construction being shared by both Branches ) and tho 
Rauibagh water-works, at the capital besides many pakka wells. 

A metalled road, from Dew.^j to Kaghogarh of 22 miles, is shortly 
to be taken in hand at a cost of Rs. 96,000 by both Branches jointly. 
A fixed contribution of Rs. 4,200 is p.aid annually to the British 
'Government for the up-keep of Imperial roads passing through tho 
Stale. 

JUNIOR BRANCH. 

The Public Works Department w.as organised in 1877. This 
department is concerned with ail State buildings and important 
projects in the town and parganas. Works of minor importance in 
pargattas are generally entrusted to the supciA'ision of the 
I’amasiiars. For such Imperial roads as lie within the State, a 
fi.xed contribution of Rs. 4,200 is paid annually to the British 
Government through tho Central India Agency, The watcr-works 
for the supply of tho town were completed in the year 1901, A 
gualified mechanical engineer is in charge of the works, tho State 
engineer exorcising a general control. Tho average sum alloted 
for new works, repairs, and establishments is about Rs. 29,000. 

The most important works nndertaken and finished during the 
last 15 years are a Guest House (built jointly by both Branches) 
costing Rs, 26,500, Court House Rs. 24,600, Electric Machinery 
and Buildings Rs. 15,900, fahsil Courts Rs. 7,700, Drains Rs. 7,300, 
and Irrigation Works in the State costing Rs. 39,000. 

Seotion V21. — Army. 

(Table XXV.) 

SENIOR BRANCH. 

In early days tho Chief was by profession a soldier, and most of 
the State resources were spent on the army. From the old 
records, it appears that Tukoji Rao I. had a force of about 7,000 
horse when he accompanied Baji Rao I. on his various campaigns. 
This number bis son and grandson could not maintain. 

During tho time of the Peshwii Madhava Rao II. the State 
maintained a body of 1,617 horse. Under the treaty of 1818 
the State undertook to keep up a Contingent Force of 50 horse 
and SO foot, which was in 1827 increased to 75 horse and 200 
foot and together with Holkar’s Contingent of 400 horse, con- 
stituted the Easteni Malwa Contingent. On the amalgamatlou of 
tho Eastern and Western Malwa Contingents in 1859, the obligation 
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•was commuted for a money payment of hali Rs, 33,022 
( Rs. 28,475 British ) annually, shared eqnally by the two Branches. . 


No regular force is now kept np, a small mounted body which 
acts as escort to the Chief and also assists in police and revenue 
work and some footmen for guard duty only being entertained. The 
cavalry consists of 62 SilladSri sowarS, the head of the iiaga is 
called the paguis the post being hereditary. These men belong to 
Maratba and Muhammadan families of Dewas and Sarangpur 
whose ancestors served the State in early days. Of the 62 sowars 
22 are posted in Alot, Sarangpur, Bagaud, and Raghogarh to 
assist the kamasdars in the pargmias. The posts of sowiits are 
hereditary and descend to their sons and heirs, when no qualified 
heir Is forthcoming, a hdrgir or temporary paid substitute, is 
appointed. A chaiida fund was first introduced in 1897 to provide 
sowars with money to purchase remounts on the death or rejection 
of a horse. Each sowar pays in Rs. 12 to the fund and receives 
Rs. 125 when he needs to purchase a horse, .The money is 
returned to the fund in instalments of Rs. 5 per month. 


Iniantty and 
Artillery, 


The irregular infantry are called sibtutdi. They have no uniforms 
and act merely as guards and assist district officers. They are 
armed with swords, laggi, and baUam, A laggi is a hollow bamboo 
ont of which a ball is fired by means of conntry-made powder. 
These men number 68 and are mostly Muhammadans and Mara- 
thas. They receive Rs. 5 a month. The regular infantry and 
gunners are classed as topkhana (artillery). They number 100, of 
whom 7 are /(TOidddrs and ISgunners, the rest being infantry ; these 
men ate trained and provided with uniform. They act as guards 
at the State treasury. Central Jail, and Palace Gates. They are 
selected without any distinction of caste or creed, but the majority 
of them are Pwbias from the United Provinces ; their pay is Rs. 6 
per month. A baud of 15 men is attached to the infantry. Pen- 
sions are given to these men. The expenditure on the army 
amounts to Rs. 28,000 a year. 


JUNIOR BRANCH. 

There is no regular army. Some irregular cavalry and infantry 
fh! ““p which serve as a bodyguard to the Chief and assist 
the police m the districts. They are recruited from amongst 
Rajputs, Musalmans, and Marathas, 

caSrl*!?/ ^ ‘hat of 

cavalry is Rs. ig per month. 

A pension is usually given after 30 years of service, 

se^ten'hU tafantry 99. There ate four 
guns in the State used for firing salutes. 

The annual expenditure on the army is about Rs. 30,000. 
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Seotion Vin. — Police and Jail. 

(Tables XXIV. and XXVI. ) 

SSNIOB BRANCH. 

Formerly all police work was carried out by the sibcrudi sepoys, 

'and detection of crime was made by the peons attached to tlie 
hamasdars of pargauas. In the time of Raja Krishnaji Rao II. a 
regular office called the KotxeeiU was started in Dowas, Alot, and 
S.arangpur. 

There are now police in each par&ana quartered at 11 police 
stations (tftti/fffs) and outposts with a thauadar, two sowars and 
' four peons attached to it, situated at the principal , village in 
cacii group of 15 or 20 villages. Pay is fi.\ed at Es. 5 per month. 

The total effective strength is 258 men of whom 7 are mounted and 
posted at Alot. The ratio of police to population and area is one 
policeman to 242 persons and 1*7 square miles. 

Besides the police, village chaukidars who represent the early 
police, keep watch and ward in the districts, informing the regular 
police of the occurrence of crime. Each man receives 32 blglias of 
dry culturablc land in return for his services. He has about 
30 houses in his charge, the number of chaukiddrs being proportional 
to the number of houses in a village. These chaukiddrs arc 
mostly Bagris, Nayaks and Rawats by caste. They also receive 
pay from the State at Rs. 5 per month. 

Owing to the low pay educated natives arc not inclined to join 
the police. 

A Poltco Officer was sent to Indore to receive instruction in * 
the classification and registration of finger prints. 

Settlements of members of the Moghia criminal tribe have been Criminal 
started at Kasari, hlanawada, and'CbapIakheri villages in the Alot 
i>argaita. They number 79 persons. 

A Central jail has been established at Dew.as and district lock- jails, 
ups at Bagaud, Raghogarli, Alot, and Sarongpur. No industries 
arc carried on in the jails as the number of prisoners is very small. 

They are usually employed in the State gardens and on the roads 
of the town. 

JUNIOR BRANCH. 

Up to the year 1881 there were no regular police in the 
State. The village chaukiddrs car/ying on all police work except 
in Downs town whore a few men were engaged on small salaries. 

In 1881 this town force was expanded into a State force and given 
a uniform and regular organization. Every pargaua has now a 
qualified Police Inspector posted in it with a certain number of 
constables under him. 

One chaukiddr is attached to every village in the State. Under 
the old system, the chaukiddrs were paid by a grant of land. Those 
grants were too small to support a man and his family and in 
consequence ho was obliged to do other work to the detriment of 
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■his duties. It has been now settled that every chaukidar is ontiM • 
to a grant of land of the second best quality varying from 15' to 30 . 
biglias according to the siae of the village. ^ ; 

The only criminal tribe is that of the Moghtas who are treated 
according to the rules laid down by the Government of India. 
Settlements have been started at the -vdllages of Jhangeria and Niram 
of the Gadgucha peirgaita. Every man is given some land for his . 
maintenance which is assessed at a low rate, and plough bulIockS) 
and seed free, in addition. The Moghias number 65 persons. 

The police and chauktdats number 40+ men, giving a Vatio to the 
area and population protected of 1 to 1 09 square miles and 125 
persons respectively. 

Both the chatthldats and police are directly under the controe 
of their respective police inspectors. 

Jails. A Central Jail has been opened at Dewas with district lock-ups 

at pargatm head-quarters. No industries arc carried on. The 
expenditure on jails is about Rs. 2,000 per annum, and the cost of 
maintaining each prisoner is about Rs. 45. 

Section 1X-— Ednoatlon* 

(Table XXIII.) 

BOTH BBANCBBS. 

General. The. first regular schools were opened in the Junior Branch 
territory in 1871 by Raja Naiayan Rao, Up to 1877 the Senior 
Branch did not co-operate, but in that year a joint educational 
department was set on foot and still controls education in both 
'Branches. In 1887 this department -was taken over by Mr. K. K. 
Lele and rapidly reached a high state of efficiency. Many village’ 
schools were opened, a kindergarten for infants, and technical 
classes. In 1871 the Victoria High School was established, moving 
in 1892 into its present quarters. When, in 1899, Mr. Lela 
was appointed tutor to His Highness the Raja of Dhar, the charge 
of the educational department was made over to his pupil, the 
present Superintendent, Mr. G. N. Shastri, M.A., who received his 
education at this institution. The school still maintains its high' 
position. The number of boys in the High School in 1891 was 1 13 ; 
1901, 106 ; and in 1905, 152. 

Girls’ A girls' school was opened in the town in 1887, the number of 

School. pupils in 1891 was 32, while in 1901 it rose to 49, and in 1905 to 

142. Education is imparted in vernacular, in reading, writing, 
and simple arithmetic. The difficulty of obtaining teachers, 
and the early marriage of pupils hinder progress in this direction. 

Muhammsdan Three Persian schools are maintained, one in Dewas and the other 
education, two in the districts of Sarangpur and Alot for the education of 
Muhammadans. In 1891 there were 48 boys; in 1901, 60; and 
in 1905, 70, No Muhammadan has yet passed the entrance exa- 
mination. This class of the population is poor while some prejudice 
appears to exist against learning English. 
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The proportion of boys under education to those of school-going 
age according to the last Census is 9'8 per cent. The educational 
department is supported by the two Darbars from the proceeds 
of the cess called RIadrassa patil levied on the land revenue. 

Education is given gratis except for small fees lately introduced 
for High School classes. 

In 1881 the annual budget, figure for the Senior Branch was 
Rs. 3,300 and for the Junior Branch Rs. 2,875 ; In 1891 it rose to 
Rs. 4,134 and Rs. 3,554, respectively ; in 1901 to Rs. 6,857 and 
Rs.- 7,042 and in 1905 to Rs. 8,750 and Rs. 8,240 respectively. 

In 1891 the number of schools was 15 with 588 students, in 
1901 the number rose to 27 with 920 students, while in 1905 it was 
58 with 2,096 students. 

Each pupil costs, in the High School, Rs. 20, and in the primary 
schools, Rs. 6 per annum. 

Seotion X-— Hedioal. 

(Table XX Vn.) 

BOTH BBAHCHBS. 

The Medical Department is common to both the Branches of the GenerM. 
State, and its joint annual charges, amount to about Rs. 14,000. 

The department in its present form was organised in the year 
1877 A.D., when the present Medical Officer Rao Sahib K. G. 

.Pathak, L.M., assumed charge. 

Up to the year 1889, there was no separate building for tho 
joint State Hospital and much inconvenience was consequently 
felt. The Senior Branch then constructed the present hospital, 
the inpatients' ward, etc., at a cost of Rs. 13,000. Previous to 
this there had been only a small dispensary under a native doctor, 
the annual cost being 'about Rs. 700. 

The States now maintain five dispensaries located in the outlying 
.parganas. 

A midwife is attached to the hospital to treat females 
and attend cases of labour in the town. 

Vaccination is not compulsory. The pice packet system of Vaccination 
selling quinine has not been adopted here, but Hospital Assistants '*‘"•1 quinine, 
distribute quinine or cinchona febrifuge free to all who come to 
their dispensaries. It is also kept by village school masters who 
issue it gratis. 

Section XI.— Survey. 

SHNZOB BBANCH- 

All the State pargaitas were surveyed by the old kad-dltap system 
in the year 1830. The survey dealt only with cultivated land. 

This survey is called the Phadnisi mapH as it was carried out by 
the phadnls through the saminddrs and kdnungos of pargaitas 
by the mirdhas, a special class of men, usually Muhammadans. 

These niirdhiis who were hereditary servants used to get one rupee 
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for each village surveyed. A rope of jute fibre about 62 feet 
long vras the standard meiuure. Between 1830 and 1894, all 
the parganas were surveyed. In 1894 a Survey Department 
was established and classes for patwdris were opened, these men 
afterwards surveyed all the villages by the plane tabic. Maps 
of each village are kept in the Survey Office with the record 
of the survey. A clerk is attached to each pargaita. Almost 
all the palwdns have now been trained to survey. A regular 
settlement of the whole State has not yet been taken in hand 
on account of capricious monsoons and unfavourable seasons. 

JUNIOR BRANCH. 

In early days the land was occasionally measured before being 
assessed by specially appointed officers called mifdlids, who carried 
out the survey either by means of a rope of a certain known 
length (about 62 feet), or a bamboo (a system known as ltad-dhdp\ 
and sometimes by a mere eye estimate. This system continued 
more or less in vogue down to 1880. 

A regular survey was first made by Khan Bahadur Munshi 
Sbahamat Ah, C. S. I., when minister. It was commenced in 
1881 and completed by 1884. The area of the whole State was 
found to be 285,403 bighas (159,628 acres). The standard 
measure of a bigha, it should be remarked, was not the same 
tbroughont. Spealdng generally, the btgha, before these survey 
operations, was equivalent to 132 square feet. This measure being 
smaller than that used in adjoining States, was increased to one of. 
145 feet square wherever practicable; where it was not practic- 
able, the original measure was adhered to. A second survey was 

undertakenduringtheminorityof His Highness MalhatRao, the 

present Chief, by Rao Bahadur Krishna Rao Mulye in 1894 and 
completed daring a coarse of four years. A complete staff was 
engaged from outside the State for both the Survey and Settlement 
operations. Local men who attended the survey party and 
received instruction in surveying were offered scholarships, and, 
when sufficiently trained, were eventually engaged as patwdrts. 
In this survey the pargana of Khdsgi (Akbarpur) was taken in 
hand in 1894, Sarangpur in 1895, Ringnod in 1896, Gadgucha in 
1897, Dewas in 1898, and Bagaud in 1901. 

Only the settlement of Bagaud has been completed so far. The 
settlement of the other pargmtas has had to be postponed on 
account of a succession of bad years, while the settlement of the 
Khdsgt pargana^ though complete, has not been brought into force 
for the same reason. 
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SENIOB BBANCH. 

DewHS Pavgana (including IChdsgi). — ^Formerly a few scattered 
villages in each pargana went by the.name of JUtdsgt meaning 
private or personal property of the chief, and were vested in the 
Rani of the Ruling Chief. They ceased afterwards to be regarded 
as personal, but the name Khdsgi continued to be used. In 1901 for 
administrative convenience these villages were merged in their 
respective pafganas, and the southern part of Dewas pargana was 
assigned instead as the Khdsgi pargana. No separate description 
^f it will be given and the Dewas pargatta will be treated as a 
whole here. 

The Dewas pargana is situated to the north of Indore between 
22“ 41' and 23° 19'north latitude and 75“ 58' and 76“ 22 'east longitude. 
Its greatest length from north to south is 45 miles and from east to 
west 26 miles. The total area amounts to 197i^ square miles (126,515 
acres) of which 65,049 acres are under cultivation, and 61,466 
acres are unculturable waste. The revenue amounts to r9 lakhs, 
including Rs. 43,000 from alienated land. 

It is bounded on the north by the parganas of Tarana and Kayatha 
of Indore State ; on the south by the Indore pargana ; on the west 
by the Sanwer pargana of Indore ; and on the east by Sonkach 
pargana of Gwalior State. The Dewas pargana including Khds^ 
pargana comprises 120 villages, of which 16 are jdgir villages, 12 
istimrdrl villages and 92 kJtdlsa villages. 

While the land in the Dewas pargana proper is typical of the- 
Malwa plateau, in the Khdsgi pargana round Raghogarh the country 
is cut up by a spur of the Vindhyas. The peaks of Chaptibari 
(2,404) and Kisthihari are of importance. Various soils from 
Ohihat-Kdli-Uttam to the most inferior Khardi Bardt are found in 
this pargana the latter being commonest in the hilly tracts of the 
Khdsgi pargana and the former in the Dewas pargana. 

The rivers which flow through the pargana are the Sipra, Nag- 
daman, Rudrawati, Lodri, Gangi, and lesser Kali-Sind. 

The most important season in this pargana is the mhi, that part 
of the pargana which lies north of Dewas town being very favour- ' 
able' for spring sovrings. 

The chief crops at the hhartf are jowdr, maize, cotton, and 
oilseeds ; at the rabii wheat, gram, and poppy. 
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The i>afeam contains 30 tanks, 636 wells and baoiis, and 
60 »rhis which irrigate 3,500 acres. The average recorded rainfall 
.of the last 25 years is 30 inches. The heaviest recorded rainfall 
was 50T2 in 1903, the lowest i8'79 in 1904. 

The forests cover about 6 square miles but do not form a 
«;ontinuous tract. The major part lies near Raghogarh. The plots 
growing labfil and chandan (sandalwood) trees are reserved. 

Raghogarh was held till 1857 by the Tbakur of Raghogarh. Ho 
rebelled and his territories were divided between the two Branches. 

The population of the ^argana in 1901 was 30,404, including 
15,642 males and 14,762 females ; givinga density of 154 persons per 
square mile. Hindus numbered 25,854 or 85 per cent., Musalinhns 
4,105 or 13 per cent., Jains 391, Animists 51, and others 3. 

On the important sacred days, a fair is held at the Sipr.nncnr the 
village of Suklia on the Agra-Bombay Road, People also flock 
to any village on the banks of the Sipra to bathe during an eclipse 
of the sun or the moon, and on other important religious occasions. 

Commercial fairs are held at the Sipra on Saturdays and a 
Dewas town on Mondays, and at Akbarpur and Sirolia on 
Thursdays. The Bombay-Agra, Dewas-Sehore, and Dewas-UJjain 
roads traverse the iiargntia. 

A combined Post and Telegraph Office is maintained at the town 
of Dewas with a branch Post Office at Raghogarh. An experi- 
mental branch Post Office has been lately opened at the Sipra 
in the Senior Branch 

A rest-house has been built at Raghogarh. 

The jd&rs in this pargana are those of — 

(1) Patada held by Shrimant Sardar Jagdeo Rao Bhnu Sfihib 

Ponwar, yielding an annual income of Rs. 2,361. 

(2) Palnagar held by Shrimant Bayabai Sahib Ghatgc, with 

an annual revenue of Rs. 3,700. 

(3) Churlai held by Sardar Rayajirao Jadhao Deshtnukh 

with an annual revenue of Rs. 2,200. 

(4) Singavada and Acblukhedi held by Sard.ar G.mgajirao 

Ponwar, yielding annually Rs. 2,800 and 1,700, respect- 
ively. 

(5) Sirolia, Bhilakheda, and Polai held by the hereditary 
Diwan, yielding annually Rs. 11,154, Rs. 1,680 anil 
Rs. 3,188, respectively. 

(6) Lohari held by the hereditary Phadnis ( Accountant- 

General ), with an annual income of Rs. 2,150. 

(7) Pimplia held by Rararao Ganesh Atre with an annual 

revenue of Rs. 1,850.' 

(8) Eijaipur held by the hereditary Zemindar of the Dewas 

pargana, with an annual income of Rs. 2,800. 
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(9) Napakheda, held by the hereditary Kanungo of the Dewas 
pargana with an annnal revenue of Rs. 2,000. 

Isimran Tenures. — ^Thakur Onkar Singh of the guaranteed 
State of Pathari holds one village in pagir and 9 villages un- 
gaarantecd isliinrari tenure in this pargana. Similarly the 
Thakur of the guaranteed estate of Ja\vasia holds 2 villages on un- 
guaranteed isfimrari tenure. Civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over the villages of both the Thiikurs lie with the Slate. 
The Thakur of Pathari' receives annually Rs. 2,5 19 Halt coin as 
giras from lljc State and pays Rs. 2,124 per annum as quit rent. 
The Thakur of Jaw.asia receives Rs. 1,4S8 Hali coin as giras and 
pays Rs, 750 as quit rent. 

Alot Pargana — A detached pargana lying in the north-west 
of the Stale round the town of the same name situated in 23® 31' 
and 23® 54' north and 75“ 29' and 75®42' east, about 60 miles from 
Dewas town. Its greatest length from north to south is 26 miles, 
and from east to west 16 miles. The total area is 146‘75 square 
miles and the revenue 17 lakh of which Rs. 28,100 is from alienated 
holdings. The pargana is bounded on the north by Gangrar 
pargana of Jhalawar, on the east by the Mehidpur and Zarda 
parganas of Indore on the south by the IChachraud pargana of 
Gwalior, and on the west by the Tal and Barkhera parganas of 
Jaora State. The territories of the Gadgucha pargana of the Junior 
Branch are intermingled with those of this pargana. 

The pargana falls into two divisions. The southern {iortion is 
fertile, but the northern portion is cut up by hills. The pargana 
contains 80 villages' of •u’hich 3 are jagir villages, 12 are on 
istimrart tenure and 65 khalsa. 

The climate is temperate and the average rainfall as recorded 
for 19 years, 29’5 inches. A maximum fall of 52'57 inches was 
experienced in 1900-01 and a minimum of 14’24 inches in 1904. 

The prevailing soils are kali, bhuri rater (red soil) and bha-todi, 
a local name for the stoney saser or kankrcli soil. 

The only rivers of importance are the Sipra which flows through 
the pargana for 20 miles, and the Luni which has a course of about 
21 miles and then joins the Sipra. At Sipawara, at the confluence 
of the Sipra and Ch<ambal in Jaora territory, a temple to Mahadoo 
has been erected and numerous ghats. A fair is l^ld here on all 
religious festivals. The name of Alot is supposed 1 to be derived 
from that of Alia Bhil who first settled in thm region. The 
pargana was at one time knorvn as the Isampur pargana from the 
village of that name, now held on an istimrarf tenure by the 
hereditary Kdnunga. In Mughal days it was' included in the 
Kotri-Pir,awa sarkdr of the Malwii Sitbah and was the head-quarters 
of a mahal. * 


1 Given as Ahor in Blochmann’s AiifkAltbari. 
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Little is . known of the early history. This iiarnaua was 
included in those made over to Ratsin bingh of Ratlfim by the 
emperor in 1665. It passed finally to Tukoji Rao I. The paraana 
suffered severely at the hands of Holkar, Sindhia, the Pindarisi 
and the Wagh ja^irdars of Mchidpur, who ravaged its territories 
continually. 

The population of the pargaMa in 1901 was 18,638: males 
9,669, females 8,969 ; giving a density of 127 persons per square 
mile. Hindus numbered 17,183 or 92 per cent., Musalmans 1,163, 
Jains 218, and Animists 74. 

A fair is held on 15th of Vaishdkh sudi each year in honour 
of the deity Anadi Kalpeshwar at Alot when people bathe in the 
tank near the temple. A weekly cattle and grain market is held on 
Saturday at Alot. 

Of the total area (94,006 acres) 47,474 or 55 per cent, are 
cultivated, 937 are under forest, and 19,527 waste. The most 
important khatif crops arc joxedt maize, and, cotton ; in the rahi 
wheat and poppy. 

Sources of water-supply and irrigation arc 8 tanks, 462 orhis 
and 287 wells and haorls. The total area irrigated from those 
sources is 2,800 acres. 

The usual coarse hhddi cloth and blankets arc made in many 
villages. A special kind of khadi kno^vn as khcsla is made here 
and much used for coats. Some printing on cloth is also carried on. 
Glass-bangles are made at Khajuria, 8 miles from Alot. 

At present no railway passes through the pnruaim, but the 
Nagda-Muttra line, now under construction, will liave stations 
situated at Kasari and Alot. No metalled roads have yet been 
constructed. 

A branch Imperial Post Office has been opened at Alot. 

Alienated Lands. — The s^glfs in this pargaua arc those of 
Munj held by the hereditary Phadnis, Dhutnkheri held by the 
Supekar Diwan and Kheri by an old retainer’s family. 

The istimrdri villages are those of Dndhia, Dharola, and 
Badnawarfi, held by Zalim Singh Zamindar, Dhaturia and Kishen- 
garh by Bhawani Singh Zamindar, Ralayat.a and Isampura by the 
hereditary Kanurtgos, the Padiar Sondhias hold the vill.agos of 
Bhojakheri, Naweli and Satikhera, and Riccha is held by Bhaw.an 
Singh. 

B3g8iTld P&Vgfli11S>. ^This pargana is situated on the southern 
slope of the Vindhyas between 22" 14' and 22° 25' north latitude and 
75° 50' and 76° east longitude. 

The area of iho pai-gaua is 40’25 square miles (25)773 acres ), of 
which 8,131 acres are under culUvmion, 11,614 acres are covered 
with forestand 6,028 acres are uncultunablc wiiste. 
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Tlie/'iTrjtjrtWff is bounded on the north by Vindhyan scarp in 
Indore Stale. On tJic east and the south. by the Barwaha fierrgaiia 
of Indore and on the west by the Junior Branch portion of the 
Bafpiud pargatta. The pargaua comprises 20 villages including one 
joint village, of which 4 are jd.gtr \'illagcs and 16 Itlidlsci, 

The whole pargana being situated in the Vindhya region is hilly, 
nearly one-third being covered with forest which yields various kinds 
of limber, chiefly teak and aujan. 

Only three small streams, the hialan, Kodi and Adwa-uala 
traverse il\e pargatta. 

The great ridge ivhich runs along the northern boundary of the 
/argono for 10 miles consists of several ranges and spurs running 
almost parallel to one another. 

The names of the principal peaks and spurs arc Dhaj.nri ( 2,676 ), 
Ttimcrgarh, I^nn.agarh, Harjamnl, Ramguw.al, Rosiab.ari, Blierugbat 
and Mahadcokho. 

The principal kharif crops arc jatcdr, cotton, til, and maiKc; and 
at tlic rabi, wheat and poppy. The pargatta possesses 21 1 wells and 
bdons which irrigate about 400 acres. 

The average rainfall since 1901 is 24*4. The pargatia contains 
forest covering about 17 square miles. 

The most important trees arc sttg (Tectoun graiidis), biyn 
{Plcrocarpus marsupium), Hunch {Ougcuia tiaibcrgioidcs), mahud 
Wassia lalifoUa) and aiijati (Hnrdwickia biuala). 

Bagaud is said to derive its name from Dagi, a plundering class of 
people, now extinct. An old well at Bagaud is said -to bear an 
inscription dated 1266 Samvnt (A. D. 1209). 

The early history of the pargaua is not known. The pargatia 
v/as transferred by the two States to British management in 1828, 
nn ofllccr called tiie luahal-karl acting for both Branch's, under the 
direction of the Politic.^] Agent in Bhop,awnr. The villages Of 
Senior Branch .and Junior Branch -were mixed up as in the rest of 
the State. The surplus revenue left over after meeting administrative 
charges w'as paid annually by the British Government to both the 
Br.anchcr. in equal proportion. The administration was made over 
to the two States in 1901 and opportunity was taken of the rendi- 
tion to divide the pargaua into two blocks, an eastern and 
western block, llic Senior Branch retaining the former and the 
Junior Branch the latter. 

The popuhition of the pargaua in 1901 was 2,666 persons ; 
including 1,331 males and 1,285 females, giving a density of 66 
per square mile. Hindus numbered 2,222 or 83 per cent., 
Animists 383, Musatmans 50, and Jains 11. There arc 20 
villages, of which 4 arc jdgir and 16 khalsd. Total revenue 
Rs. 15,000, of wliich Rs. 1,600 are from alienated holdings. An 
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Senior Branch. ^ ° ® year from tlio 

SSrangpur Pargana — Thic a 

23" 31' and 23" 44' northlatf Jf »’cl«vccn 

Undo .in the north-east of Dewas*surrou^ft-^° 

It has an area of 62 square milo^ ‘I’c town of S.nrangpur' 

it IS bounded on th» i ''“fie. 

Narsinghgarh State; on the east L 'he 
Rajgarh State ; and on the west and .1 i “ ^’‘’•'Satia of 

tIT;- ■?“ rS"''“ 

village and^39areT,S?viIlaBes!*‘'^“' “ J^fUr 

fertile and sS“"o a^cropsj^^rctur '’"'“tl >»BhIy 

flows along the eastern boundary. Newaj which 

The principal crops at the A/mw/- ar„ • - 

and at the rabi. wheat, gram, and poppy 
The iiatgana contains 6 tanks 

oi-//»s which irrigate 1,117 acres. ’ and bdoris and Mo 

The average recorded rainfall . 

inches. The rainfall reached a maxi ° IS years is 34'86 
and a minimum of 12-33 inches in 1899““ IS92 

The history of the tract is given du 

The population of the -cenr r S^ranppur. 

was 10.604 persons, of whom 5.465 were'maf 
giving a density of 171 persons per squTrf ' •r'^ 5.139 females, 
religion, Hindus number 8,253 or 78 no ™flc. Classified by 

Rt'65 7nn*''T'* *^50 and Jains'^S^'’ I.S58 or 

s. 65.700 including Rs. 3,600 for alienated land^on-‘°‘“^ “come is 
A fair IS held at Bheswa twiVo o ^ “ foldings, 

and on the 15th of Va.Sbdid sudi.'^Tl °s Jotod'-"' 
which purchasers come from long distanL? fd “ “ ‘o 

veek on each occasion. The fair is nn ■ n continues for n 
the goddess Bijasani. A weekly ^ honour of 

village on the Agra-Bombay roarji th'! Gop.aIpm,, 

Kail Sind every Thursday. western bank of the 
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Snrangpvw was in ft.nci<bnt limes favnons for its production of 
fine cloths. The industry ivas at one time in a very floiiriishing 
condition its products finding their way to all the important 
markets of Indin. It is now declining rapidly and likely to 
soon die out, unless helped by the State. In the Senior Branch 
portion of the town about 113 looms are at work employing 150 
men. The thread or i’am for cloth is nowadays imported cither 
from Calcutta or Bombay, as it is cheaper and stronger than 
yam prepared locally. When local thread was used, it was tested 
by a class of men called luiliya, who have been settlers in this 
district for centuries. These men allowed the nails of their thumbs 
to grow to a great length ; when sulTicicntly grown they were 
pierced with holes of the requisite degree of fineness through which 
the thrc.id was passed in testing. S.nrangpur was also famous for 
its iron bridles .and Surola or nut-cr.ackcrs. 

The Agra-Bombay ro.ad passes through the petrRaua for about 
15 miles. The Illiop.al-Uijain Railway line also traverses it with 
a station at Akodia, 8 miles from Sarangpur. A coinbincci Post 
and Telegraph Office is maintained n.t Sarangpur. 

An Imperial Inspection Bungalow is situated on the Agra-nombny 
Road, and a large sarui, built by both Brandies, jointly on the right 
bank of the river. 

GAZETTEER. 

Alot, fniri’aim Alot.— Is the headquarters of the /argmnr situated 
in 23" 46' north latitude, 75“ 36' cast longitude. It was originally 
inhabited by Gorwal Hrffinnans and Kulmis. Though not yut a 
place of importance, it should devciope rapidly after the opening 
of the Niigda-Muttra Railway. 

Alot contains a vernacular school, a dispensary, post office, and a 
ginning factory. Temples to Anfidi Kaipcshwar and Chandra-shekhar 
stand near a sacred tank, which is visited pn festival days by 
large numbers of bathcr.s. The water of the tank is sprinkled on 
standing crops in c-asc of rust and other disc.ascs. Two mosques, 
built in 1524 and 1526 arc also situated licrc. The iwpulation in 
1901 was 3,S5S persons. 

Bfibardia, par^nutr Sarangpur. — A village situated about 3 
miles, cast of Sarangpur. A na\a here has been ^loscd by a dam 
and supplies flow irrigation for SO acres- Area of the village 1,800 
acres. Population 2G3. 

• pnrgana B.agaud,— “The 1-cadquartcrs of tile {largaua 

of Bngaud. Sitimtcd in latitude 22“, *9' north ami longitude 75“ 54 
cast. Population 496 persons. 

Eheswa, />ir/'gfiH<7 Sarangpur. — A village situated 10 miles north 
of Sarangpur in north latitude 23“ 43' and castlongitude 76“ 35'. It is 
noted for the great Bhcswa Fair held twice a year at the temple of 
the goddess Bij.asani Mata, the family deity of the Umat Rajputs, 
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The shrine is situated on the top of a liill. Tlic legend is tliat a 
Banjara's daughter was in the habit of taking her cows to graze on 
this hill. When she wished to water them, she used to clap her 
hands and a plentiful supply at once gushed forth from the rock. 
One day her father followed her. Finding that she was being 
watched, the girl threw herself into the gushing water and re- 
appeared in the form of the goddess. 

An inscription on the door of the temple is dated jelh bitli 3rd 
Smtivat 1852 (1795 A. D.). The village contains a Hindi school 
and a police station. Population C42 persons. 

BhinX and Kalshia,^<rrgff«ff Sarsmgpur. — Two vill.agcs situat- 
ed close together. They arc inhabited by Padiar Sondhifis. Those 
people formerly gave much trouble by their turbulent behaviour- 
The land is mostly held on Chauthan and f urban tenures (see Land 
Tenures ). Bhim has a population of 438 persons and an area of 
2,1 34 acres, and Kalshiii a popuHtion of 356 atid an area of 3,200 
acres. 

Datotar, pare,ana Dewas. — A village situated in latitude 23® 14' 
north, longitude 76® 0' east, 24 miles north of Dewas. The 
inhabitants arc mostly Kunbis. Its population (1901) numbered 777. 

It contains a village school. Area 1,978*7 acrc.<. 

DewIlS Town, par&am Dewfis. — Chief town of the twin States, 
situated 1,784 feet above sea level at 22® 58* N., 76® 6* E. The 
town lies at the foot of, a conical hill known as the Clifitnuttda 
pahar or hill of the goddess Chamunda, which rises some 300 feet 
above the genera* level. The town derives its name cither from 
this hill which, owing to the shrine upon it, was known as Devivasini 
(the goddess’s residence) or as is also alleged from the .name of 
the founder of the village Dewusa banin. 

The earliest supposed mention of Dewas is in the Priihvirajrasii 
of Chand Bardai. At Dewas, Prithvirnj is said to have encamped 
with his army while returning to Delhi from U-jjaiii. In Akbar’s 
days, Dewas was a small Aniiagc under N.agda. In old papers it 
is entered as Nagar Nngda kasbii Dewas, i. c., the town of Nagda 
and suburb of Dewas. 

Tlic history of Dewas after the advent of the M.arSthas in 
Mahva has already been given in the Slate history. 

Itw'asnot a place of importance until after 1739, w'hcn it came 
into the hands of the Mnrdthas. Until 1886 the two Branches 
exercised joint jurisdiction.^^ In that year definite limits were 
assigned to c.ach Branch, a nc\i'^strect being made to form the dividing 
line. Population, whole town 1SS7, 11,928; 1S9J, 15,068; 1901, 15,403. - 
Senior Branch. — 1901, 8,783: males 4,518, females 4,265. Con- 
stitution, Hindus 6,127 or 70 per cent., Mnsalmnus 2,367 or 27 
per cent,, Jains 281, Chrlsti.ans 3, Animisls 5. -Occupied houses 2,737. 


I A jiiit nrcount for both ittnnehes. 
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Jiiuior Branch, — TOOT, 6,620 : males 3,396, females 3,224. Con- 
• stitution : Hindus 5,124 or 77 per cent., Musalmans 1,387 or 21 per 
. cent., Jains 109, Anitnists 37. Occupied houses 2,030. 

The Iw’o palaces, the court*hooses, the guest-house, the school and 
tlie hospital are the most important buildings in the town. 

The Chamunda hill is mounted by a broad flight of stone steps ; 
at the summit is an image of the goddess cut in the rocky wall of a 
cave. 

The town is supplied with a double system of waterworks, one 
belonging to each Branch. The water is pumped from two wells 
and distributed throughout the town by stand-pipes. 

There are two sets of public oflices and two jails in the town. 
The Kanch mahal is an old building which dates from times prior 
to occupation by the Marathas. It was built by Abdul Salam 
Kanungo. The Ponwar chiefs used to halt here before they had 
actually settled at Dewas. It is now used as a jail by the Junior 
Branch. . 

The two sections of the town are administered by separate 
municipalities. 

The school, hospital, guest-house, octroi and gari-adda are con- 
ducted jointly by both Branches. 

A bombined Government Post and Telegraph Ofiice is situated 
in the town. 

Dewas is situated on the Agra-Bombay high road, 24 miles 
from Indore ; branch roads lead to Ujjain 24 miles distant, and 
to Bhopal 80 miles, q 

Dhajari,^(rrgoHaBagaud. — A lofty peak of theVindhsras rising 
to 2,676 feet above sea level (22° 24' north in latitude and in longitude 
75° 53' east). The name Dltajan is derived from the word Dhwaja 
corrupted to Dhaja, a flag. 

Dharola, pargana Alot. — An fsfimmrt village situated in 23° 45' 
north latitude and 75° 35' east longitude- It contains a quarry of ex. 
cellent sandstone used for building purposes, especially by contractors 
on the Nagda-Muttra Railway. Population 263. Area 1,816 acres : 

GopUlpura, pargana Sarangpur. — ^A village situated close to 
Sarangpur across the Kali-Sind river on the Agra-Bombay road. It 
contains a ginning factory. A weekly bazar is held here. Popula- 
tion 155 persons. 

Goyal, pargana Alot. — Village and Police It was formerly 

a station for the Malwa Contingent, and the old lines are still 
to be seen. Population 143. Area 1,743 acres. 

Gulawata, pargana Sarangpur. — A village situated 6 miles 
south of Sarangpur. It is one of the largest villages in the Sarang- 
pur pargana and has a good deal of irrigated land. Population 608 
persons. 

JSmgod, pargana Dewas, — A village held by Her Highness the 
Mahardni Yamuna Bai. This village stands on the Dewas-Sehorc 
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Road, ill latitude 22* SS* norili, loiiftitude 70* Id* cAsU 0 niilcD eant 
of Dewas. Population 5S9 persons. 

KamalSiira,//>ar/;rr»n Sarannintr. — A villanc ItJcaMy f.-iinons for 
its breed of horses and bufTalocs. It is situated in latitude 2i^4r 
north, longitude 76“ 10' cast. I’opulation 334 pcracins. 

KasUti, iiarp.ana Alot. — ^\'illagc and police ihattft situ.'ited .at 
the source of the Liini river, in iatitiule 23“ 35* north and lonaitiiilc 
75° 31' cast. It will be a station on the Kfinda-Mutlra Kailv.ny. 
Thc land of the village is divided into two parts l.'iir.wn as 
Kasan ChavCtn and liasart Htirad, after the names of two Thakurs 
who hold inuafi land. Population 720. Area 3,000 acres. 

Kltftjuri, pitriitttta Alot. — A Police station lying about 10 miles 
north of Alot. Population 445. Area 1,078 ncrcs. It is well known 
for its glass bangles which arc tnanufnetured and ciipottcd in large 
quantities. A school has lately been started licre. 

LiinT, fiarfifftta jMot. — I'ormcrly beadquartert of A tnppct. In ISOS 
it was usurped by llhagwant Kao Ponwar, illegitimate con of Krishnaji 
Kao Ponwar I, but was soon after recovered by Tul-oji Ttao 11. P 
is a largo village having an area of 3,300 .acres nnd n population of 
58G. It stands on the bank of the LQni river. It contains a vill.age 
school and a small fort (gnr/ii). It stands in 23“' 35' S- nnd /O* 42' E* 
Mnnnsa, parnana Darand. — Below the pe.ak' called Tumcn'arh is 
an extensive table-land allied M.anasa. This t.able-laJid nt.ands 
feel above the sea and is 2\ miles long nnd } milebrPail, andcowred 
with rich black soil. A well nnd the mins of a fort indicato human 
habitation in the past. 

Mitliani^arll, Parf.am Alot. — A village now do: erted, riluateJ 
S miles north of Alot. It shews many signs of liavipg once been a 
place of considerable importance, but nothing i.s kmown of its 
history. The situation on the lofty l»nlc of the Sipfa is a fine one. 
Tradition assigns its settlement to one Bayiil Deis Ragijodas JIueIeI 
K.ajput in 1579. 

Mlinj,yj«rg<r«n Alot . — \ /f*g«r village situated i miles nonli ol 
Alot. It is an old village, nov; held by the hereditary Phadnis of 
the State, A well built in 1666 stands here, bcariPB the name of 
Aiirangzcb, Population 320. Area 91 1 acres. 

NftgdQ, fiart’ctita Dew.as. — A village, situated 3 n>iles .south of 
Dow.is town, in latitude 22° 55' north, longitude 70” S' cast. It 
ivas app.ircntly in early days a place of some imiiottJ'woo together 
with the adjoining village of Piilnagar ns nmnerouS Jnin images 
arc to bo soon there. It is not, however, mentioned in the 
Ain-i‘Ahhan and must have been destroyed before MEighal days. 
Several temples and the remains of a city wall sl'dl cxiul. The 
Ranja and hclcMenf produced here have a considerahlo reputation. 
Po]nilation 1,424 persons. 
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P3l’dia, {yargcrna SnrauBpur, — A villnRc situated S miles north of 
Paninnpitr. It appears to be an old village as a salt pillar bears an 
inscription of 15-10 Samvat (MS3 A. D.). 

The village is inhabited by Kunbis. It lies 2 miles south-east 
ei Bhesv,-?;, and has an ample water-supply in consequence of which 
the big Bheswa fair is held here wlion water fails at Bheswfi, 
The village is noted for its production of turmeric. Population 1,2-12. 

PStan, i'arfiana Alot. — Village and police Ihaua situated C miles 
south of Alot. It was the headquarters of the klinsRi mahal before 
the formation of the new khasRt parfiana. It possesses a largo 
opium area and its soil is rich. Population 757. Area 4,-1 3S acres. 

BUzllOgarli, parRatm Dcw.ns. — Headquarters of the Khas^t 
p'zrg^atta situated in latitude 22" 43*^ north and longitude 76" 13' 
east, lately formed out of the Dewiis parffami. It was formerly 
In the possession of Danlat Singh Thakur, who took part in the 
^lutiny of 1S57, and was deprived by Government of liis jiifitr 
villages, which were divided between tlie two States. TIic village 
contains a small fort which \vas the residence of the Thakur, and is 
now utilinod for the .'u/t si/ and other offices. A small rest-house, 
a hmoch Post Office, and a village school arc located Iserc. The 
inpuiation amounts to 272 per.sons. 

Ralttmanrlal, »a Dcvv.as.— A police station under a Thanad.or. 

It is situated in the centre of the Dev/as parflann, about 12 miles 
north of Hew.as, in latitude 23" 9' north, .and longitude 76" 3' east. 
Po.aul.ation 273. Near it is tliovill.agc Nik.alank, with a Slsiva tcmplo 
snd a holy tank. bit? fair ia held here on the Shiv-.ar.-ilri d.ay. 
Bathing in tiic t.ank-waiar is supposed to cure while leprosy. 

S(Vid3>l)?.^h, parnav.a Sarangpur. — A village situated about 3 miles 
south of S.arangpur which had been deserted for some lime and was 
re-populated in IS 14. From the n.amc it appears to have originally 
been held by Sayads wlio made a large garden here, Sayads formerly 
lived in large numbers at Sfiranitpur, Tffc village had many wells 
wbicii arc nov/ mostly silted up. Four have been lately cleaned 
out and rcp.aircd for irrigation. Tlic masonry work in these is fine. 
Population 142 persons. 

Sltmntsptir Town, p.trf’aua Sfinangpur — Situated on the east 
b.ank of the Kali Sind in latitude 23" 34' north, longitude 76" 31' 
cast. The site is very old but the town ns it now stands 
docs not date b.ack later than the days of the Miihammndaii 
kings of Mfthvn of the 15th century and is entirely Muhnnintiidan 
in character. That it was a place of importance in Hindu 
times is shevm l)y the finds of old coins of the i>uach-mnrkc<I 
Ujjain typo dating from B. C. 1000 to 500 which are often 
washed out in the rains, wliiic numerous portions of Hindu and 
Jain temples are to be seen built into walls. ‘ The place first 

j A. — A/'cli-j.vlvjicjl Sttraty lliiutt. It, aeS. U'lib ii, n joiiil 

a<?i:buiil for both UruicIio. 
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become important under Sarang Singh Kliiclii in 1298 from wiiomit 
received its present name. In the ISlli ami 16th century during 
the rule ot the Malwa Sultans, it rose to great importance 'and is 
constantly mentioned by the Muhammadan historians, while llie 
wide area covered by the ruins of the old town shews that it was 
then a large and flourishing place. In 1519 it was seized by the 
Rajput Chief Silhadi but was recaptured ' by Mabmud Rluiji II 
almost at once,* In 1526 it was weslcd from Mahmud Khilji II 
of Malwa by Rana Siinga of Chilor, but during the confusion 
resultant on Babar’s invasion it fell to one Malhi Khan who 
attempted to assume independence in Malwa but was loon after 
subdued by Slier Shah.’ It was then included in the governor, 
ship of Shujnat Khan,’ and on the fall of the Siiri dynasty passed 
to his son Bayazid better known as Bfus Bahadur. Bnz Bahadur 
assumed independence and struck coins of wliich a few have been 
found. S.arangpnr is best known as the scene of the death 
of the beautiful Rup Matt, the famous Hindu wife of Baz 
Bahadur. She was renowned tlirmighout Mfihv.a for her singing and 
composition of songs, many of which arc still sung. Her lover 
is described by Muhammadan writers as " the most accomplished 
man of his day in the science of music and in Hindi song, "and many 
tales of their love arc current in the legends of Sarangpur and 
M<^du. 

In 1561 Akbar sent a force to Sanangpur under Adiiam Khan 
Atka. B.tz Bahadur taken by surprise and dcser ted by his troops 
was forced to fly. Rup Mali and the rest of his wives and all his 
treasures fell into the hands of Adliam Khan. Various accounts 
of Rup Mali's end are current, but the most likely relates that she 
took poison to escape falling into the hands of the conqueror.* B.az 
Bah.adur after various vicissitudes finally, in 1570, presented himself 
at Delhi and was graciously received and raised to a imiisab of 
1,000 and later to 2,000. lie died in 1588 and lies buried in a 
tank at Ujjain, according to tradition, beside the remains of Rup 
Math* Snrangput was from this time on incoTporated in the 
Sribah of Malwa and made the chief town of the Sarangpur safkiir. 
In 1573 it was given in jasiif to MuzufTar Khan the deposed 
Stthah of Gujarat.* It was also a mint town. 

In June, 1564, Akbar, who was marching against the contumacious 
Governor of Mandu, Abdulla Kh.an, was detained here by rain.' 

In 1734 it fell to the Marathas. After falling to the Mariilhas 
the place must have decayed rapidly since Tioffenthaler who s.aw it 
in 1750 states that it was then a small place ( ville tnedioefe ) and 

I U. K, tv, aC-t. a E. W. H., IV.,37S— 392. 3 Wi</, tV., 492. 

4 UzH, V., 370 . 5 Aiit-i-Akliati. 11., aS. 6 E. M. U., V.. 3S3* 
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latgely minctl.' .In April,' 17S5, ainlet and Forbes visited the 
town Avhich Maid describes as a fine place, but its inhabitants dis- 
contented \\*ith Mariitba rule -which was " loose and desultory." 
Forbes noticed the fine cloths made and their low prices.® Sarang- 
pur was held by Holkar from 1806 to 1809, -when it was given in jaRir 
to Karim Khan Pindari from whom it was taken in 1814 by Sindhia. 

In 1818 it was restored to Oewas under the treaty made in that 
year. 

PopuJalionir— Whole town.— 1 SSI tUfiZl ',1891, 15,068; 1901, 
6,339, 

Senior JSrnHCh.— 1901, 3,278 : males 1.586, females 1,692, com- 
prising 1,857 or 56 per cent. I-Iindtis, 1,368 or 42 per cent. Musal- 
tuans, 16 Jains, and 37 Animists. Occupied houses 2,075. 

Junior branch. — 1901, 3,061: males 1,440, females 1,621 , com- 
prising 2,064 or 51 per cent. Hindus, 843 Musalmans, and 149 
Jains. Occupied houses 2,234. 

The Mulnammadan population is large. This is mainly duo 
to the town having been in the hands of the Pindari leader 
Karim Kh.nn. After the place passed to the Ponw.ars in 1818 
they found themselves unable to control the turbulence of the Palhaoi 
Mughal and Rohilta clement in the towm and were obliged to call on 
IJolkar to assKst them. Many of the members of these families 
still serve in the llolkar, Bhopal, and Dhsir State troops. Apiong 
the Palhans, one Iliinmat Ivhan Bnh.adur possesses old papers 
showing that his family rendered valuable military service to tho 
Bundi, Kotab, and Gwalior States, llis family still enjoys a grant of 
l.md worth about Rs. 4,000 a year from the Narsinghgnrh State. 

Many Kazis of the shia sect formerly lived in the KashaaJa 
quarter of the town whose families held a prominent position in the 
town, their descendants still enjoying considerable grants of land from 
tho State. They possess sauads both from tho emperors of Delhi 
and the Pcshv.’.as and used during the Muliamm.ndan period to affix 
their seals to official papers. 

S.nrangpur was in former days famous for its fine muslins. Tho 
industry has decayed since 1875, and though it still lingers, is gra- 
dually dying out. 

There arc few buildings of any note now standing, nnd those 
which remain arc in a dilapidated state. One is known as 
liiifi Alati'hd-gttntbas or Rfip Mali’s hall ( lit. dome ), but from 
its absolute similarity to tho buildings-liear it, this iiamo would 
appear to be an invention of later days. Another similar domed 


* 17SG), I, 3st, 
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buildinu called Pahlxoan-ha-gvmbaz bears an inscription of 1496 
stating that it was erected in the time of Ghyas-ud-din of Malwti, 
A Jama Masjid once a building of some pretentions bears a record 
dated in 1640 , There was formerly a fort, largely constructed of 
Hindu and Jain remains, which are said to have been brought from 
Tingajpur village in the Sundarsi i>ffrgtr«<r of Indore State, but ail 
that now remains are fragments of the wall and a gateway with an 
inscription referring to its repair in 1578. Another mosque called 
the Pir-Jdn-ki-Bhatti, a picturesque building, is also in a dilapidated 
state. Among numerous Hindu and Jain remains, one statue of a 
Tirthankar was found which had been erected in 1178 Samvat 
(1121 A. D. ). An image in one of the existing" Jain temples bears 
date Samvat 1319 ( 1252 A. D. ). 

Up to 1889 the two Branches of the State exercised a joint control. 
In that year the town was divided into tivo equal shares, each 
share being managed by a tahsildar with a separate establishment. 
A joint school, sarai. Inspection Bungalow, and a British Post and 
Telegraph Office are located in Sarangpur. Sarangpur is 30 miles 
from Maksf station on the Bhopal.Ujjain line and 80 miles from 
Indore on the Bombay-Agra Road. 

Sirolia, Anrgana Dewas. — ^The largest village in iiia j^argam 
situated in latitude 22° 52' north, longitude 76° ll' east. It is a 
ydgir village held by the hereditary Diwan of the State. Sugar-cane 
is largely grown in the village. A large weeldy market is held 
every Thursday. Population 2,397. 

Tomorgarh, Jiargaao Bagaud, — ^In lonptude 22° 22' north and in 
latitude 75° 54' east. Next to Dhajari the most important peak, also 
called Tumai Mata ( 2,513 feet ) from an old temple to the goddess 
Tumai Mata which stands on the summit. The temple is now 
in ruins. The peak is called Tumergarh from the ruins of a 
small fort in the vicinity of the temple. A magnificent view is 
obtained from this peak over the surrounding country into the broad 
valley of the Narbada, 

JUNIOR BRANCH. 

DewEs parganA. — The Dewas pargaua lies round tlie chief town 
and has an area of 104" 12 square miles, of which 51" miles are 
cultivated while the rest is unculturable waste. 

The pargana is bounded on the north by Indore and Gw.rlior 
on the south and west by Indore, and on the east by Gwalior. 

It contains 68 villages of which 18 arejagir. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 75,900. The whole pargana lies on 
the plateau and is covered with fertile soil. 

The only rivers are the lesser Kdli-Sind and the Siprd. 

A spur of the Vindhyas runs along the eastern border from’Which 
many small streams of Rudrawati, Nagdhaman, Lodhri, and G.-ingi, 
rise and flow into the Sipra. The streams mentioned have in- many 
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cases been dammed and now form tanks which are very useful for 
irrination. While the (jeneral level is about 1,600 feet many hills 
rise to a greater height ; of these the most Important peaks are 
those at Nagda ( 2,293 ), Ajampura ( 2,225 ), and the hill of 
Cliamunda-Mata at Dewas ( 2,162 ), 

The rainfall averages 35 inches ; the highest fall recorded being 
46 inches in 1S93-9+, juid the lowest 15 inches in 1899-1900. 

The population was in 1901, 16,975 persons: males 8,769, females 
8,205, giving a density of 162 per square mile. Classified' by religion 
tncre were 14,314 or 85 per cent. Hindus, 2,475 or 15 per cent 
Musalmans, and 186 Jains. 

The cliief crops arc r/ibi crops — wheat (4,387 acres) and poppy 
(362) ; khartf crops — Hiahha (1,135), cotton (S41),yo«'ff/‘ (8,568) and 
pulses. 

The sources of irrigation number 49 tanks, 236 wells, 22 baorls 
and 156 orhxs, while the land under irrigation is 850 acres. 

A weekly fair is held at Dewas every Monday, at Agrod on 
'Wednesdays, at Jardinganj on Fridays, and at Sia on Tuesdays, the 
last two being cattle fairs. Metalled roads from Dewas to Indore, 
Ujjain, and Schorc traverse the iwrgonn. 

BUgaud PaTgana. — This Pare.aua is isolated from the rcstof the 
State, lying on the southern slopes of the Vindhyas, between 22® 14' 
and 22® 25' north latitude and 75® 50' and 76® cast longitude, having 
an area of 38.89 square miles, of which 15.6 square miles are covered 
with forest, and 9 square miles unculturablc waste. ' 

The iiargatia is bounded on the north, south, and west by Indore 
State and by the Senior Branch parsaua of B.ag.md on the east. 
It comprises 25 villages, of which 6 are jagir and the rest khdlsd. 

The revenues amount to Rs. 10,300, c.vcluding alienated lands. 

The i>argaua being situated in the Vindhyas is much cut up by 
hills. N'c.arly half the fiargana is covered with forest. A peak 
called Dhajiiri, rises to 2776, vide 61 feet above sea level. 

In the Mabadco-kho or valley there is a noted liiigam of the 
god Shiva, which is popularly supposed to have been used by the 
Kisliis in ancient times ns a place for meditation. Other places of 
loc.'il importance are Tumergarh, Mothagarh and Chholagarh. 
ShilajU, or bitumen is said to exude from rocks, in these valleys. 
The prevailing variety of rock is trap. Though the country is 
intersected by streams tliere arc only two rivers of importance, tho 
Mal.an and the Koyadi, which fall into the Narbada. 

The rainfall averages 24 inches. A strong masonry dam, 
apparently of considerable age, has been thrown across tho rivef 
Mftkm near Padlia. 

Population (1901) 4,018 persons : males 2,021, females 1,997, giving 
103 persons per square mile. Hindus numbered 2,783 or 69 per cen t., 
Animists 790, Musalmans, 345, and Jains 97. 
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The principal crops are joxmr (3,300 acres), (1,200), cotton 
(1,850), hajaya (900), rice (60), maize (400) and pulses. 

Sources of irrigation number 255 wells, 3 baoris, and 12 orliis. 
The land under irrigation is 462 acres. A metalled road joins 
Pfidlia village with Mukhtiara station (14 miles) on the Rajput.toa- 
Malw.a Railway. 

Bagaud derives its name from an old temple dedicated to 
the goddess Bageshvari. This pargaua was handed over to the 
East India Company for administration in 1828 and was restored 
to the State in 1901. A new settlement was made in 1902. 

Gadgncha Pargana.--This^«rgo«a is situated to the north-west 
of Dewas between 23° 31' and 23° 49' north latitude and 75° 29' 
and 75 42' east longitude, having an area of 49’96 square miles, of 
which 23 5 square miles are under cultivation and 21 square miles 
are unculturable waste. 

The pargana is bounded by Jhalawar State on the north, by 
Sindliia s dominions on the south, by Indore on the east, and by the 
Jaora State on the west. It contains 27 villages, 2 of which, are 
Jaylr and the rest khalsa. The revenues amount to Rs. 37,500. 

The pargaita lies on the Malwa plateau and is watered by the 
Sipra and the Lfini river. 


The average rainfall during the past 16 years is 26’62 inches. 
The heaviest fall being 37 inches recorded in 1903-04, the lowest 
14 w 1904. Population in 1901 was 4,932 persons: males 2,597 
emalra 2,335, giving a density of 98 persons per square mile. 
Classified by religion Hindus numbered 4,717 or 97 per cent., 
Muhammadans 165, Jains 42, and Animists 8. The chief crops arc 
maize {(>m),joxgar (8,500), and poppy (500), 


The water supply is comprised in 16 tanlcs, 179 wells, 22 baoris 
and 27 orhls. Two of these tanks called Rafadya and Ram- 
are old and are said to date from the Mughal period. 
Ihe former is at Jiwangarh and the latter at Pimplia village. 

The new Nagda-Muttra Railway rvill pass through this pargaua. 
the early histoiy of the pargaua nothing is known. It was 
made over to the Ponwars by BalajiBaji Rao Peswa about 1745, 
Khasgi Pargatia.-~This pargaua is situated to the south of 
the pargana is lOPgO square miles 

villages, of which 9 are S. ® 

1 . The revenue amounts to Rs. 68.330. exdudiug aliemitcd lands. 

The country is to a certain extent cut up by a spur of tho 
Vindhyas which lies to Ihe east. Numerous small streams flow 
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from these hills to join the Sipra, mnny of which have been dam- 
med to form tanks which are used in irrigating. The average 
rainfall is 30 inches. The population of the i>argatia according to 
the Census of 1901 was 9|558 persons, of whom 4,807 were males 
and 4,'751 females, giving a density of 94 persons per square 
mile. Classified by religion there were 8,840 or 92 per cent. Hindus , 
392 hlusalmans, 278 Animists, and 48 Jains. 

The sources of irrigation are 20 tanks, 281 wells, 6 bandits, and 
129 or/tfs. The land under irrigation amounts to 897 acres. 

The prevailing crops are jowdr 8,632 acres, maize 395, 
wheat 3,973, grain 1,293, opium 478, rice 148, and pulses. 

Religious festivals arc held on all important sacred days at the 
Trlvcni-firth on the river Sipra near the village of Ranayar. 

The land now forming this pargana originally belonged to the 
ThVikur of Raghogarh, a feudatory of the Dewas Chiefs. In 1837 he 
rebelled and his territory W'as divided between the two Branches. 

Ringnod pargaua. — This pargana is situated round the head- 
quarters town of the same name, in 23** 44^ and 23° 52* N., 75° 11* and 
75° 25* E.and in the north-west of the Dewas having an area 

of 84‘24 square miles, of which 35‘7 square miles are under cultivation, 
and 39T square miles is unculturaWe waste. There is no forest. 

The pargana is bounded by the Gwalior State on the north and 
west and by the Jaora State on the south and cast. It comprises 
40 villages of which 36 are khalsS, and 4 Jdglr, 

The revenues amount to Rs. 58,900. 

The pargana lies on the MSlwa plateau, the soil being of very 
high feriility. It is watered by the Chambal, Pingala, and Malini, 
Other tributary streams ' flowing through the pargana also afford 
.ample facilities for irrigation. 

The average rainfall during the past 16 years is 25*5 inches, the high- 
est recorded fall being 44 inches in 1900, the lowest 11 inches in 1899. 

Population was in 1901, 8,967 persons; males 4,574, females 
4,393, giving a density of 107 persons per stiuare mile, Hindus 
numbered 7,773 or 87 per cent., Muhammadans 524, Animists 412, 
and Jains 258. 

The principal crops in the pargana arc pulses 11,700 acres, 
cotton (1,300), poppy (1,200), gram (6,200), jowar (2,600), maize 
(200), and wheat (300). Wells number 446, baoris 15, andor/iis 85 
in tills pargana. The Land under irrigation is 1,000 acres. 

A religious festival called the Mendhaji is held at Gondi- 
. Shankar on the 15lh day of the month of Vaishakh in honour of 
the God Mahadeo, and a weekly fair is held at Mandvi every 
Saturday, where cloth, grain, and cattle arc sold. 

Ringnod is a modern corruption of the name " Ingnod " which is 
itself a corruption of the Sanskrit name Ingsinapada. This is shown 
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by the 12t]i century inscription discovered here and now deposited 
in tlio museum of the Victoria High School at Dewas. 

Occasionally excavations in the vicinity of Ringnod* bring to light 
the remains of ancient habitations. The jinruaua came into the 
hands of tl»e Ponwars at the beginning of the 18th century, and lilce 
the rest of the State sutTcred severely from the depredations of 
I'lollcar and the Pindaris. 

SHrangpur pargana. — This fargana is situated to the north- 
east of Dewas, surrounding the town of Sarnngpur between 23’ 31' 
and 23* 44' N. and 76“ 30' and 76“ 48' E., having an area of 61*32 
square miles, of which about 27*9 square miles arc under 
cultivation, and 25*1 square miles arc iinculturnblc W'astc. It is 
bounded on the north, south, and cast bj* the Enjgarh .and 
Narsiugbgarh States respectively, and on the west by Sindhin's 
territory and the Kali-Sind river. 

This jtar^ntta contmns 36 villages, all khajsa. The revenues 
amount to Rs. 55,300. 

The i)af^<tna lies on the Alalw'a plateau and soil is black and 
highly fertile being specially used for the cultivation of poppy, 
jovfftr, and cotton. The revenue is paid mainly from the proceeds of 
poppy cultiration. The cultivation of wheat, formerly extensive, 
has diminished owing to the capricious monsoons of late years, cotton 
and joxcat taking its place. Two rivers flow through the i'rtrfiaita. 
The Knli-Sind river at Sarangpur is of considerable width. A 
temple dedicated to God Mahndco, called Kapileshwar, was built in 
the bed of the river by Jiw.nji Rao Ponw.dr, the founder of the Junior 
Branch ; the Newaj flows along the eastern boundary' of thcixtrgaiia. 

The average rainfall is 34*86 inches. Tlie highest fall was 52*12 
inches in 1892, the lowest 12*33 inches in 1899. 

Population was in 1901, 10,454 ; males 5,242, females 5,212, 
giving 171 persons per square mile. Hindus numbered 8,465 or SI 
per cent., Jains 204, Muhammadans 1,422, Animists 363. 

The prevailing crops are joiccir (8,400 acres) and cotton ( 3,000 ), 
the soil being especially suited to the latter. Poppy ( 400.) is 
extensively cultivated in the rabi season. 

Two tanks, 352 wells, 8G orhis nnd 7 baoris supply water for the 
irrigation of about 800 acres. 

A considerable concourse of people assembles near the village 
Bakhatpura on the bank of the river Kali-Sind, on the 15th day of 
the month of Kariik every year. It is a religious festival, the placo 
being considered sacred. Two markets arc of importance. One is 
hold at Udrankhedi and the other at Padhana. The former is held 
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every Alonday, a considerable sale of cattle taking place, and 
the other every Tuesday and also continuously for the whole first 
fortnight of the month of Pliaigtat. It is also a cattle fair and is ^ 
attended by about 5,000 persons. 

Tlie weaving of cotton clotlis has long been an important 
native industry of Sarangpur. Formerly in a flourishing condition 
it's cloths found their way to all the important markets of India. 
Since 1S75, however, it has been decaying rapidly and unless 
E treniious efforts are made to arrest its decay, will soon be a thing 
of the past. 

Some interest attaches to the local production of yam for which 
the Sarangpur weavers were formerly noted. It was prepared by 
a class of men called Kaliya, who have been settlers of this 
district for a long time. They used to allow the nail of the thumb 
to grow, which when sufficiently long, was pierced with holes of 
the requisite degree of fineness. Through these the threads of 
cleaned cotton were made to pass and the necessary degree of fine- 
ness obtained. Now that thread of nay degree of fineness can be 
purchased cheap, this method is seldom resorted to. Thread is 
usuially imported from Calcutta and Bombay ns being stronger, 
finer, and cheaper than the local article. The number of men in 
the Junior Branch portion actually engaged in this occupation is 
176, of whom 93 are Koshtis and 83 Rlomius. 

Iron bridles and the Saroia or Adkitta (a knife for cutting betel- 
nuts ) arc also prepared here, and linvc a considerable sale in the 
surrounding district. • 

The Th.akurs of Ringnoda, Bapehn, and Asarnta breed liorscs from 
cotmtry marcs and the Arab stallion at Agar. The Th;ikur of 
Asarnta also keeps both stallions and marcs for breeding purposes. 
The breed is c.'illcd Pachrangi (mixed breed ), the horses fetching 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. 

'I h" Malwi cattle of this f’izrgaua arc cor-iidcred the best for 
hc.avy dnaught. A pair of bullocks costs gcnctally from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 1 50. Tlic sale of (bese animals is carried on an extensive scale 
in the weekly and annual fairs held in the pargaua. Dealers from 
a distance visit the fairs to purclwse these bullocks. 

The Agra- Bombay high rojid passes through pttrgann and an 
imperial Inspection bungalow is situated .at Udrankhccii, and a sarai 
at Hsrangpur. 

Tlie hi'jtory of the jutruaua is largely that of Sarangpur town. 
Siirangsingh Khichi, the founder of Sarangpur, is s.aid to 
have fought with the .ancestors of the present R.ajpiil families of 
Atarafa village in thin pargatta for the hand of a girl in marriage- 
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It is said that 750 widows committed sail with the dead bodies of 
their husbands who fell in a great fight which look place at Karja 
village, now in the Gwalior State. 

GAZETTEER. 

Agrod, pareana Dewas, J. B.— A village lying 12 miles north of 
Dewas, in latitude 23“ 10' north and longitude 76“ 16' east. It is an 
old village ; a fair is held every Wednesday. A Hindi scliool is 
located here. The population was (1901), 479. 

AsSwati. pargatta Rifignod. — A jaglr village, situated on the 
Chambal, 12 miles north-east of Ringnod, in 23“ 49' N. and 75“ 22' 
E. It was founded by Doria Rajputs about 500 years ago. 

Population 546 ; males 271, females 275, of whom 516 are Hindus. 

DewSS Town. — Vide Gazetteer Dewas, Senior Branch. 

Fulpura and NajibSbSd, pargana Sarangpur. — ^These two 
villages originally formed a part of the city of Sarangpur when it was 
at the height of its prosperity. Najibab.nd has a spacious sarai in it 
and the temple of Nilkantheshwar Mahadeo. Fulpura lies to the oast 
of Sarangpur, at a distance of two miles from it, and Najib.ibad to 
the north-east at a distance of quarter of a mile. Population (1901) : 
Fulpura 72, and Najibabad 158. 

Gadgnoba, pargana Gadgucha.— This village, the head-quarters 
of the pargana, lies 25 miles north of Nagda Station, on the Ujjain- 
Ratlam line, in 23" 47' north latitude and 73“ 35' east longitude. 

The village belonged originally to Bhils from whom it was taken 
by the Solanki Rajputs. Formerly a wall with four gateways sur- 
rounded the village. A Hindi school, a dispensary and a letter- 
box ( but no Post Office ) are located here. A Railway Station is 
under construction midway between Alot and Gadgucha. Popu- 
lation, 797. 

Gondi-Dharamsi, pargana Ringnod.— This village lies 3J miles 
north-east of Ringnod, in 23“ 46' N, and 75“ 21' E. It contains a 
Hindi school. Population 524 : males 272, females 252, .of these 
440 are Hindus. 

IcMwada, pargana Sarangpur.— A village 10 miles to the north 
of Sarangpur. The inhabitants claim to be Paramara R.aiputs who 
came from Bijoli, in Marwar, whence they were excelled bv the 

Ghori kings. Population (1901). 175, all Hindus. 

3oyaXi. pargana Gadgucha.-A jagir viUage. situated 6 miles to 
the east of Gadgucha. It was originally populated by the Bhils. It 
was given by Anand Rao Ponwar to his preceptor Shri Guru Maharaj 
It was once a British military post. A fire which broke out in the 
camp caused much damage and the troops then moved to Mehidpur. 

KalSUa, Pargana Ringnod.— This large village is situated on 
the bank of the Pingala, 2 miles west of Ringnod, in 23“ 46' N. and 
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75® 14' E. A Hindi school is located here. Population 960 : males 
484, females 476, of whom 771 were Hindus. 

Eatuallilliedi, ^argana Gadgucha. — An old village, is situated 6 
miles to the south-east of Gadgucha. During the time of Pindari 
• troubles Anand Rao Ponwar encamped here with his force. The 
Padiar Sondhia Thakur rendered valuable service at this time, in 
recognition of which this village was given to him on istimrari 
tenure. Captain William Borthwick visited the village about this 
time and gave some certificates which are still held by Thakur’s 
descendant, Balwant Singh. 

ZiSngeV Ebodii pargana Gadgucha. — This village is situated on 
the Sipra, 4 miles to the east of Gadgucha. To the south of this 
village is an old temple of Baijnath Mahadeo ; at a little 
distance from the -temple is the Dasharafh gftdf. This place is 
looked upon by Hindus as a Tirlh and is resorted to for bathing 
purposes. Here one Jogidas Rawat fought the Pindaris and was 
killed, and his wife Tejkunwar Bai burnt herself with the dead 
body of her husband. This fact is commemorated in the inscription 
on a sati stone and the pala or tomb of the Rawat, both'of which 
are still standing. Thakur Galaji Solanki erected ramparts round 
the village in 1806 Samvat, 

Mahu, pargmta Sarangpur. — A village situated on the Agra- 
Bombay road, 7 miles north of Sarangpur, in latitude 23“ 37' N. 
and longitude 76“ 38' E. The inhabitants • are Rajputs of the 
Chauraishi clan, and profess to have originally come from Udaipur. 
A vernacular school and a large gari-adda are situated r here* 
Population 482 : males 230, females 252, of whom 421 are Hindus. 

MSodvif pargaita Ringnod. — A large village, 6 miles north of 
Ringnod, in 23“ 47' N. and 75“ 2l' E. It contains a Hindi school. 
Populjtion 783 : males 396, females 387, of whom 701 are Hindus. 
A cattle fair is held here every Saturday. 

ItTeudkii pargana Dewas. — A small village, two miles west of 
Dewas, in latitude 22“ 59' north and longitude 76“ 4' east. Jiwaji 
Rao Ponwar, founder of the Junior Branch, passed many of his days 
living in a hut in the shade- of the mango-gfrove here. He afterwards 
erected a temple dedicated to God Mahadeo. The village contains a 
Hindi school. The pump for the water works has been erected here 
from~vhich a' supply is carried to Dewas town. Population 419. 

ITipSnia-lila, pargana Gadgucha. — A jd&r village, situated 10 
miles to the south of Gadgucha. This was founded by Doria Rajputs 
from Girnar in Gujarat. Limbaji Rao Ponwar gave th& pat el-ship 
of 'this village to Nirbhesingh, the ancestor of the present patel. 
During the Pindari disturbances Anna Sahib Supekar, then Diwan, 
rendered very valuable services, in recognition of which this village 
was given in inatn to the Diwan’s family. 
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Padhana, pargam Sarangpur.— A large commercial village on 
the Agra-Bombay road, in latitude 23“ 35' N. and longitude 76“ 38' E.» 
7 miles north-east of Sarangpur. A Girasia Tliakur, Chandra Bhiin, 
■*■‘3 notorious freebooter, founded this village and built a small fort. 

Cattle fairs are held here AveeHy on Thursday. A branch Post 
Office and a vernacular school are situated here. 

Population 1,777; males 934, females 843, of whom 1,453 are 
Hindus, ’’ 

Pa Ali a.. pargana Bagaud. — Head-quarters of the lying 

14 miles west of Mukhtiara station on the Malan river, in latitude 
25“ 18' north and longitude 75“ 5l' cast. Padlia has only lately 
sprung into existence. 

An old dam holds up the water of the Malan. A Hindi school 
a dispensary, and a branch Post Office are located here. A ginning, 
factory was opened in 1895 by a Parsi merchant. Population 
589 ; males 290, females 299, of whom 479 are Hindus, 77 Jains, 
23 Musalmans, and 10 Animists. 

Ringnod, pargam Ringnod. — ^The head-quarters of thu pargam’ 
It is suituated in 23“ 44' N. and 76“ 14' E., on the bank of the river 
Fingala, 5 miles to the east of Dhodhar Station, on the Rnjputnna- 
Malwa Railway. A dispensary, a Hindi school, and a branch Post 
Office are located here. Population 1,424; males 710, females 714, 
of whom 945 were Hindus. 

Ringnod was until comparatively lately known os Ingnod. which 
was a corruption of its ancient name Inganapada, found on an old 
inscription. The inscription is on a stone slab now in the school at 
Dewas, and records the grant of money to the village of Ag.isiyaka to 
defray certain expenses connected with a temple to M.almdeo called 
Gobadesvara, perhaps the temple of which the remains are still to 
be seen, 7 miles from Ringnod, on the bank of the Sipr.a, The 
grant is made by Sri- Vijayapala-dcva and is dated 11th As/md/m 
Shuklapaksh Samvat 1190 or A.JD. 1133A. The figure of Garudn, 
common on Paramara grants, is engraved in one corner. ^ 

SSrSiUgpur Town. — ^Vide Gazetteer Dewas, Senior Branch. 

Sia, pargam Dewas. — ^A village situated in latitude' 23“ 2' north 
and longitude 76“ lO' east, on the Agra-Bombay road, at a distance of 
7 miles from Dewas. At one time the village must have been in a 
very flourishing condition, as numerous remains testify.’ 

The dam of a bank called the “ Mirza Spgar ” ( now entirely silted 
up ) is made of so/i stones, pillars of a Hindu temple,, and Hindu 
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and Jain Images, and is two hundred feet in length and live feet in 
breadth. A Hindi school is situated in the village and a cattle fair 
is held every Tuesday. Population 1,230. 

StmwaniGopal.^fffgrtHa Dewas. — A village lying to the north 
of Dewas, at a distance of about 22 mUes. A Hindi school is located 
here. Population 613. This village contains a reserve of sandal- 
wood. 



appendix a. 


Engagement between the Honourable the East India 
Company and the Maharajah Tookajee Puar and Anund Rao 
P uAR, Joint Rajahs of Dewas, their heirs and successors, settled 
by Lieutenant Alexander MacDonald, acting under authority 
from Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, K. C. B. and 
K. L. S., Political Agent to the Most Noble the Governor- 
General, on the part of the Honourable the East India 
Company, and Succaram Bapoo, on the part of the Maharajahs 
Tookajee Puar and Anund Rao Puar, Joint Rajahs of 
Dewas : the said Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm being 
Invested with full powers and authority from the Most Noble 
Francis Marquis of Hastings, K.G., one of His Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General In 
Council, appointed by the Honourable Company to direct and 
control all the affairs in the East Indies ; and the said Succaram 
Bapoo being duly invested with full powers on the part of TookAJEE 
Puar and Anund Rao Puar, Joint Rajahs of Dewas — 1818. 

Article !• 

The British Government will grant its protection to the 
Maharajas Tookajee Puar and Anund Rao Puar, joint Rajahs of 
Dewas. 

Article 2. 

The Rajahs Tookajee Puar and Anund Rao Puar engage that, 
in addition to the attendants of their persons and the sebundees of 
the country, they will keep up and regularly pay 50 good horse 
and 50 foot well armed who shall be at the disposal of the British 
Government ; and after three years, as the revenue of the aforesaid 
Rajahs of Dewas will be augmented by the increase of inhabitants 
and cultivation, 100 horse and 100 foot shall be kept up and be at 
the disposal of the British Government. 

Article 3. 

The British Government will protect the Rajahs of Dewas in 
their present possessions of the mehals of Dewas, Sarungpore, 
Allote, Goorgoocheh, Bingnowde, Bughowde, as well as the share 
of the collections amounting to 7 per cent, of the third part of the 
province of Sundersee belonging to the Rajah Ramcbander Rao 
Puar of Dhar, and an equal share, viz., 7 per cent, of the collection 
of the province of Doongla belonging to the aforesaid Rajah of 
Dhar. The British Government will further protect the Rajahs of 
Dewas against the attacks of enemies, and will aid them in the 
settlement of any of their rebellious subjects, and will mediate in a 
just and amicable manner any dispute that may arise between them 
and other States and petty Chiefs, 
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Arllcle 4. 

The Rajahs of Dewas engage to have no intercourse or com- 
munication with any other States, and to enter into no affair of 
any magnitude without the advice and concurrence of the said 
British Government. 

Article 6. 

The British Government agrees to consider the Rajahs Tookajee 
Puar and Anund Rao Puar in every respect 'the rulers of their 
present possessions, and engages to give no protection to any of 
their discontented relations or dependants, and not to interfere in 
the internal administration of the country. 

Article 6 - 

' The Rajahs of Dewas relinquish their claim of 7 per cent, on 
the collections of the province of Dongla, belonging to Rajah 
Ramchunder Rao Puar of Dhar, in favour of that Chief, from the 
beginning of the year 1876 to the beginning of the year 1879, 
Bickramjeet, in order that the above said province, which is now 
entirely desolated, may be again inhabited; and after the expiration 
of these three years the Rajahs of Dewas will consider themselves 
entitled to their ■ share of 7 per cent, on whatever sum may be 
realized after the Reduction of expenses. 

Article 7* 

The Rajahs of Dewas, with a inew to the improvement of their 
possessions, agree to. act by an union of authority and to administer 
the affairs of their provinces through one public minister or chief 
officer. 

. Article 8. 

This engagement consisting of eight articles, has been this day 
settled by Lieutenant Alexander MacDonald, acting under the 
direction of Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B. and 
K.L.S., PoUtical Agent to the Most Noble the Governor-General, 
on the part of the Honourable Company ; and by Succaram Bapoo 
on the part of Tookajee Puar and Anund Rao Puar, joint 
Rajahs of Dewas. Lieutenant MacDonald has delivered one copy 
thereof in Knglish, Persian, and Mahratta, signed and sealed by 
himself, to the said Succaram Bapoo to be by him delivered to the 
Maharajahs Tookajee Puar and Anund Rao Puar, and has received 
from the said Succaram Bapoo a counter-part of the said engage- 
ment, signed and sealed by himself. 

Lieutenant MacDonald engages that a copy of the said engage- 
ment, ratified by the Most Noble the Governor-General, in every 
respect a counter-part of that now executed by, himself shall be 
delivered through Succaram Bapoo to the Maharajahs Tookaj ee 
Puar and Anund Rao Puar, within the period of two months ; and 
on the delivery of such' copy to the Maharajahs this engagement 
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executed by Lieutenant MacDonald under the immediate directiou 
of Brigadier-General Sir J. Malcolm shall be returned; and 
Bapoo Succaram in like manner engages that another copy, rati- 
fied by the Maharajahs Tookajee Puar, and Anund Rao Puar, .in 
every respect the counter-part of the engagement now executed by 
himself, shall be delivered to Lieutenant MacDonald to be forward- 
ed to the Most Noble the Governor-General, within the space of 
the following day '{ tcrmorrow ); and on the delivery of such copy 
to the Most Noble the Governor-General, the engagement executed 
by Succaram Bapoo, by virtue of the full power and authority 
vested in him as abovemcntioncd, shall be returned. 

(Sd.) Hastings. 

„ G. Doavdeswell. 

„ J. Stewart. 

„ C. M. Ricketts. 

Ratified by the Governor-General in Council, at Fort William, 
this 12th day of December, 1818. 


Government Seal. 


(Sd.) J. ADAM, 

Chief Secretary to Govenmenf, 










ARMS OF THE RAJGARH STATE. 



Arms — ^The arms borne by the State are those ‘depicted in their 
banner. Hanum^ bears a mace in his left hand and a 
mountain in his right. Lambrequins — Argent and 
Gules. The descent of the Chief from the Malwa 
Parmaras is signified by tbe Boars as supporters, and 
the origin from the sacred fire-pit at Mount Abu by 
the flame. 

Motto — Rao adwitiya Rdjgarh Darbdr. “ Chief of Rajgarh 
has no equal. ” 

Banner — The State banners are red, rvith figures of a Katar 
(dagger) and a Khaiida ( big, double-edged sword ) in 
yellow upon it ; and white w'ith a figure of Hanuman 
in red. 

GotrachUr — or genealopcal creed — 

Gotra — ^Vasistha, 

Veda — Yajur. 

ShSkha — M.adhyandinf. 

Bhairav — Gora of Duparia. 

Preceptor — ^Balanandjiwala. 

BhSit — Dhandarpa Dhandu and Jangra Bagri. 

ChEran — Sandhayach. 

Dholi — ^Jevra. 

Furohit — Jodhpura Dantela (Dantavla and Parikh). 

Vyas — Nagar. 

Barwa— Chandisha. 

Kshetra — Avantika (Ujjata). 

Devi — Sanchai. 




CIIAITER T. 


DESCRIPTIVE, 

Section I — Pliyeical AepccIs. 

Rnjunrh is one of tho mctliaiiit'd Stales of the Central Iiulia Situniion. 
Astcncy umlcr the I\)!iticr.l Aceiit in Khopal. The Slate, which 
has an area of Oil siuare mil<'«,‘ is sitnated between hititnde 23° 27' 
and 2-?“ 1 1' N. end ionsitiidc 76'’ J3* and 77“ M' E. in the section of 
Maiw.I known as Utnalwnni, ro rallevl after the Uniat clan of Rajputs 
to whici: t!a‘ chiefs of Rrijf.aTli and Nan in;'h;iarh helonr:. 

The territoric'j of ti’.e State are int<-rniii'''I(*{l with those of Uoumlancs. 
Narsinsh^arti, but arc bonarkd, roni;bly rpcakiiifr, on the north by 
Gv;a!:orand Kc-tah Stater., on the south by Gwalior and Dew,as, on 
the east by Ult-.'y.ii, and i n tlie west by Khilcliipur. The northern Hill syaein. 
j-ortion of tb.e State, is tuuch cut up hy hili*., but the southern and 
cartem district., are riiuatod on the Mfdv.a jdatcau. The State KivTo,. 
is watered hy the I'crbati river which flows alonf* its c.astcm 
boater .and by its tributary the Newaj which flows by tlie chief 
torvii a'i well .as iiim:‘.r.ous rirall ttrc.atns. 

The country in the Mtilhcrn and eastern parts is covered witliGcoloiiy.* 
Deccan Tr.iit, but in ih- liiib. alon:: tlic northern section the 
Vindhy.an sandst.atn.s are tspo'-'al. 

The fore. t ve!:e:.aticn con ist'. of deciduous ticcs with patches I*otan)>.’ 
of liani!*!'’' ( Iki:.!ruC,:h'tar> ririclu'. ). '1 be Iiadini: si»ccics include 
/wrrr.sf (s.'crcii/i'.i nr.'ij': ) litmtl .t.v liiilca /roinlnsit, 

fiucUpu'Uiui A noryi'wi". hli/ihu, /brn/yros (oiiicittout 

aiu'-tn- {re-'. : %.isiK' antenr •hrubs o«rur ‘.p'cics of Crcwin, 

;;-•{/ '.r'., Crfrffr/.r, CV/'/arr/-, U’ooif/or.fnr, Phyllitiitini^s, 

an 1 llerb.a'io’!'- Dc'.nivtUuv.t, Crofohtrut, 

Aiy kitrji'.t',. Ca-^ui, TriLrn'.inthc’! lleliofrofnuni, Solantiiii 
CVe.vf?!."., ct"., .are al'o cotnutou. 

Vario'!'. kirt'.b, of dc'-r, b 'lp-ard and wild bj.ar .are met with in I’.aunn. 
the St.ntc. Th': u'.stal cl.as r: r.f ; mall r-an;.- ate aho found. 

Tint climate i'. ti ttmj) t.hc one, Ibouph somewb.ai 
tvtrcir.'-a arc encountered in the hilly U.itt. 

The .avcr.arie rainfall is tdout iiirbcr. 

Section II.— History. 

(Ciencalon'tcal Tree.) 

Tlie chief', of Rajr.uli mid N.arMn:;h"arli arc IJmal Rajputs, Harly dajs. 
a branch of the yreal l'aram:ir.a clan whicli ruled M;ilw;i from 

Ujjain ami Dlif.r for sis ccnlurie:., 

tnj’Vt'riii- I!-'!'',! to pul ilic .area (it O'.’, tlic ana 
<,[, I, «■<«<. f,f Ciii! -li.a I'U're n«!ei ) t“'int: inclii.lml. Ai tlic 

fj'j i', iti'f '(."iiil' I't r.f tlej if, I*". Area t. ot'iilic.l lit ilcatinij \\itli 

tlis St-itf, 

’ liy .''fr. f- Vr. '>1. -t,' ~ o’. '-r'Vff .■'’"rtv •/ ln.lt, >. 

• J:y I.‘-f.i:rnaat Crjl iC' 1 1 » I'raiti, I. M. t}.-/>. d i'-'-" Ci '/ /«rfl r. 


KninfMI 
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nAJGAIin STATS. 

The Paramnras are one of Ihc four Agnihula clans whose oriEinal 
habitation is always given as Mount Abn.^ 

Uinra Singh and Sumra Singh were two brothers, the sons of 
Raja Mang Rao, whose twelve queens* according to tradition, 
produced thirty.five sons, the founders of the 35 sheikhas or branches' 
of this house.® 

Umra and Sumra took up their habitation in the desert of 
Rajputiina and Sind, and the famous fort of Umarkot, the birth* 
place of the greatest of the Mughal Emperors, was named after 
the elder brother. His descendants are the Umat Rajputs who 
gave thdr name to the Uraatwara tract of MalwS. The Umras 
and Sumras appear to have been defeated about 1226 by the Sodhas, 
another branch of the Panunaras in the 13th century (1226 A. D.j* 
but continued to live under their suzerainty. In 1351, however, the 
Patamatas were driven out by Sammas. 

According to the B( 4 ,lar-uatua the Sumra dynasty started ruling 
in A. H. 445 or A. D. 1053. A list of the rulers is given by the. 
Tufaiti-i-Kiram of whom no less than four, it may be_ noted, be.it ■ 
the Umat name of Duda. The Muhammadan writers, however, Ate 
confused in their accounts, and it is difficult to extract any very defi- 
nite facts. From their connection with the Umra section a large 
tract of Sind became known as Umra*Summ, of which the most 
important dty was Alor. 

From the annals of the Sammas it is evident that they expelled 
the Paramaras in the 14th century, the BcRfar-iiama- giving the 
date of the conquest as 734 A. H. or A. D. 1334, and others as 752 
A. H. or 1351.* 

The Umat annals assign the migration of Sarangsen to V. S. 
1404 or A, D. 1347, which agrees well with this date. In 
the 14th century the Umats made their way into Malwfi under 
Sarangsen, establishing tliemselves at Dbar in about 1347 during 
the reign of Muhammad Tughlak ( 1325 — 51 )■ Sarangsen, later on, 
acquired land between the Sind and Parbati rivers. He is said to 
have been granted the title of Rawat by the Rana of Cliitor, Several 
of his descendants held positions of trust under the emperors. 

'■•-R.iwat Karam Singli or Kamaji, fourth in descent from Sarangsen, 
is said to have been governor of Ujjain in the time of Sikandar 
Lodi (1489 — 1517). He received a srrfnrii for 22 districts in the part 
of Malwa still known as Umatwaia after these chiefs. His chief 
town was Duparia (23° 32' N. and 76" 14' E.) now in the ShajSpur 
ztla of Gwalior State. Rawat Krishnaji or Kishen Singh iras 
also governor of Ujjain, the Kishenpura quarter of that city being, it 
is said, named after him. He died about 1583 and was. succeeded 

1 See Dhur State Gazetteer. 

» Tod — I, 84; n, zpSi 
8 Raikes— on Thurr and ParMir^ 

* Sir 11. Elliot— 27io IXisior^ of ZKdta as told hv wn UUMant, I, 
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by his son Dungar Singh who founded the village of Dungarpur 
12 miles from Rnjgarh, making it his headquarters. He was killed 
at Talen ( 23® 3+^ N. and 76" 46' E. ) in 1603 leaving six sons, the 
hvo eldest being Udaji and Dudaji. Udaji succeeded to his father’s 
estate and settled at Ratanpur, 12 miles west of Narsinghgarh, his ^ 
succession being recognised by the grant of a,sanad by Akbar 
(1556—1605). 

' Udaji’s successor Chhatar Singh was killed at Ratanpur in 1638 in 
a fight with the imperial army. His minor son Mohan Singh suc- 
ceeded him, the management being entrusted to Diwan Ajab Singh 
of the Dudawat branch who had acted as minister to the late chief. 
The headquarters were now moved from Ratanpur to Dungarpur. 
Ajab Singh was killed at Nalkhera (23° 50' N. and 76° 17' E. ) 
in 1668 in a fight with the Muhammadan army and was succeeded by 
his son Paras Ram as manager of the minor chief's estates. The 
headquarters of the Udawat branch was at this time moved to 
Rajgarh and that of the Dudawat to Patan, 2 miles south of Rajgarh 
where Paras Ram built a fort. 

Mohan Singh now began to suspect Paras Ram of designs on the 
State and differences arose. At -first a division of villages was made 
in V. S. 1732 (A. D. 1673). This produced a sort of dual jurisdic- 
tion which resulted in endless feuds that were finally settled in 1681 
by a definite partition of the territory between the two sections, the 
Rajgarh chief receiving five extra vills^es in recognition of the 
seniority of his branch of the family. 

Thus were founded the separate States of Rajgarh and Narsingh- 
garh.‘ 

Mohan Singh was succeeded by his eldest son Amar Singh. A 
jdgir consisting of the village of Suthalia and other villages was, in ' 
1697, granted to his brother SQrat Singh whose descendants still 
hold this land. In the 19th century on the mediation of tljo 
British authorities a sasiad was granted in 1825 by. which the 
Thakur was guaranteed in the possession of the holding. In Amar 
Singh’s day Rajgarh was attacked by Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur 
who, however, consented to raise the siege for a payment of 9 lakhs. 
The chief was unable to pay the whole sum and surrendered his 
son Abhey Singh as a hostage, until the last three lakhs were paid 
up. A local landholder, however, became surety for this amount 
and Abhey Singh was released. Abhey Singh was not long after 
murdered by one of his attendants, and his, father died of grief. 

Nothing of any importance took place in Narpat Singh’s time. He I 
died of small-pox after ruling seven years. * 

He was succeeded by his brother Jagat Singh who ruled for 28 ■ 
years. ' 

Rawat Jagat Singh had ten sons. The eldest Hamir Singh suc- 
ceeded as Rawat. The second son was Kaluji, ' whose descendants 
See Narjingiigarh State Gazetteer. 
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weretho jagtf^ats of theviBage Kliejda; tho descendants of wa 
tliird son are tlie ja^rdats of the village Badedi; llie fourth son 
was Joraivar Singh, whose descendants are Ihe/ngfi'i/dwofllargaya: 
the Patalpaniidgii' was held by the descendants of the fifth sai; , 
the descendants of the sixth are the ;ffgirdi7« of Sundarpur; those 
of the seventh son are holders of the •rillago of Nariabeh; and the 
descendants of the eighth son Pahar Singh of Kandyakhedi. The ' 
ninth and tenth died without issue. , 

Hiwiir Singh Rawat Hamir Singh ruled for 15 years. During his last days,. 
(1775-30). jjjg besieged the fort of Rajgarh, but agreed to abandon 

the siege on the payment of three lakhs. This the chief could not 
pay and, therefore, gave up his son PratSp Singh as a hostage. The 
Kotah chief, however, became security for the money and 
Pratap Singh was allowed to return. From this time the Rajgarh- 
chiefs became tributary to Sindhia, 

Pinlap Singh Hamit Singh was succeeded by Pratap Singh, who had tn-o sisters , 
(1790—1805). Surajbai, of whom the elder Amarbai married the unde 

of the Maharana of Udaipur, and Surajbai, Bhim Singh the chief of 
Jliabua. He had four sons Prithwi Singh, Pyare Singh, Newal 
Singh and Kok Singh, and also one daughter named Nawalkiimi-ar , 
who was married to the Chandrawat Thakur of Rampura ( Indore). 

PiithwiSingh Prithivi Singh who succeeded on the death of his father ruled for ■ 
(1803—10). J 2 years. Rajgarh was during bis time talien by Sindliia’s general • 
Jean Baptiste Filose apparently because the payment of tribute due 
was in aiTears. On an appeal being made to Sindhia, licw- 
ever, a compensatory payment of C lak hs was made for the damage 
done to the State. 

Prithwi Singh having no heir adopted Nerval Singh to succeed 
him passing over Pyare Singh who was a confirmed gn«j« smoker. 
A conspiracy was then formed by Pyare Singh and Kok Singh, 
the youngest brother, who contrived to murder Prithwi Singh, The 
Sardars, however, supported Newal Singh and he obtained the girrWf. 
No'vat Singh Newal Singh succeeded in 1815 and ruled for 15 years. During 
(1815-01), settlement of MalwS by 'Sir John Malcolm, in 1818 an 
agreement was mediated betrveen Sindhia and Newal Singh, 
and Talon and several other villages were made over to 
Sindhia in payment of Iris claims for tribute against the Rawal, 
while a written agreement was executed by the chief, pving to Iho 
British Government alone, the right to interfere in llie affairs of the 
chiefship.‘ Another agreement was made regarding the settlement 
of the Rawat’s claims on the Sarangpur par^ana of the Dewas 
State by whicli the right to snycre dues, certain lands, etc., were 
commuted for a cash payment of Bhopiiii Ks. 5,102. In 1831 
Ncrral Singh committed suicide leaving two sons Moti Singh and 
Mclita)) Singh. 


‘ see Siipcndix A. 
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Rawat Moti Singh succeeded in A. D. 1831 and ruled for 48 Mot! Singh 
years. ^ 1831—80 ). 

He attended the Darbar held by Lord William Bentinck at Saugor 
in 1832. At the urgent request of Moti Singh Jankoji Rao Sindhia 
restored tha pargaita of Talen in 1834 but at the same time raised 
the tribute to 85,000 Chandori rupees (Rs. 51,000) and stopped 
the tanka formerly given for Shujalpur. 

In 1846 the State was placed under management owing to mal- 
administration, but was restored to Moti Singh in 1856. The 
administration was entrusted to the chief s uncle Kok Singli aided 
by the Diwan Ram Lai. On the death of latter by accident in 
1847 the superintendence was taken over by an official acting under 
the orders of the Political Agent. In 1855 the State contributed 
Rs. 25,000 towards the construction of the section of the Agra- 
Bombay road lying within its limits. 

Rajgarh was plundered by the mutineers in 1857, the chief 
making no attempt to oppose them. They took away about 5 lakhs 
worth of treasure. In 1867 Moti Singh was granted a salute of 11 
guns. In 1870 he became seriously ill but was ultimately cured by 
a Muhammadan fakir, and under his influence he became a Musal- 
man in 1871, and took the name of Muhammad Abdul Wasih Khan. 

In 1872 he Avas granted the title of Nawab. In 1880 all transit 
duties on salt were abolished in return for which a compensatory 
paiTHcnt of Rs. 618-12-0 is made yearly by the British Government. 

Moti Singh had three sons, Bakhtawar Singh, Balwant Singh 
and Bane Singh. He had also two daughters, Dipkunwari and 
Daulatkunwari. The daughters were both married to the chief of 
Raghugarh. Bahvant Singh predeceased his father, who, dying in 1880, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Bakhtawar Singh. 

Bakhtawar Singh, though a Hindu, retamed all his father’s Musal- BaWiUiwar 
man officials. This Chief died in 1882 leaving two sons, Bal Bhadra 
Singh and Mahtab Singh, and one daughter Bhamvar Bai, Avho Avas 
married to the Raja of Sheopur-Baroda (Gwalior). 

Bal Bhadra Singh succeeded in 1882. In 1884 the Chief abolished Bal-Bhadm 
all transit dues except those on opium. In 1885 during the visit of the (ig8il2i902) 
Viceroy, Lord Duflferin, to Indore, the hereditary title of R.dja Avas 
conferred on the RaAvat. He constructed the roads to Khilchipur 
and BLiora, and contributed 2 lakhs tOAvards the construction of the 
portion of the Sehore-Biaora road lying in the State. 

Bat Bhadra Singh died in 1902 Avithout issue and was succeeded fcy B.me Singh 
his uncle Bane Singh, the present chief. The State has made 
extraordinary progress during the last few years in every direction. 

The administration formerly of the most old-fashioned type being 
now A'cry competent and Avell organised. The present Chief before 
his succession Avas for many years the principal executive offiqer of 
the State. 
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Raja Bane Singh attended the Delhi Darbar of 1903 and received 
the gold commemorative medal, and was in 1905 presented to, Their . 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales* at Indore., He 
has a son and heir, Birendra Singh, born on 17fh Januarj’, 1892, who 
is being educated at the Daly College. The State pays a tribute oi 
Rs, 85,000 Chandori coin ( about Rs. 51,000 ) to Sindhia for Talen 
and of 1,050 Kotah Rupees (about Rs. 900) to the Rana of Jhalawar 
for Kalipith jiargana. He receives a tanka (cash payment) of 
Hali Rs. 3,187 (about Rs. 2,400) a year from Sindhia. 

The Rajgarh Chief bears the Titles of His Highness and Raja and 
enjoys a salute of 11 guns. 

Saotion in.— Population. 

(Tables III to VI.) 

Enumerations. Three enumerations have talcen place giving 1S81, 117,533; 

1891, 119,489; 1901, 88,376 persons: males 46,118, females 
42, 258. A decrease of 26 per cent, has thus taken place since , 

Density. 1891. The density amounts to 94 persons per square mile. 

Towns and The State contains 2 towns Rajgarh ( 5,607 ) and Biaora ( 5,399) 
villages, g22 villages', of the latter 605 had a population of under 500; 
sixteen of between .500 and 2,000, and one' of over 2,000. 

Vital statistics These have only been collected for one year, and give 27 births 
(Table V). jjjg 20 deaths per mille on the total population for 1901. 

Religions. Classified by religions there were 78,343 Hindus or 89 per cent., 
4,925 Musalmans or 6 per cent., 4,788 Animists or 5 per cent., 
.chiefly Bhils, 310 Jains, and 10 Sikhs. 

Langnage and The prevailing form of speech is Malwi ( Rfmgri ). Hindi coming 
literacy, second in importance. Of the total population 1,339 or about 
2 per cent, were literate. 

Castes. The predominating castes were Chamars 12 per cent, and Rajputs 

and Sondhias each 8 per cent. 

Occupations. Agricultural and pastoral occupations prevail, 60 per cent, of 
the population engaged in occupations connected with the soil. 

Social cha* The people dress in the fashion common to Malwa. Ordinarily 
RACTERts- dress of a male Hindu consists of a pagri or turban, a piece of 
Dress'. cloth about 50 or 60 feet long and 9 inches wide with gold ends ; 

this cloth is often shot vrith gold and silver thread, called nmndil, 
worn by well-to-do people on festive occasions sudi as marriages. 
Clothes consist of a kurta or shirt, an angatkha, or long coat 
reaching to the middle of the leg, fastened below the right ear, and 
,on the right breast, a dhoti (loin cloth) worn round the waist and 
a dupatta ( scarf ). All these are generally white except the turban 
which is often coloured. Ag;ricultucal classes wear a dhofi, 

' a handi, and a pichhora of khddi cloth as well as a pagri. In 
tOAvns there is a great tendency to dress after the European fashion 
^ Since tbe Census of 1901, 85 new villages have been brought on the register. 
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reJainirg the sa^a ; a round felt cap is, however, often used as 
head-dress with bools or shoes instead of juU. 

Hindu female dress consists of a leheitga (petti coat), oriii ( a 
. sheet used as an upper garment to cover the face and upper part 
of the body),, and a kanchli (bodice). 

The only distinction between Muhammadan and Hindu dress 
is that hlubammadan males, except agriculturists, wear ^aijamas 
and not dhotis, and have the opening of the angarhha placed on 
the left and not like Hindus on the right side of the chest ; females 
, wearpaijdmas instead of Ichcnga and a kufta over the hdiichli. 

Meals are generally taken twice, at mid-day and in the evening, Food, 
only well-to-do persons take light refreshment in the morning 
and in the afternoon. The staple food grains used are wheat, 
jowaf, maize, and gram, and the pulses tuar, urad, ntiing, and 
masitr. The ordinary food of the rich and middle classes consists 
of chapdlis ( thin cakes ) of wheat flour, tuar pulse, rice, ghi, vege- 
tables, milk, and sugar. The poorer classes in the country including 
the peasantry, except on festive occasions, eat rotis ( thick cakes) 
made of the coarser grains, with pulses, vegetables, uncooked onionst 
salt, and chillies. Ho local Brahmans or Banias cat flesh. All castes, 
except Br.ihmans, smoke tobacco and eat opium, while amongst the 
Rajputs opium is also taken in the liquid form called Iiastuttba. 

The greater part of the population being agricultural spends its Daily life, 
days in the fields from sunrise to sunset The mercantile popula- 
tion begins work about 9 A.M. usually closing shops about 
6 or 7 P.M. 

Houses are mostly of mud, with thatched or tiled roofs. In Houses. 

' R.ajgarh and Biaora there are a few stone or brick-built bouses 
but none is of great size. 

Child marriage is usual among Hindus. Polygamy is common Marriage, 
only among Rajputs of position. Widow marriage prevails among 
the lower classes only. 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt except those of Sauyasis, Disposal of 
Baifdgis, and infants which are buried. Cremation takes place by 
the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, conveyed to a 
sacred river; otherwise they arc committed to some local stream. 
Muhammadans bury their dead. 

The principal festivals are the Dasahra, HoU, DiwdU, Gangor, Fcstiv.ils and 
and local fairs. All the sarddrs of the State attend the darbdr amusements, 
and pay their respects to the Chief on the Dasahra day. Before the 
celebration all weapons are examined and repaired. This is a 
martial day and is, therefore, observed by Rajputs with enthusiasm, *■ 

The ordinary amusements are playing and singing among grown up 
people, and hide and seek, kite flying, giVidawdn (tip-cat), and ankit- 
mkhi ( blindman’s-bufr) among children. The commonest village 
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recreation is for people to assemble together after the day’s work at a 
prominent place and pass away a few hours in smoking, telling stories, 
and talking. In to^vns chausar and various card games are pla>-ed. . 

Nomenclatarc. Among Hindus tlie twice-bom are named after gods or famous 
personages. They have two names, the jaimiarashl nSm which 
is used when the stars are consulted and at birth to draw the lioroscope, . 
and the bolta iiam by which persons arc generally known, which ate 
either of religious origin, or merely names of fancy and aflection, 
such as Ram Singh, Bir Singh, Damodar, Sukhdeo, Bhcru Singh, Piari 
Lai. The agricultural and lower classes nsc dimnnitives largely such 
as Rama, Bherya, Suklia, and the like. Names of places are given 
after persons such as Ramgarh from Ram Singh, Gopfilpura after 
Gopal, Gangakhedi after Ganga, and so on. 

PUDUC Public health until 1904-05 rras good. In that year plague appear- 

(Table VI). '^®sulting in 219 attacks and 156 deaths; an attack in 

1905-06 at the same place resulted in 63 cases of whidi 42 were fatal. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ECONOMIC. 

(Tables VII to XV, XXVIII to XXX.) 

Section I.— Agriculture. 

(Tables VII to X.) 

The soil of the State is of high fertility except in the hilly tracts g e n e r al 
to the north. Conditions. 

Soils are classed by quality and appearance, situation, such as Soils, 
proximity to a village or forest, and crop-bearing power. 

The principal classes • recognised under the first method are 
kalmat or chikat kali, a loamy black soil of high fertility, with a 
great power of retaining moisture, bearing excellent crops at both 
harvests, with or without irrigation. It is sub-divided according to 
depth and power of holding moisture into uttam or best, vtadhyam or 
moderate, and sddhdran or ordinary. PiH is a yello^Y soil of no 
great depth and lighter in texture than the preceding, used mostly 
for kharif crops \pdndhar, a whitish soil of sandy constitution found 
near old ^'illage sites, and at the foot of hills, used chiefly for growing 
millets ; anthar-pdthar, a black loamy soil but shallow, having rock 
close to the surface, it is also found at the foot of hills and 
bears good kharif crops, and, if winter rain is plentiful, will also bear 
a rahi crop ; kltardi, stony red coloured soil, light and shallow, found 
on sloping ground and only fit for kharif crops, becoming ex- 
hausted after bvo or’three seasons of continuous cultivation ; bardi, a 
poor shallow soil more stony than the last, only capable of bearing 
kodon and other inferior grains ; hachhar, the alluvial detritus in the 
beds of rivers and streams, used for tobacco, chillies, maize, and 
vegetables. 

By position soils arc classed as chauras or level, dhdla or sloping, 
chapera or cut up by ndlas, and Ralat or low-lying. 

Other terms are piyat or irrigated, addu or garden, bir or grass 
preserves, chariioi or village grazing lands, amrdi or groves of fruit 
trees, and khcra or manured and irrigated land near village. 

As far as possible the less productive soils arc sown first, as they Cultivated 

soon lose their moisture. The normal area cultivated amounts to '^11^ ,Y“' 

, ri(ition\ T adics 

, about 150,000 acres. No figures arc available for early years. VIII and IX). 

The soil is first cleared of weeds and rubbish by means of the agkicol- 
bakkhar. It is then ploughed, and, after the rain has commenced, is tohal Pbac- 
ploughed once more and sown. In the case of land to be sown Tilling! 
in the rabi season the ploughing is continued at intervals till the' 
rains arc over so as to ensure its absorbing all the moisture possible. 

The sowing is carried out in the case of large seed by dropping it Sowing, 
into furrows made by the nai or seed drill, while in the case of the 
fino seed it is sown by hand broadcast. 
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The hlianf crops are reaped in Novembef tlio r'flb/ in March. 
Jowar is cht off high up the stalk, but other crops at the foot of the 
plant. Gram is pulled up. The heads o^ gisin Are trodden out 
at the khftla or threshing-floor, and then winnowed and stored for 
sale, 

Double cropping ( dufasli ) is practised on first class halt soil with- 
out irrigation if the rains have been good. Most irrigated land will 
bear two crops. The usual sequences bfc maize, satt or urad 
followed at the rabi by gram, tnasur or tiiaft tobacco in adatt land is 
succeeded by onions, maize or sn« by popPJ’i a sequence known as 
viahka-dusai or san-dusait and maize by wheat or gram. 

Mixed sowings ( bejara ) arc popular with cultivators. Jowdr is 
often sown with Utar, and cotton with muniji hut the favourite combi- 
nation is sugar-cane and poppy. The poppy comes up in four 
months and the sugar-cane in about twelve. The yield of poppy is 
not so good as when it is sown alone, but thP sugar-cane is not very 
injuriously affected. 

Rotation though understood is not systematically practised. 
Cotton is rotated with jowar in any soil, in p*l* soils jotvar is rotated 
with tilli, cotton or rameli. 

Only poppy fields, sugar-cane and garden produce are usually 
manured. Village sweepings and cowdung Arc commonly used. 

Rats especially after a year of deficient rpinfAlI, locusts and gcrita 
or red blight are the most ordinary pests. 

Tlio most important implements are the or weeding plough, 

hal or plough, khurpa or hoe, and phaora of spade. 

The area sown at the klianf averages in a normal year 77,000 
acres and at the rabi 73,000 acres. The principal crops arc jotvar 
29,000 acres, makka 23,000, cotton 12,000, wheat 56,000, gram 
10,000, and poppy 5,400. 

At the kharlf the food crops sorvn ar<> makka or maize {Zca 
mays), jowdr [Sorghum vtdgarc), urad [Phaseolus radiatus), mung 
[P.miingo), bdjra [PeticiJlaria spicata), ivaf [Cajatius itidicus ) and 
at the rabi, gehutt or wheat [Triticum aesfivttm), gram or chaita 
(Cicer arietinum), barley or jau (Hordcum x/ulgare), masur [Ervtim 
lefts) and batla [Dolichos siuensis). 

Oil seeds are iilli [Sesamtim iudicum)i afsf or linseed [Litiutn 
ustatissimum), and rameli [Guizoiia olciferfl)’ 

The only important fibre is cotton [Gcssypium itidiettm), satt 
[Crotolaria juncea) and anibdri or patsafi [fithisciis cannabittus) 
are little cultivated. ^ 

Poppy [Papaver somniferum) alone is of importance. Many 
native and European vegetables and spicks arc sown, including 
potatoes, radishes, onions, garlic, ajwdtt [LingusUcum ajowati), 
chillies (Ca^sicKw), hatdi (turmeric), dhttiti<f [Coriander sativum), 
and others. 
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Among fruit trees mangoes, custard apple, guavas, pomegranates 
and oranges are cultivated. 

No new seeds or implements have been introduced, except the roller Progress, 
sugar-cane mill. 

The total irrigated' area in normal years is about 11,400 acres. Irrigation 
of which 5,200 lie in the Biaora pargana and an average of 1,200 
in each of the rest, except Sheogarh, where there is very little irrigated 
irrigation practised. 

The whole of the irrigation is carried out from wells and orhis. Sources. 
These are worked ordinarily by the charas or bag water-lift. 

The average cost of making a Itachha or unbricked well is Rs. 100 
and for a stone well Rs. 300. 

No special means exist for breeding cattle. The villagers rear cattle Cattle (Table 
in their villages but without any particniar regard to stock. The local 
Umatwari breed, a variety of the Malwi has a considerable reputation. 

Pasture is more than sufficient for local needs and except in a year Pasture, 
of famine much hay, karhi {dnedjowar stalks), and bhiisa ( chaff) 
are available for sale. 

At Biaora and Rajgath large cattle fairs take place. The former Cattle fairs 
is often attended by British officers buying on behalf of the Govern- 
ment Supply and Transport Corps. 

About 46 per cent, are supported by agriculture, the classes chiefly AgricuUural 
engaged being Kunbis, Kachhis, Sondhias, Lodhas, Dangis, Pals, 

Ahirs, Chowrasia Rajputs, and Chamars. 

Loans to cultivators are made freely whenever they are needed. TakkSvi. 

In 1904, Rs. 11,700 and in 1905-06 Rs. 8,000 were given as advances 
free from interest to cultivators to enable them to deepen and sink 
wells and purchase cattle. 

Sectionll.— Wages and Frices. 

(Tables XIII and XIV.) 

IVages for agricultural' operations are paid in hind, labourers wages, 
receiving 2 or 3 seers of grain daily for weeding, and for reaping 
6 to 7 seers in the case of javiaraxA 5 to 10 in the case of wheat in 
the shape of pulis (bundles), 8 pulis being given for every 20 cut. 

In the case of gram one chans or row of plants is given for every 
25 or 30 gathered. 

For picking cotton Rs. 3-8 are given per mant picked, or 2 annas 
cash daily. Poppy operations are paid for in cash at 2 to 3 annas a 
day. 

Though there has been a distinct rise in prices of late years Prices 
variations in prices in different parts.of the State are now less than XI il). 
they were in early days, when want of communication made export 
from some places almost impossible. On the whole a rise of about 
50 per cent, is said to have taken place between 1880 and 1890 in 
grain prices. But wages have also risen about the same extent and 
the two thus balance each other. The temporary abnormal rise in 
1899-1900 was duo to famine. 
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Maioriiil The material condition of diflcrenl sections of the community is 
good, the cultivator having to a great extent fccoveral from the 
effects of the famine of 1899-1900. 

Tliis is shewn hy the fact that in spite of a total failore of the 
poppy crops in 190S, necessitating the remission of Rs. 40,000, the 
collection of the reecntic improved in 1905-06, white some 15,000 
bishas of new soil have been brought rmder cultivation. 

Section HI.— Poroets- 
(Table IX.) 

Arra under The jungles of the State, which Ec.ircely amount to tnio forest, 
coveraboiit 214,900acrcs of which 121,200 lie in thcBi.iom/Krrgffiw. 

System of A Forest ofliccr is in cliargc, who is assisted by nangers. Wood 
cannot be cut in reserved jungle without permission, but the poor 
are permitted to collect jimglc produce free of cliatgc, and are .also 
given wood for implements and house building free. Two classes of 
trees are recognised, in the first or y>nW;i I:hai>i arc mango ( MiWRi/cfa 
indica ),jiinmt ( EtiRciiia Jambolitua ), t.amnrind ( Tamariitdiis 
indica), dtmmn ( Grewia veslita ), mail itd ( Uassia lali/olia), sandal 
(Sanlalum albttn), I'mach {Ouf<cinia dalbcruioldcs), teal {Tcctoiia 
(iratidis), balicra [Terminalia bckrica) and kliejra {Pmopts 
spicigera). In tho second class or koclilin kham arc dlidor/t 
(AnoRcissus lati/olia), salai i Dos\cellia serrata), liliair [Acacia 
catechu), Rondi (Cordia niyxa), bee [Zyeiplws jit/iiba), aoiila 
(PhyUaniltus cmblica ), Rular [Ficus Rlomceata), karonda ( Carissa 
caeandas ), and others. 

In famine years the whole jungle area is thrown open to the people 
without restriction. 

Soolion IV.— Mines and Minerals. 

(T.ablc Xll.) 

stono'''''”® building stone is qu.arricd on tho 

sandstone outcrops at Silapali ( 23' 58' N. and 77' 5' E. ) and 
Kotda ( 23' 5' N. and 77' 10' E. ) villages. Silawats and Cluun.^s 
are engaged in this work. 

Scotlon V.-Art and Manufactures. 

(Table XI.) 

A ginning factory has been established at Biaora whicli line one 
gin in it. It turns out .about 5,000 inauuds of cleaned cotton in 
the year employing about 26 hands. 

Tho only articles made locally nrc coiarsc khddi cloth, blankets, 
and gfit. No opium is made, all cliik being exported. 

Section VI.— Commerce and Trade. 

Isolation from railways has prevented any very great development 
of trade, though some improvement is visible in the last few years. 

Exports and The chief exports are food grains, cotton, aude opium ( chik ), ghi, 
imixuts. 
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poppy-seed and tilli; and the principal imports piece-gd°ds, sillc, 
salt, sugar, kerosene oil, rice, food grains, and hardware. 

Trade is carried on by Jain and Hindu Banias and Muh^^^otlan 
Bohoras, the former dealing in opium, grain and piece-good®* th® 
latter in hardware. 

The centres of trade are Kajgarh and Biaora especiall/* to a 
lesser extent the headquarters of the other pargattas. 

The principal firms are those of Seth Hazarilal Baldeo, ]?irdichand Firms. 
Ganesh Ram, arid Janki and Kishenlal Chaudhri. 

Goods are taken to Guna, Sehore, and Indore by the Agr'^*Bo*iibay Trades routes, 
and Sehore roads whence they are despatched by rail. 

Section VII.— Means of Goznmnnioation. 

(Table XV.) 

No railway traverses tlie State. The metalled roads existence Roads, 
are those from Rajgarh to Biaora and Khilchipur, from Biaora to 
Narsinghgarh and Sehore, and the Agra-Bombay road. T^^e mileage 
of metalled roads is 138 and of unmetalled 5 only. The 5rst i^oad 
mahe "was fne hgiaSnsritsKy , opuntii rsn aetivitsa Vn 

Combined Imperial Post and Telegraph Offices i^^^e been Post and 

telegraph 

estabhshed at Rajgarh and Biaora. (Table XXIX). 

Section VHL— Paminea. 

(Table XXX.) 

The only famine of which any records exist is that of 1899-1900 
which fell on the State with great severity. 

Relief works were opened and every endeavour made assist the 
people. About Rs. 28,000 were spent directly in felief while 
remissions to the extent of 2' 5 lakhs followed as an indl'^®®! result 
in 1901 and 1902. 


Traders. 


Trade 

centres. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ADMINISTRATIVE. 

(Tsibles XVI to XXVII .ind XXXI.) 

Section 1.— Administration. 

Chid. The Chief is at the he.nd of the .idrainistration. In all general 
matters and in civil judicial suits liis orders arc iinal, but in criminal 
cases his powers arc limited. 

DiwSn. The Chief is assisted by a Dlwan to whom he delegates all 

executive authority, this olTicial being responsible for the proper 
working of the different departments. 

Departments. The principal departments arc the Dtirbar, Revenue, Judici.'il, 
Public Works, Police, Educational, and Medical. 

Ofiiciat Rangri Hindi is the official language in which all revenue papers 
language, accounts are rendered, while English and Urdu are used in 
recording orders and proceedings. Correspondence on important 
matters vnth the Political Agent is carried on in English. 

Adminis- The State is divided into seven Ncwalganj, Biaora, 
sions™tS'w« Karanwas, Kotra, Shcogarli, and Talcn. Eachpurgatw is 

vm nnd IX in charge of a tahsildar who is the chief revenue officer, and a 
magistrate and civil judge for his charge. Ho is assistetl by 
officials of the police department, and the usual revenue and office 
staff. The fiargaitas average 100 square miles in area excepting 
Biaora with 386 and Shcogarh with only 5 square miles. 

VillBgo Each village has its own community headed by the pofef. The 
autonomy, niembers are the patel, patwarl or village accountant and 

record'keeper, balai who runs messages and docs miscellaneous 
work, the chaukfddr or svatchman, the Chamar or leather worker, 
blacksmith, carpenter, barber, and others. Most of these individuals 
arc paid by grants of land and a share of the produce at each 
harvest. 

Seotlon IL— Law and Jnatioe. 

(Tables XVI andXVIl.) 

Legislation. No legislative body or special official exists in the State. The 
Chief in consultation with his Diwdn promulgates l.iws, .ind issues 
such orders as may be necessary, in circulars. 

The British Laws adopted in the State arc ; the Indian Pcn.al 
Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Civil Procedure Code, Evidence 
Act, and Contract Act. Other Acts adopted are ; the Gambling Act, 
Limitation Act, Court Fee and Stamp Act, Registration Act, and 
Act for the Prohibition o! Opium Smoking. Procedure is adapted 
to local usage where necessary. 

In all, eleven Courts have been established. Thc^ lowest civil 
courts are those of the tiwnsifs, which are of three grades. One 
vttmsif is of tlio third grade and empowered to deal w-ith suits 
not exceeding Rs. 50 in value; six are of the second class with' 
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power to entertain suits not exceeding Rs. 300 in value; and 
two are of the first class dealing with suits up to Rs. 3,Ooo in value 
The Dnvan exercises the powers of a District Judge while His' 

Highness's Court is the final tribunal of revision and appeal. 

The District Judge hears appeals from munsifs of the first class, 
who are themselves empowered to entertain appeals from second and 
third class munsifs. 

The lowest criminal Courts are those of the tulisild^fg who are Criminal, 
magistrates of the second or third class, at Rajgarh and Biaora there 
are first class magistrates. 

The jurisdiction of the Rajgarh magistrate includes the Kalipith 
and Newalganj fiargaitas, in which the tahsildars are magistrates of 
the second and third class, respectively. The Biaora magistrate’s 
jurisdiction extends over the remaining four in which there 

are four second class and two third class subordinate magistrates. 

These magistrates exercise the powers laid down in the British 
Indian Criminal Procedure Code. The Diwan acts ns a Sessions 
court ftom witose cfedsfons appeafe are prufeirecf ta the Chief. 

The Darbar is required to commit murder and dacoity cases for trial 
by the Political authorities. 

A Registration Act was introduced in January, 1906, based on the Eegistration. 
British India Act (III of 1877). Already documents of the value of 
over Rs. 5,000 have been registered shewing the appreciation of 
this means of security. 

Section IIL— Finance’ 

(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

The financial arrangements of the State have been revolutionised Present sys- 
in the last few years. A regular budget is now prepared from which 
no deviation is allowed without special sanction. All accounts are 
submitted by tahsildars to headquarters, where they are checked 
and audited. 

The total normal income of the State is about +’5 lakhs of which Sources of 
3 '5 are derived from land revenue, Rs. 32,000 from custorns and excise 
(mdudmg Rs. 15,000 from opium), and Rs. 37,000 fropi interest on 
Government securities, miscellaneous Rs. 31,000. The expenditure 
amounts to about 4*1 lakhs, the principal heads being Rs. 65,000 
on general administration, Rs. 65,000 on the Chief’s establishment, 

Rs. 45,000 on police and army, Rs. 18,000 on collettion of land 
revenue, Rs. 52,000 on tribute, miscellaneous Rs. 70,000, and one laVh 
on public works. About Rs. 47,000 of revenue are alienated in jdgirs, 
etc. The expenses of the administration have risen with improved 
methods. 

The State has never had a coinage of its own. Till 1897 local Coinage, 
coins of Bhopal and other States were current. The I3ritish rupee, 
which was introduced in that year, is the only legal tender. 
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Section IV.— Land Bovenuo. 

(T.-ible XX.) 

The l.ind bclonffs to the Chief, the ciihi^ntor h.ivini; an interest 
in if only so long as he p.ny’S the revenue punclu.-illy. 

The revenue is still collected on tlie tttaiioH system, being farmed 
out to banltcrs who arc responsible for the assessed dcnwncl. 

A rcipilar settlement fe, hotvever, in progress ,nnd will soon be 
completed. 

The nen* scttlcincni kts been ejected on the hasis of that 
introduced in Gw.alior, and follows gcncr.ally the linos of Ecttlcmcnt 
in British India. Tlic rates arc fixed in accordance with the 
quality of the soil and facilities for irrigation manuring and 
dispos.alof produce. 

The only cesses th.at it is proposed to continue arc iSimii levied to 
cover the pay of palvimsM 3‘IS percent, .and D.arbar tiatar At 
Rs. 4 per annum from the {>atcl of each vill.age. 

The land being famied’out, the tiifisfdjVr.s pay in the amount due on 
their farms to the lahtilJars who remit the revenue to headquarters. 

Suspensions .and rcini.ssions arc given whenever a bad season 
or famine m.alics it inipemtivc. In the two years succeeding the 
famine of 1S99-I900 remissions to the amount of Its. 2'8 lalhs 
were made, and in 1905, owing to the destruction of the poppy by 
frost, Rs. 40,000 were remitted. 

Tenures fall into tw-o main classes hhitha and .alienated orydgirlantl. 

In hhahii land the mamageraent lic.s directly with tlie Darliar, 
avhile /dgir land is managed by the holder. 

Of the toi.al area 60 .'quarc miles with an income of about 
Rs. 47,000 is alienated in ydgir and other forms of gnant.' 

Scollon V.— Miscellniiooua Rovonuo. 

{Table XXI.) 

The chief sources of rnisccllancous revenue arc customs, excise, 
and stamps. 

Poppy is extensively grown in the State. The area sown and 
the amount of di'tli exported since 1895 nro given below: — 


Year. 

Acreacc. 

Etjvr! in Mnuntls. 

1S95 ' 

4,185 

601 

1896 

4,127 

677 

1897 

3,S3S 

957 

1898 

9,753 

1,341 

1899 

3,239 

1,3S0 

1900 

927 

1,224 

1901 

4,390 

1 89 

1902 

3,392 

9S6 

1903 

5,443 

768 

1901 

6,387 

1,137 

1905 

6,482 

393 

1906 

6,812 

! 1,198 


^ Th!;> CMludes tbc guanvnicvd ciilato of SutUlia. 
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All chik is collected by the Darbdi: and sold to merchants whb 
export it to Indore and Bhopal, where it is made into opium. A duty 
is levied of Re. 1 per dhari (10 lbs.) weight and 3 pies as hiai or 
weighing tax on every rupee's worth sold. The revenue from 
this source is about Rs. 15,000 a year. No restrictions are imposed 
otherwise. 

No hemp is cultivated locally. On imported gdnja and bhaitg 
As. 8 per maund is charged. 

The only liquor used is that distilled from mahna (Bassia lalifoUa) 
flowers. Two classes of liquor are made, one of 60° U. P. and 
the other of 25° U. P., which are sold at Rs. l-2>0 and Rs. 3 per 
bottle, respectively. 

A contractor is given the contract for the State. He retains 
the supply of the Rajgarh and Biaora towiis in his own hands, and 
sublets the rest to village contractors who supply the parganas. The 
number of shops is 84 or one to every 11 square nules and 1,050 
persons. 

Under the agreement of 1881 the British Government pays 
Rs. 612-8*0 a year to the Darbar as compensation for dues formerly 
levied on salt. 

The use of judicial stamps was introduced in 1872. The 
revenue from this source is about Rs. 1,400 a year. 

Up to StU June, 1904, sdyar was worked by contract. After that 
date the rules were revised, audit is now being administered depart- 
men tally. 

Section VL— Looal and Mnsloipal. 

(Table XXII.) 

Municipal committees have been introduced at Rajgarh and Biaora 
composed of officials and non-officials selected by the Darbar. 
Little interest is, however, as yet taken in these institutions by the 
people. The Hospital Assistants act as Secretary and the Nazim 
and Civil Judge as Presidents. 

Receipts from local taxes amount at Biaora to about Rs. 800 a year, 
which docs not cover expenses, the balance being met by the Darbar. 

Section VIL— Public Works. 

(Table XV.) 

This department is in charge of the State Engineer w'ho is 
assisted by subordinates. The department deals with repair of 
all State buildings, roads, and irrigation w’orks. The annual expen- 
diture on works is about 1 lakh a year. 

Section VIII.— Army. 

(Table XXV.) 

The State army consists of 30 caviilry, -102 infantrj', and 
7 artillery with 4 sor\'iccable guns. The cost of maintenance is 
about Rs. 20,000 per annum. 


Liquor. 


Salt 

Stamps. 

Customs. 

MunicipaL 
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Section lX.-Polloe and Jails. 

(Tables XXIV and XXVI.) 

Police (Table A regular Police force vras set on foot in 1902. It now 

XXIV). numbers 309 constables of all grades under a Muntazim, who is 
assistsd by an Assistant Muntazim, 5 Inspectors, one of whom deals 
with the Moghias, and 13 Sub-Inspectors. The Police are distribut- 
ed through eleven t/ianas. 

The Police are armed vnth muskets. The ratio of the force 
to the population is 4 men to every 1,000 persons, and as regards 
area, 1 to every 3 square miles. 

Criminal The Moghias in the State are settled at the villages of Bant 
tribes. Bodanpur. The arrangements are in charge of the Munsarim 

of Moghias, who sees that the members of this tribe remain in the 
settlements and that they are provided with bullocks and means to 
cultivate. The numbers on the roll are 372 persons, 120 men, 
121 women and 131 children. 

lails Two jails have been established in the State, one at Bajgarh 

‘ ‘ and the other at Biaora. Industries are carried on in the Rajgarh 
Jail. The new jail at Biaora which was built at a cost of Its. 2,700 
was only opened in 1905. Before that prisoners were confined in 
a small cell. The total annual expenditure on prisoners is about 
Rs. 1,300, or Rs. 40 per prisoner. 

Detection. The registration and classification of finger impressions is carried 
on by a police official, who has been trained at the Central Bureau 
at Indore. 

Seotton X.— Education. 

(Table XXIII.) 

The first schools were opened at Rajgarh and Biaora in' 1887. 
In 1891 there were rivo schools maintained at a cost of Rs. 600. 

In 1904 the Bane High School was opened at the chief town. 
There are now three schools, the High School at Rajgarh and the 
Primary schools at Biaora and Talen. The pupils number about 
300, the total cost being about Rs. 1,500 a year. 

Section XI.— Medical- 
(Table XXVII.) 

Hospitals have been opened at Rajgarh and Biaora in charge of 
qualified Hospital Assistants. The number of in-door patients 
number about 200 and of out-door 1,500 yearly. The cost of 
upkeep is about Rs. 3,000. ■ 

Sootion XII.— Surveys. 

A complete survey of the State has been made preliminary to 
the Settlement. 

This survey was carried out wth the plane table by the State 
patwarls who were spedaliy trained for the purpose under the 
Revenue Officer of the State, who, from time to time, consulted and 
received advice from Mr. H, J. Hoare, I. C. S., Settlement Officer, 
Indore State. ’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ADMrniS^TBATIVi: DIVISIONS AND GAZETTEER. 

(Tables VIII to X.) 

NeWRlganj pavgana. — ^This lies round the chief tovm. 

and has an area of 88 square miles, of which 82 are khalsa and 
6 alienated in jagirs. 

The pargana is a good deal cut up by hills. It is watered by 
the Newaj and Anjar, both tributaries of the Parwatx, itself an 
affluent of the Kali Sind. 

It is bounded on the north by the Jhfflaw<ar State, on the south by 
part of Narsinghgarh and the Biaora pargana, on the east by the 
Kalipith pargana and Maksudangarh State, and on the west by 
Khilchipur. 

Population was in 1901, 9,625 persons: males 5,038, females 4,587, 
of whom 8,088 or 85 per cent, were Hindus. 

The capital town Rajgarh and 86 villages, of which 42 are ydfitr, 
He in this pargam. 

The soil is not of high fertility, being mostly bardi. The cultivated 
area amounts to 9,500 acres of which 850 are irrigated. 

'Dxn pargana is in charge of a tahsildar who resides at Rajgarh. 
The revenues amount to about Rs. 7,800. 

BiSoVa pargana. — ^The Biaora ^argumr lies in the south-east of 
the State having an area of 386 square miles, of which 347 are 
khalsa and 39 Jagir. 

The /Krrgano is mostly level plmn. The Anjar and Newaj flow 
through it. 

It is bounded on the north by the Kalipith pargana, on the south 
by Narsinghgarh, on the east by Bhopal, and on the west by the 
Karanwas pargana. 

Population was in 1901, 34,893 persons: males 18,205, females 
16,688t of whom 31,139 or 90 per cent, were Hindus. 

The town of Biaora and 258 villages, of which 78 are /dgir, lie in 
the pargana. 

The soil in the is fertile, the cultivated area amounting 

to 66,700 acres, of which 5,200 are irrigated. 

A tahsildar is in charge, with his headquarters at Biaora. The 
revenues amount to 1 * 1 lakh. 

, KSlipiih pargana. — A pargana situated to the east of the chief 
to^vn, with an area of 102 square miles, of which 3 are held by 
jdgtrddrs. 
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It is watered by the An jar river. 

On the north it is bounded by the Jhalawar State, on the east by 
Narsinghgarh, on the south by the Biaora ptrrgana, and on the west 
by the Newalganj pargana. 

Population in 1907 was 9,226 persons: males 4,907, females 
4,319, comprising 8,905 or 96 per cent, Hindus. Villages number 
159, of which 48 are jagir. The soil is fairly fertile, cultivation 
occupying 15,000 acres, of which 900 are irrigated. 

This pargana was granted to the Rajgarh Chief by R,nja Bhim 
Singh of Kotah (1707 — 20) after the subjugation of Bhihvara.‘ On 
the formation of the State of Jhalawar this territory passed to Zalim 
Singh, and the taiiba of Rs. 600 paid originally to Kotah is now 
paid to that Darbar. 

The headquarters are at Knlipith where the iahsildaf resides* 
The revenues amount to Rs. 21,000. 

Ka.raiLW3s pargana. — ^Tliis pargaua lies to the south of the 
chief town. It has an area of 111 square miles, of which 4 are 
alienated in Jaglrs, and is bounded on the north by the Newalganj 
pargana, on the east by Biaora, and on the south and west by 
Narsinghgarh. The boundaries are not, however, strictly definable, 
as portions of Narsinghgarh intervene. 

The Newaj, Nairakhar, and Dudhi rivers water this district. 

Population was in 1901, 9,782 persons : males 5,153, females 
4,629, of whom 9,240 or 95 per cent, were Hindus. 

The pargana comprises 65 villages, of which 7 are ydgir. 

The cultivated area is 20,400 acres, of which 2,750 are irrigated. 

A tahsJldar is in charge, who resides at Karanwiis. The 
revenues amount to Rs. 53,000. 

Kotra pargana* — An isolated pargana lying round Kotra 
village to the south of Narsinghgarh town. 

It has an area of 149 square miles, of which 2 are alienated in 
Jagirs, It is bounded on the cast by Bhopal and on the other 
sides by Narsinghgarh. 

The population in 1901 was 13,435 persons: males 6,841, females 
6,594, of whom 10,786 or 80 per cent, were Hindus. 

The villages number 84, of ^wliich 11 are jdgir. The cultiv.ited 
area amounts to 17,500 acres, 550 being irrigated. 

This pargana is managed by the iahsiWar, whose headquarters 
are at Kotra. 

The revenues amount to Rs. 73,000. 

Sbeogarb. pargana, — A small isolated pargana comprising 
one village lying in the midst of Gwalior territory, 12 miles south-east 
of Agar, It has an area of only 5 sqaare miles, all hhalsa. 


^ Ted — lit 486. 
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Population -was in 790J, 207 persons : males 109, females 98, of 
■R'hom 188 were Hindus. 

The cultivated area amounts to 200 acres including 50 irrigated. 
A tahsUldar is in charge. The revenues amount to Rs. 800. 

T£l>len paTganSr. — An isolated pargana lying about 35 miles 
south of Rajgarh. It has an area of 100 square miles, of which 
6 are alienated in jagtrs. The boundaries are not definable, as the 
pargana consists of numerous small detached pieces. Generally 
speaking, however, it is surrounded by portions of Indore, Narsingh- 
garh, and Gwalior. The Newaj river flows close to the headquarters. 
Population was in 1901, 11,208 persons: males 5,865, females 
5,343, of whom 9,997 or 90 per cent, were Hindus. . It comprises 
54 villages, of which 6 are jdgir. 

The cultivated area is 20,700 acres, of which 1,100 are irrigated. 

The Talen town is shared with Indore, a dual control being 
exercised. The origin of this arrangement is that when Sindhia 
gave up his share of the pargana to Rajgarh in 1834 Holkar also 
made over his share to Harsinghgarh, but retained half the village of 
Talen as a mark of suzerainty ; a joint jurisdiction was thus started. 
RegoUaUons are going on (1907) between Indore and Rajgarh for an 
exchange of land so that the whole of Talen may belong to Rajgarh. 

The iahsUdar resides at Talen. The revenues amount to 
Rs. 60,800. 
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3i3orRtOW]lr pargana Biaora. — Headquarters of th.o pargana 
and an important trade centre, situated in 23" 55' N.and 76“ 57' E., 
on the Agra-Bombay road, 42 miles from Shujalpur railway station 
on the Bhop.il-Ujjain Railw.'iy. Population in 1891, 6,476 and in 
1901, 5,607 : males 2,917, females 2,690, of whom 4,461 or 80 per 
cent, were Hindus. It is an old to^vn and was in Akbar’s day the 
headquarters of a niahal in the Sarangpur sarkdr. Before the open- 
ing of the railway, when all traffic passed along the high road, its 
position was one of greater importance. A large market is held 
here every Monday, and a largo fair yearly, in April. A inning 
factory has been established here. 

The old and new towns form separate sections. It contains an 
old fort, a residence for the Chief, a school, a dispensary, a sarai, a 
combined Imperial Post and Telegraph Office, and an Imperial Public 
Works Inspection Bungalow. A Municipality has been lately started 
with an income of about Rs. 800 derived from local taxes. 

Chliagoda. pargana Kalipith. — ^Village situated in 24“ 7' N. and 
76“ 45' E., about 10 miles north of Rajgarh. The forests here 
are a favourite resort for tigers. 
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KQlipifch, pargana Ivafipitli.— Headquarters of tlie ptrrgam, 
situated in 24“ 2' N. and 76“ 55'* E. Population 7901, 634. It 
contains the pargatta offices. 

KaranW&Si pargana Karanwas. — Headquarters of ihepaygatia, 
situated in 23“ 49' N. and 76* 51 ' E., on the Agra-Bombay high road, 
10 miles from Biaora. Population 1901, 544. The pargatia 
oiliccs are located here. An old tank lies near the village. 

Kotra, pargaiia Kotra. — ^Headquarters of the pargatta and thdtta, 
situated in 23“ 38' N. and 77“ 10' E., 6 miles south of Narsinghgarh. 
Population 1901, 292. An old fort and temple arc located here. 

B&jgarh town, pargana Nowalganj. — The capital of the 
State is situated on tlie left bank of the Newaj river, in 24“ 1' N. and 
76® 46' E. It is 85 miles by road from Bhopal, and 57 from Shuj.ilpur 
station on the Bhopal-Ujjain Railway. 

The town was founded in 1640 by Raja Mohan Singh. In 1785 
it vras visited by Malet who was on his way to join Sindhia in 
Agra. Malet says that at this time Sindhia had a gumashta 
residing hero, who was endeavouring to obtain payment of the 
tribute due. This man Devi Gole by name, begged Male! to use 
his influence to induce the Chief to pay. Malet, however, said his 
mission necessitated his entering into no party questions and pointed 
to a mango tree covered witi) fruit, which was standing in the 
very midst of his camp, of which not a single mango had been 
taken, as a practical proof of his assertion,* 

The town contains no buildings of importance. The Chief’s 
residence, a State guest house, a sarai, an hospital, a school, and a 
combined Imperial Post and Telegraph office arc situated here. 

Population was in 1891, 6,476, and in 1901, 5,399 persons : tmilcs 
2,795, females 2,604, comprising 4,091 or 76 per cent. Hindus, 
1 Jain, 1,253 or 23 per cent. Musalm.ans, and 54 Animists. 

In 1857 Rdjgarh was the scene of one of Tnntia Topi's defeats. 
After his defeat at Gwalior by Sir Hugh Rose, Tnntia Topi fled 
to Jhalrapatan, The Raja of that place escaped to Susner where 
some British troops w'cro stationed, and left his capital to the mercy 
of the rebel leader, who promptly took 40 cannon from the Jhalrapatan 
parks, and also increased his following by 10,000 recruits. With 
this augmented force he then advanced on Rnjg,arh. Gencml Michel, 
commanding the troops from Mhow, at once moved upon Rnjgarh, 
and through timely intelligence given by Captain Hutchinson, 
Political Agent at Bhopal, came upon Tnntia's troops in the act of 


*. Forrest— S«/ec<io»a from Papers in the Bombay Secretariat, J. H. 
Sylvester Vol 1. Sm. 
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pltchiiiff camp near the town of Riijearb, The troops were unable , 
to attack at the moment, and,“ during the night Tantia drew off 
towaitis Biaom. A -body of British Cavalry pursued and came on 
It small party of the rebels not far from Biaora. The pursuing 
party was a small band of ca^'alry only, and, in following the 
rebels, suddenly emerged on a plateau, w'here the whole of the 
enemy’s force was drawn up, consisting of two guns, two hundred 
infantry and sixty sowars. A volley of musketry saluted the British 
parti’, who rode for tKcir lives. Later on the main body of the 
British force came up, and, after a sharp fight, the whole of Tantia's 
guns, numbering 27, were captured, and his army dispersed for 
a timo.^ 

Sankha, pargaua Kotra . — Village situated in 23® 36' N. and 
76® 9' E. Population 1907, 149. A fair known as the Shidinji-ia- 
mela is held here in Magh and attended by large numbers ; much 
traffic in cattle takes place on this occasion. 

Sheogarh, pargaua Sheogarh. — Headquarters of the pargana 
situated in 23° 46' N. and 76® 10' E, Population 1907, 207. 

5ika, pargatia Kotra. — ^Village situated in 23® 33' N. and 76" 
52’ E. Population 1901, 454. A large tank is situated here, which 
is covered wth wild fowl in the cold weather, 

Talen, pargaua Talen. — Headquarters of the pargana, situated 
in 23® 34' N. and 76® 46' E., on the Newaj river. Population 1901, 
2,163. The tahsildar in charge resides here. 


‘ Recollections of the Campaign in Malwa and Central India, Bombay 
(iS<!o),p,siy. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Translatioa of an Agreement on tho part of Rawut Newue 
S iNGt Rnjghur. t 

Seal of Rawot Newol Sing. 


Whereas from old a determined tunkha or tribute has been paid 
to the Maharajah Alijah Soubadar Dowlut Rao Sindia Bahadoor by 
Rajghur, and whereas for two or three years past this tribute has 
not been regularly discharged and above Rupees 16 , 000 , due on 
account of the present year, and still unpaid, I have now of my own 
accord and pleasure ( in order that the tribute may henceforth be 
liquidated, and that no cause of delay or dispute may exist ) resolved 
to separate and assign villages of Rajghur, according to a schedule 
herewith annexed, to tlic Kamaisdar of Atmamm Punth in order 
that the tribute to tho hlaharajah may be realized from the revenues 
of these \'illages and that no cause of blame or shadow of claim may 
in future exist ; and through my desire to please tho Maharajah I have 
separated the aftermentioned villages and made them over along with 
the sayer and rights of every description thereunto attached, to the 
kamaisdar' of Atmaram Punth from the commencement of the 
Fuslce year 1227, and I will not in any manner hereafter interfere 
with them or their inhabitants. 

And whereas tho abovementioned villages being generally much 
out of cullu’ation and possessing but a stinted population, the 
expense of management and sebundee will be great, the same must 
bo provided from their revenue; for ^%’ith this or any other claim 
respecting them I have hcnccfortli no concern. And whatever 
omissions of tribute there may have been on my part previous to the 
year 1826, 1 consider myself absolved from the same in consequence 
of the present cession. 

I hereby under the foregoing considerations also agree to resign 
all claim to those sums on account of tunkha, bhet, A-c., which, 
through the favour of the Maharajah, my ancestors and I have been 
in the habit of receiving from the pcrgunnalis of Shujawalporo and 
Sbahjehonporc. 

And whereas by concluding this agreement I have conformed to 
the pleasure of the Maharajah Dotvlut Rao Sindia, ns well as pro- 
vided in future for tho regular payment of the tunkha and obviated 
all causes of complaint hereafter on either side, the Maharajah 
accordingly has graciously restored and confirmed to me the remain- 
ing part of my possessions (including the fort of Rajghur) which had 
been attached in consequence of the delays and subterfuges that had 
occurred in the payment of the tribute. 

Memorandum o/ districts and villadcs alluded to above, as made 
over in coimnutation of tribute. 



-Pergunnah of Behar ... 55 villages, including the foit of Kotra, 
„ Tullain ... 63 „ •• •> 

„ Rutlunporel4 • ,■ •• •> 

„ Pachorc 39 n » •* 

Total ... 171 villages. 

Total one hundred and seventy-one villages, Dated Isl Chalt 
Soodee 1876 Sutnbut. 

Translation of an Agreement by the RawtJt Newol Sing 
of Rajghur, dated 1st Chnit Soodee 1876 Su mbut. 

Seal of the Rawot Newul Sing, 


Whereas it was settled with Kristnajec Pundit that tlie tribute 
from Rajgurh to the Maharajah Alijah Dowlut Rao Sindla should, 
for the present, or Fuslco year 1226, be Rupees 23,000 ; and whereas 
Rupees 6,045 of tlie above sum has been paid through Kristnajec 
Pundit, it is now agreed that I should pay the remainder or 
Rupees 16,955 by giving a banker's acknowledgment for the same 
amount. 

Whatever sums may justly bn duo and forthcoming from the 
villages now made over, on account of bahinces for the present year, 
shall be carried to my credit, and a corresponding deduction made 
from the amount for which the acknowledgment has been given. 

Translation of a Provisional Agreement concluded by 
the Rawut Newul Sing of Rajgurh, dated 1st Chart 
Soodee 1876^ Sumbut. 


The seal of the Ra^vht Newul Sing. 


The Rawut Newul Sing of Rajgurh has concluded, through the 
mediation of Captain W. Henley, the following agreement with the 
British Government : — 

Whatever disputes shall arise between the Rawut and the neigh- 
bouiing States, or between bis subjects and those of the surrounding 
countries, shall bo referred for settlement to the nearest British 
authority in Malwa, without whoso acquiescence the Rawut will not 
attempt to settle anything of Ibis nature, but will accede to his 
arbitration and conform to bis injunctions. 

Any thieves, robbers, and plunderers who may bo found within 
the bounds of the State of Rajgurh shall be apprehended and, If 
required, sent to the nearest British authority in Molwn ; and should 
tlie Rawut not apprehend any thief, robber, or defaulter so demanded, 
who it may be ascertained has been sheltered in one of his villages, 
such village shall be liable to forfeiture. 




APPENDIX B 


A 

liafgarlt. 

Umnts arc descended from Umarsi, 
son of Mang Rao. 

Umarsi and his brother Sumarsi 
■rvent to Sind and founded Umarhot. 
Then Umarsi left and went to Abu, 
while Sumarsi remained and founded 
the Sodlia family of tlic present day. 

Umarsi founded the Umals. The 
twenty-first in descent from Umarsi, 
Bhnu Singh vrent to Chilor where for 
services rendered he was Riven the 
title of Rawat — *' with a splendid 
Khilat.” 

Saesapsen in the seventh Rcnera* 
tion from Bhan Singh, v.-lio lived in 
the I-5tb century, went to Dhar and 
Later took Uie Sarangpur district. 
Hethen made Duparia bis chief town. 
Khemkaran second in desccnl from 
Sarattusea (it is not said how long 
after Stirangsea ) seized the country 
between the Sind and Parbati rivers 
ivhich w.as thc.nccforth known ns 
Umatwara. liuntjnji or luinusji 
( Rnw.af Gum'snjt } trvo Rcncnations 
after Khemkaran at tlic end of IJth 
century-, according to the account, 
built Khujner fort but lived in R.atan- 
pur. Later on he obtained from 
the Delhi Hraperor Sikandar Lodi 
(14^9 — 1519) a rr.antof land including 
Pachor, Khadad, Lal.hnnvv.na, Jhun- 
jhunifuir (now Rnjgarli), Klmjatr, 
and Bir.ora, a snnnd beiiif; f;rnntcd 
‘later for other land al-o. .at Ag.ar, 
Shuj.dpur (then called Mb.-fipur), 
Kh-'.chraud, etc. Pour Bcner.alioii’; 


later came Rawat Rdntdji avhose 
elder son Dhimaji became Rawat and 
the younger Jitagi founded the family 
of the Borkhera and Mundia Thakurs. 
R^irat Denaji succeeded and in 
S.aim-at 15S6 (A. D. 1529) fought 
with the Dcllii troops. 

R'ltcal Krishndji served Akbar 
(1556— 1G05). 

Rdicnl Ditnuarsiji avlio lived in 
IGth century was killed at Talen. He 
left sis rons. The tavo eldest being 
Udaji and Dudnji. 

Uthtji succeeded and Dudnji was 
made Diwan by Udaji. 

Chhalarsiti&h succeeded in 1621 
A,D. making Ajab Singh, grandson 
of Dudnji, Diwan. Chhatarsiut'Ji 
died in 1638 A. D. Mohansingh 
succeeded as minor. 

A jab Sitifjt built the forts at Rlj. 
garb and P.atan in Sam vat 1705 
(A. D. 164S). Ajab Singh died (how 
is not known ) and Pnr.as Rnm suc- 
ceeded him .as Diav.-in of the State, 
State divided in Samvat 173S(.\.D. 
1051 }. 

B 

RatsincJinarJi, 

The Umats are dvrcciulcd fiom 
Rana Umji ruler of Phinmal' (in 
Jedhpur). Tiny came over to Conlial 
Jndi.a in Muhammadan limes, diivcii 
away fiom R.ajpuir.na by iku Chaii- 
bans. They lin.i been 300 years in 
Bhinm.al, when this look pb.cc- The 
Umai Chief who was espL-lIcd wa" 
Sarang' en. 


’ Thhi*. ecfl'.ai-'ir.'U'.tcrc tin,-, tiiii imfjrlimMiIymftirihcr Infettnilion n avnll?tjli.'— 
Tltiinniit. CettclUfr^ Veil, I, Pi, n, p, >1 r/ /Ar So'niy* 

Ovt-.l IT, l'>0r> r.B 1 Jt'vrnal rf tkt tjr^nrli i/ Ihf A'liy.-I /IjIjIi.' SJcicly, 1332 , ilj, 




Sirangsen went to Dhnr in 1347 in 
the time of Muliamad Tuglak (1325 — 
1351 ) and received the title of Rawat 
for services rendered. Rawat Karan- 
siji or Kamaji fourth in descent from 
Sarangsen was made Governor of 
Ujjain in Sikandar Lodi’s time and 
obtained 22 pnrganas, some of which 
now form tho States of Rajgarh and 
Narsinghgarh. He made Duparia his 
capital. 

Rawat Krishnaji was sixth in 
descent from Kamaji and was also 
Governor of Ujjain where Kishnapura 
is called after him. He died in 1563 
and was succeeded by I>ung.ar£iji. 
He was killed at Talen in 1594. 

He had six sons, the two eldest 
Udaji and Dudnji, Udaji succeeded 
making Ratanpur his capital. Ho 
received a Khilat from Alcbar (1556 — 
1605). In tho time of Jahangir, 
Dudaji for services rendered was 
given the title of Diwan and a sami 
for certain territories. 

Cbhatarsingh, Udaji's successor, 
was Idlled in 1638 at Ratanpur. 

hlohansingh succeeded and made 
Dungarpur his chief town. Dlwiin 
Ajab Singh was killed in 1668, 
Paras Ram succeeding. Paras Ram 
lived at Patau and Mohansingh at 
Rajgarh. 

^ "The Emperor Autangzeb then 
•‘ granted a sanad for the State in 
“the joint- names of Mohan Singh 
“ and Paras Ram." 

■ C 

Note on above 

BY 

The Superintendent of 
Narsinghgarh, 

Umarsi and Rana Umji arc dif- 
ferent versions of the name of the 
same person. Both the Rajgarh and 


the Narsinghgarh accounts agree in 
making tho Umats belong to the same 
family as VikramEditya who had his 
capital at Ujjain. It would thus 
appear that, while the Rajgarh 
account sends Umarsi and Sumarsi 
to Sind and Abu, the Narsinghgarh 
account begins from a later date and 
finds Ratia Umji already ruling at 
Bhinmal (in Jodhpur). Whether 
Umarsi (Umji) lived at Bhinmal or 
Abu there is no means to decide, but 
proLably Abu and Bhinmal both 
formed part of one continuous terri- 
torj'. Then, again, whether Sarang- 
sen, who, according to both the 
accounts lived in the 14th centurj’, 
went to Dhar from Bhinmal or from 
Chilor cannot bo ascertained. There 
is no documcntaiy proof available to 
prove the one or the other statement. 
Tho Rajgarh account is taken from a 
narrative written on a roll of paper 
said to have boon compiled in tho 
lime of Nawnb Abdul Wnsih Khan 
{alias Rnj.i Moti Singh) of Rajgarh. 
and tho Nnrsinghg.arh account is baser 
on information, supplied to Jlr. C 
B. Burrows, Publisher of the " Re 
presentative Men of Central India,' 
which was, with certein modifications, 
taken from the " History of Nar- 
singhgarh " given ns an appendix to a 
book named '‘blehl.ib Div.ikar,’.' 
ivrillen in the time of the late Raja 
Mehtab Singh of Narsinghgarh, It is 
not known what the basis of the. 
account in the Rajgarh roll of paper 
or in the appendix to Mehtab Divii- 
kar is. Under tlio circumstances 
there is no reconciling the facts 
which must stand in cither account- 
as they are. The sanads referred 
to in the Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh 
accounts are not forthcoming cither. 
Whether tho title ol Rawat w.is con- 
■ferred on Bhau Singh by the Ranij 
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of Chitor, as tiie Rajgath account 
says, or on Sarangsen by the MuhaiA- 
inadans as the Narsinghgarh account 
-would seem to imply cannot be as- 
certained as no doenmentary evi- 
dence to support eitber statement is 
forthcoming. The Rajgarh account, 
however, specifies the particular ser- 
vices which earned the title (/fiiuwt) 
from the Rana of Chitor, -while the 
Narsinghgarh account does not name 
any. 

Ra-wat Gutnanji or Kumanji or 
Kamaji or Karansiji are difierent 
versions of the name of one and the 
same person. 

The Rajgarh Gazetteer ofilcer says 
that it is impossible to say whether 
the saiiad given by the Delhi Em- 
peror to Rawat Gumanji e.vists or not 
as the old State papers at Rajgarh 
are in a mess. 

Whether Dudaji was made Diwan 
by Udaji as the Rajgarh account 
says, or the title of Diwan -was con- 


ferred on him by Jahangir, as stated 
* in Narsinghgarh account cannot be 
ascertained. But the following sen- 
tence taken from A ITCH ISON’S 
TREATIES, Vol. IV., page 279, clear- 
ly shows that the Rajgarh and Nar- 
sitighgarh chiefs did not stand to each 
other in the relation of chief (master) 

[ and Diwan (minister). " The power 
of the Umats was established in the 
j district known as Umafwara in the 
17th century by two brothers, named 
j Mohan Singh and Paras R.im,- who 
assumed the titles of Rdwat and 
\ Dhedii, and made a division of their 
possessions, the Rawat retaining 
5 villages in excess of the portion of 
the Diwan as an acknowledgment 
of his superior birthright.” It ap- 
pears to me that the real word 
is Dhnan — not Diwan. Diman is 
probably a word of Sanskrit origin 
meaning " the resplendent in 
honours." The word is largely 
used in this sense in Bundel- 
khand.' 


.. * Bnndclkhand, but never in W5Iw5, and I do not think thu 

he Supenme^ont of Narsi„jhg.wh is comte. in assuming this. The ^ ~ 
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Rao Mangrao. 

„* Umarsi, 

Rana Kharsiji. 

„ Faimji. 

„ Devtajji. 
Singhenji. 
Jitsinghji. 

„ 'Bhimsinghji. 

„ Dholji, 

„ Bhumbiharji. 

„ Vir Dhoulji. 

„ Singhanji. 

„ Bajrangji. 

„ Madhyarajji. 

„ Gajraiii. 

„ Lakhanslju 
„ JaspaljL 
„ Rajpalji, 

„ Moharsiji. 

„ Amarsenji. 

„ Patalsiji. 

„ Gajvahji, 
Bhausinghji. 

„ Shecaji. 

Rawat Mojaji. 

„ Narsioghji. 

„ Udhoji. 

„ Dhiraji. 

„ Sarangsen (1343- 


GENEALOGY. 


■137S). 


Rawat Jasrajji (1375 — 1397). 

„ Kbemkaranji (1397—1437). 

„ Haluji (1437—1447). 

„ Kamaji (1447 — 1489). 

,t Dalipsinghji (1489 — 1501). 

„ Kalyansingbji (1501 — 1513). 

„ Jodhaji (1513—1523). 

„ Ramaji (1523—1525). 

„ Bhimaji (1525—1527). 

„ Benaji (1527—1558). 

„ Kiishnaji (1556 — 1583). 

„ Dungarsingh (1583 — 1603). 

„ Udaysingh (1603—1621). 

„ Kshatrasingbji (1621 — 1638). 

„ Mohansingh (1638 — 1697). 

„ Amarsingb (1697 — 1740). 

„ Narpatsingb (1740 — 1747). 

„ JagatMngh (1747—1775). 

„ Hamirsingh (1775—1790). 

„ Fratapsingh (1790 — 1803). 

„ Prithwisingb (1803 — 1815). 

„ Newalsingh (1815 — 1831). 

„ MotisJngh (1831—1880). 

„ Bakhtawar Singh (1880— 
1882). 

Raja Balbhadra Singh ( 1882— 
1902). 

„ Bane Singh ( 1902 





arms of the narsinghgarh state. 



Arms — Paly of six argent and gules ; on a bordure vert, eight 
cinquefoils, Ctest Wings endorsed ensigned with a 
fl.'iine proper. Supporters Boars. Lambrequins — 
Argent and gules. . 

Motto — Ma kshohhaya iirasinhoyam, meaning "Do not disturb 
me, 1 am lion amongst men". Or "May Narsinghgarh 
Raj continue Unmolested.” ' 


Note . — The descent of the Chief from the Malwa Paramaras is 
signified by the Boars as supporters, and the origin from 
the sacred fire-pit at Mount Abu by the flame. 

Banner — ^The State banners are red, with figures of a kalar 
(dagger) and a Jihauda (big, double '"-^d sword) in 
yellow Upon it ; and with a figure of Ha h in red. 

Gotrachara — or Genealogical Creed — 

Gotra^-Vasistha. 

Veda— Yaiur. 

ShSkbS — Madhyandini. 

BhairaV — Gora of Dubaiia. 

Preceptor — Bfilanandjiwala. 

BllEt — Dliandarpa Dhandu and Jangra Bagri. 

CbSrau — Sandhayach. 


Dholi— Jevra. 

Purohit — ^Jodhpura Dantela (Dantavla) and Pa 



Vyas— Nagar. 


■ Barwa — Chandisha. 

Kshetra — Avantika ( Ujjain). 

Devi — Sanchai. 

The present Chief is a Hindu of the Ramanuj Vai^.inava sect- 






CHAPTER I- 


DESCEIPTIVE. 

Section I.— Fbyeical Astiectfi. 

The State of Narsingfagarh is one of the mediatized and guaran- Situation, 
teed cbiefships of the Central India Agency under the Political 
Agent in Bhopal lying in the division of Malvra knowu as Umat- 
wara. The chief town of Narsinghgarh, which is the ca{)ital of the 
State and from which it derives its name, is situated at latitude 
23° 43' north, longitude ^'i° 9' east. 

The place is named after the deity Naisingh, the favourite god of Ifaino. 

Paras Ram, who founded the town and the State. There is still an 
old temple dedicated to Karsingh at Rajgarh and a jdgtr has been 
set apart to- meet the expenses of the worship of the deity. At 
Marsinghgarh, however, the worship of Narsingh has now given 
place to that of Sri Raghunathji, the ordinary local salutation now 
being Jai Raghiiuaihjt instead of, as formerly, Jai t^at-singhji. 

The State has an area of 741 square miles according to the Aren nnd 
cadastral survey completed in 1902. Its boundaries can be best 
seen from the map as its territories are inextricably interniingled with 
those of the sister State of Rajgarh. Roughly speaking, however, it 
lies between 23° 30' and 24° O' north and 76° 20' and >7° 16' east, 
being bounded on the north by Rajgarh, Khilchipur and Indore, on 
the south by Gwalior and Bhopal, on the east by Maksuflangarh and 
Bhopal, and on the west by Gwalior and Dewas. 

Narsinghgarh became a separate chiefship in 1681 A. D. when 
Paras Ram and his brother, Mohan Singh, made a division of their 
possessions. 

The State lies entirely on the plateau, and the scenery is typical Natural divi- 
of Malwa, its territories forming a broad, open undulating plain 
“covered for the most part with fertile black cotton soil. Trees of 
any size are scarce, except near water, or round old villages. 

The only hills are those belonging to the outliers of the VindhyaS Hills, 
on which the Narsinghgarh fort stands, the highest point rising to 
1 ,890 feet above sea level. 

The only important rivets in the State are the Parbati which flows Rivets, 
along the eastern border, the Newaj, a tributary of the Kali Sind, 
and the greater Kali Sind itself. There are also numerous minor 
streams of local importance of which the Sukar and the Dudhi are 
the largest. Many nalas also retain water throughout the year in 
deep pools, locally called ^attal, which form an important source of 
water for irrigation purposes. 
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Gcolagy. > The State has not j'et been geologicall}' siin'eycd, but lies miiidy 
if not wholly, in the Deccan Trap area, the hills at Narsingligarh . 
town forming an isolated outlier of Vindhyan sandstone: 

Botany. • The forests of this State are composed of trees, such as Dfosjiyros 
toutentosa, Anogeissiis latifolia, Buchamnia laHjdia, Sterc»ii« 
nrens, Boswellia serraia, Terminalia tomentosa and T. aryiiita ; ol 
shrubs, such as Grewia, Zizyplins, Capparis, Carissa, Caseark, 
Woodfordia, Phyllanthus, and Antidesma, with occasional climhcra 
like Spittholobusi Piieraria, and other Legtimimsae ; some Coavol- 
vulaceae and species of Dioscorea, Coccitltis, and Vitis, Sometimes 
the forest contains a considerable amount of male bamboo (Dciidro- 
calamus strictus). 

Fauno. Species of deer, leopard, panther, wild boar and other animals are 

to be seen as elsewhere; while the usual birds, fishes, reptiles 
insects, &c„ are met with throughout the state. 

Ollmate The climate lilce that of hlalwa generally is temperate, no great 

(Table I ). extremes being met with. 

Baintall rainfall as recorded for the last 13 years gives an average of 

(Tttblo II). 50 inches. In 1891-92 a maximum of 74 inches was reached while the 
lowest fall was 25 inches,’ recorded in the famine year of 1900-01. 

Section II-— Hletory, 

( Genealogical Tree. ) 

Burly hlalory. The Chiefs of Narsinghgarh, lilte those of Rajgarh are TJmat 
Rajputs, descended from Umra Singh or Umaji. They belong to the 
Patamara or Puar branch of Agnikula Rajputs. Umra Singh and 
Sumra Singh were two brothers, the sons of Raja Mang Rao, whose 
twelve, queens according to tradition, produced thirty-five sons, the 
founders of the 35 shdkhds or branches of this house. ‘ 

Umra and Sumra took up their habitations in the desert of Rajpu- 
tana and Sind and the famous fort of Umarkot, the birth-place of the 
greatest of the Mughal Emperors, was named after the elder brother 
His descendants are the Uraat Rajputs who gave their name to the 
U matwara tract of Malwa. The U mras and Snmras appear to have been 
defeated about 1226 by theSodhas, another branch of the Paramaras 
in the 13th century (1226 A. D.) ‘but continued to live under their 
suzerainty. In 1351, however, they were driven out by the Sammas, 
According to the Beglar-nSma the Sumra dynasty started ruling 
in A. H, 445 or A. D. 1053. A list of the rulers is given by 
Tufaitt-i-kifdm- Among these Chiefs, it maybe noted, no less than 
four are named Duda. The Muhammadan writers, however, are very 

• By Mr. E. Vredanborg ol tho Beolcgical Surety ufjniia, 

* By Lioatesont-Colonel B. Train, I. M, S., of thb Botiinical Survey ofiniiat 

• Tods SajaslhSn (Culontta Bepiint), 1, 81. 

* Baike.' SSemoir ejt Thufr and Porkur, 1656. , 
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confused in their accounts and it is difficult to extract any definite 
facts. From its connection -with the Umra and Sumra clans a large 
tract of Sind became Imown as Umra-Sumra, of which the most 
important city was Alor. 

The annals of the Sammas support the expulsion of the Sumias 
from the rule in the 14th century, the Beglar-nama giving 734 A. H, 
or 1334 A. D. and others 752 or 1351.* 

The Umat annals assign the migration of Sarangsen to V. S* 
1404 or A. D. 1347 which agrees well with the dale given above. 

Sarangsen Faramara appears to have come to Malwa and 
established himself in Dhar in 1347 A. D. in the time of Muhammad 
Tughlak (1325-51), and is said to have received the title of Hawat 
from the Rana of Chitor. Hawat Karan Singh (better known as 
Hawat Kamaji), fourth in descent from Sarangsen, was appointed 
Governor of Ujjain during the reign of Sikandar Lodi (1489-1517) 
and obtained a saitad for twenty-two paf'ganas in Malwa which 
became known later on as Umatwara of which some still form 
part of the Umat possessions. He established his capital at Duparia 
(23° 32' north and 76* 14' east) which is now included in the Shajapur 
pargaua of the Gwalior State. 

Sixth in descent from Hawat Kamaji was Hawat Krishnaji or 
Kishan Singh, who was also governor of Ujjain, where the Kishan- 
pura muhalla bears his name ; a gate which is said to have been built 
by him stands in it. He died in 1583 A. D. and was succeeded by 
the eldest of his four sons, Dhngar Singh, who laid the foundation of 
the village of Dungarpur, 12 miles to the south-east of Hajgarh, the 
capital of the Hajgarh State. 

He died fighting the Imperial forces at Talen (now in joint posses- 
sion of Hajgarh and Indore States), 12 miles from Shujalpur Station 
on the Bhopal-Ujjain Railway in 1603 A. D. He had six sons of 
whom the first two were Udaji and Uudaji. Udaji succeeded his 
father" in 1603 A. D. and established his capital at Hatanpur, 12 
miles to the west of Narsinghgarh town. He received a khilat and 
satiad from the Emperor Akbar ( 1556 — 1605 ). In the time of 
Jahangir (1605 — 28) the brothers Dudaji and Bhau Singh joined the 
Imperial forces in the invasion of the fort of Gagron. Bhau Singh 
was killed in an action at Suket. The junior branch at this period 
became the minister of the senior and are henceforth known as 
Diwan.* , 

* Sir H. Elliot's The Hitlory of India as Told by Us Oien Bisiorianx, 1583. 

* The Narsinghgarh people hare a (Todition that Dndaji reoetrod iho title of 
Diwan from Jahangir. This is most Improbable and after very oaroful Investi- 
gation 1 find there is nothing to sapport the tradition, which is a later fabrication 
intended to oover the fact that the title was derived from the members of the 
jnntor branch noting ns hereditary minister to the senior. No instance Ishnown 
to mc in which the title Dtioan was conferred by Imperial eanni, — En, 
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Durinff Ajnb SinRh's rcpime, who w.is rrcond in ('crconl from 
Diulfiji, a baltio was foiiRbt in lfi3R A. D. willj the Imperial 
forces at Ralnttpiir in which KSwal Chhntnr SinRhi nrphew am! 
successor to Itawat UAIji, lost liis life. Chhatar Sinplj was 
BucccodeU by his son, Mohan SinRh. When l?n\Vat Chhatar Sinj:h 
was Itillcd at Ralanpur, the family considerinB it to be an tinl«cl:y 
place left it, and Kawat Mohan StnRh settled at DfiiiKaTjnir f23'’ 53' 
north and 76° dO' east), and Diwan A jab SinRh at Nalhhrra (23° 50' 
north and 76° 17' east). Ajab SinRb lost his life in a skirnnsh with 
the Imperial forces at Nalkhcrain 1668 A. D. arid was succmlcrl as 
Diwxin by his son, I’nrns Rrm. Rnwat Mohan SiiiRh transferred his 
capital to RiijKarh soon after this and I’aras Knm moved to Patau, 
2 miles from I?njf!arh, where he built a fort which is now in ruins. 

Relations between the twobranclus became strained at this time, 
Molian SiiiRh l)eli( viiiR that Paras Kilm had dc-simis on his .'iiaio. 
At first an arranRemenl was made in 1675 by which villages were 
allotted to each, hut no dermite Itouiidarics were assiRntd. This led to 
further friction .and finally in 16S1 the territory was divldctl between 
Mohan SiiiRh and Paras Ram, The division was accordingly carried 
out and thus created the separate chiefships of RiijRarh .and Kar$ini:h> 
f'arh. Tlie Raaat received five extra villaRcs in acknowlrtlRmcnt of 
his seniority. Tlic rulers of NarsinphRarit Ixiinir descended frotn 
Dudriji arc Imotvn as Diulawats and the rulers of RnjR.arh beintr 
descended from Udnji arc called Udiiwats. 

p*r.a? nsm After the partition Paras Ram transferred his capital to N.arsinRh- 
(1081-1)5,. 

Dnlcl BIngli Par.as Ram t\as succeeded in 1695 by D.alcl Sinpb who dietl the 
(icori,. 


Alot! Singh 
10»5-17r.I, 


Khinniin 
Singh 
(1761— OC). 


Moti Sinpli succeeded Dalcl SinRh and transferred the capilr.l 
back to Piilan where he died after rulinR for 56 yc.ars in 1751. 
DurinK bis time llio Umats were granted certain lands by Ilhim 
Singh of Kolah which later on gave rise to a drmnnd for lanha^ 
lie was succeeded by bis son, Klmmnn Singh. DnrinR Khumnn 
Singh’.s lime the Mnrathns obtained the nsccndcncy in Mfdwji and 
the Umats were forced to submit, Khumnn Singh agreeing to r.ay a 
yearly tribute of Rs. 85,000 Stilim S/iri/ii to llolkar. 


Aphnl Singh Khumnn Singh died in 1766 A. D. and w.as succeeded by bis son, 
(17(10— Oj). Achal .Singh, who transferred the capital back to Narsinghgath. He 
married into the Ud.aipur family. Dying in 1795, Acb.al Singh was 
SiAilmg Hingh succeeded by his son, Sobling Singh, who was ruling during the settle- 
(UPS— 1687). jjf ,jy Sir John Malcolm. An agreement was then mediated. 

in 1818, between the Nnrsinghgarh Chief nnd the rulers of indore. 


1 Tin!’* /nV/iiMiiii, It, ■160, Ilnignrli Klin pn}« 6>nli> toJliManur. 
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Dewas, and Gwalior guaranteeing the regular payment of the tribute 
due to Holkar and the receipt of Hs. 1,200 as from Sindhia, and 
of Rs. 5,102 from Dewas, in settlement of certain claims on the 
Shujalpur and Sarangpur Sobhiig Singh married a niece 

of the Mahnrana of Udaipur. In 1819 he exhibited signs of 
imbecility and the administration was entrusted to his only son Chain 
Singh. Tod describes how he met Sobhag Singh at Palana in 
Jodhpur in 1819 when he was living at Udaipur.’ 

In 1824 Chain Singh openly murdered his minister Rup Ram Bohra 
and hfr. Wellesley, then Resident at Indore, was instructed to remove 
him from the administration of the State. Chain Singh, however, 
resisted the carrying out of the order and Mr. Maddock, the Political 
Agent, was obliged to attack his camp which was pitched to the west 
of Sehore. Chain Singh was killed and his cenotaph still stands on 
the spot where the fight took place. Sobhag Singh then resumed 
the management of bis State and ruled for three years. He died in 
1827 A. D, without issue and his widow adopted Hanwant Singh of 
Bhatkhera (Narsingbgarh) who was the fifth lineal descendant of 

Jait Singh, brother of Ajab Singh. In 1872 he received the here- 
ditary title of Raja which was henceforth borne by the Chief in- 
stead of that of Diwiin, and a salute of 11 guns. Hanwan 
Singh's eldest son, Bhawani Singli, who predeceased him, married 
a daughter of the Raja of Khetri in Jaipur. Bijni Kunwar Bai, 
Hanwant Singh's daughter, in 1872, was married to Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur and is the mother of the present Chief 
of that State. On his death in 1873 Hanwant Singh was succeeded 
by Jiis grandson, Prat.ap Singh. Holkar dein.anded payment of 
vasaraita but the claim was not admitted by the British Government 
In 1880 Pratap Singh abolished transit dues on salt passing through 
the State in lieu of which he was in 1881 granted an yearly cash 
p.'iymcnt of Rs. 618-12-0. In 1884 he abolished all transit duties 
except those on opium, and made a contribution of Rs. 56,000 
towards the construction of the Biaora-Schore road. 

Pratap Singh attended the Darbar held at Sehore simultaneously 
with the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi in 1877 A. D. He Avas the 
first Rajput Chief to go to England, which he visited in 1887, and had 
the honour of an audience with Her late Majesty Queen Victoria* 
The University of Edinburgh at the same time conferred the 
Honorary Degree of D. C. L. upon him. He was married to a 
niece of Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur. Pratap Singh died 
without issue in April, 1890. 

> Appendix A. 

* Tod'H ItSjntlliSn, I, G33. 


Ilanvrant 

Singh 

(1827—78). 


Tmlap Singh 
(1878-90). 
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0880 — 85 ) *'* Sioph "’£is, with the consent of the Government of IndIn. 

succeeded by his uncle, Mnhtiib Singh, in 1890. hlaht.^b Singh 
died on the 6th November, 1895, also without issue, and the 
Government of India selected, as his successor, Arjun Singh, then 
9 years old, a descendant of Th.ikur Sanwat Singh of Bhatkhcra, 
brother to Ilanwant Singh. 


Avion Singh 
( 1885 ). 


Arjun Singh -was formally installed on the 6th January, 1897. 
He was educated at the Daly College, Indore, and the Mayo College 
at Ajmer .and is now under training at the Imperial Cadet Corps 
at Dehra Dun. The State has been under superintendence since 
1895. Great improvements liave been cflTccted in every direction 
since the superin tendency. A cadastral survey of both hhalsft 
and Jagir lands and a revenue settlement have been completed 
(1907). A telegraph line has been constructed from Pachor to 
the capital ; the medical, po.stnl, educational, and public works 
departments have all made great strides during the period, while 
the finances of the State have been placed on a most satisfactory 
footing. Tlie administration has been in charge of Rai BabadurDala 
Raushan Lai and Munshi Durga Snhai, the present Superintendent. 


Titles. The Chief bears the titles of His Highness and Knj.a and enjoys 
a salute of 11 guns. 


FoBdatorics Thnhur Dalpat Singh of Bhatkhcm, a cousin of the present Chief 
(Table and Thakur Sardar Singh of Tori, a Khichi Rajput, arc the premier 
Jaglrdars of the Slate, The income of the Bhatkhcra jAg^r is 
Rs. 12,000 a year and that ofjTori Rs. 9,500. 

Section 111.— Population. 

(Tables HI .and IV, ) 


Enumem* 

tions. 


Variation 
niitl Densitj. 


Towns mill 
Villages. 


Population Wiis 1SS1, 112,427; 1S9h 116,280; 1901, ^2, mi 
persons ; males 47,609, females 44,484 ; shewing a decrease since 
1891 of 24,187 or 20 per cent, due mainly to the severity of famine 
of 1900-01. Density is 124 persons per square mile. The State 
comprises 1 town and 461 villages’, 431 of the latter having a 
population of under 500, 29 of between 500 to 2,000 and one of 
over 2,000, Occupied houses number 17,788. 


ViUl Statis- 
tics. (Tnblo 
V). 

ItoIIglons. 


These have only been collected for three years, and give 26 births 
and 23 deaths per mille on the total population for 1901- 

Classified by religions there were 82,822 Hindus or 90 per cent., 
8 Sikhs, 358 Jains, 4,088 Musalmans or 4 per cent., 4,816 Aniniists 


or S per cent, and 1 Christian. 

The prevailing form of speech is Malwi (Rangri), Hindi coining 
Ptcracy?'* second in importance. Of the total population 3,276 or 3 per cent, 
were literate of whom 136 were females. 


* llcc ?nt ropori give* 453 vllln^os on tho Tcvenuo rccorls. 
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The predominating castes were — Rajputs 8,524 or 9 per cent., Castes. 
Cbamars 6,960 or 7 per cent., and Bralimans and Balais each 
5 percent. 

Agricultural and pastoral occupations prevail, 42,000 or 45 per Oceupationa, 
cent, of the population being engaged in occupations connected with 
the soil, and 7,100 or 8 per cent, were labourers. 

The people dress in the fashion common to Malwa. Ordinarily Bocial cbar- 
the dress of a male Hindu consists of a pagri or turban, a piece of jjtesg. 
cloth about 50 or 60 feet long and 6 inches wide with gold ends ; 
the cloth is also often shot with gold and silver thread when it is 
called mandil. It is worn by well-to do people on festive occasions, 
such ns marriages. His clothes consist of a kurta or shirt and 
angari:ha or long-coat reaching to the middle of the leg, fastened to 
the body with twisted cords below the right ear, under the right 
shoulder and on the right breast *, a dhotx ( loin cloth) worn round the 
waist and dupatta (scarf). All these are generally white ejccept the 
turban which is often coloured red, yellow, etc. The agricultural 
classes wear dhoti, a baudt, and pichhora of khadi cloth as well as a 
pagri. In towns there is a tendency to dress after the European 
fashion retaining the sd/a. The round felt cap is now often used 
as head-dress with European boots and shoes instead of the jtiti, 

Hindu female dress consists of a tehenga or petticoat, a kSttchli 
(bodice), and a dupatta or orhni (scarf). The only distinction 
between Muhammadan and Hindu dress is that Muhammadan malesi 
except the agriculturists, wear paijdmas and not dhotis, and have 
opening of the angarkha placed on the left, and not, like the Hindui 
on the right side of the chest ; females wear paijdmas instead of 
Ichengas and a kurta over the kdnchlt. 

Meals are generally taken twice, at midday and in the evening. 

Only well-to-do persons take light refreshment in the morning and in 
the afternoon. The staple food grains used are wheat, jowdr, maize, 
and gram, and the pulses tuar, urad, mung, and masur. The ordi- 
nary food of the rich and middle classes consists of chapdtis (thin 
cakes) of wheat flour, tuar pulse, rice, ghi, vegetables, milk, and sugar. 

The poorer classes, including the peasantry, except on festive 
occasions, cat rotis or thick cakes made of the coarser grains, with 
pulses, vegetables, uncooked anions, salt, and chillies. No local Brah- 
mans or Banins cat flesh- All castes including some Brahmans smoke 
tobacco and eat opium, while amongst the Rajputs opium is also 
taken in the liquid form called kasumba. 

The greater part of the population being agricultural, spends its Daily life, 
days in the fields from sunrise to sunset. The mercantile population 
begin work about 9 A. M. usually closing shops about 6 or 7 F. M. 
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Housea. Houses are mostly of mud, with thatched or tiled 1*0018. In Nar- 

singhgarh itself there are a few stone or brick built houses but none 
is of great size. 

Marriage. Child marriage is usual among Hindus. Polygamy is common 
only among Rajputs of position j widow marriage prevails among the 
lower classes only. 


nis^osal of The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt except those of saiij'irsis, 
bairagis, and infants which are buried. Cremation takes place by 
the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, conveyed to a sacred 
river ; otherwise they are committed to some local stream. Muham< 
madans bury their dead. 


Festirnis nnd The principal festivals are the Dastthra, HoIi, Dtieali, Gangot 
nmusoiacnte. local fairs. All the sardars of the State attend the darhat and 
pay their respects to the Chief at the Dosahra- Before celebration 
all weapons are examined and repaired. This is in particular a 
martial day and is, therefore, observed by Rajputs with enthusiasm. 


The ordinary amusements are playing and singing among grown up 
people and hide and seek, gilt danda (tip cat), and aithhmicUi (blind* 
man's buflf) among children. The commonest village recreation is, 
for people to assemble together after the day's work at a prominent 
place and pass away a few hours in smoking and talking. In towns 
chansar and various card games are played. 

Nomancla. Among the Hindus the twice^born are named after gods or famous 
personages. They have two names, the janma rdshi nSm which is 
used when the stars are consulted and at birth, to draw up the horos' 
cope, and the bolta itaiit by which persons are generally known. These 
are either of religious origin or merely names of fancy and affection 
such as Ram Singh, Bir Singh, Damodar, Durga Sahai, Madan 
Mohan, and Kunj Biharilal. The agricultural and lower classes use 
diminutive largely, such as Ladu, Jawaria, Lalli and the like. 
Names of places are given after persons, such as Ramgarh from 
Ram Singh, Narsingbgarh after Narsingh, Gangakhedi after Ganga, 
and so on. 


Foatio During the last 15 years public health has been moderate. In 1891 

”(Trtle VI). Cholera and Small-pox carried off about 10,000 persons, in 1896 and 
1897 the same epidemics accounted for 5,000 deaths, and in 1899 
Small-pox again claimed 2,000 victims, out of a population greatly 
weakened by 4 famines. 



CHAPTER II 


ECONOMIC. 

(Tables VII— XV. and XXVIII.— XXX. ) 

Section I-'-Agricaltnre. 

The general character of land in the four parganas of the State General con- 
is much the same. For the most part it is fertile and bears good (xiJlesTII— 
crops of all the ordinary grains, and also poppy; but the irregulari- X). 
ties and insufficiency of the rains during the last ten years has caused 
agriculturists to sow khanf crops on lands whidi used to bear rahi 
crops. 

The soil is classed according to its natural formation, its situation. Classes of 
and the use to which it is put. ' 

As regards classification by natural formation three main classes 
of soil are recognised. 

Kalmat, hall (black cotton soil], a dark coloured loamy earth, spe- 
cially suitable for the cultivation of cotton but which also produces 
excellent crops of wheat, gram, jowar, and poppy. Bhumar (brown 
soil) is specially suitable for the cultivation of wheat, but also produces 
cotton, gram, jowdr, etc. Patlon, a shallow stony soil, generally 
growing/owdr, tilli, rameli, etc. It is very inferior to the other two. 

Each of these soils is sub-divided into superior and inferior according 
to depth and the proportion in which kankar (gravel) is mixed with it. 

As regards classification by situation there are three classes of 
chauras or even-lying land ; dltdlu or of uneven or sloping surface ; 
and galat or low-lying land where water accumulates. 

As regards classification by crop bearing power, soils are divided 
into dera or- rice land ; piwat or irrigated land in which sugarcane 
poppy, vegetables and wheat are grown ; thdla, single cropped soil, 
adjacent to wells and orhls in which chillies, miwgphali and wheat are 
sown ; addn, double-cropped soil, also adjacent to-wells and orhls in 
which maize and poppy are usually sown ; bagdt or garden lands : 
parati-jadid, land lately gone out of cultivation ; parati-kadml, old 
fallow land ; blr, grass reserves ; charokhar, village pastures ; and jhdfi, 
jungle or forest land. The greater part of the soil in the Narsingh- 
garh pargana is bhumar, while black cotton soil predominates in the 
Khujner pargana. 

The surface of the country is undulating with a gradual fall from 
Narsinghgarh towards the Kali Sind river on the west. 
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praoti'oe"™* system of cultivation docsnot vary in different parts of the Stale, 

(aec Appen. Cultivators prefer the deep kaU and bhmuar to Ration soil, because the 
dix Bj. latter suffers more from either an insuffiraency or an escess of rain. ' 


Preparations for ploughing ordinarily begin from Baisakh Sudi 3 
(May) popularly known as AHhatij. These consist in clearing the land 
of the slumps of the previous year’s crop by passing the weeding plough 
or bakhhar over it and removing stones, grass, etc., making it ready for 
ploughing. The seed is sown after a few showers have fallen. This 
is the process for the kharif crops. The rabi crop land is ploughed 
continuously to let it absorb as much water as possible. Thus prepared 
it is allowed to remain fallow until after the kharif harvest is over, 
when it is finally ploughed and sown. Gameanlia or chankhdr is the 
term applied to land which is thus tilled and kept ready for rabi. It 
Is said that the rain of the AshUkha mkshaira (or asterism)’ is most 
'beneficial for the rabi crops. 

'Ceremonies. Tjjg harrow which is the first implement used in preparing lands is 
worshipped on the Akhatij. The worship which is carried out by the 
whole village takes place at a field. Five principal villagers, together 
with a carpenter, go to the field with the harrow and bullocks. There 
they first bow to the earth with one end of the turban thrown loosely 
round the neck and worship the god Ganesh with offerings of rice, foli* 
and white thread, also tying a piece of coloured thread round the harrow, 
and marking it too wifh roli and rice. They then apply the rice and 
roll to their own foreheads and that of the carpenter. A coloured thread 
is tied round the horns of the bullocks, and round their own right wrists 
and that of the carpenter. Five furrows are then made in the field with 
the harrow after distributing sweetmeats to the people and giving a 
sidha (dole of uncooked food ) to the carpenter. 

The usual charge for ploughing a bigha of land once is one rupee. 

Seasons. Two seasons are recognised — the kharif season locally known as the 
sialtt and the rabi as the imhalic or chaiti. In the former jowdr, rice, 
maize, cotton, etc., are grown and in the latter wheat, gram, and poppy. 

DufasU land. About one-eighteenth of the total cultivated area is du fasti or yields 
two crops in the year. In addn soil poppy is sown for dufasH in 
three ways : { 1 ) Maize is sown first and reaped, and poppy put in as 
the second crop. ( 2 ) San (hemp) or arad is sown first, and when it is 
flowering plough is passed through the crop which falls to the ground 
and forms manure in which poppy is then sown as the second crop. 
( 3 ) Sugarcane and poppy are soavn together. Maize, urad, or san 
are put in first and then wheat. 


' One o{ the 27 astcrisms which rise and set dnring the Hindu yeu, 
> A mixtura of rice, turmeric and alum. , 
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The kJiartf crops are so\vn (locally called onti) usually in the month Sowing, 
of Asadh (June and July) and the rahi in Kuuu'ar and lidrtik 
( September to November ). Jozrar, maize, rice, Jiodoii, iittitis, ttrad, 
iiiar, wheat, gram, alsi, etc., arc all sown by a drill plough composed 
of the nai, and ori. The not makes furrows and the seeds put into 
the or/, as tlie drill plough moves, fall into furrows tlirough it. Poppy 
seeds arc sown broadcast. 

No rcliEiious ceremony is pcrfomicd at the time of sowing. The 
sowing of the kharif crops depends on tlie rains, no propitious day 
is aw.'iitcd but Sundays and Tuesdays are avoided. A diiy is, however, 
pronounced as propitious by the village astrologer for the commence- 
ment of rabi sowings. 

Jovar and maize each require 3 to 5 seers of seed per bigba ; while 
wheat requires from 15 to 45 seers, gram and tufuigphalt from 15 to 
28 seers and alsi from 5 to 20 seers iicr Itgha. The quantity of seed 
grain per b'tfiha varies with the quality of tlic soil. 

After the crop has sprouted to a height of eLk or eight inches, a small Weeding, 
harrow ( kulpa ) is passed over the field two or three times in case of 
maize, jovL-iir, and cotton. No Lutpa or weeding is, however, required 
in case of wheat and gram. Weeding is oirricd out in case of poppy 
from three to si-x times ; of sugarcane from three to seven ; tHuiigphali 
from two to six; maize andjotedr from two to four; and cotton, /////, 
and rameli twice. 

Maize is reaped (called Idotti ) in Kunrrdr (September and October) Itcaping. 
and reaping operations generally commence in the month of Aghan 
(November and Dccemlxir) hr kharif crops and in Chail and Baisdkh 
(April and May) for rabi crops. In case of maize the cars only are 
cropped off and dried, while joxcdr is mowed down with its stalks and 
brought into the khala or threshing yard, where the cars are cut off 
and dried. They arc then trodden over by bullocks, the grain being 
winnowed and stacked ready for use. Wheat, gram, inung, and urad 
arc cut down or ])ullcd up by the roots when ripe and brought into 
the farm yard, tlie rest of the process being the same ns in case of 
jovi'dr. Opium is collected by Lancing the poppy with the'MffW/n 
( lancet ) and scraping off the exuding juice with the charpala. The 
capsules containing the seed arc plucked by hand when dry and the 
seeds beaten out. 

Sometimes sugarc.anc and poppy arc pLanted together, the sugarcane 
taking 12 months to grow to maturity. The outturn of poppy grown ing*. 
in this manner is not so large as it would be if it were allowed to grow 
alone, but sugarcane is not injuriously affected. In this way the 
farmer gets two crops from the same field, for the same amount of 
labour in tdouKhing, etc. 
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Botitloo. 


Manuring. 


Irrigatei 

crops. 


Sugarcane, 


Slriclly speaking no systematic rotation of crops is practifcd, 
nltliough different crops arc often sow) in tlie same field in succession. 
The cultivators generally alternate /orertr with wheat or gr.am and 
cotton irithjow’dr. In jialloH soM/otenr is gencmlly rotated with tilli 
and ramcii or cotton. In kalmat and bhutiiar soils wheal or gram 
is alternated with jowat. 

The USB of m.nnure is confined to maize in the case of iJiarif crops. 
With rabi crops it is specially used in fields wlicrc poppy, sugarcane 
and wheat are sown. The manure generally consists of village sweep, 
ings and cowdung. A special kind of manure is, however, used for 
poppy made of sail or urad called saiicliiir or uradeliur. This preecss 
consists in sowing sail or urad first and when in flower ploughing it 
into the ground. Fifty cart loads of manure a year are obutintd from 
50 head of cattle. 

Tlie only important crops irrigated are poppy .and sugarcane. Of the 
total irrigated area {1904-05) amounting to 10,666 acres, poppy 
usually occupies 5,350 .acres and sugarcane 680. The price oj crude 
opium has risen from Rs. 4J per seer to Rs. 6i per seer during the 
last decode. 

The expenses in cultivating one blsha of poppy for opium are given 
below 


Particulars. j 

Ameunt. 

Seed 

Water 

Tax per bigliK 
Ploughing, etc. 

te» •»« »»» 

• •e ••• ••• 

••• ••• «•« •«« 

Rs. a. p. 

0 S 0 

6 8 0 

COO 

10 8 0 


Total 

Receipts 

23 5 0 

34 0 0 


Balance 

10 11 0 


There is no record to show the actual yield of sugarcane per bigJia 
but it appears that the yield has decreased of late while the price has 
risen. It is stated that the average yield of jaggery per bigha of 
sugarcane for the period 1891 to 1900 was from 10 to 19 maunds, and 
the price of jaggery Rs. 4-4-0 per maund. In 1901 the yield is said to 
have fallen to from 8 to 16 maunds per Mglia, while the price of 
jaggery rose to Rs, 5i per mannd, it is now (1905) Rs. 6i per uiauud 
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Expenses in cultivating one &>g7«z of sugarcane :■ 


Particulars. 

Amount* 

Seed... ... •>• *.. ... ... 

Water ... ... ... ... ... 

^1‘ax per btgha ... ... ... ... 

Ploughing, etc 

Total 

Receipts ... 

Balance ... 

Rs. a. p. 

15 0 0 

17 8 0 

10 0 0 

33 0 0 

75 8 0 

100 0 0 

2-1-8 0 


The profit to the cultivator in case of both sugarcane and opium 
would be double this if he were to use Iiis own bullocks instead of 
hired animals. 


No new implements have been introduced. The ordinary agricul- implcmenia. 
tur.-il implements arc — the hat or plough ; bakhhar or harrow • 
nai or seed drill attached to the plough ; ori or bamboo tube fixed to 
the nai through which seeds fall into the furrows; kndali or 
pick-axe ; charas or leather bucket used for dnawing water from 
a well ; chharj'ala or instrument with which poppy heads are scrapcdi 
after being sHt by the uakha ; datal or shovel ; khiirfia, a weeder 
or hoc ; kuthadi or axe ; ddiitra or sickle: phiiora or spade ; and the 
khtirpi or small hand weeder. 

A decrease of about 1 0 per cent, took place in the cultivated area cultivated 
of the State during the 10 ye-irs ending 1900 A.D., but t.'iking into area and vnri- 
account the area lately brought under cultivation Ujo total reduction craUei vni 
at present is about 5 per cent. and IX). 

Tlie area cultivated in a normal ye.ar is at the khan/ 127,200 Area under 
acres, and at the rabi 29,600 acres. The |>rcdominating crops in 
the first case arejou'dr 90,d 00 .acres, maize 10,800 .acres, oilseeds ° ’ 

1,400 acres; and at the rabi, whe.at 12,600 acres, gram 8,900 acres 
poppy 5,100 acres, pulses 1,300 acres, oil seeds 600 acres. 

The most important food crops at the kharif arc — makka or maize Klmrit and 
[Zca tnays),jowdr [Sorghum vulgare), rice or dhdn [Oryza sativa), 
kodon (Paspalum siolouifcruvt), kangni [Pauicum italicum), tnung ' * ® '■ 
(Phascolus mungo), urad [Phascolus radiatus), tuar [Cajatius 
tfidtcHs), tilli [Sesamum indicum),and ntfmgphalt [Arachis hypogca); 
and at the rabi — wheat or gchun ( Triticum nesriVn ;/»), gram { Cicer 
arietinum), barley or jau (Hordcum vnigarc), masiir [l£rviim lens)- 
and baOa {Dolichos sinensis). 
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Staple food 
eroiiis. 


Snlsldlnrr 
food grains. 


Oil-seeds. 

Fibres. 


Spices. 


Maize and iowar ar.. *7 

“lent rice also. Th,' Morally 

ofaecesrily. L^'a^Tlr^r 

snbsSi" ** food by all di 

t;:- 


Dtuga, 


Fruit and 

Tegetai>]gg^ 


Progreis, 

^ieation. 

Sources* 


.piori, ™ ^ 

:£'5=v==*"- 

(C«c«,6,v« ciVril 
or sweet potato S’ 

Brinjal (SoUtuum ^ 7 "" ®fe the frm> 

o'Tte), radisii, carrot 7“? ’ "»«<« 

ehttiyan {Colocasia ** ^ ^°ffa acuianguia 7’^^*'* (Pfiaseoltis 

Potat" W 

f »»>«), i>ochia, 

(CAewo^orf,- j Urnw camta^'7°^'" 

P™d«ced here are the 

'««../..i.eorw„„j POO.™,, 

The out-turn 7vasl!•.^• r ^^O'Jausi and Mn i ®^ort jSiMj 

®"<«» POrioee.- ”’' ’”“■ ™Ps of 

.’^■P.i.ripoloo..™.,^. *”»»■■■*»-. oori 

o, ■ 
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The State contains 2,459 kachcha or un bricked wells, 498 masonry 
wells and haoris, 241 kachcha and 38 pakka orhis, 48 tanks, and the 
Same number of nalas, from which irrigation is practised. The tanlts, 
however, do not retain water long, all with the exception of those 
situated at Bijaigarh, Narsinghgarh, and Hulkheri becoming dry in 
the hot months. The same is the case with most of the nalas and 
streams. 

The cost of digging a well varies with the nature of soil. Rs. 100 Welle, 
for sinking a kachcha and Rs. 500 for a masonry well may be taken 
as the average cost. 

The average area irrigable by each kind of well is from 2 to 10 
inghas, i. e,, to 6} acres. It varies greatly with the situation of the 
well and the depth of the water. 

The average cost of irrigating a bigha of land once is Rs. 1-4-0. 

The irrigated area of the State is about 11,300 acres. The area Irrigated 
irrigable at the Settlement of Samvat 1943 ( 1885-86 A. D. ) must “ iJblo IX). 
have been much greater than this, as it has since undergone consider- 
able diminution owing to a large number of the irrigation sources 
having gone out of use and capricious monsoons. 

The Umatw.dti cattle a variety of the Maltvi are well-known. They Cnltle 
arc, like the Malwi, usually of a grey or silver grey colour, of medium C 
size, but very active and strong, and much prized for field work. The 
hoofs arc shapely and hard. 

There arc ample pasture grounds in the State, and no difficulties Fnaturo 
arc experienced in an ordinary year in feeding cattle. In a famine 
year they arc driven into forest reserve land. In a normal year karbi 
(dried joivaf stalks), hay, and bhusa (chaff) are in excess of local 
requirements and villagers are able to sell them. 

The prevalent cattle diseases are : — Cow-pox, mouth disease, piBcasos. 
llatulance, parparia (hardening of the skin of the shoulder and 
rotting of the flesh ), phephana (lung disease), and foot and mouth 
disease. The common remedy with the cultivators for all these 
diseases is to cauterise the affected part and administer a mixture 
of oil, salt and kachris. 

The chief cattle fairs are those hold at Pachor from Paush sudi 8th, FMre (TaMo 
for 15 days, .which was started in 1892; the Narsinghgarh fair 
held from Phdgttn Badi 8th, for 15 days, started about a century 
ago ; the Bhumka fair, which was revived in 1905 after being in 
abcy.ancc for 25 years, lasts for 15 days homAgJ^an S»dt8thand 
the Ram Bihar fair held from Baisdkh Badi 8th, for 15 days, started 
some 25 years ago. 

These fairs, which were opened with a view to encourage trade^ 
though commercial gatherings are principally cattle fairs. They 
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bring in to the State an income of about R.s. 6,000 .1 year in sijnf 
dues. The persons ordinarily attending the Pnehor, Narsiogkgatli, 
and Bihar fairs arc in round number about 6,000, 8,000, aDd4,C0l)i 
respectively. 

About 90 per cent, of the population lives on agriculture, of whoa 
•nbout 60 percent, arc actu.'illy agriculturists and 30 per cent, 
labourers. 

Bnjputs, D.nngis, Abirs, Gfijars, Kilchhis, Lodhas, Lodhis, Son- 
dhins, Dcsw.nlis, Minas, Dhnknis, Kbatis, B.ajnn-Khntis, Ttlis., 
Kultnis, Pals, Lorhas, Rew.iris, Cliaiirasia, Ranwiilas, jiils, PutUis 
and ran\v,nrs are the castes chiefly engaged in .agricnilate 
Chamars, Balnis, Sah-arMS, Bhils, Pardis and such members el tlie 
above .agricultur.il classes as .ve not rich enough to cultivate land 
of their own depend on agriculture .ns field labourers. 

Very little tahitavi was advanced by the State to cultivators before 
1S99 ( Samvat 1936). 

The famine of 1900, however, crippled the resources of agricullurisls 
and takkavi adv,mccs on a somewhat large scale became neccssat}', 
and the Darbar made liberal advances of kliiiil ( food grain ) and 
Wy ( seed grain ), and plough bullocks. Lately good harvests b.ve 
improved the condition of the cultivator and the necessity for such 
advances is gradually diminishing, being alrfcidy almost entirely 
restricted to cultivators in villages which possess no local banker 
( sahukar ). Though, according to rule, interest is levied at the rate 
of 6 per cent, per annum on these adv,anccs, on account of the poverty 
of the agriculturists recoveries of interest arc not made with any 
great degree of strictness. The advances arc realised at tlie harvest 
in full or in part according to the means of the cultivators. If any 
amount remains outstanding it is recovered the next 50 . 1500 . 

Section II.— Renta, Wages, and Prloos- 
[ Tables XIII and XIV. ] 

All land being the property of the Chief the sums paid by cultiva- 
tors .ire revenue and not rent. ( See Land Revenue. } 

In villages wages arc generally paid in kind. 

/otoffr.— Liibourers are required for two processes: AVr/«i or 
cutting the crop on the field, .ind kalami or Jcrf/i? cutting of the 
heads at the khaUan or threshing-floor. Higher wages arc given 
for kattii, wages being given in hc.ids of the grain. A day's wages 
for katni vary from 7 to 8 seers a day, and for bedni from 3i seers 
to 4 seers a day. In bad years lower ivagos .ire paid amounting to 
halt or .three-fourths of the quantity paid in ordinary years. 
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Wheat . — ^Wages for reaping wheat are given in ears of wheat. 

To every four reapers one man is attached, who binds the stalks into 
sheaves. The reapers get two sheaves or gawns a day each and the 
binder three gawas. A gawa contains a seer or a seer and a quarter 
of grain. Besides these labourers women follow and gather up the 
stray ears that escape the hands of the reapers and the binders. They 
rub out the seed from the ears, and the grain so obtained is divided 
into three equal parts, of which one part goes to the women and the 
remaining tw'o to the cultivator. The number of labourers available 
for reaping wheat is generally larger than that available at the joway 
harvest. Tltis is probably due to tlie fact tliat cultivators have little 
or nothing to do at the wheat harvest, while they have many other 
engagements at the joviar liarvest, including preparations for the 
rabi. 

Gram . — For gathering gram a labourer gets a bundle of gram 
plants, which contains from two to three seers of grain, daily. The 
quantity of gram plants given is technically called a kadpi. 

Cotton . — Cotton usually undergoes three pickings. The charge for 
the first picking is Re. 1 for every 3 maunds ( of 40 seers each ) 
picked, for the second picking Re. 1 for every 2 maunds, and 
for the third Re. 1 for every maunds. 

Poppy . — ^Labourers arc paid in this case in cash and get from 
to 2 annas a day for lancing the poppy heads, and 2 pice for 
scraping oiT the juice. The work of scraping is done for two-and>half 
hours or so in the morning only. 

Sugarcane . — For cutting and paring from 16,000 to 20,000 canes 
the charge is Re. 1. A double set of labourers, one for the day and 
the other for the night, is required to prepare jaggery from the 
sugarcanes. Those who w'ork during the day get simple wages, 
about 2 seers of /ou’dri, while those who w’ork at night get quarter of 
a seer of gur as wages and about the same quantity of gur for eating 
on the spot. Of these workers, the man who puts the sugarcanes 
into the press gets special wages of 4 to 6 pice a day, and about half a 
seer of jaggery in addition, whetlicr he works by day or by night. 

The wages vary in the dilTcrcnt ^nrganas. For reaping /owdr and 
wheat the charge in the Narsinghgarh and Chhapera parganas is 
from 8 to 10 seers of grain per bigha, and in Pachor and Khujner 
from 24 to 28 seers in case of maize aodjo-wdr and 15 seers in case 
of wheat and gram. 

The ullage artisans ( the carpenter, the blacksmith, and the viil.'ioc art! 
Chamar ) and the village servants ( the Balai, barber, and the Bhil ) sans.° 
are given a certain quantity of com at cacli han'est. The carpentert 
the blacksmith, and the Bhil get so much grain for each plough in 
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the village, while the Balais, the Chamars. and the barber get wages 
according to the number of members who form the families of the 
cultivators served by them. 

, The famine of 1899-1900 temporarily lowered the wages of labour- 
ers, which rose again immediately after, on account of the d im i msiict 
supply of labour. 

The extension of roads has not as yet produced any perceptible 
effect in the wages usually current in the State. 

Jowar and maize are sown everywhere and, therefore, their prices 
do not vary much. Wheat, however, which is produced over a large 
area only in the Karsinghgarh pargana, is cheaper there than in 
Pachor, where little is sown or in Khujner and Chhapera, where still 
less is cultivated. 

Prices of grain have generally risen during the last few years prin- 
cipally owing to greater facilities for exportation. On the whole an 
increase of about 25 pec cent, has taken place. 

The material condition of an ordinary middle class clerk is neither 
very prosperous nor very wretched. He lives more or less from hand 
to mouth and has to incur considerable expense in clothing in order to 
keep up a respectable appearance. Formerly, such clerks used to 
wear a mirzai, dhoti, ond^wgr*. Now they use the kurta, achhan 
or coat, trousers or dhoti, safa or round cap, etc. This 
clerk has now to spend about three times as much on his dress 
as his ancestors did. The furniture in bis house is also apt to be 
more showy and more costly, but less durable than that of his 
father. 

The condition of the cultivator has not undergone any material 
change. He lives as economically as before and has not to conform 
to tbe^conditions of modem dress and living. He wears the coarser 
kinds of cloth and his usual dress consists of a mirzai, dohar 
dhofi, and a pagfi. 

Wages now run high and the day labourer makes a very fair 
income. As, however, he has not learnt thrift, his material condition 
has not been materially improved. 

Section III-— Forests- 

The forest here is divided into two principal classes, called Bara at 
State Forest and Chhota or Village Forest. 

In Bara or State Forest grazing charges are levied, while in 
Chhota or Village Forest grazing is allowed free. The rules for the 
protection of trees, however, are the same in both. 

A set of Forest Rules based on the Forest Act VII of 1878 rvere 
introduced into the State in January, 1902, and serve to regulate the 
cutting of wood in the jungles. 
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The StJite Forests contain the following trees : — Achar {Buchanania Tr«»; 
latifolia), atnaltas {Cassia fistula), aonla {Phyllanthus cmblica), 
arillia {Sapiitdtts detcrgeus), babul {Acacia arabica), baltcra 
( Tcrminalia beJerica ), bans { DcndrocaJamus strictus ), bar ( Ficus 
bcnsalcusis), becal {Cclastrus sengalensis), bija {Pterocarpus 
ti<arsi<j>xtit)t ), bhandara {Gardenia taiifoUa), dhainan {Grewia 
tiliaefolia vestika), dJtaora {Enogeisstts laiifolia), dud/ti {Wrightia 
tictoria and tomentosa), garnal {Carissa spinarum), gtilar 
{Ficus glomcrata), hingoiia {Balanites roxbtirghii), imli {Tama- 
rindus indica),jdmiui {Eugenia jamboJaua), kachnar {Bauhinca 
variegata), kadamb or kem { Anihocephahts cadamba), kalia 
seja { Lagerstroemia paroxcflra), karanj {Pongatnia glabra), 
karottda {Carissa carandas), kora { Strobilanthus callosus), 
kliair {Acacia catechu), khajur {Phautix dactylifera), lasora 
or gottda {Cordia ntyxa), tnahua {Bassia lati/olia), makoi 
(Zisyphus ocnoplia), mendul { Dolichaudrone palcata), pipal 
{Ficus rcligiosa), sdgwdn {Teciona gtandis), sdlar {Boswcllia 
strrala ), seiital ( boinbax nialabarieum ), siris or sdr amli 
{Albissia lebek), shisham {Dalbergia sissoo), tinas {Eugeinia 
dalbergioidcs), and tendu {Diospyros tomentosa). The Village 
Forests consist principally of am (Mangifera indica), babul 
(Acacia arabica), ber {Zizyphus jujuba), cliattdan {Santalmn 
alam),gular { Ficus glomcrata ), khdkra {Butea frondosa), khajur 
{Phoenix dactylifera), khejra {Prosopis spicigera), kora {Slro- 
bilanthus callosus), mahud { Bassia latif alia ), nitn {liletia indica), 
pipal {Ficus rcligiosa), and sdgwdn {Tcctona grandis). 

The Forest Department of the State is managed by a Forest Officer control, 
who acts directly under the orders of the Darb.ar. He is assisted by a 
jamdddr and Forest Guards who patrol the forests and protect them. 

The Village Forests and other fuel and fodder reserves in the districts 
arc managed by the Inspector kdnungos and the State Forest Officer 
inspects them from time to time. Forest Guards look after these 
forests also. 

Timber, bamboo, grass, etc., arc cut from the State Forests by the porcsts mid 
Forest Department every year and arc stored at the Forest Depot the pvoplo. 
(baria) where they arc sold at fixed rates. 

People in general can take no forest produce without the permis* 
sion of the State Forest Officer, but they are generally allowed to 
bring hcadloads of dry fuel and other forest produpe, such as edible 
fruits, etc., free of charge. Cultiv.ators get wood for agricultural 
purposes every year free of charge from both tiie State and Village 
ForestSi and also cither free or at reduced rates, whenever their 
houses arc destroyed by fire. 
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In times of scarcity, when grass cannot he had, people use the 
leaves of bans { bamboo ), mango, mahtia, hahuh pipal, khajiir, gfilar, 
etc., as fodder and all forests except a few special reserves are 
throtvn open for grazing with the sole restriction that no trees are to 
be cut dotvn. This was the course adopted in the fatmne of 1900. 

No system of cutting fire lines lias been adopted. When, however, 
a forest catches fire, gangs of chatmrs and other people are at once 
despatched to put it out with brandies of khajiir, khakra, and other 
trees. According to the forest regulations the savtindSrs of villages 
udthin three miles of a forest arc bound to assist the Forest Dep.artnient 
in extinguishing bre. In case of refusal or neglect to render necessary 
assistance, they are punishable in the Forest Olhcer's Court with a 
fine not exceeding Rs. 50. 

The average area of the State Forest is nearly 136 square miles, 
and that of the Village Forest nearly 140 square miles. 

The average revenue realised between 1881 — 1890 was Rs. 5,300 , 
for 1891 — 1900 Rs, 6,270 ; for the last five years it has been : 1900-01, 
Rs. 8,090; 1901-02, Rs. 8,030; 1902-03, Rs. 8,690; 1903-Ot, 
Rs. 8.860; and 1904-05, Rs. 8,900, The expenditure a\'erages 
Rs. 6,550. 

The forest is mostly cut and deared according to the coppice 
method. The selection method is also employed in some cases. In 
1901 a nursery of tnahua, jamun, mango, shhhatn, shahtiil, and 
sSgwati plants was started at Narsinghgarh town. The plants are 
used for roadside planting. 

Chamars and Saharias work in the forests. The rate of wages 
per man, Avoman, and child is 2 annas, 1 anna 6 pics, and 1 anna 
respectively. 

The grasses known as keJ, macltari, punia, lampi ( Chrysopogan 
acicularis), and gnndar ( Andropogon ) are used as fodder as well as 
for thatching purposes. The seeds of shdma ( Oplistiteaus ) * grass 
are' used as food by the poor people in time of famine as well as in 
ordinary years. Lampi and raunsa {Andropogan) and khajeia are 
used medicinally, oil being extracted from them. Dub { Cynodon 
daclyloii ] grass is used as fodder and medidnally. 

About one-eighth of the total population depends upon forest pro- 
duce for its livelihood especially the lower classes, such as Chamars, 
Saharias, Kolis, Bhils, Pardts, etc. 

Section IV.— Mines and Minarala. 

(Table XII.) 

No valuable minerals have been found in the State. There are, 
hoAvcver, building-stone quarries situated in the sandstone hills round 

Narsinghgarh to wn. 

r Very similar, ifnotldonUool, withixmieBin/ramcntfleiiMm. 
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The tjuarries are diwdcd into two classes : those which turn out 
i>at:ka { hard stone sulliciently long for beams, etc. ) and those whicli 
turn out hachchtt (softer) stone used for pillars, arches, and carved 
work. The number of the fonner cl.ass in work is 12 and of the latter 4. 

They arc worked by the local stone-cutters, A royalty amounting 
to about Rs. 200 annually is collected by the forest department at 
the quarries, an export duty amounting to about Rs. 400 per annum 
being also Icncd. 

Section V.—Arta land binnnfaotnro. 

(Table XI.) 

No opium is manufactured here. The crude ehtk is exported Opium, 
mainly to Indore and in snuill quantities toUjjain and Bhopal. 

/i/jiidi cloth, carpets, wcwur and tape are prepared in the Cloth, 
jail at Narsinghgarh on a small scale. Khatft cloth, tat-i^atttes and 
«etrdr arc also made in certain vill.nges of the Stale but there is no 
export trade in these articles. liasSis (quiltn), jujams, and other 
cloths arc printed at Nnrsinghg.arh, Bor.a, I’achor, Khujner, Sand.aota, 
and Chlwpera. The dyers at Narsinghgarh town are specially 
expert in dyeing sd/rri and other cloths, in fine, light, and f.ast colours 
of \’ariot!S shades. Jll.anl:ets of inferior quality are prepared in a 
few" villages. 

The potters h.ave now begun to turn out gooil bricks and tiles. roitcry. 

Carpenters, blackyiniih'., tailors., and t hcctnakcrs h.avc nude a Mannut 
distinct improvement in their rcipectivc arts. Imlositiui. 

Very goo<l bare shafts and walking r-tickr. arc prepared by the 
Kandfras at Nan.inghgarh. The-e were formerly prepared from b.am- 
l>o<r. produced ia N.irsir.ghgarh but now that the local supply of goo<l 
bamboos is almost exhausted, they arc prepared from lnml>oos import- 
ed from Tianctihor ist Bhopal St.ate, 40 miles from Narsinghgarh. 

A ginning mill w.as opened at B.nehor in 1S9S A. I>. by the n.arb.ar Kneiorjin. 
and Seth Naear Ali Alahut of tljjain. The total cost of starting dostfi". 
the gin including btiiMinga .and machinery w.as nlioui Its. 50,000, 

The N.arr.inghgarh Ftate withdrew from the enneem during the 
Su;v>rintendency. The gin is worked by a 250 hop'e-pnwrr engine 
and contains 19 gins, and 9 permanent and 81 temporarj* lt.and.s are 
employed. It work'. fi»f 8 month', of the year at a cost of Rs. 5,600. 

In the four months’ slack rc.ason the uj>kt'ep co'.t'! Its. 300. The 
ctirrent local impr<''<'ioa i.s that the gin h.as deprived many faniilir.s of 
their ordinary ns'oeation at home, though it is not denied that a cer- 
tain number of lalKiurcrr. arc employed in the f.actory every year 
during the cotton te.-ron. Pinjarns still employ women of difTercnt 
ca'tfS, s'.ho work v.iih the charhhU or hand gins on a limited scale. 

The chttrlht is said to turn cut heller hiuola or cotton reed for ngri- 
cultural purpofc than the ginning factory and fetches belter price. 
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As local labour is sufficient for the purposcs of the ginning factoryt 
there is no migration from neighbouring villages. The labourerts 
earn from Rs. 5 to 6 per month. 


Section TI.— Commerce and Trade* 


Geneml 

Condition. 


Trade througbant the Statens a vihole has made no ve^ marked 
advance of late years, and traders still rest satisfied with sending 
their raw materials to Indore and Ujjain, the chief centres of trade 
in Malwa, and occasionally to Cawnpore and Bombay. In recent 
years, however, there has been a marked improvement in trade both 
at the town of Narsinghgarh and in the districts. This improvement 
is mmniy due to the opening of the Indian Midland Railway and the 
construction of the Sehore>Biaora feeder road, while the abolition of 
export and import duties on food-grains, the introduction of a uniform 
system of currency and of a uniform system of weights in-place of old 
currency and measures, has assisted in fostering the growth of trade. 

Some merchants have made considerable fortunes in the grtun 
trade which is the most extensive. Money is generally hoarded, as 
only those who lend money professionally place it out at interest, 
while little or none is invested in banks or in the purchase of promis- 
sory notes or other investments. The medium of exchange is the 
British kaldar rupee and Hundis, Imperial Government currency 
notes are not very much used. 


Eiporta and The principal exports are crude opium, cotton, grain, glit, iilli, 
impoita. alsi, poppy-seed, hemp, and jaggery ; the principal imports 

being groceries, salt, sugar, piece-goods, kerosine oil, metals, rice 
and grain. 

Crude opium is mostly exported to Indore, cotton and gki to Bhopal, 
Ujjain, Indore, and Bombay, and oilseeds to Bombay, and grain to 
wherever there is demand for it. 

Grocery, salt, and metals are imported from Indore and cloths and 
sugar from Bombay. Grain is imported, whenever there is need 
for it, from the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, or the 
Punjab. 

There is no means available in the State for estimating the value 
of the exports and imports. 


Centtei at The chief centres of trade in the State are Narsinghgarh town, 
trade. Khujnet, Pachor, Chhapera, Kurawar, Bora, and Sandaota. 

The fairs held at Narsinghgarh, Bihar, Ehumka, and Pachor are 
prindpally cattle fairs. 

OlBEses The castes and classes engaged in trade are Banias of the Merat- 

^^ged in Mahesri, Bijawargi, Agarwal, and Oswal sections and Gujargaur 

Brahmans. These deal in grain, opium, and cotton chiefly. Bohoras 
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( Shta Muhammadan ) deal in hcrosine oil, grocery, cloths, and 
European 'U’ares. The proprietor of tho cotton gin at Pachor is a 
Bohora. The Meratwal, Agarwal, and Oswal Banins also deal to some 
extent in grocery. 

The principal trade routes in the State are the Schore-Biaora and Trade rontoi, 
Agra-Bombay roads and the road from Shujalpur station on the 
Indian Midland Railway to Pachor and from Pachor to Khujner, and 
from Khujner to Chlmpcra, the entire length of which is 42 miles. 

Carriage is chiefly by bullock carts ; but pack animals, bullocks, 
camels, and asses are sometimes employed. 

Shopkeepers arc found in large villages only. They arc usually Shop- 
Banias .and generally deal in grocery and provisions in small quanti* 
tics and sell necessaries to villagers. They arc both distributors 
and gatherers on a small scale, as thcy'gcncrally buy grain from tho 
culth-ators and sell it to big merchants or in the market towns. 

People in general h.avc t.akcn to using imported articles freely, CoDininption. 
principally cloth, kcrosinc oil, sugar, glassware, metalware, and 
English and continental miscellaneous articles of every day use. 

Villagers generally purchase goods at the weekly markets. In 
villages in which there arc shopkeepers, however, villagers purchase ^ 
from them and not at the markets. Shopkeepers occasionally go 
round and visit small villages with their wares. 

A few big traders deal direct with the Bomb.iy merchants through 
agents at Bombay. 

The number of capitalists in tho State is 27, of whom 3 are Brah- Capltallata. 
mans, 3 Tlnakurs, 3 Muhammadans, and 18 Bani.as of the Oswal, 

Mahesri, and Meratwal clan. The usual pnacticc for the capitalists 
here is to act at the same time as money lenders, bankers, and 
merchants. Of these capit.alists 17 arc generally supposed to have 
from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 75,000 and 4 from Rs. 75,000 to Rs. 1,50,000 
and 6 over Rs. 1,50,000. The leading merchants of the State arc 
local capitalists. 

Precious stones such as diamonds, emeralds, topaz, etc., arc weighed 'n'r.iann 
by the alsi and rtttli, the latter being li times tho weight of the fatli 
used in weighing gold, 20 alsts m.aking one ralti and 64 ralth a rrrclous 
kaldar rupee. atones. 

Pearls arc weighed by the ralti used for precious stones, but their ponris. 
price is settled by chav. 

Precious metals, such as gold and silver, arc wciglicd by tlic pffcloua 
chanvat, ralti, niasha, and tola, and in larger quantities by cUhataks, metnk. 
seers, and maunds like ordinary metals, such ns brass, copper, etc. 
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The seer here is equal to 80 kaldar rupees In weight 
8 c>ianvals(graitsso/rice)~ 1 tatli 
8 raiits — 1 fnSsha 

12 mashas = 1 tola 

5 tolas — 1 chkatdk 

16 chlialdh — 1 scer 

40 seers = 1 tnaund 

6 maiifids == 1 tfiani 

100 vianls = 1 tiiaiiasa 

100 manasas ~ 1 kaitasa 

Articles of bulk arc weighed by seers, mauiids, iiidul, mandsa, and 
kaadsa. 


Alkali, cotton, drugs, spices, salt, sugar, etc., arc sold by chhatdks, 
seers, mannds, etc, 

Kcrosinc oil and liquors arc sold by the bottle. Milk and 
countr>' oil arc for convenience sold by ntcasurc, but these measures 
arc based on the standard weight of the ordinal}’ seer. 

Gnain was formerly sold by a measure locally known os the pau 
It conbiined 1 seer and 6 chhatdks of wheat, the quantity vary'ing of 
course with different grains. It was generally made of brass and had 
a cylindrical shape. Its fractional measures were known ns the 
adwai or udai , ». e., i pat and chauthia, c., J pai. These measures 
have now been replaced by a uniform system of standtird weights 
consisting of chliatdk, adpai ( 2 chhatdks ), pdo { quarter seer or 4 
chhatdks), adhseer (half seer), seer, aodpattseri ( 5 seers) weights. 

In measuring doth the yard, cubit, span, girnfi, and annul are 
used. The yard is equal to 1^ cubits. Raw cotton and silk arc always 
sold by weight. Manufactured goods, such .is various kinds of doth, 
are sold by Icngtli gcncraily and by number when more convenient. 
For goods sold by number the unit in ordinary use is tlic kori or 
score. 


People hero do not generally understand surface measures but the 
Engineering Department purchases stone slabs, and wood planks of 
uniform thickness by surface measure. The unit employed is the 
square foot. Beldars prepare kachcha (mud) walls by surface 
measure, the unit being a cubit square for which they generally 
charge one anna. 

Masonry is measured by cubic contents and the unit is 100 cubic 
feet, timber planks and stone slabs are also measured by cubic 
contents, the unit being 1 cubic foot. 

Eartliwork is similarly measured, the unit being 1,000 cubic feet. 
Rubble stone used in buildings is purchased at a certain price per 
1,000 stones according to the dimensions and the quality of the stone. 
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The State financial year commences from the 1st November. Mea'nrcs oi 
Bankers and traders, in general, commence their year from the first 
day after the Diwali, which is celebrated on the fifteenth day of Kariik. vat ). 

( October-November ). The year so commenced is called the Umat- 
wari year. It is five months in advance of the Vikrama Samvat 
year. The era followed is the Vikrama Samvat commencing on Chait 
Sttdi first ( Marcli ). 

Section VII-— Means of Communication- 

(Table XV.) 

There are no railways within the State but one has been proposed Raiiwaya and 
from Bhilsa through Narsinghgarh to meet the new Nagda-Muttra 
line. 

Although no railway traverses in the State, the effect of the Bhopal- 
Ujjain Railway was very noticeable during the late famine. In the 
early part of the famine the local traders, anticipating high prices 
elsewhere, exported large quantities of grain which they had stored 
up in previous years. Consequently in the latter part of the famine 
it was necessary to import grain. This was easily effected and there 
was never any danger of actual want of grain and although high 
prices had to be paid, there was always food available for distribution 
which prevented the general migration, a bad supply of grain always 
produces. 

Prices of grain, cotton, etc., have generally risen owing to the 
greater facility for export. The prices of American and Russian 
kerosine oil, European stores, fine cloth, and other articles from 
Bombay have generally fallen. 

No perceptible effect on language or religion is to be noticed. 

In 1891 there were only two metalled roads, the Agra-Bombay and Bondi 
the Sohore-Biaora, running through the territories of the State. The ^ 

State is now fairly well provided with means of communication. 

Besides the Sehore-Biaora road passing through the capital and the 
Agra-Bombay road which traverses the Pachor pargana and which 
both are Imperial, a new metalled road has recently been constructed 
by the Darbar from Pachor to Khujner, another from Shujrilpur 
station on the Midland Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
to Pachor which passes through the territories of Gwalior and Rajgarh, 
and a third from IChujner to Chhapera. The entire length of these 
roads from Shujalpur to Chhapera via Pachor and Khujner is 42 
miles. The portion of the Sehore-Biaora road running witliin the 
Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh territories from Hingoni Dak Bungalow to 
Biaora is 40 miles. The length of the Agra-Bombay road running 
within the Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh territories from Biaora to 
Sarangpur is 33 miles. 
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The Sehote-Biffora and Afrra^Bombay ro.ad5 arc kept in repair bp 
the Imperial Public Works Department and the other roads by the 
State. Besides the above metalled roads, the country is well trarcised 
by good unmetallcd fair weather roads. The opening of Railways has 
to a great extent thrown the Agia-Bombay road into disuse except as 
a feeder. 

The prevalent pattern of country cart in the State is a two*whce1cd 
vehicle with an iron axle, wooden spokes, and iron tyres. 

The old pattern which it has dispkaced was made with solid wheels 
with a wooden axle and iron tyres. The old pattern was belter 
suited for hechtha ( fair weather) roads. 

The present pattern is lighter and cheaper and well suited fot 
metalled roads. , 

There is a Sub Post Office at Naisinghgarh and Branch Pest 
Offices at Pachor, Khujner, and Cblsapcrn. All these are managed 
by the Imperial Postal Department. Telegraph Olficcs have been 
opened at Narsingfagarh and Pachor in combination with tbo Post 
Offices. 

Sootlon Vin.-Pomlno. 

(Table XXX.) 

The chief causes of scarcity and famine in dificrent parts of the Stale 
are short out-turn due to insnlficicnt or excessive rainfall, damage by 
hail, locusts, rats, khoda ( rust), etc. Insuifident rainfall more often 
aficcts the Chliapcrn {larsana and the Pntan subdivision of Khuj- 
nor, where the soil is of the potion variety, while an excess of nun 
has a similar elTcct on the deeper soils of the Nnridnghgarh, Pachor. 
and Khujner parganas. Jowar and maize being the staple food 
grains of the poor, the out-turn of these crops is more important 
than that of wheat and other rabi crops. 

Cultivators believe in certain superstitions which they consider as 
warnings of famine such ns the appcaninco of a comet, the setting of 
the moon before Hirni* on the Aihd-iij niglit, etc. Scarcity or 
fiimine is said to have occurred in 1791, 1833, 1868, 1877, 1896, and 
1900. The famine of 1833 was due to excessive rain, the rest to a 
deficiency, Tlicro are no definite records however rcgiirding any 
but the last. The Census Report of 1901 shows the population of tlio 
Narsinghgarli Skate to be 92,093. The reduction of 2-1,187 persons 
or 20 per cent, during the last decade was duo to the effects of 
epidemics of cliolera, small-pox, and fcTOr on a population already 
weakened by the famine. 

In the famine of 1899- 1900 every effort was made toprodde assist, 
ance, relief-works being opened and gratuitous relief given freely. 


* 'i'liu Hindi) tl)C dw> 
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Thes'e relief measures cost the Darbu Bs. 1,12,302, the number 
coming on relief being 1,132,383 units of one. day. A sum of 
Rs. 9,290 was also received from the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund. 

Although no cut and dried scheme is ready for adoption in case of UeasurcB. 
future famines, a list of useful works that can be at once opened is 
kept ready. 

When all the crops fail kattdiif, khajur, karonda, fipal, bar, bef, 
tendxi, titahua, setnal, sagwan, jhejru, and gittar fruits arc used by 
the poor. 


CHAPTER III. 

ADMINIS'PEATIVE. 

Section. L— Administration. 

(Tables XVI.— XXVII.) 

Oenerttl. Narsinghgarh is a mediatized and gtiaranlccd Chiofsliip of the 
second class, and the Chief docs not exercise the power of passing 
sentences of life and death. 

In civil and revenue matters, however, he e.\ercises full powers. 
The Chief either exercises these powers person.-illy or delegates them 
to a Minister wholly or in part. There is no Council in the State. 
The present Chief (1907), Raja Arjun Singh, being a minor is receiving 
training at the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dchra Dun and administra- 
tive authority is vested in a Superintendent who manages the 
State under the direction of the Politic.al Agent in Bhopal. 
Ucpartuivuti. The principal departments of the administration arc tl>c Revenue 
and Settlement, Judicial, Accounts, Army, Police, Jail, Public 
Works, Forest, Customs or Snynr, hicdical, Education, and Karhhaim 
(household, etc.). 

The various departments except the last arc dealt with in detail 
further on. The last department known as the ftarl’Miia, is in 
charge of the MtiMamim of harhheim who manages miscellaneous 
sections, such as the stables, /ftt/mnn, shutarkliaitat saushiilatsikh- 
khaiia, etc. He .also arranges for Darb.ars held in the State and for 
the reception of State visitors. 

Oflicinl The oflicial language of the State is generally Hindi in widch the 

Iniiguago.^ accounts and State correspondence arc kept. Urdu and English are 
also used, the former in judicial proceedings and ilic latter in corres- 
ponding with the Political Agent’s oflice, 

Ailmlnisttft- For administrative purposes the State is divided into 4 iiarnatias or 
Vill’ "''*^** headquarters at Narsinghgarh; the 
luid Ohipicr Pachor tahsil with its headquarters at Pachor ; IChujncr tahs'il with 
its headquarters at KUnjner and tlio Chhapera tahsil with its 
headquarters at Chhiipcra. 

In regard to size and revenue the iahsils would stand in the order 
Khujner, Narsinghgarh, Pachor, and Chhapera. 

The district staff in each ialml consists of the tahsildSr who is 
the chief revenue officer and magistrate, a uaib iahsilddf who assists 
the tahsVddr in revenue matters, and in exceptional cases in the 
magisterial work of the district, a hhazdnchi or treasurer who keeps 
the revenue accounts as well as cash, a sarishtedar who is in charge 
of the tahsil office and the usual staff of clerks and sukordiratc 
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revenue ofScers and menials. Besides the above, there are subordi* 
nates of the Police, the sayar, and the Public Works department 
in each tahsil. 

The internal afiairs of a village are controlled by the ^atelt patwaru 
Balai and the Bhil or gashfi. 

The patel or as he is sometimes called the zamlndar is the Village auta> 
person charged by the State with the duty of managing the village. 

Upon him rests the duty of keeping the village in a flourishing 
condition, and he is also responsible for the regular payment of the 
land revenue. In consideration of the duties thus imposed upon him, 
the patel gets a grant of revenue free-land, varying from 10 to 50 
bighas on which he pays half the rent only. Such land is known as 
paieli blgha or adh-atnli blgha. He has, moreover, authority to spend 
a certain sum known as the gdon hharch or village expenses and 
any balance standing over from the sum at the end of the year is 
retained by him. Manure belonging to such villagers as do not culti- 
vate any land also belongs to him. The^ duties of protecting the 
boundary against encroachment and of preventing and reporting crime 
rest upon him. The patwarls are the village accountants and 
record-keepers. Their records contmn every circumstance relative 
to the revenue, measurement and allotment of the land and village 
rights. Formerly, they were authorised to levy a cess called danti 
of 4 per cent, on revenue collections of their respective villages and 
enjoyed several othecminor rights and perquisites from cultivators 
at the gathering in of the various crops, such as a share of the sugar- 
cane and opium produce. Some patwdns hold tntidfi lands. The 
patwdn is generally a member of the village panclidyat. The 
Darbar now recovers the ddnii as a cess and pays the patwdns out 
of it. Their other rights and perquisites have been abolished 
excepting the nitid/i lands. The Balai though of low caste is an 
important factor in the village community. He is paid by a grant of 
land on a nominal rent, and receives a small share from the produce 
of the village. He reports all improper transactions and offences 
that take place in the village. These reports were formerly made 
to the patel but are now made to the police. He guides travellers 
through 'his limits and carries all messages and the baggage of State 
officials according to the direction of the patel. He also arranges for 
the rasad or supplies if any person visits his village. The Bhil or 
gashti is the village watchman. He watches the crops and is also 
public guide and messenger. As village watchman, he keeps watch at 
night, observes all arrivals and departures and as a subordinate of the 
Police he is expected to be informed of the character of every indivi- 
dual in the village, and to help the regular Police in tracing crimes 
committed in the village. He either bolds land on which he pays a 
nominal rent or is paid by share of produce of the village fields. 
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Ollier members of Ihc community nro the villatfc nrllirui, ilic 
carpenter, blncltsmilli, anil Charaar, anti viliafrc servant::, sucli as tlio 
barber and waterman. These arc paid customary and fixed v.'aj'cs in 
kind at harvest lime. 

Formerly every village used to have its oivn paiichSyal wl ore all 
petty transactions of a civil and criminal nature were decided. la 
serious cases they used to icport Iheir decisioris'to the Darbar and if 
the Daibar tIiouf;hl proper to inicrfcrc it tired to talre up the cases 
nnd decide them, lUitiincc tlie establir.inm nt of tbcorpnnisid 
Police and rcRular criminal courts, all criminal cases biff and rmall 
arc reported to the Police and decided by the manistratc. As rcfiards 
civil cases the villane pitiichayais still try to settle them privately amt 
amicably, and only when the iiarticr. are not ratisfie.l with their 
decisions do they have recourse to law courts. 

The paUt firttcdri, and Ivvo <ir ttiree other rc-.pcctable and intclti* 
itent persons of the village form the p.wclufyai. 

The vilbgc oflicinls and artisans thus continue to carry on their 
functions as of old, except the ptttn'Ciri who now partakes mvrv of 
the naiuro of a State servant than a vilbpe official. 

Section II —Lav? nnd Justice* 

(T.ablesXVI ami XVIl.) 

linrly Before the advent of Ihc British, in the days of Hajput, Muham. 

mndn'n and the M.ar.ath.i rule, the ^rrnc/iibvrf system for dispciisim; 
justice prevailed everywhere. These paitchdyals were of two kinds, 
pcncrnlly in petty disputes the two parties referred the matter to 
patichdyals of their own selection nnd liound tlicni.selvc.s to nbide 
by liicir decision. 

The second kind of fKtiichayal consisted of paitchaa selected by . 
the Statu. Sucli panchdyats pcnerally consisted of five pitblie 
functionnne:;, the samiiuldr nnd the hiiniiiico. The more inipor' 
liint cases whicli could not be privately nnd amicably settled were 
referred to this /)rtwchrty/r( by llie Darb.ar. 'n\ts paitchas delivered 
their opinion .and the Darbar declared its decision in nccord.ancc with 
their opinion or rejected it, and passed its own orders. The Chief 
was the final arbiter in all civil as well as criminal matters. Capital 
tiuuishmeiit was very rare, even in cases of imirdur, coniiicuration in 
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money being usually taken. In the three upper castes a murderer 
would invariably escape on paying compensation to the relatives of 
the murdered man, butin the case of lower classes capital punishment 
was at times inflicted. A thief generally escaped with a fine. 

No special body or official is appointed by the State for the purpose Prosont 

* *11. sjstein. 

of framing laws and regulations. The Chief issues circulars on the ijegiBintion. 
procedure of courts, or regulating the conduct of any department, as 
he thinks fit, after consulting the head of' the department and the 
'Minister. 

Proper civil and criminal courts were established and powers 
, assigned to them in 1884. 

Among the more important circulars issued, are a circular regard* 
ing court fees, amending tlie previous circular of 1887, passed in 
1898; a circular regarding limitation of suits for moveable and 
immoveable property passed in 1898; an arms circular for the regu* 
lation of the use and possession of fire*arms introduced in 1899 ; a 
circular prohibiting State servants from engaging in trade in the 
State, passed in 1901 ; and a set of forest rules framed by the State 
and sanctioned by the Political Agent and enforced in 1902. 

I 

Certain rules restricting promiscuous sale of opium in the State 
were framed on the lines of the rules in force in the Indore State and 
after being approved by the Political Agent were promulgated 
in 1903. 

The system of administration of ciml and criminal justice in force Codes, 
in all the Courts of the State is that founded on the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes and Indian Penal Code of British India. 

The following British India Acts arc used in the State courts : — 

The Indian Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, the Police Act, 
the Civil Procedure Code in its main principles with adaptations to 
suit local usage, and the Evidence Act. 

When exercising powers, the Chief has full and final power in all Powers, 
civil suits, but in criminal cases he ordinarily exercises powers simi- 
lar to those of a Sessions Judge in British India, but submits all 
heinous offences for trial by the Political Agent. The Superinten- 
dent is at present the principal judicial authority. The Chief usually 
delegates his civil powers to the Diwan, acting himself only as a 
court of appeal; but in criminal matters, serious cases arc committed 
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to his court. The powers of existing courts are detailed in the state- 
ment given below : — 


No. 

Namo of the Ooort. 

I'oi 

Ociminal. 

Tz^ns. 

CItB. , 

UeuAUKs. 

1 

Tho fiuperintendont's 

Pistrict IkfngistTatc 

Bulls of nnllmit' 

Cnsca licrond 

■ 

Court. 

with special po 
wers under Bee- 
son 50, Criminal 
Frooedure CodD. 

cd Tnlue and 
appeals up to 
Ns. 1,000. 

the poVers 
of this Court 
.md final 
appeals lie 
to the Poll- 
tlesl Agent 
at Bhopal. 

2 

The Katim's Court 

First Class Magistm- 
to irith additional 
poven spcciScd in 
Bchcdnic IV of the 
Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Getlal 

3 

Tho Oivil Judge’s 
Coart. 

*•* ••• 

Snita up to Bs. 
1,000 and ap> 
peals up to Bb. 
fiOO. 


4 

The Tahrildir of Nar- 
slnghgath's Court. 

Second Clsss Ifa- 
ghtr.'ite. 

CinI snita up to 
Bs. lOD. 


6 

Tho Tahaildar of 
Pachor'a Court. 

Do. 

Do. 


G 

The Tahiildac of 
Ehujner's Court. 

So. 

Do. 


V 

The Tahsiklot of 
Chbapcta'e Court. 

Third Class Mb. 
gistrato. 

Suits up to 

BS.G0. 


8 

The Kiib Tahaildar of 
lUajnsr'a Goarfc. 

3)o, 

Do. 


9 

The Foreat Officer's 
Court. 

Do. 

Nil. 


10 

The KanidAr of Bhat* 
khera'e Court. 

Do. 

Suits up to 
Bs. 50. 


11 

The Unnager of Toii's 
Court. 

Do. 

Nil. 

\ 



Most of the courts in the State are also endowed with revenue 
powers. 

It is not possible to give the general cost of the establishment, as 
the same staff does both the works, but the annual cost of the two 
purely judicial courts is about Rs. 3,700 per annum. 

The value of property litigated about, in 1905 tos Rs. 25,548-3-6. 

Nine pies per rupee is the court-fee charged in all courts. 
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Witnesses are required to make statements in the name of the o**tha. 
deity specially worshipped by their family or caste. There Is no 
form of oath peculiar to the State. 

Section III.— Finance. 

{ Tables XVIII and XIX. ) 

There are no records available which give any details of the System, 
system pursued In early days. From enquiries, however, it appears 
that the revenue was collected on the batai system, the Darbar 
taking a certain share of the cultivator’s produce. This system was 
subsequently replaced by a system of payment in cash which 
continues to the present day. 

The accounts of the State are kept In Hindi and written in the Acoonnts 
old style In bahi khaia (Ledger). A regular account of receipts for I’'""'**- 
the whole State is kept in Daflar Rial (he.id revenue ofllcc) and the 
accounts office which both check lahstldars' accounts. As regards 
expenditure, the head of the department which Incurs the expenditure 
and the State accountant check the accounts, payment being made 
by the order of the Superintendent on a report from the accountant. 

All receipts and expenditure are controlled by the budget allot- Control, 
ments which are framed by tlie Superintendent and approved by the 
Political Agent annually before the commencement of the financial 
year. Monthly, quarterly, .and yearly returns of the actual receipts 
and expenditure arc submitted. 

The normal revenue amounts to about 5 lakhs, of which 3’3 lakhs Sourcca ot 
are derived from land revenue, Rs. 36,000 from customs, Rs. 5,000 ”''<•‘“"9 
from excise, Rs. 12,000 from dues on opium. The normal expen- (Tnbloi XVItl 
diturc is about 4'3 laldis, 1 lalih on general administration, anil XIX), 
Rs. 12,700 on Chief's cshablishinent, and Rs. 58,000 in tribute. 

There have been no marked changes under any heads of receipts 
except land revenue, the increase undci this head being due merely 
to improved methods of administration. 

As rcgiirds expenditure there has been a considonablo decrease 
since the State came under superintendence, under llio heads of 
dharmada or charity, pahacc, army, and hdrkhdua, and an increase 
under gcncnol administration, law and justice, land revenue, 
forest, police, and public v/orks. The decrease under dharmada is 
duo to economical and mcl!iodic.al management, under palace, 
in.sinly to the minority of the Chief, undci army, to leduction in its 
strength, and under kdrkUdna, to general reduction in its various 
sections. 

The increase under general administr.alion, l.aw and justice, land 
Ecvcnuc, forest and police, is duo to tlie fact tliat'all tliose clopailmcn’.u 
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have now been reorganised and put on a proper footing, The Increase 
under Public Works department is due to the allotment of large 
sums for the construction of works of public utility and to the 
iniroduction of an eOicient staff. 

In 1819 the revenues of the State amounted to only nboiit 
Ks. 60,000 a year, by 1824 they had risen to one lakh. 

The financial position of the State has improved materially since 
it came under superintendence. When the State came under super- 
vision in 1896, there was a cash balance of about Rs. 30,000 in the 
State treasury, the debts amounting to Rs. 85,000. The debt has 
been cleared off and the Darbar now holds Government promissory 
notes of the nominal value of 2‘38 lakhs, while the cash balance 
in the treasury (1906} amounts to over a lakh of rupees. In addi- 
tion to the debt mentioned above the Darbiir has had to pav regu- 
larly to the Indore Darbar a sum of British rupees 58,577-0-11* 
every year as tribute, and also to cope with the severe famine of 
1899-1900 followed by several years of poor harvest. It has also 
capitalised its subscription to the Sehore High School for R's- 19,000, 
has completed a fresh revenue settlement, reorganised its courts and 
police, and constructed a large number of useful and important 
public works at the capital and in the districts,^ 

The State never had a currency of its own. Bhopali rupees and 
Half coins of Indore and Ujjaln were in general use till 1897, when 
the British currency was introduced. 

Under Instructions from Major Newmarch, Political Agent In 
Bhopal, in June, 1897, an IsKUhar was issued by the State notifying 
that from the 15th July, 1897, the British rupee and Its fractional 
coins would be the sole legal tender in the State. Tills conversion 
was effected by the imposition of an import tax of 20 per cent, on 
the old silver coin, by the payment of all salaries in British coin, and 
the use of this coin in all State accounts, and by receiving the 
payment of the land revenue at a rate of 110 Bhopali rupees equal 
to 100 British. From 20thFebruary, 1898, all rupees other than the 
British rupees ceased to be legal tender and were received only for 
their silver value. 

The result of all these proceedings was so satisfactory that the 
Darbar was able to announce in the Annual Administration Report 
for 1397-98 that the British rupees had thoroughly replaced local 
currencies. 

Section 17-— Land Eavenne. 

( Table XX. ) 

The Chief is the sola owner of the soil, cultivators having no 
heritab le or transferable interest |n the land they cultivate, and the 

I Equiriilent to the tilbule of 85,000 bhlin) Shobi topees potable under 
guarantee. 
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sums paid over by tliem to the Darbar are thus, in accoVdance with 
oflicial phraseology revenue and not rent. For any improvements 
eflected on the land by them, they get no return beyond immunity 
from payment at full rates for a certain number of years guaranteed 
Under the Ptr^ras rules. So long as the revenue is paid regularly 
and the liability foi any arrears that may be due is acknowledged, 
possession remains undistuibcd. If a cultivator leaves a village the 
land cultivated by him is given to another. If he returns he cannot 
claim the land as a right even if he had built Wells or otherwise 
improved it. Revenue is paid on all land held at the time of the 
settlement, even though portions of it may have fallen out of 
cultivation in subsequent j'ears. The proprietary right of the State 
is considered so sacred that even imi^dars and jdgirddrs cannot 
alienate their lands. Formerly, the niudfiddrs used to mortgage 
their lands in satisfaction of debts but this they arc now unable to 
do under the order passed by the Political Agent in 1S99. The 
jdS*rdSfs have only the right to collect the revenue from their jiigir 
villages, and thus are simply "assignees of the revenue. All other 
rights such as the right to hear civil and criminal suits, recovery 
of sdyar duties and the right to unclaimed property and control of 
the Abkari arc vested in the Darbar. The jdgh s being the gift of the 
Chief, all successions and adoptions are made with his approval, and 
under his orders and a circular has been issued intimating that no 
jdgtrdar will be recognised as such unless and until bis succession 
or appointment has received the sanction of the Chief. 

The rule is that on the death of any /ifgirdnr whether he has 
direct heirs or not, IhcjaEir, ipso facto, comes under the management 
of the nearest tahstlddr until a new jagirddr has been recognised 
by the State. 

The State villages arc managed either under lihdJsa management 
or on inustajiri- 

Under Ithdlsd management if the patel and the cultivators of a 
village have soUnd credit they pay the revenue direct to the tahstlddr^ 
Those who have not good credit obtain vianotiddrs who stand 
security for tlie assaults, becoming personally responsible to the 
tahstlddr for the rovenuq demand of the village. The tnamfiddrs 
recover the assessed revenue from the cultivators and also interest 
and Chitthdwan ; and Iltiuddwan is levied from the mauotiddr by tlio 
State. Chitlhdxoan is ‘so called from its being recovered from the 
cultivator by the mauotiddr when he presents the Darbar with the 
chUlii or bond making him responsible for the revenue demand, 
This is levied at from 1 to 2 per cent, on the amount dealt with in 
the chitht. Htinddwan is a premium levied by the Darbar from llio 
mauotiddr whenever ho pays by huudi and not in cash. 
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Concessions. 


Scltlomenls 
(Table XX), 


Surveys, 


At the timo of a new or a revlsionnl settlement wlien tlio nmourt 
of the demand lias been fixed, tlic ptiteh and inusiajirs are called 
on to make offers for the leases. When an offer is accepted a^uffa 
is Given for tho period of the Settlement and a hirbuliat taken from 
the lease-holder. 

During tho continuance of tho Settlement tho State demand Is 
limited to tho figure entered in the ptiUa. Profits accruing from 
improvements or tho reclamation of waste areas made during the 
period of a Settlement go to the tnusiiijif. The rates fixed at a 
Settlement cannot be raised or lowered by tho ntustajif. 

Certain rules known ns the Pap/as rides regulate the rates to bo 
taken from land newly brought under culiivatioii, or land brought 
under irrigation by tho construction of new wells or orfiis. Full 
rates are not levied on such lands for a certain number of years. 
If tho imisiajir is the paid of the village he has a further right to 
what remains over of the paon-ltharch, money allowed to him for 
defraying tho usual village expenses. The State considers the 
musiajir responsible for the proper management of the village during 
the period of his lease. Tho basis of the existing assessment is the 
crop bearing power of tho land and tho possibility of irrigating 
and manuring it. 

Three revenue Settlements have taken place in Samvat 1922-2J 
{186S-C6A.D.), 1932-33 ( 1875-76 A. D.), and 19t2-43 (18S5-86 
A. D.) each for a period of 10 yc.ars. The period of the tliird 
Settlement expired in 1896 but no fresh Settlement was made 
owing to tho unreliability of the village records, and the Settlement 
of 1885 A, D. was continued, the figure for tlic land revenue 
demand being that of the last year of the Settlement of 1BS5. Since 
Ihe famine of 1899-1900, villages whose condition had deteriorated, 
have been given out on the old ijara or farm system, progressively 
increasing rates being levied. This system was resorted to owing to 
tho deterioration of tho villages by chortago of men and cattle 
caused by the famine of 1900. 

In the case of the villages in which now land Iws been brought 
under cultivation, in excess of tho area covered by iho pattas of 1886, 
an extra lump sura is added for sncli land in the pancanas issued 
to tho tahsildars. This demand on naimbad ( newly broken ) lands 
is only approximate and the recoveries are made with leniency. 

Tlie survey (only of tho area under cultivation) for tho ScUIcment 
of 1865-66 A, D, was made with a hemp string chain measuring 
58jf yards of 3+i inches each and assessment was made at tlie 
following rates in accordance with the quality of tlie soil i ■ 



uuvuNi’n. 




Land producing — 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Ftrsl Fettle- 

I. 

Maiac and opium in succession 

fer htpjta 3- 0 to 

13-0 

ment, 1865. 

2. 

Snttarcanc ... ... 

•1 6- 0 


12-0 


3. 

\Yhcat or pram 

„ 0-12 

II 

1-12 


4. 

Rice nnd nusstir in succession... 

.. 2- 8 

ll 

5- 0 


5. 

JovL'tif cT cotton... 

0-12 

II 

1-12 


6. 

Rice alone ... ... 

.. 2- 0 

l» 

4- 0 


7. 

Fallow fields ... 

• • •• 


iV«7. 



"" The deinn.ml prorrc*;'ivc at n r.at<* of 1 to 2 prr cf nt. yearly 
up to ten years. In the rr.t.an fub-cH\ision of tfie Klnijner taUsil 
v.'hich ccnl.'Jiis nia.ny sjaall vill.aijcs nnd .-.n inferior cir.'s of roii lower 
rates v.-ero ns.'-icned. 

On the expiry of this Settlement no fresh survey v;.as made hut Srcoml 
leases v.-cre Rranted in most ca^cr. .nt the rates current in the la'‘t year 
of the previous Settlement (Sninwat 1932). At the ranic time ‘ 
enhanced r.ates were levied on vtlloKts which I'.ad hecn improved. 

The enhancement, iiowevcr, was not made on any fined principle, 
n lump rum bcinp added. 

In S.".mvat 1913 the old /ffrift survey wn-is nb.andoncd nnd .nt the Third .‘Jetil® 
rc'juest of the /'ir.V/s and erriciiltuii.stj the Kfijearh ch.nin and land 
rates were adopted. Th.e Kniratb chain measured SSi yards of 
30 ir.cl.cr. each, the antes bsinf; fi.\ed as follow: — 


Land protiueinR— 



per 

bif'Jta, 

Rs. 

1. 

Maire and opium in rucccssion... 

ri 

8-0 


Suparcanc 

II 

10-0 

3. 

Wheat or gram ... 

II 

2-0 

4. 

Jovar or cotton 


1-4 

to 

5. 

Rico .nnd vtasur In r.ucccrsfon ... 

1 

II 

M2 

6-0 

6. 

Rice nlonc... 

II 

3-0 

7. 

Vcpct.nhles or garden land 

II 

8-0 

8. 

Wheat or gram on irrigated land 

II 

5-0 

9. 

Cotton on irrigated land 

fi 

4-0 

10. 

Lands attached to n well but not 
irrigated by it ... 

II 

3-0 

11. 

f'lasrir alone ... ... 

II 

2-S 

12. 

Opium niono 

II 

5-0 

13. 

Stig.nrcanc and opium together ... 

II 

5-0 

14. 

Hemp and 'Opium... 

II 

5-0 

15. 

Maixo and tob.nccoin cuccc'sion 

11 

8-0 

10. 

Tdaiyo aiono ... ... ... 

•1 

3-0 

17. 

Newly fallow unirrlgatcd lands... 

i» 

1'12 

IS, 

Ncv.'ly f.'iltov; Irrigated 

II 

5-0 



ISO karswghg\rh state. 

These rates were uniform and did notvary with the quality of the 
soil. But the soil of the Khujner and Chbnpera i>ar8atms being 
richer than the soil in the KarsiuBhgarh and Pachor paigatias, the 
incidence of the new assessment told more heavily on the Narsingh- 
garh and Pachor pareaitas than on Khujnet and Chhapora. After 
careful consideration of the drcumstances of the case, the demand 
on the Klmjner and Chhapera villages was, therefore, enhanced, while 
some reduction was granted in the case of the villages of the 
Narsinghgarh and Pachor pargams. When this had been settled an 
increase at the rate of one anna per rupee was made on the total 
demand in accordance with the practice in force in the Pajgarh State.’ 
In spite of this increase the total demand for the whole State was 
found to fall short of the figure at the previous assessment. Thereupon 
with the concurrence of the pateh a further increase of half an anna 
per rupee was made and pattas { leases ) were given for a period 
of 10 ye.irs e.vpiring in Samvat 1952-53 {1896). 

Other changes were also introduced at this Settlement. Half an 
anna per rupee which used to be recovered as the difference in 
exchange between Halt and Bhopali coin was discontinued ; a school 
and hospital cess at As. 8 per cent, of the revenue demand was 
introduced, the bheni due of Rs. 9, which used to be recovered from 
every village of the State, was replaced by one of from Rs, 4 to 
Rs. 8 levied in proportion to the revenue of the village and the 
dajtar-mal or olTice cess of Rs. 4 per village was abolished. The 
rules and principles adopted at this assessment were in force till 
1906. The new settlement (1907) has changed them altogether. 

Kalmat, bhttmar, and pathn soil are met with in all the four 
pargatias of the State, Unirrigated pailon soil, whatever the crops 
on it, is assessed at Rs. 1-4-0, Bhopali rupee per btgha, while unitri- 
gated deep black soil is assessed at from Rs. 1-12-Oto Rs, 2 per btgha 
according as it grows jowSr and cotton or wheat and gram. No 
disUnction of the quality of soil is observed in assessing irrigated 
crops which are assessed for single crop land at Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per 
blgha and for double crop land at Rs, 6 to Rs. 8 per higha. 

The revenue is realized in two instalments of As. 12 and 
As. 4 which fall due on the last day of Rariik (November) and 
the last day of Chail (March), respectively. It is recovered in cash, 
never in kind. In hhSha villages where there is no tuanotidar, if 
there is any doubt regarding the punctual pa}'ment of the revenue 
by the cultivators, the tahstldar arranges to keep a watch over the 
crops and recovers the State dues by compelling the cultivators to 
dispose of the produce, and pay the revenue demand. 

Where there is a manoltddr, he is responsible for the contract 
pajTncnt, Where the village is givenlon >«Hsfa;trf tenure, the 
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mitsiajir gives security for the payment of the revenue. . When 
a musiajif cannot pay or produce a surety, his property is liable to 
attachment. If this is not sufficient, the tahsMdar deals with the 
mustaju i village lands in the same manner as with the khalsa 
village lands, keeping a watch over the crops of the village and 
realising the revenue by disposing of the produce. 

The previous method of collecting revenue was more centralised CoUccHon 
than the present one, in as much as under it the mustdjirs and 
manotiddrs throughout the State assembled at the capital together 
with their respective tahsilddrs on the Kdriik Siidt 30 (the commence- 
ment of the local financial year) and the Revenue Office after the 
settlement of their previous year’s accounts issued ^arwanas to the 
difTcrent manoildars for the payment of the current year's revenue 
for which they gave a hahuUat to the said office. All this is now 
done away with, and the iahsilddrs receive the agreements from, and 
issue parwdnas to, the mamftddrs, direct. 

The incidence of the land revenue in ordinary years is not at all inoldonco. 
heavy. Taking good and bad years together the incidence amounts to 
nearly one-third of the net profits of the agriculturist. 

Ordinarily the agriculturist can lay by enough provisions to 
stand one famine, but in a rapid succession of scarcities and 
famines he cannot withstand. The incidence amounts at present to 
Rs. 3-2-0 per acre of cultivated land and Rc. 1-2-0 per aero on tho 
total area- 

Suspension and remission of land revenue arc freely granted Suspension 
when the agriculturist is really unablo to pay the demand. During remis- 
the famine of 1899-1900 only As. 8 (50 per cent.) of the total 
revenue w'ere collected and the demand of tho other half was 
suspended. In the year 1901 some villages were visited by a severe 
hailstorm and the agriculturists were unable cither to maintain 
themselves or pay the revenue, and remissions were granted 
amounting to Rs. 7,577. 

The State revenue is realised in cash. Payment in kind, however, 
still survives between the cultivators and the vianotidars and 
musldjirs who to a certain extent recover the revenue in grain, etc* 

To guard agriculturists against oppression by the musldjir or manoii- 
dar, the rates of crops taken as payment in kind, arc settled by the 
iahsilddrs in accordance with tho current market rates having due 
regard to local facilities for tho export and disposal of tho grain. 

A cadastral survey 7of the whole State with a view to revision of 
Settlement has been made, and the Revenue Settlement just um***°^ 
(1907) completed has been made for 15 years (Samvat 1964 to 1978) Botilo- 
and leases to individual cultivators have been given on tho "Ryotwari ”'°***‘ 
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K/.nSIKCHr,An« STATI-, 


Ciitlom!. 


Oplaot 


cystcm." TIhe. is n dcpatmrc from Itio oU syMcm omler whlcli EeUlc- 
mciit w.is ninilc for 10 ycY.s and v/Jio!e vilhf'''r, were Icacci] rui lo 
musts Jirs. The revenue will nov.* lie rf-e1i'’cd direel from the cultiva- 
tors iiml not tlirouali wtn.'a/iVs niid muuoliSSts ihanlters) as wu 
hitherto done. 15lhof I'cbruary and ISthof May are the dales by 
which the revenue must be paid in by tlic cultivators accordiug to 
thu Instalments fixed and noted in c-v.li individual lease. 

Section V-— IitlccoUnncono Kevonuo- 
(Tabic XXI, ) 

The only Important rourec: of mirrtll-r.cotis revenue arc the 
Customs or sSyar duties and Hxcirc or oltari. 

For Cn.'tt.nis arrangement', the State is divided into 32 iwte or 
circles, each iiaht Iieini; under a ti.'diiJSr v-dio has Rcneraily front 
12 to IS villiir:es in liis t!nr,;i‘. It is his duty to visit these viilr.ire.s 
daily -and sec that no diitirddc articles etc. aj>«. duty, -and to pny his 
collections to tlie chabutra or circle efiice to v.-hidi he is altacltcd, 
every manlli. There -arc two chiibtiti as in the St.ue, one at Khujnir 
and tliC other at Xaf.>mEl>K.;rh. 

A inu’thliir at carli chabulra r-upcrviscr. the work of the mlia- 
dSrs under iiim and receives their nniithly nreennts, while the 
iiiiilialaimm of sSyui' is in cli-ariTc of ilio whJe department. 

Jn kluVsS villages wititoul iit.r/totuLlrs the at!ricuituri.sls tell 
tlicir opium to ir-ider'- and piy tlwir revenue. In lite cai-c of vili.tnes 
under iiiauotiJais ;«id vuntajin it in tlie tiumilUars and miistSjirs 
wlio collect tlic opium and w ml it in Euiiny hms 10 Indoic, nsnally 
Rivinc HuiuJis to tlic Si.ate on tin ir atp'iil'- at In.toie in payment of 
the revenue and dues, the money rcalisul Ivjing credited to their 
account'! in the lahsil and the trea'-nry. Ail opium is exported as 
chit!. The plant is cullivalod in .all tlic ft.trgaims, hand Krowinp 
poppy p.iyini; revenue at Ks. 8 per acre on the averatje. 

Tlie aver.sRC nniuber of .acres under opium cultivation far the 
7 years fiom 18S4 to 1890 w.as 9,900 acres .and for 10 years froai 
1891 to 1900, 7,500 acies, the acUials in lliel.ast seven yc.ars beliir. 
1900.1901, 6,907 ; 1901-1902,7,013 ; 1902-03, 5,090; 1903.01, 5,187; 
1901-05, 5,696; 1905-06, 2,193; and 1906-07, 7,742. 

One acre will produce 6 seers (12 lbs.} of cbik. The ch.’v or crude 
opium produced is weis:1icd liy a weiuinnan in tiie pri-sence of I’.io 
Jiatcl and yjt.’liedM, tlw a;nount bein.; rwV'ittercJ and reported by 
the latter to the /u/isiWncand viuhalamiiu at sityar before it is 
exported. 

The average number of giiniiy bags of opium (each containing 
100 seers } exported from tlie Stale every' year is estiinatcd at about 
450, the gross average value being about Ks. 2,40,000. 
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The State levies an export duty on crude opium at the rate of 
• Ks. 1 '7-6 per dhart of 5 seers including the biai or weighing tax. 
The proceeds average Rs. 10,000 per annum. An import duty of 
As. 12 per dhan is also levied. 

The amount exported between 1890-1900 averaged 1,200 maunds 
a year, the actual figures being for 1900-01, 912 maunds, 1901-02 
1,087, 1902-03, 1,347, 1903-04, 848, 1904-05, 299, 1905-06,583, 
and 1906-07, 1,024 About 30 maunds are consumed locally. 

The cultivation of opium is popular both with the State and the 
cultivator. With the former, because in ordinary years it provides a 
sure and easy means of realising the revenue demand, and with the 
latter, because a small area sow with poppy suffices to pay the 
revenue, while the grain produced in his fields remains for the 
maintenance of himself and his family. On the other hand, the 
poppy plant is delicate and the least excess of heat or cold destroys it 
In recent years the irregularity of seasons, the deficiency of the water, 
supply for irrigadon, and the great fall in prices, as compared with 
fifteen years back, have caused a decrease in the area sown of nearly 
. 50 per cent. The annexed statement gives the acreage and estimated 
outturn since 1884; — 


Tears. 

Estiuated Abca 
Cuwivated. 

Estimated Oottubk, 

BemABKS: 

Acre. 

Sood. 

Mnunda. 

Seers. 

Chhatak. 

1884 ... 

1885 ... 
1886' ... 

1887 ... 

1888 ... 

1889 ... 

1890 ... 

1891 ... 

1892 ... 

1893 ... 

1894 ... 

1895 ... 

1896 ... 

1897 ... 

1898 ... 

1899 ... 

1900 ... 

1901 ... 

1902 ... 

1903 ... 

1904 ... 

1905 ... 

1906 ... 

1907 

11,569 

10,286 

9,578 

9,258 

10,542 

7.476 
10,547 

8,609 

7,866 

8,106 

10,785 

10,487 

6.476 
7,478 
6,780 

818 

6,967 

7,043 

5,090 

5,187 

5,696 

2,193 

7,742 

««• 

• •e 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

» t • 

• •• 

• • e 

1,630 
1,783 
1,213 
- 1,502 
1,687 
1,196 
1,687 
1,377 
928 
972 

1,087 

1,586 

844 

934 

847 

78 

859 

1,215 

840 

830 

655 

329 

1,161 

10 

1 

11 

2 

28 

4 

20 

20 

38 

27 

20 

10 

36 

30 

21 

1 

32 

8 

22 

28 

i'i 

12 

8 

• •• 

• s • 

i'i 

8 

"s 

• « • 

• • • 

1 Arorngo from 

1 1881 to 1800 
is 9,900 ncrcs 
sown and 1,C00 
maunds produ- 
ced. 

Figuresnot nvai- 
iTblc. 

Average from 
1891 to 19001s 
'' 7,5CO acroR 

sown and 9C0 
mannds pro- 
duced. 
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The fell in the average prwlncc per acre in notireable. It ttas 
6 seers for the 7 years ending 1S90, 5 seers for tl:c 8 years eediiig 
1899, 3» seers for 1900, and less llsau 5 seers for 1901. 

OUiot (irore No hemp is cultivated in the State. An import doty of 5 
jier mound is levied on I'.tinja, .and of As. 10 on ht:an^. No 
c/irt/ws is cutoiuit.cd. Tlic .-ivcraKc aniount imported i"> 9 matinds of 
and 3 of W/d/.'S 'vliich .ire obtained from Indore, lltnpel.ai'd 
Sebore. Tlic riclil to vend is sold by auction, brinttint; in Il«. 30 
annually. Gd/yV/ is retailed at 7 ch/ioWf.-.T to the rupee and Mn'ing^ 
at 4 seers to the rupee, but the juice is not fixed liy the Slate. 

Ltqnor. ’ The only liquor consumed is that made from utahuii flowtrs. 

Two systems of liquor contract arc in force. At Narsinf'liparli Town 
liquor is issued from a central dii tillcry, manaped by the I.l.arb:lr, hut 
in the pargatta-! separate contracts arc farmed out to local htttiih 
who arc grouped in circles. The riplit of manufacture and vend qo 
toRCther. Tlic liquor is of two qualities fO® under p.-oof and 3.x' 
under proof, wlikh arc sold in the town at Tir-. l-^-O .and Its. 3 per 
gallon, respectively. The district conlraclor.s .'■cll at chcrijxcr rale. 
No direct duties are levied on the liquor. As. 3 per maund of 
flower and 3 pies wendiing t.nx per rupee’s worth sold are levied on 
flowers brought from outside; on local ntnhuA ^owcr.^on1y the latter 
duly is paid. Irislrict contractors j.ay Rr. 2 annually. The 
retail shops number 61 or 1 shop loQsquarc miles and 1,137 jvcrsor.s. 
At Narsinghgarh Town the uiohdaiitim of Ahkari controls the 
arrangements and in the pitraatias the lahsiUiars, The revenue 
from this source fs about Ks. 7,000 per annum. 

Very small quantities of other liquors are consumed and no rest- 
rictions are imposed on them. 

In 1880 the State nboltshcd all transit (mfnlari) duties on salt 
passing through its territories and received as compensation from 
British Government ISO maunds of salt nnnttally to be delivered at 
Indore free of cost. In 1881 this compensation, in common with 
similar jiaymciUs in kind made to other States, w.as commuted to an 
annual money payment of Rs. 61S-12.0, 

ObiIobm. *0 1890 the sfiyar was given out on contnact mid even till 

as late ns 1900 the taxes imposed were burdensome and comjilicntcdi 
The old siryvrr ( d<rs/«r-H/.a»»(Tf ) or customs rules of 1878 were 
revised in 1900 by which csjiorls and iinjiorts of grain were exempted 
from duty and llio duties levied on difTcrcnl articles of mcrchandiso 
were altered, with a view to r.aise the duty on tlioso articles which 
were generally used by the rich and to reduce it on the articles used 
by the poor. A weighing tax ( 6101 ) was also introduced which hns 
led to an increase of revenue under sayar. In 1884 the State 
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abolished all transit duties within its lerritorj' with the exception 
of those on opium. 

There is no Stamp Act in force either as regards State or private Strinp, 
transactions, but the judicial courts in the State realize court-fees 
from stamped paper, the revenue from stamps sold being about 
Rs. 1,400 a year. 

Section VI — Public WorkB. 

A regular Public Works Department dates from the establishment Mnnagoment. 
of the superintendency in 1896. The department is in the charge of 
the State Engineer. All local works arc carried out by the department 
under the orders of the Superintendent after plans and estimates 
h.ivc been approved by the Political Agent. 

The chief original trorks carried out during the last sixteen years Works, 
ending 1905 are the new p.-ibcj at the fort at Narsinghgarh, a s<rrni, 
a dispensary, a custom-houje, a post and telegraph office, cavalry lines, 
a school and a jail at the capital, a post and telegraph ofiice and a 
dispensary at Pachor, the Khujncr-Pachor (7i miles) and Pachor- 
Shuj.llpur {8 miles) roads andtlie Khujner-Chhapera road (14 miles). 

Excepting the first three works all these rest have been carried uipcDdltoro. 
nut (luring the superiutendcncy. The average .annual expenditure 
is Rs. 32,000. 

Section VII.— Army. 

The State army is divided into tv.o classes, regular and irregular. oiii«flficoiion. 
The regulars consist of infantry and cav.alrv, the stlMieiari and 
Uiiial-Ithfila, which lalleracts .as pcrsoa.al hodjgti.ard to the Chief, 
and artillery. The irre,"ulars compri‘-e Rajput licdtts generally *.crving 
S', bodyguards for the members of the Chief’s family ; .and ZJ«//r>iWr.s 
cr personal aitcnd.ants of the Chief. 

No rc.slrictions arc made as to the classes from which men for the 
infantry, silhihdttr cav.alry and .artillcrj' are taken. 

Tlic Uutitt-liisaht and Rajput bedas arc recruited from local 
Itajputs as f.ir ns possible. litUuddr form a siicci.al local class 
of men here rvlio go by this name. 

The Sillaliddri sosvars, who provide their own horse, get Rs. 20 pee I’*!'- 
month, andtlie Uinal-Iiisdla sowars getKs. G per month independent' 
of the hor.-e, svhich the State provides for them. Tlio rest get from 
Rs. 3 to Rs, 5 per month. 

There arc no fixed rules regarding the number of years a nnn has pon.ionf. 
to serve or as to pension. Usually men serve as long as they can 
and when they hceomc incapable, a son or some other rckiiiun is 
provided as a Euli>titutc, if he has suitable qualifications. If the 
man has no such relations ho is given pension or a maintenance 
allowance. 
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NARSIHGHGARH STATE. 


Police. 


SeoUon VlII.-Folioo and Jails. 

( Table XXIV and XXVI.) 

Before the year 1883 no rcfrular police existed in the State. The 
safety of the State and the people was entrusted to the care of 
certain jamadars who had each from 40 to 50 men under them, 
These bodies were known as bedds and were named after the jamddaf 
in command. No investigating powers were given to them. In 
1883 a beginning was made in forming a regular police force. * 
Constables and thdmddfs were appointed and powers of inves- 
tigation were given them. 

Later on, the ihdnnddrs were entrusted with limited magisterial 
powers, and empowered to decide petty cases of theft, mischief, etc. 
This arrangement continued with certain modifications till 1896 when 
the State came under superintendence. A imtntazim of police for 
the State was then appointed, a deputy inspector from the Thagi and 
Dacoity Department being selected for the post. The police was 
then entirely reorganised, and the magisterial powers previously 
exercised by the thdndddrs were withdrawn. Departmental arrange- 
ments were made on the lines of those in force in the Punjab police 
and rules have been framed from time to time on the lines of the 
British India Police Act ( V of 1861). 

For the safe carriage of the post and for the protection of roads 
and the boundaries of the State, chattkis or outposts have been 
established at which sowars and sepoys are posted. These chaukts 
are now placed under the police department. 

The Balais and Bhils in the difierent villages of the State who 
serve as rural police, keep W'atch and ward in the villages and 
convey reports of all extraordinary occurrences and offences, births 
and deaths, etc., to the nearest police station. The ratio is one 
policeman to every 500 persons and if the guards set apart for the 
jail and the Moghia settlements and protection of tlie town of 
Natsinghgarh are excluded, the average strength of the regular police 
comes to one constable to every 6 square miles. 

To be enlisted as a constable a man is required to be 5 feet 
7 inches in height and 33 inches round the chest and between 18 and 
30 years of age. The rules are not, however, very strictly enforced 
and no restrictions exist regarding caste. A manual in tlie form of 
questions and answers is taught to the constables after enlistment, 
but no drill. 

A clerk has been instructed at Indore in the classification and regi- 
stration of finger prints, who has now commenced recording and 
classifying for the Darbar. 

The regular police is armed with ialxadrs and the boundary 
police with muskets and talwdrs. 
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Members of the Tklophia criminal tribe belonging to llie State are Criminul tri- 
fetlletl at thctbrcc villaRcS of Mupaikheti, Hulkhcri anil Korawar, 
vlicrc ibe State provides tiicm with tlic means and implements 
ncccssarj* to enable them to follow agricultural pursuits. They arc 
now Likint; to them more readily than before. The sculrments 
arc supervised by the Assistant Agent to the Govcnior-Gcncral 
in the Crimin.al IJranch. The number on the roll on the 31st 
December, 19C5, was SS. 

A rcgul.ar jail was established in the State sometime between ISSl •^•'*'1*' 
and l!?90. A sul^ordinntc jail was openedat Khujner in IWl, at 
J’acbor in 1902, and at Chhapera in 19D5* In 1901 jail inort.ality 
was about 20 per thousand, as against "tO in 1697. There have been 
no 5j»<.t:i.\l cpidt-inic dire.arcs in the jjvil. 

In the j-iilat Xan :ngbp.arh tiil-J-ittlU, khaJt, ticm'tr and mats are 
piejated and abo c.arpct!. to order. Tlic thtiJi cloth prepared is princi* 
jvtliy used for the clathinc of the prisoners. Tr/b/M/lir, tuniir and 
matt ate lold in the open market when not required by the State. 

Tho average annual csptndiiurc is about Ps. 2,000. The average 
csis of traint.aining tacb prit oner is alioijl Ks. 30 a year. 

Section IX.-Educatlon. 

( Table XXI 11 . ) 

ll'-forc the State came under superintcmleere in crude 
effort'. b.T.l been in.ade from time to time losl.art jiritnarj' .'•chools in 
the /•i/rg./fmi nnd a middle fchoil awl a girls’ rcho'*! at the capital, 
but all th-'c I fFurtr. proved al ortivc for want of jcrioif. and sm-i.uiird 
« .Torts on the part of the State attil the Icickw.nrdneM, of the general 
public. 

In IS?*! there were nnmin.ally three schools in the Slate, at 
Xar-ingh:;.’.rh, I’.sclior, and Khujner. The numher of Ixtys in all the 
thrt". rcho'il'. tli'l not amount to mote than 75 and the numher of 
teacher:, to icvtn. A regtil.ar middle rdtml has now been r-t.srlccl al 
the capital with seven pritnary rchools in the />iirg(im»s. 

Three Statp-aided tclmnls were opened in the /vjrgdwoi in 1905 
at Koiri, Mnndaw.ar, and nhayj'ai.a. 

The number of teachers in the State rchoalr. is I S, of whom 6 
arc F-ngli'.h.fcnowmtr, one being a ginduatc and the number of boys 
529, of v.lio.'n 67 read Mnglirib. 

Tin Stale rcltcols are rnociclled on the Srliorc High School. 

The rny of ttachers In the primary rchools ranges from Ks. 8 to 
29, and in the middle schos! from Ku. 20 to dO. 
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Diiipensirics 


Vnccinallqu. 

Qnininc. 

Eanitntion. 


Expenses of education are met mainly by the State, education in 
primary schools being free, while in the middle school at the capital 
a low fee is charged which brings about Rs. 60 a year. The State 
spends about Rs. 4,000 a year on education. 

Section X.— Medical. 

(Table XXVII.) 

There are .at present 4 dispensaries in the Slate, one at the 
capital and the other three at the headquarters of the tahsils. The 
Narsinghgiirh dispensary was established in the last years of Riija 
Hanwanl Singh's time (about 1863), the Paclior dispensary soms- 
time before 1881, the Khujner dispensary in 1885, and the Chhapera 
dispensary in 1899. 

Information regarding the daily average of patients and other 
points concerning which records were available with respect to the 
several dispensaries is entered in the table. The Agency Surgeon 
in Bhopal supervises the 4 dispensaries. 

No local method of inoculation is followed in the Slate not is it 
done by any particular caste or class, the vaccinators being of any 
caste. They are appointed by the Bhopal .Agency Surgeon. Vacci- 
nation is not compulsory but people arc urged to adopt it as the 
safest preventive against small-pox. In public institutions such ns 
jails, schools, etc., it is compulsory. About 86 per cent, of the 
population arc protected by vaccination. 

The picc-pachet system of selling quinine has been recently 
introduced, sales being cfTcctcd through the Post OfHccs. 

No rules exist rcg<arding village sanitation in ordinary years, but 
when any epidemic occurs in the village itself or in the neighbour- 
hood, specml precautions are taken to check its progress. Wells are 
then treated with permanganate of potash and refuse in the 
vdllagcs is destroyed. 

Section XE-Survoys. 

- Three surveys have been m.ade in the State since S.amv.at 1922 
( 1865 A, D.) all for revenue purposes. The first was made in 
Samvat 1922 (1865 A. D.), the second in S.amvat 1942 (1885 A. D.), 
and the third in 1898 which look four ye.ars for its completion. 
The first two surveyed the cultivated area only; while the third 
included the whole arc.a of the State cultivated, culturablo and 
uncultunablc. 

The first two suta-cys were made with a hemp string “ chain " 
mc.asnring 58i y.ards. In the first survey the yard measured 344 
inches, while in the second survey it measured 36 inches. 
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The Inst survey of I SOS was done with the plane table. The area 
dealt v.'ith by the sumy cf 189S ■ivas47-{,240 acre?. 

In order that on the ctnni’lction of the Settlement the /u/wifrls 
may be capible of chccl.'ine and keeping up the records with accumcyi 
nil i tiiiisrh v.ere trained in survey work, each palu.utri beinp made 
to survey his own circle. 

The /uludiis have abo been trained in tb.c preparation of land 
records rn the model of the system introduced by Colonel Pitcher 
in Gn'.ilior. 



CHAPTER lY. 

AdmlnlstratWe DiTisions and GazoUGor< 

(Tables II, III, VIII, IX, XX, XXIX, and XXXI,) 

Pacbor Pargana. — ^The PocIxqt Jiargatta lies between 23“ St/ and 
23“ 51' north and 76“ 43' and 76“ 55' east, having an area of 127 
square miles vnth head-quarters at Pachor, It is bounded on the north 
by the Biaora pargana of Rajgarh, on the east by the Narsinghgarlj 
pargatta, on the south by the Shujalpur pargam of Gwalior and on 
the west by the Khujner pargatta. The average rainfall is 32 inches. 

Population was in 1901, 16,298 persons : males 8,388, females 
7,910. Constitution — Hindus 14,969 or 92 per cent., Jains 62, Mnsal. 
mdns 479, Animists 788, living in 71 villages* with 3,244 occupied 
houses. The castes and classes following agricultural pursuits arc 
Brahman, Rajput, Chaurasia, Ranwala, Giijar, Jat, Dbakar, hlina, 
Purbia, Panwar, Kachhi, Bhil, Balai, and Chamar. The villages on 
the western boundary of the pargatta are watered by the Newaj river 
which forms the boundary between the Pachor and IClmjncr^nrgrtnrts. 
The Dudhi river which skirts its northern boundary supplies wafer ' 
to only two villages of the pargatta. The soil is mainly of the 
kalinat class. 

Of the total area 32 per cent, is cultivated. Irrigation is effected 
from orhis on the banks of the rivers, iialas and tanks and to some 
extent from wells. 

The pargatta is in charge of a tahstldar who is the revenue ofliccr 
and second class magistrate with powers to try civil suith up to 
Rs. 100. The principal exports are crude opium, cotton, and wheat. 
The pargatta contains 19 country liquor shops which bring in an 
annual income of about Rs. 575. 

The present revenue demand for \!aa pargatta is Rs. 63,109. 

ChhSpera Pargana. — This pargatta lies between 23“ 46' and 23“ 
55' north and 76“ 23' and 76“35' east, having an area of 86 square 
miles, with head-quarters at Clibapera. 

It is bounded on the north by the Jirapur pargatta of Indore and 
the Khilchipur State, on the east and south by the Khujner pargatta 
and on -the west by the Nalkhera pargatta of GAvalior. In the 
western and southern parts the soil is rocky, while in the eastern and 
northern parts it is level and fertile. The average rainfall is 28 inches. 

Population was in 1901, 9,306 persons: males 4,805, females 4,501, 
living in 50 villages with 1,564 occupied houses. Classified by popu- 
lation Hindus number 8,590 or 92 per cent., Jains 74, Musalmans 244, 
Animists 398, chiefly Bhils, Brahmans, Rajputs, Kulmis, Sondhias, 


> Beoent report Biree Gi villsBCs. 
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D.ansj>s Dli.^kars, Lorhaf; Giijars, nnd Kachhis a.rc the principal classes 
which follow nErricuUnre, 

Five villaRcs on the western boundary of the ^<7r/;oH<T nro watered 
by the K'di Sind river, which ser\-cs as a boundary between this 
/ii70».7Kfr and the Nalhhcra fyixrgttKa of Gwalior. 

Of the total area 31 per cent, is cultivated. The irrigation is done 
chiefly from the wells. The /»ftrgo»uT is administered by a lahsitdar 
who is the chief revenue officer and a magistrate of the third class with 
powers to decide civil suits up to Rs. 50. 

The principal exports are crude opium, cotton, poppy seed, and 
Vtur.df-hclu 

Tiie />..*rg.ti»,-Troat.ainsa topographic.il survey station atR.amnngar 
hill, flx'c miles from Chhapera. One coiintry* liquor shop is .situated 
at Chh.apera which brings an annual income of Rs. 1S9. 

The present revenue demand of the i>arRaita is Rs. 43, 445. 

Kbtijncr i*nrgann. — ^This ftarfiana lies between latitude 23“ 32' and 
23* 55f north, and longitude 76“ 27' and 76* 51' c.ast, having an .area of 
C'«0 squ.are miles with head-quarters at Khujner. It is bounded on the 
north by the Khilchipur and RSjgarh st.atcs, on the e.ast by the Karan- 
w'v. farctsiui of IbajiTarhand the Pachor/'orgoiirr, on the south by the 
Shujalpur of Gwalior and the S.ar.angpur />or.gflHrf of Downs 

and on the wci-tby the Nalhhcra /»rrr/;.rMtf of Gw.alior and the Chha- 
prr.i /•..Tgiiuo. The avcr.agc r.ainf.all is 48 inches. 

IVipuiat'on v.as in 790/, 27,879 per.ons; males 14,363, fcm.ales 
13,53s living in 160 vill.agc.* stilh 5,185 occupied houses. Hindus 
number 2S,2''>5 or 91 per cent. Jains 126, Mur.almiins 904 or 3 per 
cent. .Aniniist-:, 1,574 or 5 per cent. 

l><-idc'. Itralsinans, R.ajputr. 3.1ahajans, and Musalmrlns, the follow- 
ing castes arc met with in the parnantt : Ktilmis, D.ingis, Dhrik.ars, 
S'lndhh';, P.als, Khali';, Lorhas, Uowarl;., Hnlals, and Chainars. 
Tb.ey mostly follow agriculture. 

Six vitl.rge'. cin the west>*rn boundary of the /wrgffmr are watered 
by the K.4H Sind river which serve- as a Ixnintlary between this 
*'arf\aita and the N.alkhcra /■rf/vjffrar r»f Gw.alior. 

Of the total area 30 per ceiil, is cultivated. The fxtrf.aiia is in 
chargv! of a /tihriW-r who is the revenue eolleclor and second class 
magistr.atc v-ith fvjv.'crs to try civil Miit ; up to lb-. 100, The jjre -ent 
revenue demand for the /■.regemo i's Rs. 1,69,.1®6. 

'rwenty-five liquor shops arc situated in the /i.rrgfum, the iitcomc 
derived from them bring Rs. 838 a yc.ar. 

A Top-vgr.tphieal Survey Station is loe.ated at Cliond.apura village 
hill 2 mile', fioni Kbttjiier. 

’ llcfenl fj'afl pb*'' l-lfi till.igen. 
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NarsinghSfarh Pargana. — This iiargaita lies between 23® 29' and 
24" 1' north and 76" 54' and 77“ 17' east, having an' area of 267 
square miles with head-quarters at Narsinghgarb. It is bounded 
on the north by the Biaora fatgatta of Rajgarh, on the cast by 
the Maksudangarh and Bhopal states, on the south by the Shujalpur 
jjMfgaua of Gwalior, and on the west by the Pachor pargana. 

The ceuntcy is level aad highlv ■atri&xA 

poppy and all ordinary food grains. 

The average rainfall for the pargana is SO inches. Population was 
in 1901, 38,590 persons : males 20,053, females 18,537. Constitution : 
Hindus 33,968 or 88 per cent., Jains 96, Musalmans 2,461, Animists ■ 
2,056, Sikhs 8, Christian 1, living in one town, and 180 villages’ 'with 
7,795 occupied houses. 

The castes following agricultural pursuits are Rajputs, Brahmans, 
Dangis, Ahirs, Gujars, Kachhis, Lodhas, Lodhis, Sondhias, Doswdlis, 
Minas, Dhakars, Khatis, Musalmans, Chamars, and Balais. 

Of the total area 31 per cent, is cultivated. Though the villages 
on the eastern boundary of the pargana have the Parbali river flowing 
near them, it is but little used for irrigation on account of the height 
of its banks. Villages on the north-west comer of the pargana are 
watered by the Sukar and the Dudhi streams. 

Irrigation is practised from wells, orhls on the banks of streams, 
and a few tanks. 

The pargana is administered by a tahsVdar who is the revenue 
officer and a second class magistrate with civil powers to decide 
suits up to Rs. 100. 

Tbft psvwcvpal e,ir.pcttts are crude opium, pappy-seed,CQttou, rad 
wheat. The pargam is traversed for 28 miles by the Sehore-Biaora 

road. ' ^ 

A distillery and 24 country liquor shops are established in the 
pargana, which bring an annual income of Rs. 2,460. 

The present revenue demand for the pargana is Rs. 1,03,565. 

GAZETTEER. 


Andalhera, pargana Narsinghgarb. — The village lies 6 miles from 
Narsinghgarb town in 23" 46' north and 77" 7' east. It has three satt 
pillars of Samvats 944 (887 A. D.), 1528 (1471 A. D.). and 1715 
(1658 AD) with inscriptions which cannot be made out wholly, 
and some sail pillars of Samvat 944 (887 A. D.) one, however, 
refers to the constfuedon of a tank at 

Andalhera was included in pargana Bihar, sarkar Sarangpur. 
Population 1901, 410- 

Baoli. pargana Khujner.— A village situated m 23 ^6 north 
and 76° 38' east, 2 miles w^t of Khujner. It contains a garht said 


1 Bcoant report gives 1 SB villegna. 
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to have been built some 200 years ago by Thakur Moti Singh 
Jagirdar. A salt pillar stands here yrith an inscription dated 1723 
A. D. Population 164. 

BhaySna, pargana Khujner. — Is situated in 23® 48' north, and 76® 
34' east, 38 miles west of Narsinghgarh town and 6 miles from Khuj- 
ner. It was known in Muhammadan days as Akbarpur and was 
tlie headquarters of a mahal in the Sarangpur Sarkar.^ How and 
when it came to be called Bhayana is not known, but it may 
possibly have been its original Hindu name. Two old temples of 
Thaknrji and a mosque are situated in the village. A damaged 
Persian inscription is cut on the mosque but cannot be read. The 
mosque is stated to have been built by some ancestors of the Kazis 
of the State. 

Near the village is a hill which goes by the name of Tamba-Barli 
or copper hill, where, it is believed, copper ore was formerly worked. 
Recent analysis, however, shews that the ore contains 62 per cent- 
of oxide of iron but no copper. Population was in 1907, 951 per- 
sons : males 474, females 477, living in 199 occupied houses. 

Biaora-M3ndu, pargana Khujner. — Is situated in 23° 39' north 
and 76® 29' cast, 36 miles from the Narsinghgarh town and 14 miles 
from Khujner on the Kali Sind river and 6 miles from the Agra- 
Bombay trunk road. It is said to be a thousand years old and 
to have received its name from a paid of the village named Mandu, 
who was of the Kulmi caste. 

The Muhammadan troops stationed in the Sarangpur sarkar arc 
said to have been cantoned here. This seems very probable as 
Biaora-Mandu is only 6 miles from Sarangpur. 

It was from this place that the Muhammadan forces noted the 
lire lighted on the Solakbamba at Bihar ( called Sliahr babd-hdji 
in the Ain-i-Akbari) and subsequently conquered it. 

On a rock 4ij feet high and 6 feet square in the bed of the Kali 
Sind river at a distance of about 25 chains from the village is 
a Phallic emblem of "the god Mahadeo said to be very ancient. 
This village was given by Raja Sobhag Singh in jdgir to his 
brother-in-law, Thakur Amar Singh. The Thakur built a garhi 
in 1802 but went away to his native place in Mewar in 1824 
A.D. On the death of his nephew. Chain Singh, the village became 
khdlsd. Biaora-Mandu was the scene of two small skirmishes in 
the years 1813 and 1847. The former took place between Raja 
Sobhag Singh and the Dewas State army, and the second between 
Raja Hanwant Singh and his brother, S.anwat Singh, jagirdar of 
Bhalkhera (Narsinghgarh). In the latter after 40 or 50 persons on 
both sides had been killed, the two came to a reconciliation. 


t Ala, 11, 2Q3. 
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Population was in 1901, 443 persons ; males 222, females 221j 
living in 143 occupied houses. 

BihSr, pargana Narsinghgarh. — A collection of petty hamlets 
situated 7 miles to the south of the Narsinghgarh town situated in 23° 
37' north and 77° 9' east and 2 miles from the Sehore-Biaora road, 
Bihar is of interest on account of its former importance. It was at one 
time evidently a great centre of Jain worship as numerous remains 
are to be met with on the hill above the present village. Among 
the series is a grand Jain figure. The figure is cut in the sandstone 
rock of a cave. It is feet high but the head has been removed, the 
pedastal which remains ornamented with lions and the chinha of 
a bull shewing that the statue was that of Adinath, the first 
Tirthankar. 

It is possible that there may have been a monastery here the name 
Bihar being a corruption of Vihara. The site is^ certainly suited 
to the purpose, being secluded and watered by the Parbati river 
which fiows at a short distance off the hill. 

A building known as the Sola khamba (sixteen-pillared building) 
stands on the hill next to that on which the cave temple is situated. 
It is ascribed to the Khichi Rajputs from whom the Muhammadans 
are said to have conquered the place. Local traditions suppose the 
building to have been fifteen storeys high. It is popularly said to have 
been built by a rich shepherd of the place named Shamkaran in 
Saravat 1304 (1247 A. D. ). 

It is related that once a big fire was lighted on the top-most storey of 
the Sola-khamba which attracted the attention of the Muhammadan 
forces encamped at Biaora Mandu, near Sarangpur, about 36 miles 
away, and led them to attack Bihar and conquer it. They then, it is 
said, pulled down most of the Sola khamba and out of its materials 
built the mosque which still stands on this hill. The inscriptions on 
the northern and eastern gates of the mosque which are in Persian, 
show that it was built in the time of Mahmfid Shah on the > 
15th day of Ramzan in the Hijri year 844, A.D. 1440, Another 
prominent relic of the Muhammadan occupation of the placais 
the building known as Hajira or Hujra which contains the tombs 
of Shaikh Haji Qutab-ud-dm, his nephew, and his servant. The 
inscription on the entrance of the first storey shews that the 
building was erected in the time of Muhanunad Shah in the Hijri 
year 870, A. D. 1465. 

It is on account of this Haji’s tomb that Bihar is named Shah 
baba haji by the Muhammadans, and is thus entered in the Ain- 
i'Akbari as the headquarters of a ttiahal of the Sarangpur Sarkar. 
The local Patwan family has an account of the place. Unfortunately 
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it is so hopelessly confused as to dates and persons as to be of 
very little value. It would appear from this account that the 
phice was . once known as Badravati and to have been held 
successively by the Solankhis ( Chalukyas ) and Khlchis, It was 
ewdently a place of some importance during the Muhammadan 
period. It was renamed Ram-Bihar after it fell to its present 
possessors. 

Besides the buildings noted above there are two temples one 
dedicated to Mahadeo and the other to Parbati and hundreds of safi 
pillars on the plain to the south of Bihai*. 

' There are no inscriptions on the temples but some of the safi 
pillars have Hindi inscriptions which, however, do not convey any 
important information* 

A cattle fair is held at the site of Ram-Bihar on Baisahh badi 
8th, lasting 15 days. 

The principal castes now inhabiting the hamlet of Ram-Bihar are 
Brahmans, Kayasthas, Rajputs, Kachhis, Dhakars, etc. 

Ram-Bihar has now become reduced to a small hamlet of 11 houses 
with a population of 53 persons. The site of the present settlement 
lies a short distance from the old site and is called Kachhipura. 

Biiaisarh, Jtargana Narsinghgarh.— A village situated in 23'’42' 
north and 77® 1 V east, 2 miles south-east of the Narsinghgarh town. 
It has an old hill fort, now in ruins, said to have been built by the 
Khichi rulers in these parts. The village contains several safi pillars, 
bearing dates from 1698 to 1709 A. D. Population 71707, 209. 

Bhumka, pargaua Khujner. — A village situated in 23“ 49' north, 
and 76“ 32' east, 10 miles to the west of Khujner. It contains a 
temple, rebuilt in the time of Raja Hanwant Singh with an inscription 
of 1854 A. D. The purport of the inscription is that a Chief of Sondhia 
caste vowed by a sacred oath that he and his caste people would 
not commit any thefts within the borders of Umatwari. Population 
1901 145. A cattle fair is held here annually in the month of Aghan 
(December). 

Clihapera, pargana Chhapera. — ^The headquarters of the tahsU of 
that name is situated 46 miles west of Narsinghgarh town in 23“ 54' 
north and 76' 30“ east. The name is derived from the Chhapi ndla 
which Hows past the village and subsequently becomes the Chhapi 
river. Formerly the chief place in the was the village of 

R^pura on the opposite side of the Chhapi, now in ruins. At the 
spot where Rampura was situated, an image of HanumSn and the 
remains of a mud fort are to be seen. Portions of a city wall and 
substantial masonry gateway are still standing, round the present 
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villagQ of Chhsipera which indicate that it must have been a place 
of some importance in times gone by. 

Eleven Vaishnav and Jain temples and a mosque are situated 
in the village. The Jain temple contains four images, three of which 
bear the date Samvat 1548 ( 1491 A. D. } and one Samvat 1797 
( 1740 A. D. ), but there ate no inscriptions. It is said that the place 
was looted in the year 1857 A. D. by a detachment of the British 
forces when it could not obtain any supplies, the tahsildar having 
fled. The detachment is said to have proceeded thence to Rujgarh 
where it defeated a force of the Peshwa’s at the Lagdara pathar. 
Population was in 1901 1 2,601! persons males 1,341, females 1,261. 
It consists mostly of Brahman, Mahajan, Kachhi, Lorha, Dliakar^ 
Kulmi, Chamar and Balai castes. 

The unmetalled road to Indore which passes through this place 
has increased its importance. 

A market is held every Friday. A school, a dispensary, a post 
office, a sareii, a police station, and a customs post arc located here. 

Khujner, j>argaita Khujner. — ^The headquarters of tlie pargana 
of the same name situated in 23° 47' north and 76° 40' east, 32 miles 
to the west of the Narsingbgarh town. 

Population was in 7901,2,837 persons: males 1,528; females 
1,309. 

The place is believed to be 500 years old. There are two 
ancient temples of Mahadeo but they bear no inscriptions. 

The oldest soft pillar in the village bears the date Samvas 
1715 (A. D. 1658) and belongs to the mother of Moti Kunwar 
Umat, The mosque at the place was built in Samvat 1788 ( 1731 
A. D. ) and is said to have been erected by a Mussalman oilman. 

A metalled road from Khujner connects with the Agra-Bombay 
road at a distance of 7| mites. 

Narsingbgarh Town, ^argoiw Narsingbgarh. — The capital of the 
Narsingharh State situated 1,650 feet above the sea at latitude 
23° 43' north, and longitude 77° 9' east. It was founded by Paras 
Kam, the first Chief of Narsingbgarh in 1681, on the site of the 
village of Toplia Mahadeo. It stands on the Biaora-Sohore high 
road at a distance of 44 miles from the latter place. The town 
derives its name from god Narsingh, one of the ten Avtdrs ( incarna 
tions) of Vishnu, and a favourite deity with the founder of the State. 

The name of the temple (Toplia Mahadeo) ow’ed its origin to 
the village at the foot of the bill which was inhabited by Saharins 
who made a livelihood by manufacturing loplis (baskets), from the 
bamboos which grew in abundance on the surrounding hills, which 
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they PoUl in Rnm I3ihnr toivn. The temple is dedicated to Shiv 
IJaijnritli. The town is most picturesquely situated. It stands in a 
valley enclosed by three hills encircling a fine lake also built by 
Diwan Paras Ram. On the principal hill stands the fort of 
Narsingh. While temples of Mahadco and Ilanuman crown the 
other two. At the close of rains when the hills are clothed with 
vcRClation and the country at their feet is covered with waving 
fields of grain, the scenerj* of the totvn is so enhanced in beauty with 
the lake below reflecting the fort and palaces in its clear' waters 
that it presents is a sight not easily forgotten. 

The fort contains the p.alacc buildings of which there are three 
principal parts — the Durbar Hall otherwise known as liali-ka-chartk, 
the RaoJit, and the new palace. All the three buildings command 
a very fine view of the town and the lake, the surrounding hills and 
the plains beyond, while themselves adding greatly to the appearance 
of the fort. The fort is approached by a metalled road passing by 
the Ramola Rhati, and by four other steep paths, by two of which 
elephants and horses can pass. The names of the four paths are — 
Choru ghali, Dhaudara fjtati, Tliaoria Rhatt, and Dnkaii Rhdli. All 
the Slate offices were in former d.aj-s located in the fort but have now 
been transferred to a building at the cost end of the town. 

The population li.as been 7*55/, 11,400 ; 7597, 8,561 ; 7907, 8,778 
persons : males 4,627 ; fcnmlcs 4,151. Occupied houses 2,031. 
Hindus number 7,434 or 85 per cent., Sikhs 8, Jains 80, Miisalnian 
1,210 or 14 per cent., Christian 1 and animists 45. The prevailing 
sects are Vaishnav.as, Shaivas, and Shakts amongst Hindus, and 
Stiuis among Muhaiiimadans. 

Riisincss generally begins about 8 o’clock in the morning .and goes 
on till sunset v.ritli couple of hours break at mid>dny fordinnernnd rest. 

Several temples dedicated to Ramchandraand Krishna built by the 
members of the Chiefs household, stand in the town, the most 
important being the temple of Raghunnthji, tlio present family 
deity, the temple of Kali Talai dedicated to Krishna and that of 
Shriji ( Govardhan Nuthji ), and that of Madan Mohan L.nljt. Re- 
sides these, the old temple of Baijnatli Mahadco or Toplia Mahadco, 
the temple of Patia Pant Mahadco and Hanumfin Rnrhi arc other 
religious edifices of local int|)ortancc. There is a perennial spring 
in the temple of IBaijn.ath Mahadco which never dries up. 

At the entrance of the town on the Schorc side stands a small 
bungalow which serves .as a rest-house, while n sarai has been 
erected in the town- 

The hospital is located in the centre of the town. It is in ch.arge 
of a Hospital Assistant and provides limited accommodation for 
indoor p.atients. 
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The Victoria High school building, which is situated at the entrance . 
of the tow’u near the Dak bungalow, was built in 1899. 

Much has been done during the supcrintcndency to improve the 
appearance as well as the sanitary condition of the town, Kew 
buildings have been erected for the accommodation of the Post and 
Telegraph Office, -a Customs Office, Cav-alry Lines and Jail. Old 
roads have been repaired and new roads made. A Municiixil Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1897 to supervise the arrangements for ' 
sanitation and the lighting of the principal streets and lanes of 
the town. 

The Kolreal is the city police officer and is responsible for the 
protection of the town. He works under the orders of the Rluttlatm 
of police and has a staff of 34 men who arc distributed through 
chmikis in the town. A cattle fair is held here in Phngiin (March). 

Naihera,/iar£<rfia Pachor. — ^A village 10 miles west of Pachor 
lying in 23“ 51' north and 76“ 49' cast. It is situated on the banks 
of the Newaj river. 

There is a European cemetery here containing live masonry built 
tombs which appear to be those of the guard stationed hero to keep 
the peace in the adjoining districts in later years of Diwnn Sobhng 
Singh (1795—1827 A. D, ). The camp was known as camp D.ibri. 
Tho guard is said to have remmned here for about 14 years. In the 
vicinity of the village, about a mile from the grave-yard, the traces 
of the old houses are still risible. Population in 7901 was 187. 

Pachor, pafgana Pachor. — ^Headquarters of the fatgann 
situated in 23“ 43'rorth and 76“ 47' cast on the banks of the Newaj 
river, 24 miles west of the Narsinghgarh town on the Agra-Bombay 
road. 

Its earlier name is said to Irave been Pnranagar. It seems to bo 
an old place as mutilated portions of Join idols arc often found 
when excavating. An old temple of Mabadco stands to the east of 
the present tovrn and is said to be about 300 years old. An old 
garJii in the heart of the town was built in tho Muhamandan period. 
Tradition relates that when this fort was in course of constniction it 
was demolished nightly until steps were taken jointly by Hindus 
and Muhammadans to celebrate the worship of Kalaji Muhariij or 
as the Muhmmadans called him Kalekhiin Pir, the presiding genius 
loci. 

The gafhi is now in ruins but the worship of Kalaji Mahariij or 
Kalekhan Pir still continues. The image of Kalaji and the tomb of 
Kalekhait arc situated in the north-eastern comer of the garlii the 
brst on the outside and the second just inside. 
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Sandaota, Khujncr.— ( 23" 51' north and 73" 35' cast.) 

A village 6 miles west of Khujner containing several temples three 
bearing inscriptions of 1751, 1754, and 1798 and built in the time of 
Diwan Moti Ram and Raja Achal Singh. Four sali pillars with 
inscriptions, dated 1485, 1718, 1714, and 1753 stand hero. Poi)ula- 
tion in 1901 was 1,091. 

Tori. — ^A wllage lying in 23® 55' north, 77* 13' cast, 14 miles 
north cast of the Narsinghgarh town. It has a RarUi, s.aid to have 
been built by the Perias, and a temple erected by the Khichis ; the 
liitter has an inscription bearing these dates, vis. 1697, 1832, and 
1883, Population in 1QQ1 was 1,063. _ It is the place of residence 
of tlio j.Tgirdar of Tori. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Translation of an Engagement executed to the Soubadaii 
by Dewan Sobhag Sing and Koonwuk Chaen Sing of 

SOOBSTAN, NURSINGURH. 

•Whereas the above Soobstan was always assessed at Salim Sabi 
rupees 85,000 per annum ; and whereas the Pindaree troops having 
entered the country laid waste the pergunnah, and the people, in 
consequence, deserted the place; and whereas we, being unable to 
pay the revenue and to meet the necessary expenses of the Soobstan, 
brought the matter to the notice of the Circar ; the Circar, in con- 
sideration of the aforesaid circumstances, and with a view to the 
improvement of the pergunnah, has directed the payment of the 
revenue for six years according to the following instalments, viz . — 

Rs. 

Sunibut 25,000 

„ 35,000 

„ 48,000 

60,000 

72,000 

„ 85,000 

Rs. 3,25,000 


Therefore w'e shall, as ordered, pay without an objection, year 
aftei; year, the above amount of Rupees three lakhs and twentj*-five 
thousand, which includes the expenses of the mehal, in six years 
according to the said instalments commencing on the 15th Kartick 
Soodee and ending on the 15th Bysack Soodee, 


Translation of a Perwannah from Mulhar Rao Holkar to 
Dew AN Sobhag Sing and Koonwur Chaen Sing of Soobstan 
Nursingurh. ’ 

Whereas the above Soobstan was assessed at rupees 85,000 per 
annum, but in consequence of the passing and repassing of the Pindaree 
troops ^through the mehal it was laid waste; and whereas you, with 
a view to bring the matter to the notice of the Circar, deputed Roop 
Ram Bohora, who, on arrival, represented that, as the mehal was 
desolated, there was no means of discharging the revenue due to the 
Circar, amounting to rupees 85,000, and also requested that the 
Circar might graciously bo pleased to take the above su:n by instal- 


In 1875 
„ 1876 
., 1877 
„ 1878 
„ 1879 
„ 1880 
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monts cverj* year so that tlip iHclial mif'lit he iruprovwl ; ar«t whereas 
it is necessary to realise the revenue of tiie Soohstan ns usual yet 
bavinf* roRani to llv fact that tl»c perRunnah has been laid waste, and 
in consideration of the representation nindc by yoti, ns svcll as with 
n view to tl)e improvement of the mehal, it !>as Ijccn decidttl, in tlic 
prc! cnee of the said Koop Kam IJohora, that the yearly revenue of 
the mchni shall he paid in the followinn pioRre-.f i\c paynnntf, so 
that the amount of rent in the 6th year shall be Salim Sab.i rnrees 
85,000:— 


In 

1228 

or 

1875 Huinbut 


»«* • •• 

Rs. 

25.000 

t* 

1229 

II 

1876 ,, 


■ • • • • • 

35,090 

«1 

1230 

>« 

1877 „ 

«*• 

» * # • • • 

•iR.nno 

t> 

1231 

II 

1873 „ 


• •• *•* 

60,000 

»l 

1232 

«• 

1879 .. 


••• 

72,000 

y> 

1233 

o 

ISSO 

... 


85,000 






Rs. 

3,25,000 


Therefore the sum of Salim Salit Utipees tltrcc^fahlts and twenty- 
five thousand has inn liet-n fixed by tlic Circar a tbe npKTfRato 
ntnount of teventic of six Ibis jiorwnnnah i< tjiven to you. Voit 
ill therefore remit to the Circar the above amount of Salim Sabi 
Kuix’es three lahhs and twenty-five thousand atrordinR to the 
aforesaid instaliiKiits through the. mainlular and tal:e rcceipl-; for the 
tame. 


Dat.'d 15th Jeniru.ideeuI-AUiir I21't A. If. 
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Variaiiotis in early history as given by Rajgarh and Narsinghgath. 


A 

Rajgarh, 

Umats are descended from Umarsi, 
son of Mang Kao. 

Umarsi and his brother Sumarsi 
vent to Sind and founded Umarkot. 
Then Umarsi left and vent to Abu, 
vhile Sumarsi remained and founded 
the Sodha family of the present day. 

Umarsi founded the Umats. The 
tventy-first in descent from Umarsi, 
Bhau Singh vent to Chitor where 
for ser\-ices rendered he was given 
the title of Rawat — “ with a splendid 
Khiht.” 

Siirangsen in the seventh genera- 
tion from Bhau Singh, who lived in 
the 14th century, went to Dhar and 
atcr took the S.nrangpur district. 
He then made Dup,aria his chief 
tonm. Khcmkaran second in descent 
from Sdrangsen ( it is not said how 
long after Sarangsen ) seized the 
country between the Sind and Par- 
bati rivers which was thenceforth 
known as Uinatwara. Kuuianji or 
flamdji (Rawat Gumnnji ) two gene- 
rations after Khcmkaran at the end 
of 15th century, according to the 
account, built Kujncr fort but lived 
in Ratanpur. Later on he obtained 
from tlie Delhi Emperor Sikandar 
T.odi ( 1489— 1519) a grant of land 
including Pachor, Khadiid, Lakhn- 
w.ns, Jhunjhunipur ( now Rajgarh ) 
Khujner, and Bi.aora, a sanad being 
gr.anlcd later for other land also, at 
Agar, Shujalpur ( then called Mirza- 
pur), Kh.nchraud, etc. Four gene- 


rations later came R.awat Ramaji 
whose elder son Bhimiiji became 
R.awat and the younger Jitagi found- 
ed the family of the Borkhera and 
Mundia Thakurs. Rawat Bcnaji 
succeeded and in Sam vat 1586 ( A. D, 
1529; fought with the Delhi troops. 

Rawat Krishndji served Akbar 
(1556—1605 ). 

Rawat Dungarsiji who lived in 
16th century was killed at Talen. He 
left six sons. The two eldest being 
Udaji and Dudaji. 

Uddji succeeded and Dudaji was 
made Diwan by Ud.aji, 

Chhatrasingh succeeded in 1621 
A. D. making Ajab Singh, grandson 
of Duddji, Diwdn. Chhatarsingh 
died in 1638 A. D. Mohansingh 
succeeded as minor. 

Ajab Singh built the forts at Raj- 
garh and Patan in Samvat 1705 (A. D. 
1648 ). Ajab Singh died ( how 
is not known ) and Paras Ram suc- 
ceeded him as Diwan of the State 
State divided iu Samvat 1738 (A. D. 
1681 ). 

B 

Narsinghgarh. 

The Umats are descended from 
Ran.a Umji ruler of Bhinmal* (in 
Jodhpur ). They came over to Cen- 
tral India in Muhammadan times, 
driven away from Rajpubana by the 
Chauh,ans. They had been 300 years 
in Bhinmal, wlien tliis took place, 
The Umat Chief who was expelled 
was Sarangsen. 


' TM. ]b curiouB nnd interesting, but unfortunntely no further Intnnnntlon Is avnilnblc— 
fee niiiiimnl. liom’iaij GairHdcr, Vol 1, 1*. II., P. 439; Jniinialof the Rmjnl Atinlic Socictif 
OitnlM'r, 191t ; uni Jaurnnl o} the Dorn'Mij Rritneh ej the Jlo’jnl ^,Ia(ic Secicln, lOOS, 413. 
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Sarangsen went to Dhar in 1347 in 
the time of Muhamad Tuglak (1325 — 
1351) and received the title of Rawat 
for services rendered. Rawat Karan- 
siji or Kamaji fourth in descent from 
Sarangsen was made Governor of 
Ujjain in Sikandar Lodi’s time and 
obtained 22 jiargauas, some of which 
now form the States of Rajgarh and 
Narsinghgarh. He made Daparia 
bis capital. 

Rawat Krishnaji was sixth in 
descent from Kamaji and was also 
Governor of Ujjain where Kishna- 
pura is called after him. He died in 
1563 and was succeeded by Dungar- 
siji. He was killed atTalen in 1594* 

He had six sons, the two eldest 
Udaji and DucLaji. Ud.aji succeeded 
making Ratanpur his capital. He 
received a Khilat from Akhar (1556 — 
1605). In the time of Jahangir 
Dud.nji for services rendered was 
given the title of Diwnn and a saiiad 
for certain territories. 

Chhatarsingh, Udaji's successor, 
was killed in 1638 at Ratanpur. 

Mohansingh succeeded and made 
Dungarpur his chief tou-n. Diwan 
Ajab Singh was killed in 1668, Paras 
Ram succeeding. Paras Ram lived 
at Patan and Mohansingh at Rajgarh. 

“The Emperor Aurangzeb then 
" granted a saiiad for the State in 
“ the joint names of Moha'i Singh 
“ and Paras Ram.” 

C 

Note on above 

BY 

The Superintendent of 
Narsinghgarh. 

Umarsi and Rana Umji arc dif- 
ferent versions of the name of the 
same person. Both the Rajgarh and 
the Narsinghgnrii accounts agree in 


making the Umats belong to the 
family of Vikram.aditya who had Itis 
capital at Ujjain* It would thus 
appear that, while the Rajgarh ac- 
counts sends Umarsi and Sumarsi 
to Sind and Abu, the Narsinghgarh 
account begins from a latter date and 
finds Rdiia Umji already ruling at 
Bhinmal (in Jodhpur). Whether 
Umarsi (Umji) lived at Bhinmal or 
Abu there is no means to decide, but 
probably Abu and Bhinmal both 
formed part of one continuous terri- 
tory. Then, again, whellier Sdraiig- 
sett, who, according to both the 
accounts lited in the I4th century, 
went to Dhar from Bhinmal or from 
Chitot cannot be ascertained. There 
is no documentary proof available to 
prove the one or the other statement. 
The Rajgarh account is taken from a 
narrative written on a roll of paper 
said to have been compiled in the 
time of Nnwab Abdul Wasih Khan 
{alias Raja Moti Singh) of Rajgarlu 
and the Narsinghgarh account based 
on information, supplied to Mi. C* 
B. Burrows, Publisher of the " Re- 
presentative Mpn of Central India,” 
which was, with certain modifica- 
tions, taken from the “ History of 
Narsinghgarh ” given as an appendix 
to a book named " Malitab Divaltar," 
written in the time of the late Raja 
Mnht.4b Singh of Narsinghgarh. It 
is not known what the basis of the 
account in the Rajgarh roll of paper 
or in the appendix to Mahtab Divii- 
kar is. Under the circumstances 
there is no reconciling the facts 
which must stand in cither account 
as they are. The sanads referred to 
in the Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh 
accounts -are not forthcoming cither. 
Whether the title of Rawat was con- 
ferred on Blmu Singh by the R.aiia 
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of Chitor, tis the RSjgarh account 
says, or on Sarangsen by the Muham- 
madans as the Narsinghgarh account 
would seem to imply cannot be as- 
certained as no documentary evidence 
to support either statement is forth- 
coming. .The Rajgarh account, how- 
ever, specilics the particular services 
which earned the title ( Ravrat ) from 
the Rana of Chitor, while the Nar- 
singhgarh account docs not name any. 

Rawnt Gumanjt or Rumanji or 
Kamaji or Karansiji are different 
versions of the name of one and the 
same person. 

The Rajgarh Gazetteer officer says 
that it is impossible to say whether 
the sattad given by the Delhi Em- 
peror to Rawat Gumanji exists or not 
as the old State papers at Rajgarh 
arc in a mess. 

Whether Dud.aji was made Diwan 
by Udaji as the Rajgarh account 
says, or the title of Diwan was con- 


ferred on him by Jah.angir, as stated 
in Narsinghgarh account cannot be as- 
certained. But the following sen- 
tence taken from AITCHISON'S 
TREATIES, Vol. IV, page 279, 
clearly shows that the Rajgarh and 
Narsinghgarh chiefs did not stand to 
each other in the relation of chief 
(master) and Diwan (minister) . “The 
power of the Umats was established 
in the district known as Uviatwara 
in the 17th century by two brothers, 
named Mohan Singh and Paras 
Ram, who assumed the titles of 
Rawat and Diwan, and made a divi- 
sion of their possessions, the Rawat 
retaining 5 villages in excess of the 
portion of the Diwan as an acknow- 
ledgment of his superior birthright." 
It appears to me that the real word is 
Dhitdn — not Diwan. Diman is pro- 
bably a word of Sanskrit origin mean- 
ing " the resplendent in honours." 
The word is largely used in this sense 
in Bundclkhand. 


t This tlHc Is used in BundcIKliand, tint never In MnlwS, nnd I do not think that the 
BnpciInlcndcntorNnrsInghBarhls correct In n-isumlnj this. The wont nppeani to bo derived 
from dec, man or strong ns tho goJs. Attchlsons stntemont wnssnpplicdby tho D-arbit 
nod Is not anlhorilatlvc.— (Ed.) 
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GENEALOGY. 


Rao Mfingro. 

■I Umarsi. 

Rana Kharsiji. 

It Paimji. 

It Devrajji, 

II Singhenji. 

II Jitsinghji. 

II Bhimsinghji. 

II Dholji, 

II Bhumbiharji, 

II Vir Dhoulji. 
ft Singhanji. 

II Bajrangji. 

II Madhyarajji. 

II Gajrajji, 

II Lakhansiji, 

II Jaspalji. 

II Rajpalji, 

II Moharsiji, 

II Amarsenji. 

II Patalsiji. 

II Gajvahji. 

II Bhausinghji. 

II Sheraji, 

Ra^vat Mojaji, 

II Narsinghji. 

II Udhoji. 

II Dhiraji. 

II Sarangsen (1345—1375). 


Rawat Jasraji (1375— 1397 ). 
i> Khemkaranji (]397— 1437 ) 
II Haluji (1437—1447). 

II Kamaji (1447—1459). 

II Dalipsinghji (l^ 9 _] 5 ojj^ 
•11 Kalyansinghji (1501— 15 nl 
II Jodhaji (1513—1523). 

II Ramaji ( 1523 — 1525 )’ 

II Bhimaji (1'525~1527}. 

II Benaji (1527—1558). ' 

•I Krishnaji (1558 — 1583). 

II Dungarsingh (1583—1603). 

II Udaysingh (1603—1621), 

II Kshatrasinghji (1621—1638) 
II Mohansmgh (1638—1697). 

II Amarsingh (1697—1740). ' 

» Narpatsingh ( 1740—1747). 

» Jagatsingh (1747—1775). 

.1 Hamirsingh (1775—1790). 

II Pratapsingh ( 1790—1803 ).* 

II Prithwisingh (1803—1815),' 

II Newalsingh ( 1815—1831 ).' 

•I Motisingh (1831—1880). 

I. Bakhtawar Singh ( 1880- 
1882). 

RajaBaIbhadra Singh (1882- 
11 Bane Singh (1902— 


) 
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APPEN 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE TIME OF SOWING AND 
AND TIMES OF WATERINGS 


Qnallt; 
of Boll. 

Komc of Crops. 

Time of eontng. 

Time of reaping. 

Scop 

Usktanlone ot mtb Urad ... 

In the first sbatreca ct 
Asarb. 

£u5r »it II, •** 

n 

Cotton *!■ 1*1 ••• •«« 

Assrh 

From Agghan to Fhagan. 

rt 

Jovilc alone or nilb Mang end Tuor 

Do* ••• III at* 

From Agghan to Pus ... 

It 

Hico *11 M* lit 4*1 «•* ••* 

Do* *11 III •>> 

Enhr 

II 

Hoznp *44 lit 1*1 * 1 * •«* 

Doi *1* lit III 

From Knar to ^rtik ... 

M 

Muiigpholi «*( III 1*1 III iM 

Do* *1* *11 *1* 

From Agghan to Fes > 

n 

Moeor and gram on sfngle oroppsd Hac 
(anicrigatS land). 

Soar and Kartik 

Fbagunto the beginning 
of Chait. 

«i 

Wheat on single mopped Ear 

From the middle of KSttik 
to the middle of Agghan. 

Chnit III III III 

i» 

UasoT and gram on double cropped lands 
adjacent to Tillages. 

Ditto 

D(\ let le* III 

" 

Wheat on donble crapped irrigated lands. 

Ditto 

Do* III iti IM 

fi 

Foppy 1*1 *•* «•* 14* 

M]dd]e o£ Eartik to the 
bcginDiDg of ^gi;ban. 

Opinni extracted in Phi- 
^n and tbe Popp; plant 
cut in Chait, 

II 

Sngatcanc nltb Popp; ... 

Eartifc 

In Fas, Dagh and Fhagnn 
neat ;car. 

It 

Sngaicane alone ... ... 

Agghan ond Pus 

In Uagh and Fhagan 
nest ;ear. 

Bhollovr 

JoWftt ftnd Cotton m m *• 

End of Asarh ... ... 

Agghan «*« M* 

Patloii. 

BadicIi TtlUiii III «ii til ^ 

SflTTAll M» *•( 

Enar and Eariih 

M 

III 1*1 III III III 

JisErh *.i III if* 

Bbadon m .i, ' ... 

N 
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DIX C. 

REAPING, NECESSITY FOR IRRIGATION AND NORIBER 
FOR THE VARIOUS CROPS. 


7a Itrl. 
gation 
noccssary. 

Number ot waterings. 

Time at watering. 

BGHABES. 

So 



Irrigated in time of drought. 

if 



n 


••• ••#»••••• 

Irrigated in time of drought li possible. 

Yos 

1 or 2 in Karslnghgarb, 
Sor 4i in Pachor, Ehuj- 
aer and Ohhapera. 

Ei^t. 


Kb 



Irrigated in time of drought if possible. 

Yva 

« 

2, Agghan ") if there aro winter 
1, 7^ I rains, the number 

1, High J of watering is less. 


n 

' 6 

2, Agghan 1 

i;mgh } - 

Phagun ) 

The 6eld hm nlso to be ’Watered at the 
time of sowing* 

i D 

1 

7or8 

2, Agghan i 2, Pus; 3, Uagli, 
beginning of Phagun. 

There is another kind of seed which 
requires only 6 waterings, but its plants 
aro of small growth and very sensitive 
to cold. They are therefore sown os a 
small scale only. 

n 

12 times, besides the 
watering for Poppy. 

I, Phagun ; 2i Chaitj 3, Bol- 
sakh ; 6. 3'aith to the setting 
in of rains 

Irrigated together with poppy till 
High. 

n 

From 20 to 10 

Agghan j 1, Pus } Maghj 
1, Pluigun ! Chait; J, Bai- 
Sikh ; I, Jalth ; A Asirh. 

lloro waterings are required in the Khnj- 
ner and Chhipera pargatiat than in 
Paohor and more in Pachor than tn 
Natainghgarb, 

Ko 

li 

i 

1 

ntMtialtM 



ir 

•tflW 







Jaoi^a 3tate. 





ARMS OF THE JAORA STATE. 



These .'ire the nrms used at present by the State. The com- 
ponent parts arc explained thus : — 

Arms. — ^Thc crescent is tlie mark of Islam; the swords 
the national weapon of the Afghans ; the scales 
indicate justice and equity. 

Supporters. — ^Thc lions indicate the protection of the 
British guarantee. 

Crest — The star is the Heaven’s Light. 

Motto- — Requires no explanation. 


^ofc:~7hc .arms given .above are not those granted at Delhi in 1877, which were. 

Arms .—Vert ; three mullets argent pierced of tlie field in bend 
dexter within a bordurc gobony argent and gules. 
Crest.— A tiger’s he.ad erased argent. Supporters— Black 
buck. 
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These are thus explained by Mr. Taylor. Green is 
the Mnsalm.an colour; white (argent) andguics 
arc the colours of the Holkar banner, Ghafur 
Kh.an liaving been with Amir Khan a participator 
in Jaswaat Rao IJolkar’s fortunes. The muVets 
represent spur rowels in allusion to Pindari life. 

The motto given at the same time was Dil-na-daulat, 
" Stout he.art, great wealth," or " Fortune favours 





The colours arc those of the Jaora house; the arms hnvcibeen 



Genealogical Tree of the Jaora Family, 


I. — Abdul Ghafur Khan (1818—25) 

II, — Ghans Muhammad Khan ( 1825—65) 

III, — Ism,^ IGjjin ( 1865—95) 

IV. — Iftlltbat All Kban ( 1895)— 




CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Section I^Phv&Ical Aspects. 

The State of jaoia lies in the section of Central India known as Sitoatlon tnd 
Malwa and is one of the three Treaty States in the Agency of the 
same name. The territories of the State arc much split up,ihe main 
block consisting of the tahslls of Jaora, BaTauda,Tnl,Barkhcra, and 
Kawabganj ; the remaining to/isl/s of Malhnrgarh and Sanjit being 
scp.irntcd from the main block. The main block lies between 
23' 30' and 23® 55' N. and 74® 52' and 75° 32' E.; and the portion 
comprising the iabsVs of Sanjit and hlalhargarh, between 24® 5' 
and 24" 20' N. and 75® 0' and 75® 2S' E. The area of the State is 
568 square miles. 

No origin is traceable for the name ]aor.a. Prom the satiads Name, 
and otlicr documents in the possession of Thakurs it is clear that 
ti)c name is an old one. Before it came into tho possession of 
Naweib Ghafur Kh.in it was a small village of 300 souls and was 
held by a Thakur of the Solanki dan. 

The main block is bounded on the north and cast by tho territo- Djumbritr 
rics of Gwalior and Dew, as, on the south by portions of Ratlam and 
Gwalior, and on Utc west by portions of Gwalior and Parlabgarh. 

The district of Naw.ibganjis separated from tho rest by the Th.-ikurnt 
of Piploda; the lahsih of Sanjit and MaMrgarh are surrounded on 
’ all sides by portions of Gw.alior and Indore; patches of these States 
also intervene and cut up these tahuls into many small, sections. 

Except tho western portion of Nawnbganj which is hilly, the rest Natural divl- 
of tho country is typical of M.alwa, consisting of undulating plains 
dotted over with isolated flat .topped bills. 

There arc only two rivers of importance in the Slate, the Maleiii Riven, 
and the Ch.-imbat. The Maicni, which is a tributary of tho latter, 
rises in the hilly country near Satldna and flows through J.aora 
territory, into thcDcwas State where it joins the Chambal. It 
drains the wliolc of the Jaora Intisi! and part of Baraudn, The 
Chambal, which has its source in the western slopes of the Vindbya 
hills, flows in a northerly direction and receives the drainage of part 
of the B.arauda fahsU and of the whole of tlic Tal and Bnrkhcra 
iithrMs. It is joined near Sipavra (a vill.agc of B.arklicrn } by tlic 
Siprrl river, which here divides the territories of tho State from 
those of Jh.il.sw.ar. The banks arc steep and the river little used 
for irrigation. Tlio Chambal runs throughout tho whole year, but 
the Maleni, only for four months in the yexi. 
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T«'o petty streams flow through the tahsVs of Malhargarh 
and Sanjit, the Sau, and the Relam, tributaries of the Chambal. 
The Sau has its source in the hills of Partabgarh ' and flowing 
past the town of Mandasor, separates the territories of Gwalior 
and Jaora, it then enters the Sanjit tahsil and empties itself 
into the Chambal. The Retam flows in an easteriy direction. No 
facilities are afforded by any of these rivers for irrigation. 

Geology. The State has not as yet been surveyed but lies mainly, if not 
entirely, on Deccan Trap. 

Botany. » The flora are those common to Malwa, consisting mainly of scrub 
jungle containing species of Capfiarts, Grcv/ia, Zizyphus, and Wood~ 
fordia, with trees ol Butea, Bombax, asA Amgeisstts ) hett aad 
there Boswellia is met with. Many herbaceous plants also flourish 
of the order Loguminosae, Boraginae, and Composifae. 

Fauna. Leopard and bear are occasionally met with and blaclc-buclc 

{Antilope cefvicapra) and chinkara {Gazella heneiu) ate not 
uncommon. Small game is plentiful. 

Climate and The climate of the State is very equitable, sharing in the condi- 
tions common to the plateau. The temperature seldom rises much 

CTa es oygf joo® and it is usually between 80“ and 70®. The average rain- 
fall is 30 inches. 

Malhargarh has a scantier rainfall than the other tahslls, the 
average being 24 inches. During the famine of 1899-1900 only 
12'S Inches were recorded. 

The rainfall returns of the last twenty -five years shew a maximum 
of 43 inches in 1900-01 and a minimum of 12'8 in 1899-1900, the 
year of famine. The excessive rains of 1900.caosed considerable 
flooding in the low-lying parts of the country, the crops being 
seriously damaged. 

Slight tremors of earthquake were felt in 1881, 1891, 1898, 

yc one, e o. heavy floods occurred in Barauda inundat- 

ing the whole fir/ist/. 

Sootion II.— History. 

( See Genealogical Tree. ) 

The ancestors of Abdul Ghafur Khan came from Swat and 
belonged to the Tajik Khel. During the reign of Muhammad Shah 
( 1719 — 43 ) Abdul Ghafur Khan’s grandfather, Abdul Majid Khan, 
came to India in hopes of making his fortune. On arriving in India 
he joined the service of Nawab Zabta Khan of Najibabad in a 
humble capadty, under Ghulam ICadir Khan, the son of Zabta Khan, 

(I) By Mr. E. VredenbOrg, GfoJogital Survey of IneHn. 

(i) By Lient.-Csl. D. Prain, I. M. S,, Bofanical Surrey »f India. 
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nnd rose to be n confidential adviser and attendant. Abdul Majid 
had two sons, Abdul Hamid and Abdul Rashid, the latter being one 
of the most learned men of his day- After the death of their father, 
the two brothers entered the service of Gliulam KadirKhan, remain- 
ing in his service until 1788 when ho was put to death by Sindhia 
for the atrocities practised on the aged Emperor Shah Alam. 

After this event the two brothers went to Rampur in Rohilkhand 
where Abdul Rashid Khan, the j'ounger brother, devoted himself to 
literary studies. The cider, Abdul Hamid Kh.an, settled down as an 
agriculturist in Bhainsia, a village of Rampur, where four sons, 
-^bdul Karim Klian, Abdul Hakim Ivhan, Muhammad Maaim Khan 
and Abdul Ghafur Khiin were born to him. Abdul Ghafiir Khan, the 
youngest, married the daughter of Akhund Muhammad Ayaz Khan, 
a cousin of bis father, Abdul Hamid Ivhan. Another daughter of 
Ayaz Kh.an was married to the emperor Bahadur Shah nnd thus 
Ghafur Kh.an was connected with the last of the Mughal emperors. 
.\bdul Ghafiir Khiin spent most of his time between Delhi and 
Jaipur- Jj3 the latter jjJace his i■athcr-in-Ja^y held a high post with 
the title of Nawnb. 

At this time the famous qu.arrel, regarding the hand of tlio 
Scsodia Princess, Krishna Kumiiri.arose between the Cliiefs of Jaiptu: 
nnd Jodhpur. Ayaz Kb.an joined with the free-booter, Amir Kli.an, 
the founder of the Tonk State in Rajpulnna, in settling the dispute.' 
The friendship thus started led Ayaz Kh.nn to give his youngest 
daughter in marriage to Amir Khan 'who thus became GhafQr Khnn‘s 
brother-in-law. Ghafur Khan then joined his brother. in-law. In 
ISOS Jaswant Rao Holkar became insane nnd the Indore State was 
managed by Bal.i Ram Seth under the directions of Tiilsi Bai. A 
mutiny in llolkar’s army gave -Amir Khiin a chance of interfering, 
and after assisting Tulsi Bai in quelling the disturb.incc, ho left 
for Rajpulnna, Ghafur Kh.an remaining behind ns his representative 
at the Holkar court. Ghafiir KImn, at this Ittnc, is said to have 
received the title of AVu-dA ' and an assignment of Rs. 20,000 per 
mensem from B.sla Ram Seth for the support of himself and a body 
of one thousand horse, which he agreed to maintain. In the disturb- 
ances caused by the revolt of Dhanna Kunwar, Ghafiir Khan 
w.is instrumental in assisting Holkar 'by giving timely notice to 
Amir Kh.nn. 

After the death of J.'isw.anl Rao in ISll disputes arose ns to 
the succession of Malhar Kao, Uie adopted son of Tulsi Bai, in 
which Ghafur Khiin espoused tho c.ausc of Malliar Rao. 

*, I, HSf'iSr, Ch.i|itt.r XVII, pi;;v42ij; It, Chapter XtV, 

pafie I37 ; Chapter XV, pi^je 141, Maleolnr* Ceii/rd/ /mi/ii,, paf;r 567. 

*. In tfio*. the ireeived the titles of and IJtHhir-uJ-ilauln from 

Amtt Kh^it. I’riiijppN hife uf Ariir Khiin, page 3O0. hunever, 

^ iS -aid to In' .m iiieoriret statenieiil. not suppotlH by the !-:t,iie tpcords. 
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Ghafur Khan After tho battle ofMehidpur ( 21st December, 1817} in which 
t> 8 i 7 — 35 ). ho abstained from taking an active part, and the subsequent . 
flight of Malhar Eao Holkar, Ghafur Khan sent Mir Zaffar 
All, his agent, to offer bis submission to the British. On the 
conclusion of tho treaty of Mandasoron 6 th January, 1818,* Ghafar 
Khan was guaranteed the possession of the Sanjit, Malhar- 
garh, Tal, Mandawal, Jaora, and Barauda ’ tahsVs, the tribute of 
Fiploda and the sayar dues of the whole tract, on the condition 
that ho and his heirs should maintain, a body of 600 horse to 
co-operate with the British forces. Amir Khan, however, protested 
against the clause on the ground that the original grants had really 
been made to his son, Nawab Vazir-ud-daula, and although Ghafur 
Khan's name had been used, he was acting merely as his repre- 
sentative, * Amir Khan’s claims were, however, rejected. In 1823 
the quota of troops required to be maintained under the treaty was 
fixed at 500 horse, 500 foot, and 14 guns. 


In 1821, certain agreements were mediated between the Nawab 
and the Malhargarh Tliakurs. The Malhiirgarh Thnkurs claimed 
to be tributary jagirdars, but it was held tliat they were merely 
guaranteed lease-holders, Ihcir tenure depending on the due observ- 
ance of the terms of their tenure ; until 1890 they were a constant 
source of trouble to the Darbar. 

Ghafiir Kh.^ died in 1825 leaving an infant son, Ghaus Muham- 
mad Khdn. 


M h!^*'**'*d Ghaus hluhammad Khan, an infant of two years old, succeeded, 
Khan his investiture being made in the name of Malhar Rao Holkar to 
( 1825 - 65 ). ^vhom a nasaraua of trvo lakhs rvas presented- Ghafur KIm's elder 
widow, Musharraf Begam, was appointed guardian with her son-in- 
law, Jahangir Khan, to assist in the administration. Two years 
afterwards owing to mismanagement, tho Begam was removed 
from the guardianship and the administration entrusted to Maulvi 
Muhammad Said Khan, Usman Khan being appointed guardian 
to the Nawab. Muhammad Said Khan was followed by Sheikh 
All Azam, and finally Captain Bortbwick ; the State remaining under 
superintendence till 1842, when Ghaus Muhammad Khan received 
administrative powers. 

The masonry bridge over the stream which passes through 
the centre of the town was built by Captain Borthwick during the 
minority of this Chief, who also established hotKdlis in the tahsils 
where criminal cases were heard, appeals lying to the general 

> Bee Appendix A. 

» Originally granted to liim in iSlo, Life n/Amir Kltdit, 393. 

• Zii/e 0/ diiiif AVidn, pages 475-6. 
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criminal court ul Jaora. He also opened a hospitali and a court 
of Muhammadan law presided over by a Maulvi. 

In 1842 when the Western Malwa Contingent was amalgamated 
with the Eastern MMwa Contingent furnished by the Indore and 
Dewas StateSi the quota of troops to be maintained by Jaora was 
commuted for a yearly contribution of Half Rupees 1,85,810 
(equivalent to about Government Rupees 1,82,614). During the 
mutiny of 1857 the Nawab rendered most important and loyal 
services to the Government of India and as a reward the contri- 
bution was again reduced to Hali Rupees 1,61,810-4-0 (equivalent 
to Government Rupees 1,59,027) and an increase of 2 guns was 
made in his salute. In 1862, the Government uf India granted 
a sattad guaranteeing the succession to the State in accordance with 
Muhammadan Law and custom in the event of the failure of natural 
heirs. In 1865 the Chief received permission from the Govern- 
ment of India to adopt the titles of Mohtasham-daula and 
shauibnt 7<rHg as personal distinctions. Nawab Ghaus Muhammad 
Khan was a very popular ruler. He died in 1865 leaving an only 
son, Muhammad Ismail Khan, then 11 years of age. Nawab Ghaus 
Muhammad’s chief adviser and minister was Hazrat Nur Khan, 
the father of the present' minister, Yar Muhammad Khan, who 
will bo always remembered in Jaora as the builder of the city wall. 

It had been intended that during the minority of Muhammad 
Ismail Khan, the late Nawab's mother should act as the nominal 
head of a Council of Regency, but her death occurred within a few 
days of that of her son. It was then decided that the adminis- 
tration of the State should be carried on as in the lifetime of the 
young Nawab’s father, subject to the control of the Political Agent 
in Western Malwa. The Nawab was accordingly installed by the 
British Government in the name of Holhar to whom according to 
precedent a uazaraita of two lakhs of rupees was presented by 
the Nawab. In return the Maharaja Holkar offered a khilat of 
Rs. 5,000 but this, with the permission of the Government of India, 
was returned by the Nawab as being out of proportion to the 
uazardita. The Chief then adopted the titles of Ihtishain-vd-datda 
and Firozjaitg as personal distinctions. 

Attempts were made by the Nawab of Tonk, on behalf of his 
step-sister, the elder widow of Nawab Ghaus Muhammad Khan, to 
interfere with the succession and management of the Jaora State. 
For these proceedings he incurred the severe displeasure of Govern- 
ment and was forbidden to send any one to Jaora, or to concern 
himself in. any way with State affairs. 

Protests were also made by Holkar against the grant by the British 
Government of a sattad of succession, and against the recognition 
and installation of the young Nawab without his knowledge or 


TsmSn Ebaq, 
(186C-95}. 
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consent. His cl^im to be consulted on the succession was held to be ' 
untenable under Article 12 of the Treaty of Mandasor. by whkh'tbc. 
British Government distinctly guaranteed Jaora to Nawab Ghaffir 
Khan and his heirs on certain * conditions) and os unwarranted by . 
any precedent. In 1874 Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan' who^c - 
education had been supervised by a British officer specially deputt^ ■ 
for the purpose was entrusted with the administration of the State'.' 
Hazrat Nur Khan, C. S. I., his father's chief adviser, remained on as 
minister. In 1881 the Nawab abolished all transit duties on salt , 
passing through Jaora State, and in consideration of this act an 
annual compensatory payment of Rs. 2,500 is made by the British 
Government. In the same year he was made an Honorary -Major 
in British Army. In 1881, Ismail Khan dispensed with the services of 
Hazrat Nur Khan, who had conducted the administration most ably 
for about 16 years, and himself assumed the direct management of 
affairs. On the advice of the Political authorities, however, n 
Council of four was appointed to assist him in conducting public 
business. The Nawab, however, objected to their attempt to 
control his ^expenditure and the councillors gradually with drew 
from their position as advisers, with the result that in 1SS5 the 
State finances shewed a deficit of 16 lakhs. The State treasury was 
empty and an application to ^tho Government was made for a loan 
of two lakhs. Arrangements were then made by the Government 
to extricate the State from its difficulties and a treasurer was 
appointed who wasmade responsible to the Political Agent, and a 
regular budget was drawn up which could not be exceeded. 

In 1883, a son, Muhammad Iftikh.ar All Khan, wsis born to the 
Narvnb and was recognised by Government as his successor. In 
1885 the Nawab selected Yar Muhammad Khan and Unirao 
Muhammad Khan the sons of Hazrat Nur Khan to assist in the 
administration. The former, whose services were borrowed from the 
Government of India, was eventually appointed as minister in 1887. 

In 1887 all transit duties, except those on opium, were abolished 
in honour of the Jubilee of Her late Majesty the Queen-Empress. 

By 1887-88 the financial afiairs of tlio State had improved and a 
further retrenchment was effected by the Cliief who reduced the 
number of his military followers. 

In 18S8 begSr or the forced labour system w.as abolished. The 
Nawab atteaded Indore on the occasion of i-ord Eansdowne’s 
visit to Central India, and had the honour of paying and receiving 
visits from His Excellency the Viceroy, The Chief, .at this time, 
decided to abolish the «;ar<r system of harming out villages to contrac- 
tors, and means to carry out the reform were •■•cl on fool the same 


year. 
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■ The marriage of the Chief’s daughter with the Nawab of Rampur 
was celebrated at Jaora in 1893. On March 5th, 1895, the Nawab, 
who had been ill for some time, died. Ismail Khan like his prede- 
cessor was most loy^ to British Government. Under the orders of 
the Agent to the'Governor-General.Khan Bahadur Yar Muhammad 
Khan assumed charge of the State, the Chief being a minor. 

Naw.ab Iftikhar Ali Khan, the present Chief, was bom on the 17th Ali 

January, 1883. He was installed on the 29th July, 1895, by the 9S-) 

Agent to the Governor-General in Central India. The installation 
Darbar was attended by all the principal jagirdors, officials, and 
merchants of the State, Some Thakurs did not, however, attend on 
the pretext that the seats allotted to them at the Darbar were not 
suitable to their rank. For this insubordination several were punished 
by the attachment of their villages and by the infliction of fines. 

The debt of 16 lakhs, which had long embarrassed the State, was 
cleared off this year. Captain the Hon’ble A. F. Napier was appointed 
guardian and tutor to the young Chief who joined the Daly College 
at Indore. In 1898 the Agent to the Governor-General opened the 
new Zenana Dispensary built in commemoration of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress's Diamond Jubilee, while the Victoria Institute, also 
erected in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee, was opened by 
Major R. H. Jennings, the Political Agent, in January, 1898. The 
Istimrardars, and guaranteed Thakurs whose villages had been 
attached in 1895, owing to their insubordination, received them back 
on a full apology being tendered to the Darbar, and on their written 
promises that they would not, in future, deviate from the path 
of allegiance. In this year the currency was reformed. On 17th July, 

1898, Captain the Hon’ble A. F. Napier died at Indore and the 
appointment was given in 1899 to Captain D. Cameron of ttie 
Central India Horse. Iftikhar Ali Khan served in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps for about 15 months leaving the Corps in 1902. 

In January 1903 at the Coronation Darbar as an Imperial Cadet 
he rode in the escort of His Excellency the Viceroy and in addi- 
tion he attended the Darbar as a Ruling Chief. The Chief continued 
his studies at the Daly College until December, 1899, when he went 
to live at Jaora and commenced learning the work of administration « 
under the supervision of the minister. The Chief was married to 
his cousin, the minister Yar Muhammad Khan's only daughter, on 
the 8th March, 1903, and was granted full powers of administration 
in March, 1906. 

The Chief bears the titles of His Highness and Nawab and enjoys pities 
a salute of 13 guns, the titles of Fakhr-ud-daula and SauIatjanR 
being personal to the present Chief. 
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FeudatoriM. The 22.Thakurs, who hold under Ihe British guarantee, are divided 
into three classes, viz,, Jagirdars, Istimrdrdars, and Hereditary lease 
holders. Piploda and Bilaud belong to the first class. The former 
pays an annual tribute to the Datbar, while the latter bold Ibis jd^r 
free. TheThakurs of Tal, Sirsi, Sadakheri, Khcrwasa, Barkhera. 
Khojankhera, Uparwasa, Shajaota, and Sidri hold villages onr 
ibstimrdr tenure and pay an annual fixed rent to the Darbar. The 11 
Malhargarh Thakurs are mere hereditary lease holders and their 
leases are subject to periodical revisions. The incomes of their 
holdings range from Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 300. Ten Jaglrdars hold 
directly from the Darbar those of Amba, Mandawal, and Pahera, 
having been in existence prior to the foundation of tlie State; while 
Banikheri and Hunkheri ,were granted for service rendered, and 
the others given to relations and members of the Chief’s family. 

Archeology. ' Ho archaeological remains are to be met with in the State. At the 
junction of the Chambal and Sipra rivers, however, near the village 
of Sipavra, stands an old temple dedicated to Kamleshwar Mahadeo, 
with a stone ghat leading down to river. Largo numbers of people 
gather here from the surrounding country in the month of Baisahh 
at the full moon to bathe. The name of .the founder of the temple 
and the date of its construction are not known. Anand Rao Ponwdr 
granted 60 highas of land for the support of Gusain priests connected 
with the temple, a right still enjoyed by their descendants. 

Beotioa III-— Population. 

(Tables III and IV.) 

Enumerations Three regular enumerations have been made in 1381, 1891, and 
1901, giving, respectively, a population of 108,834, 117,650, and 
84,202. The decrease of 39 per cent, between 1891 and 1901 was due 
to the severe famine and disease of 1899-1900. It should be 
mentioned that Sir John Malcolm had a Census made in 1820 which 
gave a population of 66,958. 

Density. The mean density is 148 per square mile, but the rural density is 
only 98. 

Towns and Two towns Jaora (23,774) and Tal-Mandawal (4,954) and 
Vlliages. 32 ^ villages ’ are situated in the State. Of the latter 319 have a 
population of less than 500, the average population being 164 
. persons to a village. 

Migration. Of the total population 58,354 or 69 per cent, were bom in Jaora 
and 17,933 in other States of the Central India Agency. Of foreigners 
most came from Jodhpur and the United Provinces. 

•I Since the Census of igoi nine _more vili.'iges have been brought on the 
Kegister, 
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In 1901 males numbered 42,686 and females 41,516, giving 972 Sex and civil 
females to 1,000 males. The figures for civil condition shew 102 
wives to 100 husbands. 

Classified by religions there were 62,405 Hindus or 74 per cent. Rc'igions. 
3,314 Jains, 15,854 Musalmans or 19 per cent., 2,585 Animists, 

25 Christians, and 19 others. All the Christians and 72 per cent, of 
the Musalmans live in Jaora town. 

' The prevailing form of speech is Malwi and Rangri spoken , by Language and 
6+ per cent, of the inhabitants. Of the total population 3,668 or hterary, 

4 pet cent, were able to read and write, of whom 108 were females. 

The language used officially and in the State Courts is Urdu. OIHcial 

langti.igc. 

The population is mainly agriculturist, about 90 per cent. Occupations, 
obtaining a livelihood from occupations connected with the soil. 

In Jaora town Muhammadan influence in dress is very marked S o o i a r, 
particularly among the educated classes, even Hindu clerks and nisTics. 
officials when attending office dressing themselves in the chogha, Bicsb. 
achhan, safa, and Jtaijanta. The more educated classes, both 
Muhammadan and Hindu, now dress their hair in European 
fashion. In feeding, style of living and. style of house also the 
Hindus imitate Muhammadans. On ceremonial occasions when a 
Hindu invites a Muhammadan friend, he treats him, as far as the 
ceremonial is concerned, just like his Hindu brethren and vice 
versa. The expenses of marriages among the rich are from 
Rs. 1, 000 to Rs. 5, 000, among middle class from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1, 000, and among poor from Rs. 50 to 200. 

Muhammadan cultivatorsand other Muhammadans living in villages Castom. 
observe Hindu ceremonials very largely in their marriages, thus 
they worship the goddess of small-pox, fix the toran ( a wooden 
arch ) over the door in the middle of which they put the wooden 
figure of a parrot, and also fix a plough (hal) on the door, while 
observing many other Hindu customs. Muhammadans can hardly 
be distinguished from Hindus in villages except by their beards and 
closely-cut' moustaches. Among the rich and middle classes of 
Muhammadans the ff/igorWiff, and paijama are giving place 

to Pnrsi caps, the fez, shirts, frock-coats, collars, and neckties. 
Muhammadan women in villages wear Hindu ornaments. Malwi - ' 
Brahmans in Jaora wear a Marathi 

The spread of English education and increased facilities for Amenities; 
trade are causing people to lead a more civilised form of life, 
and to expect amenities which 20 years ago were considered 
unattainable luxuries, thus entailing greater expense in living. This 
is exemplified by the fact that whereas there was only one shop 
for the sale of European goods before the Railway reached Jaora, 

15 new shops have now been started and the denmnd for such 
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goods is increasing yearly. The condition oi the cultivator and 
labourer in spite of the famine of 1899*1900 is three times as 
good as it was 20 years ago. 

Daily life. Traders and artisans rise at 5 in the morning and labour to 
12 noon and then from 1 P. M. to 6 P. M, Meals are taken at 
6 A. M., mid-day, and 8 P. M. The meals consist of wheat and jcwari 
bread, and vegetables. They rest at 10 F. M. After the mid-day 
meal traders and ardsans rest for one hour. 

Cultivators and field labourers rise before day-break and take out 
the cattle to graze, returning at snn>rise when they breakfast on 
jowari and maize before proceeding to fields ; at mid-day they rest 
for one hour, and resume work from 1 to 6 P. M. The evening 
meal is taken at sunset. 



CHAPTER II 
scoNomc. 

[ Tables VII to XV. and XXIX and XXX. ] 

Section I.— Agricnltare. 

[Tables VII toX.] 

The Jaora State possesses some of the richest soil in Malwa 
while it is for the most part highly fertile. Being dependent 
however, on the rainfall for its water supply, the total failure of rain 
in 1899-1900 led to a famine and notwithstanding liberal measures 
adopted for relief, about 30,000 persons succumbed to disease and 
starvation, which considerably decreased the resources of the State 
while much land went ont of cultivation. 

The land of the Barkhera tahsll is undulating with a fall towards .Cendi tio ns 
the Chambal on the north, the soil being fairly fertile ; in Tal, the 
land is mostly level or undulating vtith soils of good quality ; in 
Barauda the land is level consisting mostly of kaH soil ; the 
surface of the Jaora tahsll is undulating with a fall towards the 
Maleni on the east, the soil being also, largely kaU ; conditions in 
Nawabganj are similar j in Malhargarh and Sanjit the land is level 
and fertile with a few small hills, here and there, which do not 
interfere with cultivation. 

The soils recognized are very numerous, the more important being Soils. 
han or black, plK or yellow, hhitn or grey,*«/*fi or sandy, kankreli 
or nodular and gritty, pathrili or stony, and khari or .saline. 

Each soil is subdivided into classes according to its depth and 
power of retaining moisture. 

Kali is a deep loamy soil (the black cotton soil, of Europeans), 
pill a shallower soil than kali with less power of retaining 
moisture useichiefly for khanf crops ; bhiin is a grey soil of similar 
properties to the last, while kankreli, pathrili and khari are poor 
soils, which can only bo cultivated during or soon after the rains. 

Classified by position soils are classed as chanras or level, dhalu- 
wan or uneven and sloping and talai, the last being land situated 
in the hollows along the Chambal and Maleni rivers, consisting of 
rich alluvial deposits and growing excellent crops of maize, wheat, 
and gram. Other terms used are bir (grass reserves), charnoi 
(village), grazing land capable of being cultivated), banjar (waste 
land), and goya (grazing land, but uncultivale), adan or garden 
land, and bdra or land capable of being manured, which will grow • 
vegetables, tobacco, and maize. 

Two seasons are followed, the kharif or autumn crop season Scbsodb, 
and the rabi or spring season, the former lasting from about 
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Juno to October .ind the latter from about October to Match. JoxL-ar 
and maize are the predominating crops in the autumn and wheat, ' 
gram, linseed and poppy in the spring. 

Culiiv.-ilcd The normal area under cultivation is about 157,700 acres of 
(Table !XJ. which 11,400 .ures are irrigated. 

ptMticc.””* Fields are prepared for the khanf at the end of May, the seed 
being sown as soon ns some rain has fallen. During the rains; the 
fflbi land is ploughed several times so as to allow the water to 
penetrate the soil. It is sown in October and November, The more 
sandy and less fertile soils are always sown first. Artificml irriga- 
tion is not required for the grain crops. 

Romion,^ ^ Rotation is not very systematically practised. Jowar is generally 
doifbic sawing rotated with.wbeat or gram and sometimes with cotton. If the soil 
is irrigated, maize or s<r«is sown first and reaped and then poppy is 
put in, sometimes urad and san are sown first and Avhen these are 
flowering, the plough is passed over them, thus forming a green' 
manure in which poppy is sown. Two crops are often sown 
together, such as jowat and tiiar, a very common combination being 
poppy and sugarcane; but this double sowing affects the out-turn of 
poppy, though not to any great extent that of the sugarcane. This 
combined cultivation of sugarcane and poppy is considered very 
profitable by the cultivator as he gets the product of two crops 
consecutively. Practically, all irrigated land is dtifasU, be.aring rivo 
crops, an autumn and a spring crop ; in first class Ml* laud two crops 
can be sown without irr^ation. When tobacco is sown on irrigated 
ground, onions are usually sowm aftenvards ; but in an unirrigated 
area no second crop is possible. In soils lying near villages, maize 
is sown first and if rain falls in November or December gram or 
' iimsir is put in as a second crop. 


Manure. Manuring is confined to poppy fields and land near villages. The 
manure used consists of village sweepings, cowdung, and, sometimes 
but not often, human excretion. 

Imiilcmcnis. The most important implements are the bahhhar or rveeding 
plough or harrow, thelinfor plough, or seed drill, jpf/nom or 
spade, and Wixrpn or hoe. 

Area sown at The normal area sown at the hlmif is about 197,400 acres and 
cacli erop. at the «t6i 34,900 acres. The chief crops are af the Wf<rri/,;Wdr 
[ Table X ] . ^^fiOO acres; and at the rabi 

wheat 7,000 acres, gram 7,500 acres, and linseed 8,900 acres : poppy 
covers about 11,500 acres. 

Principal The principal crops at the bhmif harvest are maize, or utabka 
fooJ crops at fHays),/on)nr {Sorghum vtilgarc), bdjra {PeuciUaria spicata), 
cacl. harrest. radkius), iuar {Cajanus itidicus), nmg {Phascolus 

mmi&o), tilH {Sesamum iiidkiim), sal iOryza saliva), hodra, 
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(P,T${'tiluvi s!oloiiifcrutii),snntai> {Panicum fftwieutitceuni'), chaoUt 
{DolLIici'i titriitg(thali {Arachis hyf'ontut) ; and at the rabi, 

wheat {Triftctmi ces/r.-nm), (Irani (Ciecr orictitmm), Jaii {Ilonlciim 
vfi.'Cffre), cisi (Lin’fii u'n'talisHnitint), masur {Etx'Um letis:)^ 

OiI^ccds arc tilli ( Scsamtint ituUcum), riimitlli {Guizolhf Oilicrdi, 
olti/cra^, and Hnseed. 

or fibres the niist important is cotton iiidtcum) ; san Filnn. 

(Ci'o.'o/irrjij jtit;cC‘i), and ttniban or ran (//tbisetnt cantiabhius) 
bcinc cultivated to a lesser e\(cnt. 

DilbfccJ, cuniiti-Eccd and coriander arc sown in small quantiticst 
and chillies, carlic, onions, tumieric. and RtnRcr in sonic quantity. 

Poppy is the only stimulant Rrown in Jaora. Silitmlanli. 

The rommonc'l fruitr and vecetaidcs are Ruav.as, mancocs, lemons, ymit* nnil 
cnstaribapplc;, iKimenranate':, plums, fips, nnilbcriy, plantain, 
pcacht'*. or.infjcs, tamarind, /totths ; and tlie vecetables usually 
1 ,’rown rabbif.e, liimiji. raddisli, carrot, bert-root, potato, orious 
counh, cncumlnT, cauliflowers, brinjals, and other native plants. 

is the staple food of the poor at all reason*, of the year, sinplr forJ 
n;ai.~c in the r.\ins .and Ihtjrn from November to March, while wheal r'a'i*- 
ir. con'ttmed by the rich thrmuthout the year, and by the middlo 
c;a''!s from Match to June. The aboriginal tribes live on /.o,/r(( 
and r<r»'ii'i and other inferior (trains. Tlic subsidiary’ crops proven 
arc tint.!, ♦ufo.-p, nr.rsir, clirt'd.r, and tiiar. 

No ne’.’.' as,T:riiit«ral implement', have Iwen introrluced, cacept 
the r.-iHer rtrrarcane ptc’s, which is now cencrally iisi-d for 
evtiacttm: the juice. A;i iron imdict for dr.twnn.’f w.ater from 
wclli h.a*. r.l o b' >-n tried, Intt h.".', not proved pojuiI.tr. 

The inlr-Kluction of fon-iitn varieties of 'ced h.as not been Impreiemetil 
attcadcil with in the famine year of I fnrclitn wheal *” **"*'*' 

and r’r.ini teed’: v.ere rown in r.rn.all quantities, but the plants did 
not cf.'.'.v V. fill, ni!i! bore no crain, 

Irrl.'.'itto:, is j:r.''».iic,ally confined to pojipy, suparcane, tntiufii'baU h'ifxinn 
ai.d ve.’elable': btine only aery r>fea'.ion.alIy used avilli at heat, ^ 

b. ariej, and cram. Kar'-pt in lf>V9.|*/00 when the r.ainfall w.as very 
£ canty, the v..atcr r.iijijdy h.r; alwayr. been r-ufficieiit. 

The ji'ineipal fourcra of av.ater arc avella .and or/iis. The avrtter 
i' r.ai'.i 1 from v.ell' and or/ris by the charnt and is distributed 
through e.h.itineI'..from lanl;:.; lanh irrication in, however, met 
avith only in a fete phcf-*., 

ui.as'.nry welfr. ordinarily cost about Ks. ’100 and A-.rc/ic/ur or Writ*. 

c. arthftj well:. iCs. 200. 
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Aicairiigatcd The normal irrigable area is 11,400 acres or 7 per cent, of the 
cultivated area. 

Cattlo. There is no speci<'l breeding establishment in the State. The 
tTabIc VII). agricultural classes keep cows and rear calves, and the local 
Malwi breed is produced here as elsewhere on ^e plateau. Their 
characteristics are a grey or silver grey colour, medium height, with 
. deep rnde frames and shapely bones with hard feet ; the dew lap and 
ioose skin on the neck is well developed and the hump p’ronunent. 
They are very strong and active. 

Horses, buffaloes, sheep, goats and to some extent camels are 
also reared. The average value of cows is Rs. 12, that of buffalos 
Rs. 60, goats Rs. 2'8, sheep Rs. 2, horses Rs.iO, asses Rs. 5, camels 
Rs. 50, oxen Rs. 20, 


Pastors . 
grounds. 


Cattlo Dis* 
oases. 


Oottlo lairs, 
( Table 
XXTIII.) 
Popuiatian 
engaged in 
agrieultuie. 


Takkavi. 


Since the famine of 1899-1900 much land has gone out of cnlti. 
vation resulting in an increase of grass land. Pasture grounds are 
ample everywhere and no difficulties are experienced in feeding 
cattle except in a case of absolute failure of the rains. . In a normal 
year grass and karW (dried jmvaf stalks) are more than sufficient, 
and villagers are able to sell green grass and karbi in cxccssof their 
own wants. 

Cultivators name a large number of diseases which affect cattle, 
the commonest are saftni'fidd, an abscess ; htrknri, an abdominal pain 
or cbolic ; kharai, foot and mouth disease ; and chilli, an aOection of 
the lungs. In almost ail cases Ifiring is first resorted to, internal 
remedies being ^ven as stimulants. 

A list of fairs is given in the Table XXVIII, 


In every village 86 to 90 percent, of the population live on agri- 
culture. Agriculturists belong to the Gujars, Kunbis, Dhakars, 
Dangis, Rajputs, Gadris, Sondhias, Mewatis, B,4gri5, and Anjanas 
castes. 

Ca.sh advances [tahhavtizxt made by the State to cultivators. The 
rabi takkavi is given in the latter half of October or in November 
and is realized in March. Khan} takkavi is given in the latter half 
of June and July and is realized in January, Interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent, per annum is charged by the State on these advances. 
Takkavi was formerly realised in kind at the rate called sawain 
li- maunds of grain being taken for every maund given. Now the 
sawain system has been abolbbed and interest is taken in cash. 
Takkavi is also given in the shape of bullocks, and is realised in 
instalments. On bullock takkavi given in cash interest at 6 per 


cent, is charged. 


Section H— Wages and Prioos. 
(Tables XIII and XIV.) 


The wages of both skilled and unskilled labour have during the 


last 30 years risen considerably, it is believed by about 60 per cent. 


Wages. 
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which is proved by the fact that a carpenter or smith who could ‘be 
engaged for As. 4 per day, .will not now accept less than As. 6 or 7 
per day. Unskilled labour, however, temporarily became cheaper 
during the famine of 1899-1900 owing to the influx of the people 
from the famine-stricken tracts of Rajpntana. On the other hand, 
reduction in population causes a rise when the immigrants leave 
the State. 

Prices of grain, oil-seeds, oil, cotton, leather, ghl have risen above Prices. 

50 per cent, owing to increased exportation, but are much steadier 
than formerly, while the prices of European stores, fine cloth, kero- 
sine oil, sugar and other articles of kirana, such as betel, spices, 
dyes, dried fruits, etc., have fallen. 

The condition of the different classes of tlie people is fair. The Material con- 
cultivator has, to a certain extent recovered from the effects of the dilion of the 
famine 1899-1900. The position of the middle classes has not " ^ 
improved materially as many professional men are obliged to keep 
up an appearance which entails a heavy drain upon their usually 
small incomes. The day labourer, however, has profited by the rise 
in tvages caused by famine and plague. 

Seotion HI-— Forests. 

{ Table IX, ) 

There are, strictly speaking, no forests in the State. Of the XtccB. 
trees met with the haWl, sagatt, mango, khajiir, bamboo, fiiin, and 
jamun arc used for building purposes. The viahua is used for food 
while liquor is distilled from its flowers, the residue, after the liquor 
has been extracted, be'mg given to cattle. An oil is also extracted 
from its seed, which is generally adulterated with ghl. 

The commonest grasses found are saicati, balbij, and jejru, the Gross**- 
seed of which is eaten by the people in famines. Among the grasses 
on which cattle graze are gouda’masttrt, guurddi, kalla, lampria 
onia, hdns {Im^crata spontanea), and bhalia. 

Certain grass lands (bit's) are reserved, no cattle being allowed to 
graze on them, the gra^s being cut and staclied for the use of the 
State. Timber is allowed to bo cut only from those jungles which 
arc not reserved. 

The jungles are in charge of the iabsilddrs, who are assisted by Control, 
forest patrols. Timber is sold, but cultivators are allowed to cut 
sufficient wood for building purposes and for their, agricultural, 
implements, free of charge. The cattle of villages adjoining forests 
are allowed to graze in them free of dues, but these cattle must be • 
brought back to the village at night. Poor people arc allowed to 
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bring in ahead-load of any hind of jungio produce without payleg 
any duty. 

Aron. The area under reserve and unclassed forests is about 63,600 

acres. 

Hercnue. Revenue is derived from forest only by sale proceeds of grajs 
The receipts were in 1890, Rs. 600 ; 1900, Rs. 590 ; 1901, Rs. 159; ■ 
and 1905, Rs. 1,275. > 

Concessions Concessions are given to encourage the clearance of juagle. 

tocnltivators revenue is taken from the newly 

cleared land, in the second year a quarter of the usual rate is 
levied. The demand increases gradually every year till, it reaches 
the full rate of assessment in the fourth year. Fruit trees planted 
by cultivators during their tenure of land are treated as their 
private property and they can dispose them of like other properly 
in their possession. 

Minas, Bagris and Kunbis live and work in the jungl» 
in jnng e, engaged on forest wotk ' 

are for a man 3 annas, a woman 2, and a cliild ij' daily. 

Classes. Trees are divided into two classes ; Paihd histfiH ( valuable trees) 

and h«e/(c//« Wsffw (ordinary). , , , 

In the first class are mango ( Man^fera in^ica ), tamarind ( IPe- 
iiitiriitdiis indica ), habil ( Accacia arahka ), shishaiit ( Daliefflk 
sissu ), jdimm ( Eugeni jambolmia ), khcijiir ( Phaiiix daetyUfera)i 
sandal {Santalum album), dhdman (Grewia vestita), mahud (Bus- 
sia lafifolia ), iemm (Diospyros toiimtosa), her {Zhy^hus 
kabil (Feroniselephantum), hlmir I4cacia catechu), bamboo (various 
kinds), hhiriti {Mimusops hexandra). In the second class ate 
dhdora {Amgeissus lalifolia), ihejra ( Prosopis spicigera), gonda 
{Cofdia inyxd), giilar ( Ficus ghmerata ) , khakra ( Butea frondosa)i • 
pipal ( Ficus religosa ), bar ( Ficus indica ), karonda (Cffrissn 
carandas), karanj (Porgamm glabra), harm {Terminalia chebiila)> 
behdda { Terimualia bekrka), amalfds ( Cassia fistula ). 

Section IF.-Hines and Minerals. 

Except a few stone quarries there are no known mineral deposits 
Btonequstt ss Importance. The quarries are worked chiefly by Chamars 

and Mewatis. 

Section V-— Arts and Mannfaotures. 

a indns. Crude opium from the Tal, Barkhera and Barauda iahsils is 
■ made into opium .at Jaora, that from Malhargnrh and Sanjij going 
to Mandasor. The etude opium is purchased from the cultivators 
by dealers and their agents and brought to the factory. ' 
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Balais, Kolis, Salvis and Bbambis weave coarse clotb called khadl. Cotton 
rc 2 i and susi, etc., which are considered much more durable and 
warmer than English manufactured cloth and are used chiefly by 
the labouring classes. 


Printing on various fabrics as dupaiia, dlioits, atigocJihas and Cotton 
handkerchiefs is practised at Jaora where there is an extensive 
manufacture of these stuffs. Carpets, blankets, tape (neiadr), khddi, 
etc., are also prepared in the Central Jail at Jaora. 

Certain articles of jewellery characteristic of the State are made Jewellery, 
in Jaora, they are Hira-tarash-pazeb, of silver, bdlas or ear-rings of 
gold, and gold and silver buttons. 


The brass lotas manufactured in Jaora are noted for their good Brass and 
, , . copper work, 

workmanship. 


A ginning factory was established at Jaora in 1892. It contains Description 
16 gins worked by a 20-horse power engine. The present staff fndustS 
employed in the factory consists of ten hands,, while the temporary (Table XI). 
staff employed in the busy season, from December to March, 
numbers 50. Wages are paid at the rate of As. 3 for men and As. 2 
for women, per diem. 

The cotton seed (jbiuola) from the ginning factory is of less value 
for sowing than that obtained from cotton cleared by hand. 

Section Vl.—Commerce and Trade. 

Before 1895.the taxes levied on merchandise were so exorbitant 
as to paralyse trade. A regular and easy tariff was then introduced, 
resulting in an immediate increase in commerce. Formerly a curious 
custom existed, by which money was lent by bankers to persons in 
State service on a State guarantee ; this system has been entirely 
abolished, as the indebtedness of the employees often told very 
severely on the State, which was obliged to settle their debts. The 
chief medium of exchange is the Government rupee and hundts ; 
currency notes are not much used. 

The principal exports are cotton, opium, poppy-seed, rdmiilU, grain. Exports and 
tobacco, linseed, and til ; and imports grain, piece-goods, sugar, rice, imports, 
yams, ropes, tanned hides, metalware, kerosine oil, salt, and tea. 

Opium, cotton, poppy-seed, linseed, and grain are exported to 
Gujarat and Bombay ; while, on the other hand, a considerable 
quantity of grain is imported from United Provinces and Oudh and 
the Punjab, 

The chief centre of trade is Jaora. Weekly markets are held in all ojnjjgj 
the tahslls except Barkhera. The Jaora market is attended by o£ trade, 
about 3,000 sellers and buyers, and the tahsil markets by about 400 
or 500 persons. Grain, cattle, and daily requisites are sold in these 
markets. The markets are both distributing and collecting centres. 
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The chief arlicles of distribution being potlerj’i country cloth, grain, 
vegetables, oil, etc. The sellers are generally also producers. Bar- 
ter is not uncommon in sales of vegetables and grain-betwecn 
villagers. Banias generally collect local produce at these fairs and 
export it to Jaora, or more distant places where a demand e.vists. 

Calleotini! - blessrs. Grilham & Co. have a bulk oil depot at Jadra, The 
ing n^Bctee.* native firms are those of Gobind Barn Khcmnij, Girdhari 
Lai, Sri Newas, Raghunath DiiE, Har Bhagat Das, Baldco Das, 
Riim Chandra, Guiji Jagann.nlh, Lachminarayan,Badri Nar.ayan,Bidi 
Chand Bacbhraj, Moti Nardynn, Punamchand I’DIpchand. These 
native firms deal principally in grain, opium, sugar, and cloth. 

Prinripat The castes and classes engaged in commerce arc Oswal Banias 
S'nnVuicir^* Malwa and Agarwnl Banias from Shekhnwati. They deal chiefly 
seroral func- in grain, cotton, opium and cloths. Shia Muhammadan Bohorcs 
deal in European stores, metalware, spices, and oil. The Banias do 
some banking business, standing security for cultivators for the pay- 
ment of State dues. Parsis deal in European stores and native 
liquor ; Kunjr.ds in spices, such as onions, garlic, ginger, chili, 
turmeric and coriander. 


tions. 


IlontM ivml 
inrilc or&iiti' 
Bge. 


The principal trade route is the Rajputana-M.alw.a Railway, and 
'* various roads, the mostimportant being the Jaora-Piploda road, Jaora* 
Ratlam road, and Jaora-Nimach road. Merchandise is conveyed 
by carts or by pack animals, bullocks, camels or ponies to the 
railways. The agricultural classes, Banjaras, Mcwalis and Jats arc 
the principal persons engaged in carriage. 

Opium is exported to Bombay by rail and grain to Gujarat, ^Icw<ar, 
and the Berar District of the Central Provinces. The Ipst named 
place takes a large amount of jowar. 

Village shop. Shopkeepers are found only in largo villages. They are usually 


keepers. 


Bail nays. 


Tnflucnoc on 
luminc. 


Banias by caste and sell all necessary articles, provisions, etc., to 
villagers and travellers, while buying grain, ght, opium and oilseed 
from villagers for export. They often barter spices, tobacco, g«r, 
and oil for grain, uith vdllagers. 

SeotioQ 711.— Mobqb of Communlaation. 

( Table XV. ) 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes througli the town of Jaora 
and also traverses the iahsll of Malbargarb, with a station at the 
latter place. 

The influence of railways was marked during the famine of 
1899-1900. Grain was imported from the Punjab in very largo 
quantities by grain dealers, and merchants made considerable profits. 
But for the railway there would have been general migration. 
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Many technical terms have been introduced both in regard to On Unjuiigo. 
travelling and the carriage of goods, while the general use of English 
has become more common owing to easy communication with big 
towns in British India. 

Caste rules have been relaxed on journeys owing to the necessity on religion, 
of sitting next to persons of impure caste, and the difficulties 
attendant on ablution and feeding. On the other hand, communication 
between isolated sections of different castes is easier and the bonds 
of caste brotherhood have been drawn tighter. 

There are two metalled roads in the main block of the State, the BosuI sysicm 
Mhow-Nimach road, which after crossing the Malcni river passes (T“hlo XV). 
through the State for 12 miles, and the Jaorn>Piploda road with a 
length of about 18 miles. Both these roads are maintained by 
Government. 

A combined Post and Telegraph Office has been opened at Jaora Tost nmt 
with branch P6st Offices at Barauda, Malhargarh, Nawabganj, 

Sanjit, and Tal. XXIX). 

Section VIIL— Famine. 

( Table XXX. ) 

A total failure of the crops was unknown before 1899-1900 
though occasionally cither the hharif or rabi failed partially, but 
never both crops. The average rainfall recorded at Jaora during the 
year 1899-1900 was 12 8 inches, or less than half that received in a 
normal year. The rains opened well, heavy showers falling through- 
out Juno. In July, however, no rain was received. The sudden 
f.ailurc of the monsoon caused the loss of the entire hhanf crop, and 
fodder was verj' scarce. Hopes were entertained that the situation 
might bo saved by good winter rains, that have never been known to 
fail in Malwa, but contrary to all precedent, they also failed. The 
result was a total loss of the rabi crop also. Immigration from Mewfir 
and Mnrw.ar had commenced early in 1899 nnd continued throughout 
the year. From the beginning of January 1900 to the end of August, 
owing to the consumption of unwholesome food, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
and other stomachic disorders prcv.ailcd, and a virulent typo cf 
cholera raged from April to July. These diseases claimed 12,000 
victims, of whom 9,000 wore inhabitants of Jaora and 3,000 from 
other States. About 8 per cent, of tho population was carried by 
these diseases. 

Eclicf works were opened and gratuitous relief afforded to all 
who required it. 

The cost of affording relief, both on works and by free grants, 
amounted to over 2 hlchs, the Stale supporting 11T6 per cent, of tho 
population daily for several months. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

(Tables XVI to XXVII.) 

Seotion I.— Administration* 

*1^®' Before 1818 Jaora formed part of the Indore State. The admi* 
nistration up to as late as 1886 was of ratlicr an incoherent and 
irregular description. The present system was inaugurated by 
Yar Muliammad Khan on his appointment as minister to Nawab 
Muhammad Ismail Khan in 1886, 

A^“'nisira* The State is, for administrative purposes, divided into four 

sioDii fu’/tsifs of Jaora, Barauda, Tal-Barlchera, Sanjit-Malbiirgarh and 

(Table VIII). the Nawabganj, Eachts/isil is in charge of a iahVdar 
assisted by a mib-tahsildar and the usual staff. The revenue 
work is in charge of the Mmmgo, who supervises ^e jtatwans and 
other subordinate revenue officials. The small tappa of Nawabganj 
is in charge of an aiml. 

Chief. The Chief is the final authority in all general administrative and 
civil judicial matters. In criminal cases, however, he is required to 
submit all sentences involving death to the Political authorities for 
confirmatiem. The Chiefs court is known as the JIorintma.r.aTfyo. 
ijlSs hhas sarhdr Jaora, 

Mlnisier. nrinistcr is the principal executive officer and acting under 

the Chiefs orders disposes of cases of every description, revenue, 
criminal and civil, sending up sentences involving the penally of 
death or imprisonment for life to the Chief for liis consideration.' 
The minister also exerdses a general supervision over the working of 
every department of the State and can appoint or dismiss any 
member of the subordinate service with the exception of the heads 
of Departments. 

Deyxilments. The following aro the chief departments of the administration— the 
Revenue department. Financial department, Judicial department, 
Educational department. Military department, Police department. 
Public works department, Medical department, KarkhaiiajSt or 
Chief’s personal establishments, and the Vakilaf dealing with corres- 
pondence between the Political Agent and the Daibar, 

Village attio- Certain recognised officials exist in every village. The imhvSri 
. is the village accountant, who keeps up the' records of the State 
revenue demand, agricultural statistics, and the accounts of all 
transactions between the cultivator and his sureties ; the ^aiel exer. 
rises a general supervision over the village, reports offences, assists 
in extending cultivation, and in the collection of the State demands. 
He is also responsible for the waste of produce by cultivators; the 
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havildaf reports every matter, great or small, relating to the collection 
of the revenue demand to the tahsildar, and tvatches the crop of 
cultivators who have not given surety for the payment of their 
revenue; the chauktddr keeps watch and ward in the village, reports 
the commission of offences to the police, assisting the latter in trac- 
ing criminals ; the saon-btttai reports on all affairs of general interest 
and secs to the supply of pro-rdsions to the State ofHcials visiting 
villages. As an instance, the village of Sohangarh may be taken, 
with a population of 542 persons living in 232 houses. 

The area amounts to 1,227 acres ( 1,964 hig/ias ), of which 152 
acres ( 243 bigltas ) are irrigated. The village possesses 475 head 
of cattle, of which 451 belong to cultivators, 200 being used for 
agricultural purposes. The prewiling cultivating caste is the Kunbi 
(41). The principal village oflicials are a patwarl on Rs. 10 a 
month, paid by the State ; two patch holding rent free land worth 
Rs. 93 and Rs. 88 per annum respectively, two c/mwitirfdrs with land 
worth Rs. 86 and 70 ; a havildar (State servant) on Rs. 4 a month ; 
and a gaon-balai with land worth Rs. 22 a year, who also receives 
haks worth Rs. 27 a year from the villagers. 

Seotion II.— Law and Justice. 

(Tables XVI and XVII. ) 

No regular judicial system existed during the time of Nawabs Enrty dnys. 
Ghafur Khan and Gbaus Muhammad Khan, most cases being 
disposed of verbally. Only cases of great importance were reduced 
to w'riting and evidence recorded and a regular written judgment 
issued. Imprisonment was awarded for short terms only and res- 
pectable offenders were usually punished by confinement within 
the palace w.alls. Sentence of death was seldom passed and event 
if passed, was usually commuted to life imprisonment ; accused 
were never handcuffed. 

In 1886 y.ar Muhammad Khan on bis appointment as minister, Present 
gradually introduced a judicial system modelled on that of Britis 
India, adapted to suit local requirements, and appointed a retired 
Extra Assistant Commissioner from Bcrar as head of the judicial 
department. All tahsVdafs c.xercisc magisterial powers in their 
respective lahsils, three holding second and three including the Naib 
tahsildar of Sanjit third class magisterial powers, and three out 
of the five tahsildars .ire empowered to hear civil suits, when the 
value of the subject matter does not exceed Rs. 500. The NSib 
iahsiUdar of Sanjit can hear civil suits up to the value of Rs. 50. 

In 1892 a local Criminal Procedure Code was issued with a Lcgtelatlon. 
schedule of offences based on the Code of British India. 'Whenever 
any question .arises, which cannot be settled by existing laws, a 
reference ismsido to the minister, who with the Chief’s concurrence 
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issues a circular) deciding the point or points for the guidance of the 
courts concerned, and such circular has the force of law. Circulars 
regulating the procedure of the 'courts and the service of the sum* 
mons and ^varrants are also issued from time to time by the minister 
who deals with the enacting, amending, or repealing of any law in 
consultation with the Nawab. 


Oodesond The codes issued in the State are the Criminal Code of Jaora 
laws. State, with schedules of offences, and the Civil Procedure Code 
(British), also circulars and regulations issued by the minister deal- 
‘ ing with various subjects, such as procedure, police, excise matters, 
and the like. 


Powers. 


Powers of 
conrt:. 


Name of Court, 


To entertain 
suits. 


Imprison- 

ment. 


Fine. 


Whipping. 


Minister „ | Any value, 


Chief Judge 


Sub-Judge and] 
Magistrate, First 
Class. 


Appellate Only 


Rs. 15,000 


Rs. 1000 


S years 


6 months , 


Rs. 1,000 


Rs. ISO. 


24 stripes . 


G stripes 


Appeal. 


Second ap* 
peal from 
Chief 
Judge. 

First ap- 
peal from 
I ower 
Court. 


Magistrate, Sec- 
ond Clas*. 


3 months .. 


Rs. 76.. 


MagistrBte,Third 

Clas<. 

Miinsif at Jaora 
Town. 


Rs. COO 


3 weeks 


Rs. *5 


High Court or A final appeal lies to the Chief in civil suits and in criminal cases 
Zfurafa-iala. those involving transportation or imprisonment for life require his 
.confirmation, while cases involving a death sentence require to be 
confirmed by the Political authorities. 

Coit. The cost of the judicial establishment is about Rs, 14,000 a year. 

Value of pro- The value of property litigated on from 1880 to 1900 was 13 
in 1905 it was Rs. 35,000. 

The rate of fees leviable on the institution of civil suits on both 
the original and appellate side is 5 per cent, on the value of the suit 
and on saUa suits 10 per cent. 


Fees. 
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Plaints or inrmornnda of appeal in suits to establish or disprove 
aright of occupancy arc levied at the rate of 10 per cent., but plaints 
or memoranda of appe.al in.'suits to obtain possession of a wife 
arc admitted free. 

Section III.— Plnnnco. 

(Tables XVIllandXlX.) 

Up to ISIS while J.aora was still a part of Holkar's dominions.' 
and durin;; the nile of Nan.ab Abdul Ghafur Kh.nn and his successor 
* Xnw.abGliaus Miihamnmd Klmii, no regul.ar fin.incial system cNistcd 
thouch accounts of a sort appe.ar tolmvc been rendered. After the 
death of Nawab Ghaus 3fuhamm.ad Khan and during the minority 
of Xaw.ib Ismail Kh.an when Ifazr.at Nur Kh.an w.as appointed 
minister, he introduced a regul.ar yc.atly budget and established a 
proper control over the finances. 

The Sl.ite financial yc.nr is now reckoned from 1st June to 31st rmnii 
May, Tlie budget is prep.arcd bcfori: the conimcnccincnt of the 
new year and no deviation is allowed from it. On the evpirj. of 
six nicnt!i>. a revired hudget ir. prepared in February, and accounts 
arc adjusted accordingly. 

All he.sdv of department', are required to rend in their luidgcts to 
the minister who checks llirm and forwards them to the Sl.sle 
Accountant.Gcner.sl. The heads of the Jiidtcinl, liduc.ntional and 
Medical dcjf.srtinents after coniultinK ami ohUining the s.melion 
of the niiniMer submit their budgets direct to tbc .\ccountanl- 
Gcneral's ofilce. The Account.snt.Gcaeral incorpoi.atc;. all dtp.irt 
i«<’ntnl budgets into a gcncr.ii budget for the St.'ite. 

All r.ums rceiivrd in the t.i/isi/s are drimsiicd with the tifiiMt- 
dill' in the district frc.a'urics situated at e.acli frihii/. When tbc 
amount of the deposit exceeds a fixed amount for each dep.xrlmrnt 
it is rc.mitted to the Centr.al trc.%swry at J.aom. 

Income is received at the St.ate treasury on a cash rnnitfanco note 
called an iVsd/; payments being made on bills. A copy of the balance 
I beet with the dct.xib. of all receipts and payments i*. submitted 
daily to tbc niinistcrY ofTme and another copy to the Accountant* 
Gcacr.xrr. cSicr, svlirre the items are audited and compared with the 
ifsi'iii and bills wbicii arc also rent daily to the Account.snt. General's 
office from the treasury, liacli drp.srttn'-nt submits a d.sily baksnee 
tlif el to the Accounl.snt'Gf neral's olficc svbm n general b.slsnce sheet 
for the whole St.ste fs prepared and submitted daily to the minister's 
ofTiee. Kfi bill c.aa l>n passed by the Accountant-General for which 
prr.vMon i*. not made in the budget. A bill beyond the biulgrtrd 
grant ran b" passed only when special s.anction for it i'. given by fho 


• '1 Mu ;i»I."Pr(i hy «l.e Jijft.jfr fec»nl»«.f Alnhn U.Vi't lime* 
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minister. The Accountant-General has also to see that the money 
paid out on account of salaries or contingencies has been applied 
to its proper use. The pay and contingent receipts are sent to the 
Accountant-General's office where they are checked and filed. .Reve- 
nue collections made on account of the State cannot be spent but 
must be remitted to the treasury. No altemtions can be made in 
the budgeted grants except by the minister. 

Ecrenac nnd The normal income and expenditure is 8'5 lakhs and 7'3 lakhs 

Expenditure, respectively. The table below shews the revenue at different 
•periods : — 


Year. 

Land Revenue. 

Other sources. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

1823 

3,04,000 

1,22,000 

4,26,000 * 

1885 

6,43,400 

81,200 

7,24,600 

1881-90 

6,35,631 

1,32,959 

7,68,590 

1898-99 

7,05,500 

59,800 

7,65,300 

1891-1900 

6,19,202 

2,09,774 

8,28,976 

1900-01 

4,27,011 

3,13,779 

7,40,790 

1901-02 

3,27,368 

2,28,979 

5,56,347 

1902-03 

5,80,860 

2,93,499 

8,74,359 

1903-04 

5,06,534 

1,91,342 

6,97,876 

1904-05 

2,54,633 

1,65,339 

4,19,972 

1905-06 

5,22,117 

1.88,093 

7,10,210 

1906-07 

6,11.046 

1,58,876 

7.69,923 

Average 

5,11,441 

1,78,803 

6,90,244 


The revenues have grown considerably since 1823, the net income 
between 1889 and 1899 the famine year amounting to Rs. Ii32f000 
under all heads of revenue. 


The pernicious Shistajarl system which was in vogue in former 
times under which not only a single village but some times several 
^afgattas were leased out to contractors has been replaced by the 
khalsa system under which the State deals directly with its tenant 
through its tahsildars. 

The growth of customs, excise and miscellaneous cesses is due to 
the expansion of trade and the increased general opulence of the 
people. The growth of opium cesses is due to the extensive culti- 
vation of poppy. Under the heads of Stamp, Registration and 
Judicial, increase is due to the efiScient organisation of those depart- 
ments. After the death of Nawab Gbaus Muhammad Khan^ when 
Hazrat Nur Khan managed the State during the minority of 
Muhammad Ismail Khan, the sources of revenue developed rapidly 
and the net amount of increase under all heads fill 1873, when the 

period of minority ended, amounted to Rs. 43,367. 

^ Malcolm's Certfrai India 1, soi, and State records. 
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- Under the administration of Khan Bahadur Yar Muhammad Khan, 

C. S. L, the revenue grew still further and the net increase in reve- 
nue from 1889 till 1899 amounted to Rs. 1,31,726. 

In 1896 after the liquidation of the heavy liabilities, irrigation ' 

works on a considerable scale were taken in hand and had not the 
famine of 1899-1900 crippled the resources of the State a still greater . 
advance would have been made in revenue. 

The year of famine, jnoreover, was followed by a year of epidemic 
fever which carried off a large number of cultivators, in consequence 
of which a considerable area both of irrigated and dry land was left 
uncultivated, and the revenue in 1902 fell by Rs. 1*3 lakh as com- 
pared with 1898. The famine thus not only caused a decrease in the 
revenue collections and swallowed up the State savings amounting 
to about 3 lakhs, necessitating the borrowing of 3 lakhs from the 
Government of India, but also reduced the reA’cnue paying population 
and retarded recovery. 

Subjoined is the campa.ra.tive statement of expenditure under prin- Exponditare, 
cipal heads for several years (returns for 1823 are not available}. 


Teera- 

Collection 

Of 

Betenno. 

Army 

and 

Police 

Oenoml 
Adminletra- 
• tion.* 

Other heads. 

Total. 


HSa 

Hs. 

Rs, 

Rs- 

Rs. 

1881-90' 

31,969 

54,101 

1,38,458 

4,00,957 

6,25,485 

1891-1900 

41,980 

62,317 

1,26,257 

6,88,376 

9,18,930 

1900-01 

52.910 

66,869 


7,91,386 

10,23,735 

1901-02 

59,955 

67,583 

1,15,533 

5,97,167 

8,40,238 

1902-03 

62.662 

69,051 


6,22,992 

8,76,214 

1903-04 

64,285 

67,547 

1,14,540 

4,81,356 

7,27,728 

1904-05 

48,756 

62.524 

1,02,861 

3,17,225 

5.31, 366 

1905-06 

46,191 

59,831 


4,53,506 

6;74,635 

1906-07 

44,125 

59,326 

1,15,868 

5,24,839 

7,44,158 

Average. 

il 

50,315 

63,238 

1,18,078 

5,41,978 

7,73,609 


Before the year 1885 the army absorbed a large share of the State 
income. The expenditure on both army and police in 1898 under 
the new organisation was far below that on the army alone in 1885. 
The chief's personal allowance before 1885 was also excessive 


' No Police In this year. 

• I.w nnd 7DitIco nnd Chiefe ostabliabment. 
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( Rs. 28,000 ), acid the figures for 1898 and 1902 in the table lepresenl 
the Chief’s personal allowance together with the pay of his servants. 
The cost of revenue collection includes establishment and also the 
datni cess (amounting to Rs, 5,500) made to istimrari Thakurs’. 

Owing to the embarrassed condition'of the State finances in 1885, 
all public works were stopped, but in subsequent years a school, a jail, 
a hospital and court buildings were constructed, but other projects 
under contemplation were delayed by the famine of 1899-1900 and 
indebtedness. The State receives tribute from several Thakurs in 
Salim Shdhi currency and in consequence of the depreciation of 
that currency suffers some loss. The tribute and other payments 
made by the guaranteed Thakurs amount to Rs. 70,290, Salim 
Shahi or roughly about Rs. 40,000 British currency. The rate of 
exchange is fixed annually by the local administration. 

ComAOE. The rupee used in the State at its ‘ foundation was the Salim 

Silver. Shahi coined at Partabgarh by Raja Salim Singh, and the rate of 

exchange of the Salt nt Shahi with the Government rupee and also of 
other local currencies such as the Indore and Gwalior Mali, and 
the B««dt and Kolah rupee was always fluctuating. In 1895, 
therefore, the Salim Shahi currency was abandoned and the 
British rupee substituted for it. The introduction of the British 
rupee has proved most beneficial. The State was one of the first to 
convert its coinage which was effected at a premium of only 130 
rupees for 100 British. Since the introduction of the Government 
rupee, the value of the Salim Shahi has depreciated considerably 
and the rate of exchange has now risen to about 200 Salim Shahi 
to 100 British. The exchange \vas carried out by causing all court 
fees to be paid in British coin after October 1st, 1895, while from 
the beginning of 1896 the revenue demand and tribute were also 
taken in this coin, and fram November all State transactions were 
carried on in this currency. For the State accounts and transac- 
tions the exchange rate has now been permanently fixed at 125 
Salim Shahi for 100 British. 

Copper. The State has never coined gold or silver. A State copper 
currency is still used-* The monopoly of coining copper appears 
from the records of the Slate to have been formerly vested in a 
contractor. The difference between the intrinsic and the established 
value of the coin was the contractor’s profit. The copper coinage 
manufactured in former days in Jaora. mint varied from that now 
current, being about 5 mashas in weight. Afterwards a new piece 
weighing one tola was strudc, followed by another of rather less 
than a tola in weight. These were rudely cut pieces bearing usually 


» i. A. B., LXVI, page 261. 
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only a portion of the stamp, and their size and value were 
constantly* varying. 

A fixed weight was introduced in 1895, the coin being inashas 
In weight, and similar to the Government copper coinage both in 
weight and dimensions. 

The exchange value of the present copper coinage in regard to a 
British rupee varies from 20 and 24 gandas, one gattda consisting 
of four single or two double pice. 

Beotion IV.— Ziand. Bsvenue. 

(Table XX.) 

The State is the sole proprietor of the soil. The systems on which Syatem. 
the land revenue is collected are known as the kltdlsd andmust^yri. 

In early days practically only the second form existed. In khalsd 
lanA, the State deals directly with the cultivators through its 
officers. Though the leases are granted direct by the State, the 
revenue in khalsd land is not always collected directly from 
cultirators but through the tt^ddrs { money lenders ), who usually 
stand surety for the revenue due from several cultivators. When 
dealing with the cultivators directly, the State keeps watch over 
the crop, and if necessary, realizes the demand by the sale of the 
produce. In mustdjari lands the State farms out its rights to certain 
lessees ( mnstdfirs ), who agree to pay a fixed sum annually. The 
muslafirs realise from the cultivators the total assessed demand for 
the villages included in their lease. The power of altering the rate 
of assessment is enjoyed by the wustdftrs, who can increase 
the demand for land rent without the interference on the part of the 
State. However, the system of mustdjari having proved injurious 
to the interest of the State, as well as of the cultivators, is being 
totally abolished. The khalsd land is leased out annually at a 
specified revenue, the leases being renewed every year. 

No systematic survey or settlement of the State has been as yet SeUlemcnt. 
made, and the present demand is based on the old rough assessment 
in force, when the State was founded. 

The rates paid for different classes of soil are given below : — Rates. 


Classes of Soil. 

Rates per acre. 

Maximun. 

Minimum. 

1. Adan or irrigated poppy or 

Rs. a. p. 

22 8 0 

Rs. a. p. 

10 5 0 

garden land. 

2. Bara (manured land}... 

4 10 .0 

2 13 0 

3. Bankar 

10 0 0 

4 10 0 


2 0 0 

1 0 0 


No special rates are levied for particular kinds of crop ; irrigated 
land pays a higher rate than unirngated of the same class. 
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Incidence. 


Oollcotton. 


The incidence of the land revenue assessment is about Rs. 27-4-9 
per head and the net balance remaining to the cultivators, after the 
payment of the Stale revenue demand, and the cost of cultivation is 
about Rs. 26-12-iO per head. The average annual income of a 
cultivator, with a farhily of four persons is estimated at Rs. 107-3-4 
or Rs. 8-15-0 per member. It is calculated that, on the occurrence of 
famine after a period of four or five normal years, a cultivator with 
a family of four can withstand it without having to borroiv money. 

Revenue is collected in four instidments {iaiith). In the month of 
September when the maize crop is ready the cultivators arc required 
to furnish security for the revenue demand and for the amount of any 
adviince they may have received as takkavi for food, the purcluasc 
of bulloclcs, seed, or agricultural implements. Most cultivators then 
furnish the required security through tlpdars (money lenders), by 
which the State’s right of direct collection from the cultivator is 
transferred to the tlpdar. The lipdar executes a w'riltcn bond to 
pay this demand into the treasury in four instalments. On the 
receipt of this bond the cultivator is discharged of his oblig.ation 
and the State deals only with the tlpdar, 

Cultiviitors who cannot furnish security p.iy their revenue direct 
to the lahstidars. 

In cases where there is no tipddr as the crops ripen, the g/rdowar 
or paiwSri makes an appraisement of standing grain, and fields of 
which the produce is considered suflicient to cover the Slate 
demands are WMlchcd by the tahsilddrs or ndib lahsdddrs, being 
put under the immediate charge of a bavtlddr until they arc cut 
and sold and the revenue has been recovered from the proceeds. 
The entire value of the out-turn of poppy and linseed croi» and the 
greater portion of the whe-at and gram crops is taken from the 
cultivator, while of maize .and /owdr crops a sutricicnt quantity for the 
maintenance of the cultivators is left to tlicm. After both harvests 
are gathered, the cultivator’s accounts are made up according to the 
average market rates during the year. Cullh-ators of assured 
honesty are allowed to sell the produce of their fields themselves 
and pay the State demand. No' security is taken from such 
cultiviitors and no guard is placed over their crops. 

In times of scarcity or famme an appraisement is made of stand- 
ing crop and after deducting the amount of grain necessary for the 
cultivator’s maintenance the State demand is satisfied as far as ' 
possible by sale of the remainder, the realisation of the balance 
against the cultivator being suspended. Should the actual value 
of the out.turn bo above the appraised value, the State leaves 
the balance to the cultivator. 
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During the famine of 1899-1900 oat of a revenue demand of 
Rs- 7’8 lakhs only Rs. 2*3 lakhs were realised. Of the outstanding 
balance against the cultivators of Rs. 5*5 lakhsi Rs. 3*2 lakhs 
were remitted in honour of the coronation of His Imperial Majesty 
King Edward VII and later on the balance of Rs. 2*3 lakhs. , 

The forms of tenure obtaining in the State are istimrati, #«»/s#dy«Vi*Uand tenure, 
and muafi. In making settlements with certain Rajput Thakurs 
lands were granted to them in istimrar or permanent tenure at a 
iised quit rent. The practice was not followed in other cases 
and it has ceased to exist. The istintrardars have no power to 
sell or mortgage the lands, but they and their descendants are 
entitled to enjoy their rights in perpetuity. To mustdjirs or farmers 
of revenue land is let for periods extending up to 20 years. On 
the expiration of the period if the Darbar finds that the musfafir 
has exerted himself to increase the revenue either by bringing new '• 
land under cultivation or by improving its quality, it continues the 
lease of the bolding for another period of 20 years, charging an 
enhanced fate equal to one-fourth of the increased revenue. 

Mtiafi lands are as the word implies revenue free holdings. Muafi 
grants were made in charity or as a reward for good and loyal 
service by the former rulers of the State. They are held in perpe- 
tuity and the holders ba^ e absolute power to alienate either by sale 
or mortgage. Haqqulkhidmat\sXQ lands given in return for service 
and are of two classes : those lands which arc granted to village 
officials, such as patch, chauktddrs, halais and menials which are 
revenue free, and secondly those given at reduced rates to pawdddrs, 
the old cultivators of the village, chiefly Riijputs whose duty it is to 
be present when called on, and who can also be employed to keep 
watch and ward in the village. Lands given in return for service 
cannot be sold or mortgaged by the holders and can be resumed 
by the State on failure to perform the duty for which they were 
granted. 

Cultivators receive lands on yearly leases (paftds). This custom 
is a very old one. In the early period of the State history, written 
leases were not actually granted, but the arrangement was well under- 
■stood. Now written leases are given annually to cultivators, stating 
the amount of the demand, and that it will be realised in four 
instalments on fixed dates, any loss or gain due to the character 
of the harvest being borne by the cultivator, who can in no 
case throw up any land specified in the lease within the period 
for which it is granted. The late Nawab Ghaus Muhammad Khan 
made a rule, that if a cultivator excavated a well on his land at his 
own cost, and thereby converted his land into irrigated area, 
revenue was to be charged not exceeding half the o: dinary irrigated 
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rates in force in the State, Much new land was, under this 
inducement, brought into cultivation. The rule is still in foicr, 
Persons digging a well have powers to sell or mortgage it, innhidi ’ 
ease the liability of meeting the State demand is transferred to tie 
buyer or mortgagee. 

Sootion 7.— Miscollnncoas Bevenue. 

{Table XXL) 

m excisable articles consumed in Jaora are foreign liquors, 

^ country spirit, gaiija, bhaug, cheniu, opium, and majtiiii. The 

hast is an intoxicating sweetmeat prepared of bliatig leaves fned 
in g/ii and mixed with the syrup of sugar. The genera] export 
Opinm, of crude opium or c/iik is prohibited, except from tbe Malhaigarb 
and Sanjit Misils. These tabsi/s are so far from Jaora that it is 
more convenient for local mercliants to send the ebii to Mandasor 
and Ratham. An export duly of Rs* 14-6.6 per ui.aund is levied 
on Malhargarh and Sanjit crude opium and on rmy opium allowed to 
be exported from other parts of Jaora territory under special pe^ 
mission. An export duty on manufactured ball opium is levied at 
the rate of Rs, 2-2-5 per dbati of 5 seers. Duty on manufactured 
ball opium prepared from crude opium imported from places withm 
lOOAos (200 miles) distant from the State is levied at Rs. 0 15-li 
per dhari and duty on crude opium imported from phices above 
100 kos distant at Ro. 0-10-6) per dhan. Opium taken to tbe 
Government scales for export is subject to duty at the followiag 
rates per dicst:— 

(i). On a chest of HO lbs. w'eight of ball opium of Jaora produce 
the duty is Rs. 30-0-9. 

(li). On a chest of crude opium of foreign produce from a place 
under 100 kos the duty isRs- 13-4-0; and from a place 
over 100 kos distant Rs. 9-4-0. 

The acreage sown with poppy w.as in 1895-96, 17,872 ; 1900-01, 
9,648; 1901-02, 6.995; 1902-03, 7,416; 1903-04, 11,167; 1904-05, 
4,770; 1905-06, 3,785; and 1906-07, 11,023. The diminution 
since 1895 thus amounts to about 70 per cent. 

The total exports to Bomb.ay from 1894-95 to 1898-99 averaged 
790 chests and the duty Rs. 24,000; from 1899-1900 to 1903-04' 
tbe number of chests averaged 650 and duty Rs, 19,000 ; in 1904-05 
463 chests were exported, the duty amounting to Rs. 14,519, 
in 1905-06, 462 and in 1906-07, 329 the duties being 
Rs. 14,326 and Rs. 10,050, respectively. Tbe diminution in the 
number of chests is attributable to the fact that crude opium from 
foreign territory is now imported into Jaora in smaller quantities than 
formerly owing to the increased supervision exercised by other States 
over the export of their crude opium, while in 1899-1900 and two or 
three subsequent years the out-turn has been poor. 
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Although as much as Rs. 22-8 per acre is charged on irrigated land 
capable of growing poppy yet Its cultivation is very popular owmg to 
' the profitable return it gives. Each acre produces about 5 seers of 
chik. Crude opium and poppy seed enables the cultivator to pay the 
greater portion of his assessed revenue without difficulty. Moreover, 
poppy cultivation does not affect the productive capability of soil so 
injuriously as many grain crops do. About two-thirds of the State 
is realised entirely from opium. An average rainfall of 
30 inches is considered sufficient to fill the wells, so as to allow of the 
proper irrigation of the poppy crop. 

A duty of 14 annas 6 pies is levied per maund of opium sold locally, 
from both vendor and purchaser. No other tax is imposed on opium 
locally aud no price is fixed. It is eaten in pills, drunk 
in Kasuniba and in Jaora town smoked as cheudu. 

Gaiija, bhang and majum are imported from Ujjain and other other drugt, 
places by a licensed contractor, about 12 maunds being brought in ' 
yearly. It is sold at fixed rates — gdnja, 12 annas 9 pies, lhang, 

6 annas 6 pies, and charas, 1 anna 3 pies per seer. Chendu is prepared 
from opium locally by a licensed contractor. 

Opium is more largely consumed than the other drugs and is not Conanmpitos. 
chargeable with any duty as regards local consumption. 

Country spirit is distilled from niahtid (Bassia laiifolia) flowers Liquor, 
and the contract for distillation and vend in Jaora and the districts 
is sold by auction. Jagirddrs, however, exercise the right of distilling 
within their own holdings. No one except the contractor can distil 
or sell liquor. He can also grant licenses for the distillation and 
vend of country liquor to sub-contractors. No duty is levied on 
materials used in distillation. The number of shops for retail sale is 
unlimited and depends upon the contractor. The prices range from 
about Re. 1 to As. 3 varying in different parts of the State. 

The incidence of the excise revenue per head of population 
is Re. 0-1-6. 

Foreign liquors, chiefly brandy, whisky, and gin, are consumed to Conramp- 
a small extent only. The village people use country liquors entirely, tion. 
but the Rajput istimrdfdars are becoming, to a certain extent', 
addicted to the use of foreign liquors. 

Villagers are very little addicted to drinking and abstain entirely 
from the use of bhang, majum, and gdnja, the last being chiefly con- 
sumed by Hindu ascetics and their cheJas, Many Hindus and 
Musalmans of the well-to-do class use bhang and majum in the hot 
wither. The use of chendu is confined to Jaora city. Opium ik 
chiefly consumed by villagers and the labouring classes in small 
.quantities, and is also administered to children. 
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Onttoma, 


Salt. 


Ftamii. 


Oonlroli 


The control of oxciso is vested in tlio tahsiMars, who are' 
assisted by tlic police. The revenue derived from excise amounts! 
to about Rs. 8, 700 a year. 


Export .and import duties on the following commodities are takcii ' 
as per tariff given below : — 

Exports. 


Commodity. 

Duty per maund. 

I. 

Wheat, jawdr, itiakka and other ccrc.als.. 

As. 1 

11. 

Gilt, oil, sugar, giif, tobacco, Kiraiia, 



groceries 

., 5 

III. 

Linseed 

.. . 1 

IV. j 

Cloth 

„ 13 • 


Imports. 


I. 

Wheat, other grains 

Ps. 6 

11 . 

Gilt, oil, and groceries 

As. 5 

III. 

Linseed ••• ••• »•* 

» 1 

IV, 

Clotli ••• ••• 

„ 13 


On the sale of live-stock a duty of As. 2 per rupee is levied. 


The Customs revenue during the year 1904-05 amounted to 
Rs. 22,152 in 1905-06 to Rs, 28,683 and 1906-07 to Rs. 33,243. 

In 1831 an agreement was made between the British Govern- 
ment and the Naw.ab of Jaora for the fibolilion of all tnansit duties 
formerly levied on salt passing through the Jaora Slate, the British 
Government undertaking to compensate the D.irbar by a yearly 
payment of Rs. 2,500. 

Before the year 1885 only one class of stamps of the value of 
eight annas was used for all kinds of applications. There are now eight 
classes of judicial stamps of values r.mging from Rs. 5 to one anna. 

In civil suits fees are collected in cash. Since the introduction 
of these stamps the judicial revenue has increased. 

Section "Tl.-Pahlio Works- 
( Table XV. ) 

This department was formerly managed by damgahs appointed 
from local men irrespective of their professional attainments, , In 
1891 a qualified overseer was put at the head of the department. 
It is now under the control of a State Engineer acting under the 
orders of the minister. It has no concern with Imperial works, 
but all Stale work with the exception of minor works in the 
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districts, which are carried out by tahstldars are under its 
control. 

The department spends about Rs. 46,000 a year. The mostWoris. 
important works carried out in the last twenty years are the Central 
Jail at Jaora (Rs. 52,378), the Barr High school (Rs. 34,184), 
Victoria Zenana Hospital (Rs. 20,203), General Hospital, Jaora 
(Rs. 6,433), Police station at Tal (Rs. 4,514), the Topkhaita road 
Oaora) including SL^akka causeway overithe Piria khal (Rs. 10,850), 
and the Kumaria road (Rs. 3,297). 

The new public oiHce building, which is estimated to cost about 
Rs. l,25,000,was taken in hand in 1898 and is still under construction 
Besides the above original works many old buildings and roads 
were repaired. 

The crippling of the finances in 1899*1900 affected this department, 
almost all the proposed original works being suspended or abandoned 
The building of^ the public offices mentioned above was the only 
work carried on. Most of the relief works undertaken during the 
famine were done under the supervision of the department. They 
consisted mostly of irrigation works, and steps are now being taken 
to complete them, so as to render^them practically useful. 

Suction VII.— Army. 

(Table XXV.) 

' In 1817 Ghafur Khan and Roshan Beg commanded a force of ' 
two battalions numbering to 1,258 men with 8 guns. ^ 

The State army is at present composed of 58 regular cavalry, 37 
artillery, and 103 regular infantry with 362 irregular infantry, in all 
593 men and 17 serviceable guns. 

The troops are drawn from all classes, physical fitness being the 
only condition for enlistment. 

The pay of an Infantry man is Rs. 5*10 per mensem and that of 
Sowar Rs. 18-6, and of an Artillery man Rs. 6. There are no 
regular periods of service fixed, nor there are any established rules 
for pensions. 

The average expenditure on State troops is Rs. 70,000. 

Section VIII.— Police and Jail. 

(Table XXIV and XXVI.) 

. The regular police force at Jaora was organised by the minister PoUce. 
in 1892 during the time of Hr^ab Muhammad Ismail Khan. The 
rural village police or Chaukidars are, as far as the police work 
is concerned, under the control of the State Superintendent of 
Police. The strength of the regular police is, one Superintendent 
of Police, 4 Inspectors, 9 Sub-Inspectors, 41 Head Constables and 
302 Constables. 


^ TV, Thom.— Wenioirt of the War of 1S17-1S, p. 1$, 
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The slreogth of the rural police is 332. One Policcnum thus 
keeps watch over 228 persons. The recruits to be enlisted must not 
be under 5 feet 4 inches and ace required to execute a bond of good 
behaviour. 

The regular police supervise the work of the rural police imd 
report to tho Superintendent if the latter are not discharging their 
duties properly. 

Petootion. The registration of the finger prints has been introduced^ and 
two police oflicers were specially deputed to learn the system at 
Indore. A class for teaching the system to the police is formed at 
Jaora, and numbers o( the police force attend the class and receive 
instruction. 

% 

The police are armed witli swords and guns. The funs are 
State property, the swords partly State and partly private property. 
When bn duty arms arc issued, but when not on duty the arms are 
taken back. 

lani. (Tahle A jail was first started in 1881 at Jaora, district lock-ups being 
opened later on in the tahsils of Sanjit, Malhargarh, Nawabganj 
Tal and Barauda. In 1896 the manufacture of carpets, dam, 
sijda, and asan (prayer carpets), newar, hhadi, susi, etc., was insti- 
tuted in the jail. The average expenditure on the jail is Rs. 4,000, 
the cost per prisoner being about Rs, 40. '' 

The profits from jail industries average Rs. 200 a year, 

Seotlon IX.— Bdnoation. 

(Table XXIII.) 

Instittttlons. An English school was opened in Jaora in 1866, by Hazrat Nur 
Khan, The present school building known as the Barr High school, 
after Sir David Barr, K. C, S. I., formerly Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, was opened in 1897. The school did not 
prosper until a change of bead master was made in 1901. The 
result of the new management rvas that the numbers in the High 
School rose from 39 to 138, with an average attendance of 96, and 
out of five students sent up for Matriculation at the Calcutta and 
Punjab Universities three passed in the second division. Since 
the establishment of an English school in Jaora eleven students 
have passed. Besides the High school there are ten Primary 
schools, two of which are in Jaora, and eight in the districts. Tho 
grant-in-aid system was also introduced into the State to encourage 
and extend private enterprizc in education, and one school impart- 
ing education up to the primary standard with an average daily 
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Rtlcndnncc of eiRhly has been nniliatcd to tho Barr High school. 

The staff including Hint of the nflilintcd institution consists of 34 
teachers and one monitor. Tho averaec expenditure on education 
is Bs. 7,000> in.akini; the cost of eduentinf; cacli pupil Rs. 29. 

The expenditure on sccondao’ education is Rs. 3,200 and on pri- 
mary Rs. 1,600. 

Enclish is taught to pupils wlio have passed the Lower Primarj’ ln*lrncilon. 
standard. Attention hru; also been paid to technical education nnd 
ns nn initial measure a tailoring class has I>ccn opened in connection 
ivith the Barr High school. The class is well attended and the boys 
seem to appreciate the instruction given. A fialu-Ari class has also 
been opened. .There was originally no provision for Sanskrit 
education in the school, but the D.nrbar considering the cl.aims of 
its Hindi subjects, has now opened a cl.ass for S.anshrit teaching. 

Scholarships of the v'aluc of Rs. 15 arc awarded monthly to the 
best students on the result of examinations. 

Attention is also paid to tlio physical training of the lioys, a rtiyrieil 
trained gymnastic mai-ter being entertained. Among the out-door 
games cricket and foot>bnll arc encouraged. Athletic toiiriiaments 
.are held annually in the school in which all the lioys from the 
State schools compete. Pri.-cs are awarded annually for both 
scholastic and athletic gii.alifications. 

Public female educ,ation has not yet been started. There .arc tVmnIrWn. 
private schools (wohlahr) in the town in which Muhammadan girls 
learn the Kor.%1 and sewing. 

Only four Muhamniad.ati boys have so far p-ar- cd the Entrance MnliB’nmn'tftn 
e-.am:«ation. Muliammad.in b.ackwardnc?*: in cdiir.ation may he *' *“®***'’"' 
attributed partly to indifference and partly to poverty. 

Section X — Medical. 

(Table X.XVII.) 

Prom IPSl to 1H91 the St.atc pcrrc:'’cd one Hospit.al in Jaora and ipiUliitlmir. 
no dbpensari'ii in the di' tricls. 

In lfv93 the Tel and Sanjit dirpen'.nric’. were opened and in 1S04 
the Itlalhargarh and Bar.auda dispenr.aries nnd in ISO? the Nnw.Mi* 
ganj diapen'^ary and Victoria /fe/wnrt Ilo-.pilal. An in-patient tee- 
tion vai added to the Jaora he pita! in IfcyS witli twelve beds. 

The average yearly number of out-patients and in-patients is K*i-«mU!urc. 
■ 50,0Cn. 

The numi'cr of operations performed in the Jaora iiospitniin Oitcr.uloni. 
was 670, and in 1F91, 1,226 and in 1905, 1,320. The increase in 
the number of op'-ralionr. is due totiif hospital having hecii phred 
under an export A-',ir,lnni Surgeon. This iiospital Is now !i>ccinlly 
noted for eye opewtions. 
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Vaccination, Vaccinators arc selected either from Muhammadan or Hindu 
classes. The method of inoculation is from arm to arm, calf lymph 
■ is used to begin the work every year, Vaccination is not compulsory. 
This operation is becoming yearly more popular. 

^ In 1881, 235 were successfully vaccinated ; in 1891, 299 ; in 1901, 

1,133; and in 1905, 1,901. 

Qnlnlne and Quinine is distributed free to the public. No attempt to improve 

c village sanitation was made till 1901 when a committee was establish- 

ciimtatton* ® , , . . ^ 

ed in Jaora town and the sanitation of Tal, Baranday Sanjit, Malhnr* 

garh, and Natvabgnnj was put under the Hospital Assistants. 



OHAPTEE IV. 

ADMIKISTBATIVS DIVISIONS AND GAZETTBBB. 


JXttme of Tahsil. 

Aieatn 

Square 

Uiles. 

NuMBcn OF 

Fopnlstion. 

Cultivated Abba. 

Lazjd Bore* 
nuQ, 

Totvns 

Vil- 

lages 

Total, 

Irrigated. 

1 

S 

3 

4 

E 

6 

7 

8 

Jaora 

Barauda 

Tal 

f Sanjit 

{ Malhaigarh ... 
Nawabganj 

188 

76 

71 

81 

144 

8 

1 

l" 

70 

62 

75 

59 

64 

16 

39,015 

11,108 

17.002 
5,738 

10.003 
1,336 

41,662 

34,922 

32,276 

20,770 

26,695 

1,363 

2,159 
301 
3,555 
2,017 ' 
3,319 
73 

Rs. 

2,31,589 

1,48,960 

1,75.035 

52,124 

1,05,868 

8,432 

Total ... 

568 

2 

t 

346 

84,202 

157,688 

11,424 

7,22,008 


Baraudai tahsil Barauda . — A village situated in 23° 33' N. and 
75° 20' E., half a mile from head-quarters. Achilla of Baba Farid 
Shaherganj, a Muhammadan saint stands here, and an annual fair 
is held at the spot in honour of the saint in the month of Chait, 
when numerous pilgrims attend. Population in 1901 amounted to 
2,536 persons : males 1,310, females 1,226. Occupied houses 662. 

Barkhera, tahsil Tal-Barkhera. — Once the head-quarters of the 
tahsil, situated in 23° 53' N. and 75° 28' E. Population in 1901 
amounted to 476 persons : males 241, females 235. Occupied 
houses 131. 

Jaora Town, tahsil Jaora. — The capital town of the State is 
situated about 1,600 feet above the level of the sea in 23° 38' N, and 
75° 10' E. on the Ajmer-Khandwa Branch of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway, 535 miles distant from Bombay viS Kbandwa and 432 miles 
viA Ratlam. It has an area of about 2i square miles. The village of 
Jaora belonged originally to the Khatki Rajputs, but was taken by 
Ghafur Khan for the site of his chief to\vn in 1825. It is divided 
into 26 quarters, containing bazars for the sale of different articles. 
The quarters are usually named after the class of inhabitants. 

No old buildings of any great importance exist m the town, the 
palace, Jama tnasjid, temple to Hanuman, Dharamsala and tombs 
of Ghafur Khan and Ghaus Muhammad being the most important. 
To the north of the town lies the Dargah Abu Said and a mile and 
a half east the Husaini tekri, a place held to be of great sanctity, 
owing to the periodical visits made there by the spirit of the Imam 
Hussain. 

Eince the census ot f go I nine mote villages have been brought on the 
Begister. 
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Two hospltftls, one for males and one for females, two Ytmani 
dispensaries, a guest house, a high school and two smaller education- 
al institutions, a jail. Imperial post and telegraph office, and several 
safais are situated in the town. 

The population has been: 78Sf, 19,902; 1891, 21,844 ; 7901, 
23,774 persons : males 11,749, femalesl 2,025. Occupied house 1, 
4,641. Hindus numbered 10,381 or 43 per cent., Musalmans 11,421« 
or 48 per cent., Jains 1,682, Parsis 18, Christians 25, Anlmists 242 
Classified by occupations 2,035 persons followed military pursuits 
2,277 domestic service, and 7,705 industrial pursuits. 

The town is watched by a police force of 41 constables. 

MalhSrgnrh, tahstl Sanjit-Malhargarh. — Is the head-quarters of 
the tahstl, situated in 24“ 17' N. and 75“ 4' E. Population (1901) 
2,000 persons : males 1,064, females 936. Occupied houses 450. 

NawSbganj. — The head-quarters of the fu/>pn or /a/isit of the 
same name, smallest administmtive division of the State, situated in 
23“ 320' N. and 74“ 56' E. Population (1901), 405 persons : males 
215, females 190. Occupied houses 114. 

Sanjit, tahstl Sanjit-Malhargarh — Once the head-quarters of the 
tahstl situated in 24“ 18' N. and 75“ 22' E. Population ( 1901 ), 
1,203 persons: males 638, females 565. Occupied houses 452. 

Supavra, tahstl Tal-Barkhera. — A village situated in 23“ 54' N. 
and 75* 29' E. at the confluence of the rivers Chambal'and Sipra, 
An old temple of Mahadeo and a small bungalow built by Kawab 
Muhammad Ismail Khan stands in the village. The scenery at this 
spot is fine. Population (1901), 52 persons : males 32, females 20. 
Occupied houses 10. 

Tai (r«I Mandawal), tahstl Tal-Barkhera. — A town and head 
quarters of the tahstl, situated in 23“ 43' N. and 75° 25' E., IS miles 
by a fair weather road from Jaora station on the RiijputSna-Malwa 
Railway. The exact date of its foundation is unknown, but tradition 
assigns it to one Tnria Bhii in 1300 Samvat (A- D. 1243). In the 
sixteenth century the Mughal Siibahdnr of Malwii, assisted by the 
Doria Rajputs, seized it. It remained under the control of the 
Subahdar up to 1100 A. H. or 1683 A. D., but subsequently passed 
on to some Paramara Rajputs from whom it was taken, by Holkar 
in 1810 A, D. Holkar retained possession until 1818, when it was 
assigned to Ghafur Khan under the treaty of Mnndasor. The 
population was; 7897, 5,120 ; 7907, 4,954 persons: males 2,561, 
females 2,393 ; comprising Hindus 3,352 or 72 per cent., Musalmans 
1,166 or 23 per cent, Jains 223 or 4 per cent., and Animists 13. 

A municipal committee was started in 1902. Its average annual 
income amounts to Rs. 1,000 and expenditure to Rs. 900, 

The work of watch and ward is carried out by a State police force 
consisting of 1 inspector and 32 constables. 
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APPENDIX A. 

; ATtices 2 and 12 of the Treaty of Mandasor with Maharaja 
' Holkar, dated 6th JanuaiTi 1818 . 


ARTICLE 2. 

Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar agrees to confirm the engagement 
which has been made by the British Government with the Nnwab 
Ameer Khan, and to renounce all claims whatever to the territories 
guaranteed in the said engagement by the British Government to 
the Nawah Ameer,Khan and his heirs. 

ARTICLE 12. 

The Maharajah engages (and the British Government guarantees 
the engagement) to grant to Nawab Gufibr Khan his present jatderd 
of the districts of Sunjeet, Mulhargnrh, Taul, Mundawul, Jowrah, 
Btirroade, the tribute of Peeplowdh, with the sayer of whole. 
These districts shall descend to his heirs on the condition that the 
said Nawab and his beirs shall maintain independent of tbesebundy 
for his pergannahs, and his personal attendants, in constant readiness 
for sen'ice, a body of six hundred select horse ; and further, that 
this quota of troops shall be hereafter increased in proportion to tho 
increasing revenue of the districts granted to him. 






ARMS OF THE RATLAM STATE. 



Arms— Or seme of poppy heads ; Hamiman statant armed with a 
mace and hatar proper; a chief paly of five tonne, argent, 
gules, or, and vert. Crest— A hand holding a dagger 

imbrued proper. Supporters — ^Falcons.* 

Motto — Ratamsya sahasam tadvansh ratnaiu. “The exploit of 
Raton Singh is the glory of his family." 

Note — ^The seme of poppy heads refers to the plant typical of 
hlalwa from which the Ratlam State derives most of its 
revenue. Hanuman is the god of all warriors. The 
paly of five shews connection with Jodhpur ( pachrattga ). 
The dagger refers to the rvell Icnown story of Ratan Singh's 
having stopped a mad elephant in the streets of Delhi with 
nothing in his band save a dagger. The falcons refer to 
Fakhdni devi, the tutelary deity of the Rathors, who has 
on more than one occasion appeared as a falcon to assist 
the family. 

Banner — The banner of the State is white with Haninnan in red 
upon it. The god bears a mountain in his left and a mace 
in his right hand. The State colours arc dark green and 
yellow, used in all State liveries, etc. 

GotrSiCbSlra — Gautama Gotra ; vada madbyandini shnkha. 

Genealogical creed — The genealogical creed or Gotra cJtdra 
of the Ratlam family gives Gautama Gotra, Yajiir veda, 
Madhyandinl Shdkha, Bhairava Maiulovra ; kliartar 
gachhavoala, preceptor; Siugafa genealogist; liohid, 
bard; Dedhada dhoti or drummer; Sewad, purohii ; 
Daima, Bias ; heddrvanshi, banea ; shctiibandba-rdiiic- 
shwar, kshetra ; Pankhdni-Vcvi, tutelary goddess ; etc. 

Religion — The present chief is by religion a Hindu of the val- 
tabhkul vaishnava sect, and W’orships N9.gneclia 
M3ta. Clan . — The R.aJ.as of Ratl.am arc ; R.athor 
Rajputs of the Stirya vaitsha, (solar nice) to which 
the Maliarajas of Jodhpur, J3ikanor, Kishangarli and 
Idar belong. The Rathors arc alluded to in poems 
as Kdmadhvaja (vulgo kdmadh). The rulers of 
Ratlam belong to the Onnesara Shdkha ( sept. ) 
of the tribe of Knmadhs or Rathors. 


AVe.— The emblems dcsoribwl nbovc were emblnroticd on tliuoliiels bmmur 
aisplawd (It the Imporltil Assemblnge of 1st January 1877 nml were iiseil "bv 
•iwinority. * • 




Jaswant Singh 

( Ancestor of Lasurdi Tb^urs. ) 


Kmji 


ISurajmal 


A Kesri Singh S&r Singh 


"I 

iiph 

Ilflac 

I M S^od. ) 


Dhirnt Singh Sakhat Singh 
( Ancestor of 
Multban family.) 




CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Section I.— Physical Aspects. 

Ratintn is the chief Rajput State in the Mnlwa Political Charge BUuntion* 
of the Central India Agency. It lies between latitude 23° 6' and 
23° 33' N. and longitude 74° 31' and 75° 17' E. 

The name is popularly said to be derived from that of' Ratan Origin of 
Singh, the founder. This is, however, a fallacy as Ratlam vfas 
already in c.vistence before Ratan Singh was granted the district, 
since it is mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ain~i-Akbari as one of the 
maJtals in the Ujjain sarkar of the Malwa siihah. * 

The territories of the State arc inextricably intermingled with Bonmlntiw. 
those of Sailana and its boundaries arc in consequence not very 
clearly definable ; but generally speaking, the State touches the terri- 
tories of Jaora and Part.abgarh (in Rajputana) on the north, Gwalior 
on the cast, Dhar and Kushalgarh (jn Rajputana) and parts of 
Indore on the south, and Kushalgarh and Banswfira (in Rajputana) 
on the west. 

The State has an area of 902 square miles, of which 455 square Area, 
miles are alienated in jagtrs and other grants, only 447 square miles 
or 49 per cent, being khalsa or directly under the Darbiir. * 

The whole State lies on the hlahva plateau. It may, liowever, be Natural DUl. 
divided internally into two sections, the plateau section, called locally 
Malwi land, and the hilly tracts called Dungrl. The eastern part 
comprising the plateau division is in general an open and level plain 
sloping gently northward and highly cultivated, while the western 
portion of the State is wild and hill}'. Tlic Malwi section has an area 
of 315 square miles and the liilly tract of about 587 square miles. 

The scenery is typical of Malwa. During most of the year the Bccnery. 
country is a monotonous straw colour, which only for a brief space 
during the rains and immediately after gives place to a land of bright 
green bills and plains, covered witli w'aving crops and high grass. 

The hills in the -west are part of the Vindhya Range, and further iiiii sysiom. 
west, form the sections of Malwa known as Bagar and Kantlial. 

The scarps are covered with small trees and low scrub jungle, while 
no bill rises to more than about 2,000 feet above the sea. 

» Mil, n, 100. 

3 Besides tills CO villages with nn npprovimatc oren uf 228 square miles, wliicli 
originally formed part of tlic State, now form tlio tonrilory of tlic IIuo of Kuclifti- 
gorh in Itsjpatiiaii. Tlic Bao still {inys /iinlii to tbc Satljm Darhur. 
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Detached conical hills such as those of Garwara, Gurwari, LOni 
Havra, etc,, occur here and there in the western portion of the State, 
rising to about 500 feet above the plain. 

Hirer system. Tije Mahi, rising in Amjhera and flowing northwards, pacea; 

through the hilly tract of Bajna. The Mahi is here of no great size 
and flows in a rocky bed. There are no other rivers in the State, 
but the Jamarh, a small tributary stream flowing westward into the 
Mahi, the Maleni, lying between Ratinm and Jaora, the Kudel in the 
Ringnia hamasdan and the Ratagari in the Dharar kaiitdsddri 
which are also of some local importance. The Maleni and the 
Kudel fall into the Chamba! in the north-east. Besides these, there 
are a few kJials or valas which, however, all dry up in the hot season 
and, therefore, hardly deserve notice. There are several tanks in 
the State but none is of any size. 

Geology. * 'The State lies geologically in the Deccan trap area, and the soil 
is formed chiefly of the constituents common to this formation, 
basalt predominating, together with the black soil which always 
accompanies it. 

Boiaay. The forest vegetation is often composed of low scrub jungle prin- 

cipally consisting of species of Grewia, Zizyi>Jius' Pfiyllnnihtis 
Capparis, Carisser, Tamarix, Woodfordia, Acacia, Dicrostachys 
Prosapis, and Cordia. The tallertrees mcluda Btiteafroudosa, TermU 
Italia arjuiia, Stercidia urens, Bonibax malaharicim, and at times 
Boswcllia serrata, Anogeisstis lalifolia and A.petidula, Eryihrina 
suberosa,SaIeitacarpus, Anacardtnwn, Buchatiaiiia lati folia, Casea- 
ria tomeiitosa are also not uncommon. Among herbaceous pLints 
the natural families Legnminosc, Compositac and Borasincae are 
well represented. 

Wildanimala. The larger wild animals met with in Ratlam territory consist of 
panthers, tendua {Fclis pardns),vn\& boars, hyenas, jirrmfc (Hyarna 
striata), jackals, gidar iCanisatirevs), and \tol\es, blicria {Canis 
palipes); tigers are found only very occasionally. Man-eating panthers 
sometimes appear in the wilder parts. Only very recently a panther 
carried off about 15 human beings in the neighbourhood of Bajna, 
which he infested for a couple of months. The superstitious Bhils 
told many tales about it, believing it to be a “ Ghost-tiger, ” whose 
body was possessed by the spirit of some evil-doer. The Ehifs 
regard the tiger as a sacred animal, holding it in superstitious awe. 
Tiger’s daws hung round children's necks are considered by them 
as charms against all kinds of evil, while it is common belief among 
natives of all classes that the bristles round the mouth of a tiger can 

* By Mr. E. Vredenburg, Geological Suroaj ofhitlia, 

* By Went.-Col. D, Proln, 1. M. S., Vatwiical Survei/ of India. 
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Iri UfCiJ fof poifoninK people, nnd that tiger's fnl is a certain cure 
for riiuuntntisin, 

Ucsiilcs all the binls commonly met vfilli, wild duck, teal, and Birds, 
snipe .arc found in the tanks in the cold weather, nnd partridge, quail, 

Gand grouse and tlorikcn in the season. 

risk of the best cJ.as3 such ns v:tcltscer are not found In the State. Fisii. 
O-rtain restrictions are imposed on catching fish owing to the 
religions picjudicesof the Jains. Tlie.'pecics common in the waters 
of the M.ahi arc tire Khnrpal, Dtitit, littJhi, Pithafi, Pilia, 

and Sdf.-u'.Tl, The Hagris are the most expert at cntclnng all 
kinds of game. 

.\s the State lie.-; wlnlly on tliu Malwh platrau its climate is mild ClImMc nnd 
and c.piahle. Though the diurnal range of the thermometer is consi- 
demhlo, the mean tdnpcraturc during the year is comparatively low* 

In the hot <-<.-a!on, moreover, tlie nights arc invariably cool nnd 
refrcjdting. 

.\n average of the l.a't ten yean givt-s the normal annual rainfall RalnWt. 
of Kalh'tm as inelno, di'-lrihutcd over the yc.ar ns follows: — June^'^*'*' ^ ^ 
d inches, Jtily 13 inches, .Vugu'.t 0 inches, and in the remaining 
months 1 indi. Tlie liichcft recorded rainfall in any one yc.ar is 
53*..7 inch'*s v.hhh fell In IJirS, wlirnall the crops in the plains were 
injnfed, thnui’.h llr.ve in the hills cic.aped. The lowest recorded 
r.ainfall w.-f 10 hKhv. in liiW, the famine year. Very hc.avy r.ain 
Icll on the Kith Scptcinircr, IVP.!, 9 inches being received in 5 hours. 

Stfc-ams of muddy foaming ssalcr court ctl along the streets of the 
town, the f’nift (hfool:!ct‘ ) wen: nil flooded nnd much d.amagc done. 

1'hc rainfall in Inlh the natumi divisions it. the fame. 

On the lOih of March, 1803 ,\. D., an aerolite fell at the village of Siorm*, cy- 
I’alsoda, rd*oul fi mile', to the north-ivast of Ihath'in. The sky "'.ar. 
cif.ir, wfuMi a loud noise was hc.atal on the west which, according to 
report, I.u ted for roiiic time nnd Ihri-e stones suddenly fell almost at 
the Mine time .at three different! pots within a distance of 200 yards. 

No other mctcorie siones ha\a: ever fallen hero within the memory 
of tlie oldest iiibahUanli'M 

Section II*-IIlntory. 

(Gonc.alogical Tree.) 

The K.aj’is of Hathim are lintliors of the Sury.av.ansli { Sol.1 
Jiarc] to which (he Maln’irajiis of Jodhpur, Jfildncr, Kish.ang.arii nnd 
M.ar liclong, Mnldcv of Miirwar Oodhpur, 1532— SI), acontem- u,j, iMni 
jnr.sry of the Ivrnperor Akhar, was siicrecdcd l»y his son, Udai Singh 
(15*'1*~95). l‘dai Singh's eldest son, Sur.aj Singh (l.SO.'i — 1620), 

Mircceded his falh/r on the of Marwiir nnd hc:.towed on his 
vounger brother D.alp.al Singh, a jVrgir comprising Jhiilor, Hiilfiliera, n,,ip,i 
Klicrd.i, and J’ii.acun. P.dpat Singh of Jlifdor w.as the progj-niloi of Jh»lor. 
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Ufthoibdiii, 


Bilan Ptngh 
IM52-BS). 


of the branch from which the Rajas of Ralhim spring. On the 
drath of Dalpat Singh in Samvat 1666 (A. D. 1609) his son,Mahesb. 
d.is succeeded to Jhabr. He became noted for his services to the 
emperor, and Shah Jahan added considerably to his Mgir, He 
especially distinguished himself in 1630, with the army of the Kfmtt-t. 
hhaitan at the reduction of the fort of Daulatahid in the Deccan, * 
This fort was only c.'irricd after a fierce struggle in which Mahesh- 
d.is’s two brothers were slain and he himself severely wounded. For 
his numerous services he w.ts later on rewarded by the grant of 
84 villages in the pargatta of Phulia and 325 villages in that of 
Jehiiapur and was raised to the rank of sch-ItasSrl ( comm.andcr of 
3,000 horse). Maheshdns died at Lahore in Samvat 1701, 
(A.D. 1644). 

Different chroniclers give different dates for the birth, accession 
.and death of the c.arlicr Chiefs of Ratlam. * 


The date of the birth of Ratan Singh, the founder of the Ratlam 
State, has been variously given ns Samvat 16S6 ( A. D. 1529), 1675 
(1618), and 1662 (1605); while for the foundation of the city 
of Ratlam by Ratan Singh, Samvat 1705 ( 1648), 1709 { 1652 ), .and 
1711 (1655 ) nre given by different authorities. MnheshdfVs son, 
Ratan Singh, was no less distinguished than his father. There is an 
anecdote related of Ratan Singh tl)nt, while attending the Mughal 
Emperor’s court at Delhi, he one day attacked with only a dagger 
(fcff/iir) and turned back a mad (utasl) elephant, called Kahsir Koh 
that had chanced to get loose and was spreading consternation in the 
streets of the city. This gallant deed was done in front of the 
p.alacc, while the Emperor was looking on from a balcony. On 
account of the uncommon daring shewn on this occasion, many 
fai-ours and marks of honour were heaped upon him by the Emperor 
Shah Jnban. The latar or dagger that did him sucli good service 
is still carcfull)’ preserved with great pride in the Ratl.nm armoury’, 
and has always been an object of reverence to the descendants of 
Ratan Singh. The bard Kumbhakarna has given a very spirited 
version of this incident in his Ratan Rasa or Ballad of Ratan Singh. 
It is said that Maheshd.as was very fond of his second son, 
K.'ily.and.is, who was good-looking and fair, while the eldest Ratan 
Singh was dark in coniplc.\ion and short in stature. When Ratan 
Singh learnt that his father intended to disinherit him and make 
Kalyandns the successor to tljo garfrff of Jhabr, he went to Delhi to 
represent his ease, but was un.nbb to obtain audience till after his 
adventure with the elephant had brought him to the Emperor’s 
notice. The Emperor on learning that Ratan was the famous 


‘ j;. Ji. H„ vn. 142 . 

» Aulhnrillcs ntc (lie Tirlih-i-tHSUrS, by KuwBi Ali J BrUt Btslors of RallSm 
by Aip!U»»tb; iind Ibo Family Bccoris, 
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Maheshdas’s son, and that he had a grievance and sought audience, 
summoned him to his presence. Katan Singh appeared with his hands 
bound with a handkerchief in token of submission. The Emperor 
grasping his folded hands and pretending to be angry said : Well, 
Katan, you have stabbed my favourite elephant ; what can you do 
now ?” Eatan Singh, who bad a ready wit beyond his youth (accord* 
ing to the bard he was but twelve 1 ) replied : " Sire, when a man 
takes the hand of another ho protects him for life, now that the 
King of the world {Shah-i-Jahan) has condescended to take both 
my hands, I cannot but rise in world.*’ This speech pleased the 
Emperor so much that he ordered Maheshdas to take Rntan Singh 
back into his favour, remarking “ Kalyan falyan chJior do, Ratanka 
jaian karo," 

This gallant adventure with the elephant is popularly held to bo 
the reason of the grant of the Jdgir in hliilwa by Shah Jaban. But 
recent researches have established the fact that Ratan Singh did 
not get the jdgif till very much later. From the Ratan Rasa and 
Gunvacltanika * it appears, that he rendered conspicuous service 
( 16S7-*-47 ) against the Persians in Khorasan (Persia), and at 
Kandahar in quelling the rebellion raised by the Uzbeks. ’ Shortly 
after his return from Kandahar he was granted a jdgir w’orth 5^ 
lakhs of rupees including the twelve large pargauas of Dbar.ir 
(Ratlam), Badnan-ar (in Dh.ar), D.agpar.wa, Alot in Dcw.ns; Titrod 
( Sitamau), Kotri, Gadgucha in Dewas; Agar, Nahargarh, Kannr, 
(all in Gwalior), Bhilara, and Ramgbaria. There can, however, be 
little doubt, that the grant was as much due to policy as generosity, 
Shah Jahan desiring to place a feudatory Rajput State on the west 
of Thialwa to guard against attack by the sSbahdar of Gujarat, whose 
favour with that of other high oflicials Aurangzob was courting for 
his own ends. The undoubted coun^c of Ratan Singh, combined 
with the dignity of his clan and the great sen’ices rendered by so 
many members of his family to the Mughal Emperors, Shah Jahan 
decided in his choice of the young Rajput nobleman. 


1 TIic following lines nro from Qunvaehnnika, tbc anthor of which took 
part In the battle of Fntctaiibad In which Baton Singh fell 

irnr-^mT cpfhrtcr (ftiwi-nsfcrsTr tpjfr^. 

*I31^1'*I-” mniX- Mnhcshdas'i barillc name, 

“ »TBI£5t tKfHt— Eatan EIngh (his complexion was 

dark). 

3 Iniiyab Ehiin in kis SMh Jahan namn mentions how "Kcsliji Balan, son 
nt Maheshdas ’’ and others cliaigcil a large body of the enemy. 3'lifs ■ must bo 
Eaton Siogli. — £.M. if., Yil., 80. 
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With this end in viewi the j&glr, above alluded to, was conferred 
upon Ratan Singh with the rank {fitausabY of seh-hazari (Commander 
of 3,000 horse), the insignia of the chatir (yak's tail), morchal 
( peacock plumes ), sttraj iitukhi ( representation of the sun and the 
moon on fans), and mahi-mafSlib (insignia of the fish). These 
insignia are still preserved and are paraded oh great occasions and 
accompany the Raja whenever he goes out in full ' state. The 
author of Tarikh-i-Metlwa says, that few chiefs in these parts 
can boast of tiiahi ntafatib received direct from the Emperor 
of Delhi. Ratan Singh had not been long in possession of his 
new jdgir when he was summoned to join Raja JasWant Singh 
of MBr^va^, who was marching at the head of an imperial army to 
check the advance of the combined forces of Murad and Aurangzeb. 
Aurangzeb arrived at Burh^pur in February 1658, and remained 
there a month completing hie arrangements. Jaswant Singh was 
entirely, and for a military commander culpably, ignorant of the 
proximity of the two brothers till they were within 14 miles of the 
city of l^jjain, when Raja Sheoraj, commandant of Mandu, informed 
him that Aurangzeb's army had crossed the Narbada at Akbarpur 
(now Khalghat). Dara Shikoh’s men, who were in the fort of Dhan 
on bearing this news abandoned it and joined Jaswant Singh. 

Jaswant Singh accompanied by Kasim Khan then advanced to 
within three miles of Aurangzeb's army. On 22nd Raj jab 1068, 
A. H. (20th April, 1658) the two armies met near the village of 
Dharmatpur (23'* 2' N. and 75" 42' E.). Bertier, * who Was present, 
gives a graphic account of the fight and its consequences. Kasim 
Khan, who shared the command of the imperial troops with Jaswant 
Singh, treacherously left the field with his Musalroan soldiers at the 
most critical point in the battle, leaving Jaswant Singh exposed to 
imminent peril. But Jas>vant and his 30,000 Rajput soldiers deter- 
mined to make one desperate attempt. " Jaswant, spear in hand, 
mounted his steed, Maboob, and charged the imperial brothers ; ten 
thousand Moslems fell in the onset, 'which cost seventeen hundred 
Rathors, besides Gahalots, Haras, Gaurs, and some of every clan 
Rajwara. Aurangzeb and Murad only escaped because their days 
were not numbered.” ^ Thus did the Rajputs maintain their reputation 
for courage and for loyalty (swdmi-dbarma) to the Emperor, whose 
salt they ate. 

< xho 9 o or ranks n ere originated by Akbar. It shonld bo noted that 

though a mansaMSr'i, rank Was stated to be Sch-hasari (3,000) panJ-hasSri 
(5,000), etc. it.did not mean that be brought this number of men into the field, nnd 
iisual^ the actual contingent, is stated after the mansal), e.g,, " a commandei' 
of B,000 with 2/100 cavalry Ain-i-Akhari, I, 24S. 

« E. M. H., VII., 210. Berniei^s Trawls (Constable), p, 3ft. 

• Tod’s KajestASn, 1, 47. 
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Ratan Singh resolving to try a desperate -chance fell upon the 
enemy with a chosen body of Rajput cavalry and wrought such havoc 
that the enemy gave way. *' Of all the deeds of heroism performed 
on this day, those of Ratna of Ratlam by universal consent are pre- 
eminent and ‘ are -wreathed into immortal rhyme by the bard ’ in the 
Rasa Rao Rutna, He also was a Rathore, the great grandson of 
Ude Singh, the fimt Raja of Maru; and nobly did he shew that the 
Rathore blood bad not degenerated on the fertile plains of Malwa.'*^ 
But Murad at this juncture came up -with reinforcements and tide 
turned against him and the brave founder of the Ratlam State with 
many thousands of his Rajput brethren perished. A chhairt (ceno- 
taph) to this day marks the spot where his body was burnt on a pile 
of broken spears, Among those who fell in this field of carnage -with 
Ratan Singh were the Sachora Chauhans Bhagwand^ and Amar- 
das of Rancher (a first class jagtr under Ratlam) ; Makund Singh the 
Hara Chief of Kotah with his five brothers ; Dayaldas the Jhala, and 
Arjun Singh the Gaur. Chauhan Bhagwdndas of Rancher was lying 
near bis Chief Ratan Singh, both riddled unth wounds. Bhagwnndas 
dying as he was, tried to prevent his flowing blood from mingling 
with that of Ratan Singh by raising a bank of earth between them. 
Ratan Singh seeing this told him to forbear and let their blood 
mingle, saying " Henceforth we and our descendants will be as 
brothers of the same blood.” Since then the Ratnaut Rathors or 
descendants of Ratan Singh and those of Bliagwnndas Chauhan no 
longer intermarry as being of one family. Thus did Ratan Singh 
give his life to support the honour of his house at an early age. 

The seven Ranis* of Ratan Singh, when the news of his death 
was brought to them, ascended the funeral pile with the turban of 
their deceased husband. 


Some accounts say that after Ratan Singh’s death the Emperor 
Aurangzeb deprived the family of a large portion of its territory, 
while the troublous days of the Maratba ascendancy which followed 
contributed to further diminish the extent of the State. 


A difference of opinion long existed as to who succeeded Ratan BSm Plngk 
Singh on the gaddi of Ratlam. But careful enquiry shews tliat Ram 
Singh, his oldest son, succeeded and ruled for twenty-four years. 


This chief was killed in a battle in the Deccan and was succeeded Bblv Bingh 
.by Shiv Singh, who died without issue. (1082-81). 


Shiv Singh was succeeded by his younger brother Keshodas, who KcsliodHs 
was only a boy at the time. Exactly what happened at this juno 
ture it is not easy to decide, but he lost the gaddi soon after, his 
uncle Chhcitarsal succeeding to the rule of the State. The story 


* Tod’e SajaithSn, I. 19, 

* Knrnm AIi’b Tarilh-i-MShva, Amir Knth's Brief /TtVIory of UTllISm and local 
traditions say seven Riiuis, whereas Jlatan Itita mentions only two. 
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usually related is that Keshodas incurred the iijiperial displeasnre 
by putting a Muhammadan official to death or at any rate by not 
interfering to save him, and was deposed by the Emperor. 

(KM-lToi) issued a grant to a Gusaia assigning him certain 

revenues in the Eal]amji«»'g(7//<r. In this grant Chhatarsal is described 

as Maharaj-adhiraj and Shri hiKiir which points to his having been 
or at least to his considering himself the ruling chief at this time 
these titles not being used in an earlier grant of 1671, A great part 
of the life of this chief was spent in the Deccan in company with the 
Emperor who was then engaged in destroying the only important 
Muhammadan States left in India. Raja Cbhatarsal did good service 
in the wars with Eijapor and Golconda (1684-87) as well as at the 
siege of Raigarh and }inji^ (1693). He also accompanied Bahadur 
Shah in his expedition against Mirza Kambaksh (1707-8). ’ Eo 
returned home with the imperial army in Samvat 1765 (1708) and 
again set out for the Deccan the same year. He fought with great 
courage at Panhala. When, however, his eldest son, Hate Singh, was 
hilled in a battle in the Deccan, he became indiOerent to ambition 
and on his return home divided his territory behveen his two surviv- 
ing sons and his grandson, and retired from the world, becoming an 
ascetic at Ujjain, where he spent the remainder of his days in prayers 
and devotion. During the latter part of Chhatarsal’s rule Keshodas 
founded the Sitamau State (see Gazetteer of that State). 

K«ri Singh By Chhatarsal's division, his sons Kesri Singh and Pratap Siagb 

{1700-10). Ratlam and Raoti respectively, and bis grandson Bairisal (son 

of Hate Singh) Dhamnod. Dissensions soon after arose, however, 
and Bairisal retired to Jaipur leaving his jdgtr to be administered by 
his uncle Kesri Singh. Pratap Singh viewed with no small concern 
this gnn p ygtinn of his nephew’s /dgir to Ratlam. Differences 
between Pratap Singh and -Kesri Singh finally became acute and 
Kesri Singh was ultimately lolled in 1716. Kesri Singh’s eldest 
son, Man Singh, who was then at Delhi, was informed of this event 
by his younger brother Jai Singh. Man Singh immediately set out 
from Delhi supported by a body of imperial troops and was joined by 
Jai Singh at Mandasor with auxiliary troops frofn Narwar. The 
brothers then marched upon Ratlam and met their uncle Pratap Singh 
atSagod (23° 19' N. 75" 4' E.) and after a fierce struggle over- 
powered and killed him. 

Man Blngh Man Singh then mounted the gaddt. The mle of this Chief is 

(1716-48). ggtgjjjg fgj the number of jagirs be alienated to kinsmen and friends. 

The largest of these was conferred upon his younger brother Jai 


' E. M. H, VII. 848. 
•« E. M 405. 
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Singh, from whom the Sailana fatmly are descended,^ All these 
jagtrdafs, with the exception of the Chief of Sailana, are still sub- 
ordinate to the Kaja of Ratlam. It was during the rule of this Chief 
that the Marathas first appeared on the scene, though excepting 
a few skirmishes nothing of importance occurred during his day. 

He died in 1743, and was succeeded by his son, Prithvi Singh, in prithvi fitngh 
whose time the State began to be overrun by the Marathas, from CW43-73) 
whose incessant incursions, immunity was only obtained by the 
payment of enormous sums of money. Prithvi Singh died in 1773, 
after a troubled rule of thirty years. 

Padam Singh, the successor of Prithvi Singh, finding he Fadam Singh 
could not resist the Marathas, at last made an agreement with 
Sindhia to pay an annual tribute. Dying in 1800 he was 
succeeded by Parbat Singh in whose time the ravages of the Fnrbnt Singh 
Marathas increased. The town of Ratlam was twice pillaged 0800-23). 
by Jaswant Rao Holkar* ; the Raja of Dhar overran the district 
from end to end ; and to complete the tale of disaster when the 
tribute in consequence of these raids became overdue Sindhia’s army, 
under Sapu Sindhia, marched upon the town. To meet Sindbia's 
demands was, of course, impossible, as the State had been laid waste 
and the revenues had dwindled to almost nothing. There was, 
therefore, no alternative but to have recourse to arms ; and Parbat 
Singh accordingly placed himself at the head of 12,000 Rajputs, 
including many clansmen who were subjects of other States, and 
determined to make a last desperate attempt for liberty. Broughton 
in his ‘ Letters ' mentions how Bapu Sindhia experienced a severe 
mortification in the defeat of the detachment sent against thh 
fort of Ratlam.”' The garrison sallied out during the night and 
completely defeated the troops sent against them, with the loss 
of more than half their numbers and all their guns.’’ * Further 
bloodshed, however, was averted by the opportune appearance of Sir 
John Malcolm who mediated an agreement with Sindhia and guaran- 
teed on behalf of the British Government the payment of the tribute 
due, while Sindhia was to send no troops into the country or interfere 
in any way in the internal administration or succession. This 
engagement was entered into on January 5th, 1819 A. D. *. 

The trials and mortifications that had fallen to the lot of this 
chief told upon his mind, and be shortly after showed symptoms of 
insanity. Kobody had access to him except bis favourite Rani, Jhaliji, 
who had great influence over him, and in fact ruled in his name. ' 

His second Rani, Chundawatji, jealous and alarmed at the power of 

* Sco Eailiina Gazetteer. 

* In 1801 niter bis defesit nt Indore by Gindbin, and in 1803. 

* Aotaally that oE 'Dchangarh ( S3* 22' 17. 74* C5' B. ), There is no fort at 

Hatlum. 

* Bronghton. " Leileri from a Maraihn Camp" (Constable), 223. 

* Appendix A. 
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( 1867 - 64 ), 


her rival, went, in an aavaiced state of pregnancy, to her brother, the 
chief of Salumbhar, and was there delivered of a child in Sanl^-at 
1871 (A. D. 1814], Jhaliji guestioned the genuineness of the child’s 
birth, and attempted to put her pretended son, Bijai. Singh, on the 
gaddi. This -gave rise to much contention and disturbances were 
antidpated. After many unsuccessful attempts to reconcile the par- 
'ties it was proposed and agreed to by ali that if the Band Bhfm Singh 
of Udaipur to Whose house the child was nearly allied on his mother’s 
side consented to allow his own son to eat with him (the Rana him- 
self can eat with no one) he would then be-considered legitimate. 

I ’ 

The Rana was acpordingly applied to by Sir John Malcolm, to 
whom the case had been referred for decision. The Band assured 
Sir John Malcolm through Captain Tod that Balwant Smgh was the 
son of Rani Chundawatji who was bis (Rana’s) sister. Balwant 
Singh was, therefore, both his nephew and nephew to the Rawal of 
. Salumbhar who was the Rana’s brother. The Rana not only allowed 
his son to eat with Balwant Singh, but also said his sixteen Umraos 
should sit together and eat from the same dish with Balwant Singh. 
The Rani and her son were accordingly sent to Udaipur. A person 
attended on the part of the accusers and another was sent bj Sir 
John Malcolm. In the presence of all these parties the son of the 
Rana of Udaipur ate from the same dish and at the same time 
as young Balwant Singh. This put an end to all objections. 
Aitchison, in his Treaties and Sanads, says that Parbat Singh 
bad no children, which is an error, 

Balwant Singh, the son and heir of Parbat Singh, succeeded to the 
gaddi in '1825 when he was eleven years of age. During his minority 
the State was managed by Colonel Borthwick, Political Agent at 
Mehidpur, under whose administration the condition of the State 
greatly improved. On attaining his majority, Balwant Singh showed 
a tendency to squander money. He was a great patron of letters 
and attracted many bards and Cbarans from various parts of India 
to whom he made munificent gifts. In spite of his extravagance 
he left at his death a surplus of forty lakhs of rupees in the treasury 
in coin and jewels. He rendered conspicuous service during the 
mutiny, in recognition of which his successor received a dress of 
honour and the thanks of Government. 

Bhairon Singh, of Jharwasa, fifth in descent from Raja Man Singh 
• whom the late Raja had adopted, succeeded at the age of eighteen. 
He was unable to rise to the duties of his new position, putting 
entire trust on Bakhtawar Singh Songata, brother of the Thakur of 
Namli, who had since his father’s time been nominally hamddr. 
This man misused the trust reposed in him by his master for 
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his own ends.- He appointed as his depnty; a' Bania; -whose 
relations and friends soon filled all places of trust and emolument. 

The Raja was closely watched by the kanidar's creaturesi who kept 
him in complete ignorance of what was going on. Six- years of this 
administration, emptied the treasury, embarrassed the finances and 
involved the State in heavy debts which it took ten years to 
liquidate. 

Bhairon Singh died suddenly in- 1864, leaving behind him a 
bankrupt State, impoverished subjects and an. infant son Kanpt 
Singh, who was placed upon the naddi. 

Daring Kiija Ranjit Singh's minority, Khan Bahiidur pPlnEh’- 

Muhammad Shiihamal Ali (aftcrn’ards C. S. I.), Native Assistant to 
the Governor-General's Agent for Central India, was appointed 
Superintendent of Ratlam, the Tliakurs of Amleta and S.irwan being 
associated with him. An investigation into the accounts of the 
State proved the fraud and peculation of Ihcfornjer kdindiir Thakur 
Bakht.awar Singh, brother of the Thakur of Nsimli, and his deputy. 

They were fined two and a half lakhs of rupees, their jtiRtrs were 
confiscated, and they were forbidden to return to Ratlam during the 
minority of the Ciiicf. Mir Shahamat Ali had many difiicullies to 
encounter at the outset. The debts amounted to about ten kakhs, 
large arrears were outstanding in all p.ayn>cnts, while the larger 
villages were cither mortgaged or farmed out on ridiculously e.isy 
terms. The new Superintendent, however, by his vigorous me.isures 
contrived In the space of 17 yc.ars to entirely remodel the administra- 
tion and liquidate the debt, while spending 6 lal.hs on roads and 
other improvements. 

Raja Ranjit Singh received his cduoUion at the 1 )aly College at 
Indore- In 1877 he attended the Delhi Assemblage. In 1880 he • 
received independent charge of his State, Mir Shiihamat Ali remain- 
ing on as minister till Janu.ary IS8I. R:ij:i Ranjit Singh w-as in 
1877 granted an increased salute of 13 guns and in 18SS the title 
of Knight Commander of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire. 

Ranjit Singh married in 1878 a daughter of His Highness Raj 
Sahib Sir Man Singbji of Dhr.^gdhr.r, in 1886 the eldest daughter 
of tlic Mah.ar.aj Kunwar Jaswant Singh of Dhr.angdhra and in 1889 
the d.aughtcr of Bhali Amar Singh of Bikr.ampur. By his first 
Rani, Jh.^iji Sfdiibn, he had one son, the present RAj.a Sajjan Singh, 
wlio was bom in Januarj' 1880, and one daughter, who is married 
to His Highness the Mah.araja of Kcw.'ih. He also had a daughter, 
by his second wife, who is slilJ unmarried. 
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Bajjan Singh JRanjit Singh died of pneumonia at Ratlam on the 20th January 
“• 1893 and was succeeded by his only son Sajjan Singh, then 13 years 

of age. The administration of the State was carried on by the 
Diwan, Khan Bahadur Cursetji Rastamji, C. I. £., under the 
supervision of the Political Agent. Raja Sajjan Singh studied at 
the Daly College at Indore where he resided with his guardian 
Mr. Arthur Herbert. 

Sajjan Singh was invested with ruling powers on the 1 5th 
December 1898. He has contracted two marriages, the first with a 
daughter of His Highness Maharao Sri Mirza Raja Sawai Sir 
Khengarji Bahadur, Rao of Kutch, on the 29th of June 1902, and the 
second with a daughter of the Maharana Sri Fratap Singh, Raja of 
Suntb, on the 24th October 1902. The second wife died of phthisis 
at Ratlam in July 1906. 

The Chief in 1902 joined the newly inaugurated Imperial Cadet 
Corps, attending the Delhi Darbar as a member of the Corps, 
retiring from it in March 1903, with the rank of Under Officer. He 
was presented with the gold Delhi Darbar Coronation Medal. 

In 1905 the Chief was present at Indore during the visit of 
Thar Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
also in Calcutta where as a Member of the Imperial Cadet Corps he 
formed one of the Prince's Escort. 

The Raja of Ratlam being the head of the Rathor Rajputs of 
Malwa important clan questions even between persons who do not 
belong to the Ratlam State are referred to him for decision.* 

Titles. The Chief bears the hereditary titles of His Highness and Raja, 

and enjoys a salute of 11 guns. 

Relations by blood : — The Chief has no near male relative on his 
father’s side, nor has he any children. The jdgirdars of Badchhapra, 
Amleta and Baloda (under Gwalior) are distant relatives being 
descended from the younger sons of Raja Man Singh. They are 
locally saluted as mdrd/’on account of their relationship on the 
father’s side with the Chief of Ratlam. The jdglrddrs of Shivgarh 
and Sarwan are descended from the brothers of Raja Ratan Singh. 
The most important Chiefships allied to Ratlam by consanguinity 
are Jodhpur, Bikaner, ICishangarh, Jhabua, Sailana, Sitamau and 
Idar. For Rathor ruling families ( in and out of Malwa ) connected 
with that of Ratlam, see the genealogical trees A and B. 

Connections by -Marriage : — The most important connections by 
marriage which have been formed in recent times by the ruling 
family of Ratlam are those with A. Iwar, Rewah, Dhrangdhra* 

1 Stalcolm’B " Central India” 1. 40. 

® MSraj, i, mine, is not to be oonfased with Slaharo], 
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Dunfrarpur,KacMi-Bhuj, and Sunth. IntcntiarrlaBCS between the 
rulintr houses of Udaipur (^^c^^'ar) and Ratlam have also t;ikcn place 
HiijaParbat Sinph of Katlnin married Rani Cbandawatji, a sister of 
one of the Mabarnnns of Udaipur. Raja Balwant Sin('h of Katlani, 
the present R.aj.Vs creat grandfather, married Rani Rnnarvatji of the 
Udaipur House. A daughter of R.aja Prithvi Singh of KatLain wa® 
married to the Mab.iran.a of Vdnipur. Prithvi S'inph had two 
daughters, Saras Kunwarand&irdarKunwar. The former, of whom 
he was very fond, he gave in marriage to the Ran.aof Udaipur, the 
latter to the Rana’s nephew. The marriages were celebrated in 
Ratlam. The Ran.a, however, suddenly died on hie way back to 
Udaipur and his nephew succeeded him. A celebrated bardic 
couplet about this runs : — 

"Sarsi hi narsi bhai. Sire bhiti Sarddr ; Pithal bcchara hla hare 
liaranhar kartar." 

There is here a pun on the word saras which literally means cscel- 
Icnt. It is also the name of the havourite child. One of the sisters 
of the R.nja Ranjit Singh was married to the late Chief of Alwar and 
the other to the son of the late Chief of Dungarpur. The present 
Riija's mother was a daughter of liis Highness the MaharAna Mnn- 
singh of Dbr.Angdhra. One of the Clitcfc sisters is the wife of IHs 
Highness the Mah.ArAiu of Rewah. 

The chief /agirdars of the State, rtylcd TJidktiriin, f/ioraos, or 
when th.ey are descendants of the younger sons of n former Chief, 
rrardy, bold lands from the State on the condition of rendering 
len-icc when required. A R.ajput jdfiirMr of the first clasj. is 
commonly styled thahurdr,. The Jap.ifJdrs on the llegar frontier 
and in the hilly districts formerly guarded the jiassci ami prevented 
inroads of IJhils artd other maTatidcrs. 

All jdiXifJdrs pay an rmriua! tribute, onllcd lat:ha, which, however, 
bears no definite proportion to their income. It is gcner.ally fistd 
anewal the. time of frc-li j-uccc’'.ion to a/rrgir .and m.ay be tiicie.T.cd 
at the will of the D.irkir. In return, three of the chief 
used formerly to gel annual sirpdas or dresa of honour, in lieu of 
vrhicU certain rmall mms arc now deducted from the littila ji.ayahle 
Ity them. The jiiiirifiira airo pay other minor ciinrges hiiown nr. 
/ilia, aunt', etc. A Eticcc-r.ion fee {tiasartinn for faluutr baiuihdi) 
arnoimting generally to nne*fonrth of the /ngin/iir’s income, as 
catered in the State jamCtbandi records., in the ca-'c of .a i-oii 
r.«ccc'‘diag, to one-half of the income, in the ease of a brother 
or other nc.ar relative and to a full yc.ar*c imaine in the event 
of tho adoption of a distant collateral relative is levied by the 
IXaibar. 


state Jagir* 

data. 
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• Succession is by primogeniture. The ja&fdars are obliged to 
attend particular darbars and festivals and solemnities and join the 
Raja’s sawdris. 

The first class jdsirdars, now five in number, are permitted to 
wear gold anklets. They exerdse such judicial powers within their 
jdgifs as are granted by the Darbar from time to time. None of 
the jdstrddri has tlie right of adoption on failure of issue. The 
jagir is, as a rule, attaclied on the death of a jdgirdar, whether he 
leaves an heir or not, and the Raja appoints an officer to manage the 
■jdgtr pending decision regarding succession, tdnlia, etc. During a 
'minority the officer manages the jVtgln On the appointment of a 
successor the ceremony of talwdr hmidUai (buckling on the 
j&girdat’s sword) is performed in the case of any of the five first 
class jagirddrs by the Raja himself, and in that of other jdgtfddrs, 
tlie successor is installed formally by any sardar or officer deputed by 
the Raja for the purpose. For a list of the jdgirdars see Table 
XXXI. 

.The tazim or recognition by the Raja in darhar varies according 
to the rank of the ja^rdSf, The highest degree of recognition is 
known as puri tazim. The nobleman bows on arriving in the 
presence of the Raja. The latter rises from his seat and receives 
the ihdkur with hdnhpasar (stretching out of arms), a sort of semi- 
embrace. On departure the Thakur bows and the Raja rises from his 
seat and returns the salutation. Nobles of a lower rank receive 
puti tasdm and haihmUcena (clasping of hands) instead of the 
hdnhpasar. A still more modified degree of recognition is the adhi 
(half) tazim, when the Chief only half rises from his seat at the 
entrance and exit of sardar. 

In darhar the Raja sits on the gaddi, which is placed in a central 
position in the darhar Hall. The jdgirdars, sardars, and lower 
officials sit on the carpet, on which the gaddi is placed, in parallel 
lines to the right and left of the Raja according to their rank. 
The jdgirdars sit close round the gaddi and next to tliem, but 
at a little distance, sit their hunwars. Below and behind the 
jdgirdars and hunwars sit the sardars, ptirohits (officiating 
priests), gurus (religious preceptors), and vydses (astrologers). 

The Diwan sits immediately behind the Raja, this place being 
considered the highest seat of honour among the darhdris. Near 
the Diwan sit the Dhabai * and the higher officials. Behind the 
Raja stand servants with the insignia of State, In the darhar held 
by the Raja for a representative of the British Government, the 
Diwan occupies the first seat among /dglrddrs. 

I The BhttUVi tamilf is nsnallr of tlie Gujar caste. I>om this family wet 
narses nr j obtained for the Ohtel'a cliiWren. 
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The jafijtt and other classes of alienated land absorb 44 per cent, 
of the total State revenue, 56 per cent, going to the Darbar. The 
income of these /wgirs is derived entirely from land revenue, the total 
land revenue of the jag^rdars exceeding that of .the khalsa area. 

There are no recognised hereditary office-bearers in the State, 
though a son, if fitted for the post, may succeed his father, 
especially in religious offices. 

The jdgtrdar of Panched, the Sairinis ( a tribe of Mnsalmans), the 
Mabajan families of Loda and Mehta, the Vyases and some 
Shrimali Brahmans accompanied the first Raja, Ratan Singh, from 
Marwar at the foundation of the Ratlam State. Some Shrimali 
Brahmans also settled in the time of subsequent Rajas, and some i 

held important offices including that of the Diwan (then styled 
katndar). The jaglrdar of Panched used formerly to attest all 
grants of land and villages made by tiie Rajas. The only here- 
ditary duty he now performs is that of talwar handhdi ( buckling 
on the Raja’s sword ) on the succession of a new Raja. The Barot 
or bard of the village of Sutreti invokes blessings at the wedding 
of the Rajas, for which he receives a dress of honour and an 
elephant. A money payment is now generally made in lieu of 
these presents. 

The Sarwan and Shivgarh Jdgirddrs are descendants of Ratan 
Singh’s brothers. They and the jaglrdar of Namli hold lands under 
other Chiefs also. The petty jagtr of Bhati-Barodia is held by a 
Bhati Rajput ; the first holder received the estate as being brother-in- 
law to a former Raja of Ratlam. The Lunera jaglrdar, a Rathor 
of the Fatehsing sept, was formerly a big land-holder, but was 
deprived of a considerable portion of his possessions for misbehaviour. 

The Rao of Kushalgarh pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,225 Salim 
S/<d7ti to Ratlam onaccountoftheydgtrofKhera, comprising 60 villa- 
ges granted to him by the Ratlam State in 1782. Ratlam also service 
a sum of Rs. 6,000 yearly from Sailana as its share of the customs 
dues levied in that State. ( See Miscellaneous Revenue.) 

Ratlam is not rich in objects of archmological interest. In the Atchxology. 
village of Sejaota, granted in jdgir to the Thakur of Panched, about 
three miles north of Ratlam, stands a bdori (or well with steps ) 
which bears an interesting inscription in Rangri. It is the oldest 
inscription yet discovered in the State, and is dated Samvat 1723 (1666 
A.D.) The inscription states that the well was commenced in 
Samvat 1723 (1666 A. D.) by Gangagir Gusain. The cost amounted 
to Rs. 21,001 Salim Shdhi. It concludes “in the reign of Maharaj Shri 
Ram Singhji this well was constructed ; Padshah Dillipatl Auiang- 
zebji, Samvat 1727 (A.D. 1670), month Kartik, 5th Sudi, Thurs- 
day. Completed in 4i years." A portion of the village is still held by 
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Gusnins, as aTcligious grant Some old copper-plates were found in 
1891 at the hhalsa village of Nanganwan or Nangama (23* 28’ N, and ' 
>5“ 4' E.) in tho Dhamnod Kamasdan, trvelve miles north of the 
tmvn of Ratlam, while a well, near a Brahman’s house, was being 
widened with a view to stoning. Two sets of plates were found. 
They arc interesting as shemng that the rule of the Vallabhi 
dynasty of Gujarat extended as far cast as Sailana and Mandasot. 
The first , plate records the^grant by Dhruvasena II of Vallabhi 
( 629-241 ), made from the victorious camp pitched at Vanditapalli, of 
a field to two Brahmans of Dasliiipura (Mandasor.) The boundaries 
of the field ate given and a genealogy similar to those found in other 
grants of those kings.* 

The first grant is dated in G.S. 321 (A.D. 640-41 ) and grants 
100 bhaktis of land in the Vishaya or district of Malavika. . Tho 
places mentioned as being on its boundaries axeDltammanahaddika, 
now Dhamnod (23* 26' N. and 75* 2’ E.), Deva kulapdtaka, now 
Devalkheri, ChandraputrUka, now Chandoria (23® 29' N, and 
75* 5' £.) in Sailana Statei and the tank of Nirgandi and field of 
Viratarmandalin (not identified). * 

The other grant is issued from Vallabhi and grants 100 bhaktis of 
land in Malwa to two Brahmans. It is dated in G.S. 320 (A. D, 
639-40). It mentions Navagrania, now Naugama ( 23* 28' N. and 
75° 4' E. ) where the plates were found, Varahodaka, now Bharoda in 
SaUana State ( 23° 27' N. and 75° 5' E.), Pulindamka^-aovt Palduna 
(close to Naugama) and the stream Lashmanapattaka (not known) • 
Dr. Hultzsch supports these identifications. * 

Seotion IIL— Population. 

(Tables III and RQ 

There have been three enumerations of the State, in 1881, 1891 
and 1901. The census of 1901 was the first from which details for 
ttthslh and villages were published. 

The total population at these enumerations amounted in 1881 to 
87,314 and in 1891 to 89,160.! 

In the last enumeration the population fell to 83,773.'* This 
marked decrease was due, no doubt, to the fact that tho Census was 
taken while the State was still suffering from the effects of the famine 
of 1899-1900. 

I r. A., VXI, 81 Bp. Ini. I. 89, — — — 

» These iacntifiontlans by the Mwan hare been lejectcd by Dr, Floch 
who Mcntifics Dhemmanbaddiko with Dhiunniir in Indoro and DernknlpStaka as 
Didaoda near Mandasor, but these idenUfientioas do nob appCtir to bo borne ont by 
tho place of find or the second set of plates. 

a Aich. Surv. Hop., 1903-3, 232, Epr. In., Vllt, 189. 

* This figure cxcludca the population at Bailivay Btations dtnntcd within 
the Slate, which amounts to 1,181 bringing tho total up to 86,321. 
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The density per square mile according to the census of 1901 is ^nslly and 
92*8 per square mile, including the chief town. If this is excluded the ”®‘***°“®* 
rural density is only 54. The density for the entire State was in 1881, 

96*8 and in 1891, 98'8 persons to the square mile. 

The capital is the only town in the State having a population Towns and 
of 34,976. Of 206 villages, 182 have a population of less than 500, ' 
while 15 have from 500 and 1,000 inhabitants, 7 from 1,000 to 2,000 
and 2 from 2,000 to 3,000. The average population of a village 
is 236 persons. The number of occupied houses was returned as 
17,593, of which 6,833 were in Ratlam town; each house contained on 
an average 4*8 persons. In Ratlam town the figure rises to 5 * 1 per 
house. The chief town has grown rapidly owing to the opening of 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, the population increasing by 6,499 ‘ 
persons or 21 ■ S per cent, in the last decade. 

Migration is infinitesimal either between districts in the State or to Migration, 
and from foreign territory. Of the total population 60,833 persons 
or 73 per cent, were bom in the State and 76,082 or 90 per cent, in 
Central India, leaving only 10 per cent, as the results of migration. 

Most immigrants come from Rajputana ( 4,584 ) and the Bombay 
Presidency ( 2,023 ). 

Vital statistics have only been registered since 1900 and arenot very Vital statis. 
reliable, but the normal mortality previous to the great famine was (^i’jj^Vand 
about 20 per mille. In the year 1899-1900 the mortality in the VI), 
toTiVn was 54 per mille, the figure for the whole State being 41. Plague 
broke out in November 1902 in the capital and the mortality that 
year rose to 68 per mille. During the second appearance of the 
epidemic the figure was still higher, vis., 75 per mille. The state- 
ment of causes of death shows that in an ordinary year malaria 
fever has the greatest number of victims. 

The normal birth-rate for the last decade is about 19 per mille. 

The birth-rate in 1905-06 was 24*6 per mille. During the plague 
epidemic it varied from 16 to 19. During the famine of 1899-1900 it 
was so low as 9*8 for the whole State. The number of births in the 
to^vn was 172 in 1905-06, 271 in the previous year. The births in the 
kliSlsa district numbered 630, and the deaths 528, ^ving the ratios 
26 and 22*4 per mille respectively the last year. 

The census of 1901 shewed 42,169 males and 41,604 females, ecxnndcWii 
which gives 986 women to ev6ry 1,000 men. In the town the 
proportion is 978 females to 1,000 males. The deficiency in the 
female returns is much less than it was in earlier enumerations. 

The married exceed the unmarried by 29 per cent. The figures 
for those married give 966 wives to 1,000 husbands for the whole 
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State, The town figures shew 959 wives to 1,000 husbands. The 
sUitistics arc given in the appended Inblo 


Conililloii, 

Tot.i1. 

Malu. 

RgriiiIis. 

Unmarried : 

30,671 

1 

18,153 

12.518 

Married 

39,650 

20,199 

19,451 

Widowed 

13,452 

3,817 

9,635 

Total ... 

1 

83,773 

42,169 

41,604 


ncllclom. Classified by religion (he popuLition shewed 62 persons in evorj' 
100 .-IS Hindus, 16 ns Animists, 12 as Musalmnns end 7 as Jains 
Cbristiaps number only 283, * 

lecM, Qf Hindu population, 32,209 or 61 per cent, were returned 
as Vaislinavas, 9,216 or 17 per cent, as Sbiiktns or Devi-wotsliippcrs, 
5, 265 or 10 per cent, as Simi\-as and 336 ns Smnrtas, Besides 
these, there wore 2,433 worshippers of Ram Dev or RSrapir, 781 of 
Devdhatamtaj, 518 Unmsanehis, 424 Kabirpanlhis and 114 wo^ 
shippers of Pnbaji The three gods or mtlior deified heroes, Rampir, 
Dcvdhatnmrdj and Pnb&jt, being not generally known in these parts, 
have been noticed below. 

Hindu Dev Dharamardj or Dev Nariiyan or Udoji, ns he is rariously 
bcliw’cd to have been an incarnation of Vishnu or Shrs 
Krishna, The story runs that some 900 years ago there lived in the 
village of Gotha in Mewar 24 GQj.ar brotliers called the Baghdiiwats, 
who were hardened drunkards and were a terror to their neighbours. 
One of these brothers could foretell events three months before they 
occurred. The Baghdawats were very pow'crful, and no one could 
prevent them from oppressiog the people around. Vishnu one day 
descended in the form of a Brahm.m, afilicted with leprosy, and went 
to the Baghdawats' house to ask for alms, bclioving that they would 
ill-treat him, on which bo would curse and destory them. But the 
Baghdawats, knowing that the Brahman was no other than Vishnu, 
embraced him and showed him every hospitality so that he, at the 
request of the eldest brotlicr's wife, consented to be bom incarnate 
as her son. The Baghdiiwats were all, soon after, killed in .n fight 
and Dev Dhnmmanij was bom in fnifilmont of the promise made 
by Vishnu. Ho gave evidence of his possessing a portion of the 
divine essence by performing many exploits. He, when only seven, 
aided JiU Singh P.nran inra, Raja of Dhaf ( 1055—1080 ), in d riwng 
I H tliG Itnllwiiy popuIiUlon li Ineludcd they numbot tSl, 
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away certain demons who infested his country. At the agd of twelve 
he ascended to heaven from Rai Bhanal in Mewar. Gotha and Rai 
Bhanai are the chief seats of this sect. Almost aU Gujars worship 
Dev Dharamaraj. They do not generally live in houses made of 
bricks, for in the shrines dedicated to Dev Dharamaraj large bricks 
are kept bearing figures of Dev Dharamaraj on horsebaclc with a spear 
in his hand. Serpents are also carved round the figure of the horse- 
man. The Ehopa or priest wears a black thread round his neck to 
which is suspended a silver or brass ornament on which the figure of 
Bheru is engraved. He possesses some pictures called phad,- 
illustrating the several valorous deeds of the hero, Dev Dharamaraj, 
who is always represented as riding a green horse. In Marwar the 
pttjatis of Deoji or Dev Dharamaraj's shrines are generally Gujars 
who lead celibate lives. It is said that Rana Sanga built a shrine 
in honour of Dev Dharamaraj at Chiton 

Raradev or Rampir lived about the end of the 13lh century. He Him Dev. 
is believed to be an incarnation of Krishna. Tradition states that one 
Ajmulji Thakur, a Tonwara Rajput of Pokaran in Marwar, had no 
issue. He was very pious and made seven pilgrimages to Dwarka. 

5hri Krishna, pleased with his devotion, blessed him with a son who 
possessed a portion of God's essence. This boy was Ram Dev and 
grew up possessed of miraculous powers. He could restore the 
dead to life and could make inanimate things come to him from 
distant places. On one occasion, by simply lifting up his hand, he 
saved a ship from foundering although be was himself on land 
thousands of miles distant, the passengers and crew, in their hour of 
danger, having invoked his help. Ram Dev’s Samadb or tomb is 
situated near Pokaran where a large fair is held every year. 
Although some Rajputs and other high caste people are among his 
adherents, he is mostly worshipped by the lower orders. Ram Dev’s 
image is not worshipped. In his shrines (here only wretched huts ) 
are slabs of stone bearing pdduha or foot-prints on them. The 
Bhopas or priests of this sect carry about a toy-horse made of 
rags and collect offerings in the name of Ram Devji’s ghora. 

Fabuji is said to have lived in Marwar about 600 years ago. For Pfibnji. 
his prodigies of valour he was after his death deified. Many legends 
have grown up about him. In a village called KolQ Mandal in Manvar 
there lived a Rathor Rajput named Asthanji Dhandbal. His wife’s 
name was Phulwati. One day Dhandhal, while taking a walk in a 
garden, found a newly-born child wrapped in the petals of a lotus 
flower. He took the child home and entrusted him to his wife’s care 
who promised to nurse him on the condition that her husband should 
never go into her room without giving notice by making some noise 
or hawking. One day Dhandhal entered bis wife’s room without 
giving her any notice and to bis amazement saw that a lioness was 
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giving suck to the child. The lioness was his wife, who, resuming 
her human form, rebuked her husband for his breach of faith and 
left him in anger. The boy was named Pabuji and was believed to 
be an incarnation of Lakshman, Bama's brother. The worshippers 
of Pabuji here are very low-caste people. In Marwar many Bhils 
worship him. In shrines dedicated to Pabuji his form is engraved 
on slabs of stone. He is represented on horseback with a spear in 
his hand. The locale of this sect is Kolu Mandal in Marwar. 

The Jain sects enumerated shewed 796 or 12 per cent, Digambaris, 
4,067 or 63 per cent. Svetambarisand 1,589 or 23 per cent. Dhundias 
or Thanakpanthis, In the town Jains number 4,903, of whom 649 
are Digambaris,^ 819 Mandir-margis, 2,065 Svetambaris and 1,366 
Dhundias. 

Of the total number of Musalmans, 8,428 were Sunnis, 2,265 
Shias, almost ail Bohoras of the Daudi sect. 

Of Animists, 4,481 or 32 per cent, returned themselves as wor- 
shippers of Mahi-mata and Bara bij, 3,301 or 23 per cent, of Bhag- 
wan, 5,916 or 42 per cent, of Devi or Mata, 227 of Shiv and 27 of 
Pabuji, Thus about 60 per cent, returned themselves as worship- 
ping various Hindu deities. 

As regards the sects of Mahi-mata'or Bara bij, the former is the 
presiding deity of the Mahi river, whom all Bhils hold in great 
reverence always invoking her aid in their thieving expeditions ; Bara 
bij are the 1 2 ( bara ) second days ( bij ) of the new moon, the 
first day on which it is usually visible. 

The predominent dialects in the State are Malwi and its cognate 
Bangri spoken by 58.275 persons or 70 per cent, of the population; 
Hindi (8,972 ) and Bihli (8,220) are the next most important forms 
of speech. 

Of the total population 6,515 or 15 per cent, were literate in the 
whole State, including 6,030 or 14 per cent, males and 485 or IT per 
cent, females, 

a The census returned 2,185 boys and 267 girls as under instruction, 
I* together with 3,845 males and 218 females not under instruction, 
but able to read and write. It appears that of the total Hindu 
male population 12*6 per cent, are able to read and write or are 
under instruction, while only 0*75 per cent, of the Hindu female 
population can read and %vrite or are under instruction. Among 
the Muhammadan males 12*3 per cent, are literate and among 
Muhammadan females 2 *7 per cent. The Jains shew 61*8 per cent, 
of literate males and 3 *3 per cent, females. The figures for Paisi 
males and females give 66*6 and 58*6ppr cent. literate, respectively. 

1 Uandir-margiB we eitliw DigaiatetSs or Svetimbsiris, 
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Among Christians 23*7 per cent, males and 15*7 per cent, females 
were returned as literate. Only one animistic male out of 6,974 
can read and write, while out of 7,028 animistic females not one 
possesses this qualification. But among the famine orphans, now 
in charge of the local Missionaries, there are about 50 animistic boys 
and 30 animistic girls who are being taught to read and write. 

Among Hindu castes. Brahmans (11 <600) predominate form- Caste, tribes 
ing 16 per cent, of the population ; these include 907 Shrimalis, 

1,045 Audich, 1,339 Sakliwals, 936 Harnia gauds, 292 Gujar gauds. 

Rajputs (6,000) include 754 Rathors, 338 Chauhans, 226 Solankis, 222 
Parmars and 184 Sesodias. Banias ( 4,200 ) include 842 Mahesris, 

715 Aganvals, 220 Khanderwals and 170 Oswals. Chamars ( 3,300 ) 
are the most numerous of the lower classes. . The important cultivat- 
ing classes are Kunbis 2,900, Jnts 1,680, Dhakars 690, Khatis 1,400 
and Mails 1,040. 

Among Jain Banias (6,452 ) 4,614 are Oswals, 161 Agarwals and Jains. 

142 Saraogis. 

Among Muhammadans, Shaikhs number 3,200, Pathans 2,500 and llnsalmanB. 
Bohoras 2,000. 

The Anlmists, who arc practically nil Bhils, numbered 14,000. Animtsts. 

Rural occupations, as may be supposed, predominate, over 22,000 Ocenpstions. 
persons mth 13,000 dependents or 42 per cent, of the total population 
following some pursuit connected with agricultural or pastoral 
occupations, while 10,400 including 4,000 dependents or 12 per cent, 
have “general labour" as their means of liirclihood. If the town 
figures arc excluded, the percentage engaged in rural occupations is 
80. Of the remainder, 21 per cent, arc employed in tiie preparation 
and sale of material substances, manufactures, etc., and 5 pcr_cent. 
in trade. 

The people dress in the fashion common to Malwa. Ordinarily s o o i a i. 
the dress of a male Hindu consists of a pagrt (turban), a piece of a ^^tios 
cloth about 50 or 60 feet long and 6 inches wide witli gold ends ; this Press, 
cloth is sometimes shot with gold and silver thread, called ntandil, 
and worn by w’cll-to-do people on festive occasions or marriages 1 
liurta (a shirt); angarklia (long coat), rcacliing to the middle of the leg 
and fastened witli twisted cords below the right ear under the right 
shoulder and on the breast, a dhoti (loin cloth), worn round the 
waist and a dupalta (scarO. All these are generally white, except 
the turban which is often coloured red, pink, purple, yellow, etc. The 
Rajputs often wear the multi-coloured pagris peculiar to Rntlfim, tied 
in narrow and picturesque folds, with a sword at the waist, tho 
emblem of tho soldier class. The wearing of paijamas instead of 
the dhoti and the sd/a for the pagri is common among the younger 
generation. 
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Agricultural classes viesx&dhoih abandi, or coat, a picithm a 
kJmdi cloth and a pagti. In the town there is a greater tendency to 
dress after the European fashion. The safa, or a round felt cap, is, 
however, retained as head dress. 

.The Hindu female dress consists of a gMgra (petti-coat of coloured 
cloth), orhnl or lugara (a sheet used as an upper garment to cover 
the face and upper part of the body) aadakdnchli (bodice). 

The only distinction between Muhammadan and Hindu dress 
is that the Muhammadan men, except agriculturists, wear paijamas 
and not dlioiis, and that the opening of the angarkha lies to the 
left and not as with Hitidus to the right side. The females wear 
paijamas instead of the ghagra and a kurti over the choli. 

Food. Meals are generally taken twice, at midday and evening. Only the 

well-to-do take light refr^hment in the mornmg and in the after- 
noon. The staple food grains used are wheat, jowar, maize and 
gram, vnth the pulse, iiiaf, urd, rniing and masur as subsidiary. The 
ordinary food of the rich and middle classes consists of ciiapdiis 
(thin cakes) of wheat flour, tiiar, rice, glA, vegetables, milk and 
sugar. The poorer classes in the country, including the peasantry 
eat nth (tluck cakes or loaves) made of the coarser grains with pulses, 
vegetables, uncooked onions, salt and chillis. No local Brahmans or 
Banias eat flesh. All castes except the Brahmans smoke tobacco 
and eat opium, which amongst the Rajputs is presented to friends 
also in liquid called kasumba. 

Daily lUe. The whole population almost beiiig agricultural spends its days in 
the fields from sunrise to sunset except at the\end of the spring 
harvest and daring the four rainy months. N. 

Houses. Huts are usually of mud and are either thatched sf tilsd. In 
Ratlam town there are houses of two or more storeys, 
district only the larger villages possess double-storeyed buildings. A 

Customs. Marriage, funeral and other customs are the same as elsewhere 
and require no special mention. 

Uoiiiage. Child marriage is the rule among Hindus while adult marriage is 
usual among the Bhils. Polygamy is common only among the 
Rajputs of position. Widow maniage prevails among the lower 
classes only. 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt except those of Sanyasis, 
Bairagis and infants, which are buried. Cremation talces place 
by the side of a stream, the ashes being if possible conveyed to a 
sacred river, otherwise they are committed to some local stream, 
Muhammadans bury their dead. 

Festivals and The principal festivals are the Dasahra, Holi, Gaitgor and local 
amuMments, the nnWeti of the State attend the Dasahra darbdr to pay 
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Ihcir homage to the Chief. Before the celebration nit the weapons 
arc examined and repaired. This is n martial day and is observed 
witli great enthusiasm. 

The ordinary' amusements in the rural area arc drum beating and 
singing among grown up people and hide and seek, gift datida 
( tipcat ) and aukhmichi (blindman's buff) among children. The 
commonest amusements among villagers is to assemble togcUicr- 
after the day’s work at a prominent place and pass away a 
few hours in smoking or talking. In the capital town chausar, 
card games and kite flying are also indulged in. 

Among Hindus the twice born are named after gods or famous Ifomoechi- 
personages. They have two names, the jatmia rcishi tuint which is 
used when the stars arc consulted and the holla riant by which per. 
sons arc generally known; the former is usually of religious origin. 

The public health of the State was always good until 1902 when Pvnt.TO 
a serious attack of plague took place. Infection was brought ^pingVe! 
from Godhra where plague w.as then raging. The epidemic started 
in November and died out in April. The number of recorded 
eases was 3,221 and deaths 2,411, The disc.asc was most fierce in 
the torvn. All measures were adopted to check its ravages and after 
some apposition the people readily assisted in reporting cases. 
Inoculation w.is tried but without success. 

A regular pest of rats added to difliculties. The people, more* 
over, firmly believed that these rodents were animated by the spirits 
of Bbils who had died in the famine year (1899-1900), a belief 
which w.a5 increased by the d.amage they did to maize crops, maize 
being a favourite luxury with Bhiis. * 

It may be remarked that an atLack of Bubonic plague was expected 
in 1835 when R.aja Balw.ant Singh, on the Political Agent’s sugges- 
tion, issued a circul.ar in Rnngri, giving instructions ns to its detec- 
tion, and simple but extremely drastic rules for its treatment. Tho 
latter consisted in at once bleeding the p.aticnt and adminis- 
tering saiia-inukht ( senna ), nasol { Jpomea turpethum ) or Jamal- 
Rota ( Croton liRlium ). The patient was then to be kept cool by 
being enveloped in wet clothes, a poultice of ajvedin ( LiuRustieum 
njoiran ) seed and lime juice being applied to the bubos. Luckily 
the epidemic never became severe. 
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ECONOmC. 

(Tables VII— XV, XXVIII to Xx£) 

Section L—Agriottlttire. 

(Tables IX and X.) 

The State land falls into two sections corresponding with the 
natural divisions. The 315 square miles which lie on the plateau 
enjoy all the conditions common in Malwa. The rainfall is about 
27 inches and the soil well suited to all kinds of cultivation. In the 
hilly tracts, covering about 587 square miles, the conditions are not 
such as to favour agriculture. The soil is poor and the inhabitants 
little given to cultivation. 

The plateau is covered with black and brown soil of good quality, 
on which excellent khanf and rabi crops can be grown. In the 
hilly tracts only khanf crops are generally sown. Good black soil 
is also found in hollows between hills, but, owing to the paucity of 
cultivators and of proper means of irrigation, rabi crops are but 
little cultivated. A year of scanty rainfall proves unfavourable to 
both natural divisions alike, but a year of excessive rainfall, though 
unfavourable to the khanf crops in the plateau, is beneficial to the 
rabi crops ; while the hilly tracts fare badly in a year of heavy as 
well as of scanty rainfall. 

The plateau land is generally speaking level. It is drained by the 
Mahi river and its affluent the Jomar. The Kamasdan of Hingnia 
is all level land. Dhamnod has some small hills scattered here and 
there over it and Dharar is mostly hilly ground. The western 
portion of the State is entirely hilly. 

The rainfall is much the same in both natural divisions. The 
rainfalls in the months of June, July, August and September, 
commencing about the middle of June and ending about the middle 
of September. Light falls in July and heavy falls in August are 
favourable to the crops. Heavy falls in July are injurious to maize 
and Jowar, but beneficial to the rabi (spring) crops. Scanty falls 
are unfavourable to both crops. Showers in December are favourable 
to the wheat and poppy crops, but those in January and February 
seldom fail to injure them, producing the disease called geriia, blight 
or rust, which seriously affects the quantity and quality of the wheat. 
But these December, January and February showers are of rare 
occurrence. Frost and hail occasionally damage the poppy crop, but 
fortunately not frequently. ' 
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East winds in Savan Quly-August) are said to predict a good rainy 
season. 

Sai'ait mas chalc purvatya. 

Bcclio bail, Ic lo gaiya. 

W/icn the cast it'ind bltnos in Savan, sell off your oxen and buy 
cotes. Rain tcill be plentiful and no oxen wanted to work the well, 
and fodder will be ample for cows. 

Regarding early cessation of the rains a prox'crb runs 
Savan sukla sapiaml, chhipke uge bhdn. 

Kahe ghag sun ghagin, barkhdh deo uthdn, 

■ If the sun rises out of the clouds on the 7tk of the bright half of 
ShrSvait (about the 22nd of July) then the peasant says lo his wife 
’ the rains are over.' 

According to Hindu Astronomy there arc twenty-seven nakshatras 
or astcrisms in the moon's path. All agricultural operations are carried 
on with reference to these astcrisms. Ten nakshatras fall in the 
rainy season. The Mrig nakshatra commences about the 5tli June 
and Ardra about the 20th. Sowing operations for the kkartf crops 
take place in Mrig. Rainfall in these nakshatras is f.-ivourablc to 
the crops. But very heavy rainfali during this period is believed to 
produce certain insects which arc injurious to the (lowering crops 
unless they arc subscgucntly washed away by continual showers in 
Uitara nakshatra. The Piinarvasit nakshatra commences about 
the 4th July and Pushya about the 18th July. Heavy showers in 
Punareasu are not considered good, as they wc-aken the crops and 
make them pale in colour. Rainfall daring Pushya is beneficial , 
correcting any evil done by the rains during Punarvasu, The 
Ashlckha nakshatra commences about the Ist August and Jilagha 
.about the 15th of tb.at month. Jlc.'ivy tain in Ashlckha is injurious 
to the but favourable to rabi crops. Rainfall in Magha is, 
very beneficial lo both kharif and rabi crops. The Purva nakshatra 
commences about the 29tii August and Ut t a ra abo\xl the ]2lli 
September. If it rains much in Piirva blight and insects injure the 
hhartf crops, but rain in Uitara is most desirable. Ilasta 
commences about the 25th of September. If there has been no rain 
during the prc\’ions nakshatras it is much wished for now. It is 
most beneficial to the rabi crops. There is seldom rainfall in Chitra. 
If it rains then the kharif crop is altogether ruined. Rain in Swdti 
is equally injurious. Cotton especially is always damaged by r.aiii- 
fall in Strati. Both the Swdti and Chitra nakshatras fall in 
October. The following Rangri proverb.' current in the State are 
interesting in thin connection • 

‘‘ Varsc Ashlckha, to iinbi niaslega. " If it raiiin in Ashlckha 
young wheat will be rubbed between the p.ahnr (and eaten), i. c. 
wheat v/ill be plentiful. ’ ’’ 
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UiM is the grain of the young wheat plants which is only parched 
and eaten if the crop is plentiful. 

“ Magsar men dJiSn vay to sakh men ili thay" If you sow crops 
in Mrig, insects (ili) will attack them. 

Another local saying runs “ Saaan koto to karsan soro." A 
rainless Sawan is preferred by the peasant (who can then weed 
his fields whereby the young sprouts flourish better). 

“ Bigdi Asddi to paryo pachhadi," If in Ashdd the sowing 
operations are not commenced the whole season is spoiled. 

“ Barse bakh paklt to san na deih," Bakh pakh is rustic for 
Pmarvasu. If it rains in Punarvastt tlie hemp is spoiled. The tain 
which falls in Pttnarvasu is believed to be bitter in taste and not 
good for hemp. 

“Andh men mat wdi (sow) re andha, Chhore nai ne wdi kanda." 
O you fool, do not sow com in thoAnurddha nakshatra. Lay aside 
the drill-plough, and sow onions. 

“ Sdxxtn gdje, to B/tddwe rettent wdjc." If it thunders in Sdvan, 
in Bhddo you will have scarcity of water. 

" Rehent" is the water-wheel by which water is drawn from wells. 
Hdihi aur Chatra men varse chhuf, to cftana valla ve akhutj 
Heavy rains in Hasta and Chiira are beneficial to gram and peas. 

"Bhadavado varse to fal ful datse.'' Rain in Bhddav and 
vegetables grow plentifully. 

There are other rules by which the probable quality of the 
rainfall is prognosticated. If garbhadhdrana, literally the 
conception of rain clouds, commences when the moon is in the 
itakshatra of purvashddha in the month of Mdrgashirsa, rain will, 
it is believed, fall within the space of 195 days. The garbha 
formed in the bright half falls as rain in the dark half and vice versa 
and that formed in the daytime, in the night and vice versa. The 
garbha formed in the bright half of Mdrgashirsa and of Patisha 
always gives scanty rain, but that formed in Pausha Badi (dark 
halO gives plentiful rain, which commences in the bright half of 
Sawan, 

Land for cultivation in this State is broadly classed as mdletru 
or bdrdni (dry land, dependent on the rainfall for its water) and 
abpdshi oTpiyat (irrigated land). The crops in the first class are 
grown with no other moisture than that resulting from the ordinary 
rainfall. The prominent varieties of soil inmdletrnlAad are Imown 
locally as kali (black), bhuti (brownish), dhdntm (dark brown), Idl 
(reddish), and bhatori (stony). The superiority or inferiority of a 
soil is also judged by its depth. Dhamni soil is believed by some 
cultivators to'be even better than kali soil. The black loamy soil 
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called };aU is suited to cotton, but owing to the want of labour ns 
well as the small proportion of cultivated land to the total cultivable 
area, cotton is not much sown, food-grains being more important. 
The halt soil is subdivided into ultam (superior), madhyam 
(middling) and hauishl (inferior] kinds according to tlie depth of the 
soil over its rocky substratum. Black soil of the first class has a 
depth of from 5 to S feet above yellow earth. Black soil of the 
second class is of less depth and is less productive. The third class 
is much poorer in both respects. The first two grow excellent rahi 
and hhanf crops, the third only rSnililli, lodra and other inferior 
millets. Dhamiii soil is of two kinds. The first class is about 
12 feet in depth, the second about 3 feet deep over a substratum of 
hanhar (lime nodules) and tnuram or gravel. A larger area of 
dhdmm is under cultivation than halt, Bhurl soil is poorer 
and shallower than dkdntm and is only suited to inferior crops. 
Ldl, a red coloured soil known also as bardi, is found on hill 
slopes mixed with hauhar. It grows hodra, tilli, etc. Tlic 
hall, dhdtnni, and the hhitri soils arc in some places strewn with 
large stones. They arc then called bhdtori halt, bhatotl dUtinmi 
and bhatort bhurt. Both kharij and ra&i crops can be grown on 
them ns the stones help the soil to retain the moisture by reducing 
evaporation. Soil cut up by runnels of water is called ehlutpra, 

Ancither classification is by the number of crops borne, land 
being termed th,fasli or du-JasVi according as they bear n single or a 
double crop in the year. 

Irrigated land which is double cropped is divided into adun and 
rduhhar. In addtt the second crop is usually poppy, but in rdtihhar 
the second crop consists genemliy of pe.as and barley instc.ad of 
poppy. Rice is sown here and there in patciics of black soil in the 
pl.ains and in the hilly tracts where water collects in some quantity. 
Such soil is called sdl-hi-zavtht, sal being the vernacular term for 
rice. Grass land reserved for Imy is c.-tllcd I»ir and gnuing land 
charr.oi. 

Of the total area of the State, 20 percent, is cultiv.ated, 40 per 
cent, is cclturablc but not cultivated, 35 per cent, is unculturablc 
waste, and .about 5 per cent, is under forest. The Large percentage 
of culturablc land is duo to the paucity of agricultural population. 

There arc two scarons : the hhartf or shidlu (the autumn crop 
.sc.ason) aud the rahi or utthdlu, (the spring crop season). The hhartf 
sc.aEon lasts from Juno to October. The most important food grains 
and cotton arc grown during this period. Sowings rommenre as soon 
as the rains h.avc properly set in, the crops being gathered by October. 
The rabi crops arc sown in October atid November. Wheat, gram 
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and poppy are the most important. These are the crops from 
which the cultivator pays his revenue. To ensure a good harvest 
ample rains arc needed in the latter part of the kharif season, so as to 
thoroughly moisten the soil and also fill up wells and tanks, which 
are required for poppy and other irrigated crops. These crops are 
gathered by the end of March. 

The total normal cultivated area 116,700 acres, of which 7,200 
acres, or 62 per cent of the cultivated area, are irrigated. The 
average area cultivated has thus fallen from about 129,000 to 
116,000 or nearly 11 per cent. The fall commenced in the 
famine of 1899*1900, and its effect appears to have become perma- 
nent, a fact easily explicable by the serious diminution which has 
occurred, in the ranks of the cultivating classes. This decrease is 
most noticeable as regards the area sown at the rabi which has fallen 
from 61,000 to 57,000 or 20 per cent., while the kltartf has remained 
unaltered shewing that the diminished population has substituted 
kharif for rabi crops. 

The first process is harrowing which begins at the Akhatij festival 
about the end of April. The field is cleared by means of the harrow 
called bakkhar, the surface of irrigated land being previously manured. 
A fortnight after the moisture laden wind called Kutawan blows 
from the south-west and continues to do so for several consecutive 
days. Then there is a lull, after which it again blows for several 
days. After the fourth burnt, it is usually followed by rain. A change 
of direction and irregularity in the intervals between bursts are sup- 
posed to be unfavourable. 

. Agricultural operations, as has been already mentioned, are carried 
out udth reference to certain astronomical conditions. 

Ploughing is always commenced in the light half of Vaisakh (April 
May ) when the harrowing is completed. The furrow's are never 
carried deeper than six inches as the phul or nutritive element is 
not supposed to lie at a greater depth. 

The land for the kharif crops is ploughed twice and then sown, 
under the influence of the Mrig tiakshatra (June- July) when the soil 
has become sufficiently moist to receive the seed, while the surface is 
hard enough for the bullocks to move across it without its balling oh 
their hoofs. 

The seed is sown through a seed-drill ( mi ) affixed to a plough, 
a harrow following immediately behind to close in the furrows 
{ahasrdi . The seed germinates in four or five days and in a fortnight 
the young plants are about a foot high. They are then weeded 
{nindm) and thinned out, the process being done twice. These 
crops are^own chiefly in d/ici;n»ijand bhiiri soils. The kharif crops 
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Are gathered in September and October. The ears are taben to the 
threshing floor {kliala), dried and the grain trodden out by oxen. It 
is then winnowed. Tuar is an exception to this rule, tlio grain being 
threshed with a flail (mogri). 

Land used for rabi crops is ploughed repeatedly to ensure its land, 
absorbing moisture. The first ploughings labe place in June and J uly, 
and in August they arc cross-ploughed. Gram and linseed are 
sown in September or October, wheat in November and poppy in 
January*. The crops arc gathered between March and April. They 
are trodden out and winnowed in the same way ns Ithartf crops. 

The process of cultirntion is carried out far more carefully in the 
plateau than- in tire hilly tract. The heavier blade soils are most 
used for rabi crops. 

Most of the land on the plateau is able to bear a double crop when Doal>lc-eiop* 
irrigated. Maize is usually the first crop, being succeeded by poppy, 
wheat or garden produce. 

It is not uncommon to sow two crops simultaneously bejara, in Mixed row- 
thc same field. Mftug and liiar are often sown with Jowar in the '"Se- 
same field on the plateau, hut in the hilly tract titling is always sown 
separately. Maize is har\*cstcd two and a half months, and jowar 
four and a half months, after sowing. It must be noted that tuar 
seeds arc of two binds, shialu and uuhalu, Hoth arc sown at the 
same time ns the jowar, but the shiaUi liiar is cut in the month of 
Patish (Dcccmber-Janunry) and the unfidhi in PhdRun (I'cbmary- 
March). When the water supply is ample, poppy and sugarcane 
arc also sown together, the latter tabing a whole year to come to 
maturity. 

No fixed system of rotation is practised, nor arc different portions, Rotutlon. 
of field left fallow altcm.atcly for a year or so. It is cuslomarj’ 
however, when virgin land is first broben up, to sow it at the outset 
• with gram. This crop is succeeded the next year by wheat, the third 
year by Jovdr and the fourth year by cotton. This rotation is then 
sometimes repeated omitting gram. After three or four such rotations 
a return is made to the gram crop with n view to restore the fertility 
of the soil. Wheat and rice crops exhaust the soil, while gram and 
cotton act as restoratives. In many insLanccs jowdr is alternated 
with wheat for a number of years without tlio application of any 
manure or other restorative. To compensate for the exhaustions of 
poppy land it is usual every third or forth year to sow a crop of nan 
(Crotolaiia Juiicca) in the field and when it is in blossom to plough it 
into the toil leaver, and tlallsr. together. The broben san plants 
form a green mnniire, which is considered first rate fertilizing 
agent. 
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With the exception of poppy, sugarcane, tobacco and garden 
produce no crops are manured. Practically only irrigated land is 
manured, maletnt land being very seldom so treated. Baras, the 
small compounds or g.irdens attached to huts, are also manured and' 
maize soMm in these, but bam land bears only a very smalt propor- 
lion to the total cultivated area. The hopes of the cultivator are 
nlw.iys centered in the well-being of his poppy crops, there bang 
hardly a single cultivator on the plateau without his poppy field, 
however, small. The manure used generally consists of village 
sweepings and cowdung. Human c.xcretion is pmctically never 
used, A iigfm of poppy land requires about 10 cartloads of cow- 
dung manure, that is, about 200 mounds patJia, In everj' village 
pits are dug on tbo outskirts into which cowdung nnd sweepings 
nro throuTi nnd allowed to remain exposed to sun and min for a 
year. The longer the manure remains in the pits the belter it is 
supposed to become. Just before the monsoon bursts, the manure is 
removed from the pits'-.and he.iped up in the centre of tbo fields. 
About onc-cighth of the manure is strewn over the field for the maize 
crop, the remaining quantity being resen’ed for the subsequent poppy 
crop. In 1880 it was found by experiment in the Ratlam model 
farm, then under the supervision of Mr. NaorojiPnthak, that if lime 
manure At the rate of 500 lbs. per bigha was added to the usual 
quantity of cowdung manure the yield was not only considerably 
increased in quantity, but niso mucli improved in quality. Sheep or 
goat dung manure is considered the best for the tobacco crop. A 
flock of sheep or goats is made to remain on the field for a night or 
two on payment of a small sum to the shepherd. Manure is dear 
and tbo msutfidcncy of it is often felt. U was especiatly so after 
(be famine of 1899-1900 when heavy mortality took place among 
the cattle. Dried cowdung cakes, moreover, are largely used as fuel, 
and fetch n high price, n fact which tends to make manure scanty. 
Some kinds of food such as bata ( balls of flour ) can be cooked on 
a fire of cow-dung cakes. Oil-cakes arc used as manure for betel ^ 
plants {tail ). 

The only crops systematically irrigated arc poppy, sugarcane and 
garden produce. When water is insuflicient to ensure the proper 
cultuntion of poppy, maize, wheat, of gram is often sown instead on 
irrigated land. 

The commonest enemies of the crops are the blight, called gcriw, 
rats and locusts. Rats always appear in large nnmbeis after a year 
of deficient rainfall. The damage done by them in 1900 was exces- 
sive, the fmluro of the rains in 1899 permitting whole broods which 
would ordinarily have been destroyed, to come to maturity. Locusts 
appear only occasionlly. Frost when it does come, fortunately 
not often, is most destructive especially to poppy crops. In 1905 
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verj' severe frosts were experienced and the whole of the poppy and 
gram crops and most of the wheat were destroyed. 

The implements and equipment of a cultivator arc ordinarily of the Iinpicmcnta. 
simplest kind, the most important being the hal ( plough ), iakkhar 
( harrow }, iiai ( seed-drill ), kaljia, hhurpi (hoes ), darauia ( sickle ), 
phaora, kodala, daniali, obe, sabbat, ( all spades ), kurada (axe), Herder, 
charpala (for incising poppy capsules), parada,, chdUia (sieves), 
supra (winnowing fan), taramuchX (stool), rersser (rope), yierer, samal 
and eharas (water-bag). These implements arc all made locally 
and are of a very simple and primitive type. 


The normal area under crop amounts to 124,000 acres, of which Aren cropped. 
khanf crops occupy 62,700 acres, and rabi crops 61,300 acres. Of 
these acres food grains occupy, as a rule 88 per cent, in the kkartf X.) 
and 82 per cent, in the rabi season. The amount of seed required 
for a bigha (' aero) and the average outturn in each case is given 
in the following table. 
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Bown, that of produce, etc., per b^ha (f of an acre) 
the Eatlam State. 


Value of 
yield in 
rnpees 
(Kaldar). 

WatorlDf. 

Cost of pro 
duction incln 
ding seed, 
watering, re- 
venue nnd 
other charges. 

Profit in 
rnpeos. 

Bemabes. 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

' BJ 


a 

1 

* "Wifeh iotoSr cither fiwrr or mutt^ is 
always sown, half a seer of twr or 

16 


(Sec opium.) i 

(Bee opinm) 

rnSn^ seed being required. The figures 
against iotcur do not show yield, value 
or profit from tiiar or miing. 

8 


B5 

21 

* With mnliia urad is ecnernlly sown, 
halt a seer of uraef seed being reqnlrcd 

6 


S 

2 

per Itgha. The Ggnrcs against maika 
do not show the year, valnc, ptoflt, 
etc., of tiraif. 

8 



0 

2 

s The figures against arhar((uar),»iCn9 
nudursd arc true only when theso 

6 


6 

1 

pulses ate Boiva by themselves. When 
mfinffis sown with fouar the yield is 

8 


1 ^ 


1 maund only. When tirad is sown 
with maJtta, the ont-tnm is 1} 
nmuhds only. 

5 


3 

2 

C 


8 

2 


8 


Cl 

25 


« 

•••«•• 

Ci 

1 

• With wheat or gmm alii is sown, 
when about n seer of abi seed is 

6 


4i 

5 

required. 

12i 

4 bimca 

11 

H 


9 

3 tiinca ' 

7 

2 


2 


Gi 

15 

s Alii Is boro shown ns sown by itself 
and not in the same field with wheat 

Hob 

cultivated 

now* 

(see Maklca), 

or gram. 

SO ^ 

C i 





8 times t 

80 

6+16 

s Poppy is grown in doublo oroppod 
land. The cost of prodnotion of both 
tho maiJla nnd poppy crops ( Bs. 30 ) 

'D6 

21 times. 

70 

20 

nnd the profit ( Bs'. 21 ) aro shown 
ogninst opium. 

4 

•■•••• 

3J 

5 

T Bugurenno sown horc is of three 
varieties, tho better rarlotics yielding 
from 16 to 20 mannds of pur, 

N. B.-Bcsldcs the not profit shown In 
coinnm 8, the cnlttvator himself nnd 
his family supply Inbonr for tho greater 
part of the year, thus saving tbc cost 
|of paid servants, oto. 
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The area of dufasli or double crop-bearing land is 7,200 aaes or 
6*2 per cent, of the whole area cultivated. 

The most important crop is jowar which occupies 29,400 acres or 
47 per cent, of the total area sown at the season. The crops next in 
importance are maize ( 10,300 acres or 16 per cent, of the kharif 
area), and rice (1,000 acres). 

Jovoaf is sown on all classes of soil, and forms the most important 
food grain of the people in the cold season. 

Maize which comes next in importance is the staple food grain 
during the rainy season. 

Many minor classes of grain are also produced at this harvest; of 
these the most important are kodra [PaspaJum siolofiiferum), samU 
(Pauiaim frumentaceum), kuri ( a variety of PfffiicKm fmmen- 
taceum), baiti (Paitioum Jialictiiii), lidugiii (Patu'citiit milliacetim) 
and bdota or mdl {Elensine coracana). 

Most of these are used for malcing a sort of cake either alone or 
mixed with maize and jowar flour. Food grains are also obtained 
from various wild plants growing in waste lands, i>odhna, a grain 
abounding in the hilly tracts, viekhria or zinzm, aoJtiatmmg and kaseo 
or husa [Poa cynosuroides) being the most important. The Bhfls use 
various bulbs and plants found in the jungles during the rainy season- 

The most important rabi food crop is wheat [Triticmn aestiviim) 
which occupies 31,800 acres or 52 per cent, of the rabi area, gram 
(Cicer arietinum) 13,800 acres or 22 per cent, following. 

Wheat is the staple food grain of the better classes in the spring. 
Its price malres it a luxury for the poorer people. 

This grain is largely used for feeding horses and cattle. It is also 
used by the people, bring eaten both green and parched. 

This grain only occupies a very small area and is not systemati- 
cally sown. 

The inferior subsidiary crops at this season are methi (Trigonelta 
fccmim gracetim) and batla (Pisiitn sativum). 

The most important oilseed is linseed which occupies 3,700 acres 
or 6 per cent, and poppyseed 7,300 acres or 13 per cent, of the rabi 
area. Tilli occupies 2.800 acres or 4 per cent, of the kharif area. 

Fibres are represented by cotton and hemp. Cotton is much the 
most important covering 4,500 acres or 7 per cent, of the khartf 
crop area ; the area sown with this crop is steadily on the increase. 

Two classes of hemp are found, ambdrt (.Hibiscus' canuabintis) 
or Deccan hemp called pat sail and san (Crofolaria juncea). 
These crops do not, however, cover a large area. 
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Of drug producing crops poppy {Papavcr soinitifartim) is the most Poppy. 
\’aluablc, covering 7,300 acres or 12 pci cent, of the rabi area. It is 
the chief crop, moreover, from which the cultivator pays bis revenue 
and is, therefore, of primary importance. Its cultivation requires 
much care and labour. 

Of late successive years of deficient rainfall and a decrease in 
the demand have diminished the area son*n with poppy, as the 
figures given below clearly shcAV : from 1881-90 about 9,250 acres 
were sown annually, and from 1891-1900, 8,700. In 1893 the area 
sown amounted to 9,051 acres, while the average from 1893 to 1903 
was 8,800 acres. The actuals for the last five years have been, 

1900-01, 7,101 acres; 1901-02, 6,836 acres; 1902-03,7,241 acres; 

1903-04, 7,183 acres; 1904-05, 7,079 acres; and in 1905-06,7,137 
acres. One acre yields about 20 lbs. of chik or crude opium. 

Poppy land is usually double cropped. It is ploughed three times CuUiratiim 
just before the rains. When the monsoon bursts and the soil becomes P^PPy* 
saturated to the depth of about 9 inches, 10 lbs. of maize and the 
same weight of urad (Phaseoltis uttingo) otchaola (Dolichos sincfisis) 
arc sown in every higha. On the fourth day after sowing, the seeds 
sprout. The fields are then harrowed two or three times and weeded. 

Maize is ready for harvesting uithin two or three months of the 
sowing. When the maize has been reaped the field is again ploughed 
five or six times. Small rectanguhar beds arc then formed, and carefully 
manured udth cattle-dung a year old and poppyseeds sown broadcast 
by band, about 5 lbs. being required for each btgha. The soil is then 
turned up and irrigated. It is again u-atcred within a week. The 
crop sprouts about seven days after the second watering. Weeding 
operations commence a month after the sprouting of the plants. 

Weal; plants arc pulled out, only the healthiest being allowed to 
grow. Each plant requires a space of about nine inches square. 

The young plants so pulled out arc eaten. The first three waterings 
arc colled korwdti, gdrwStt and tijwan respectively. The fourth, fifth 
and sixth waterings tike place with intert'.als of 12 days, between 
every two waterings. When the poppy field has been watered five 
times buds begin to form. At the seventh watering the flowers open 
and at the eighth or ninth watering the capsules or poppy-heads arc 
ready for scarifying. Within a week of the hast watering the 
capsules arc incised with a small instrument resembling a fork with 
three sharp pointed prongs called charpata. Each capsule is incised 
about four times at intervals of two to three days. The second and 
third incisions produce the l.argcst quantity of juice (chik). The field 
is usually divided into three sections, the diflerent tappings being 
done in each part successively, othcnvisc the labourers would not be 
continuously engaged in work. The incisions, which arc vertical, arc 
made in the forenoon and the juice which exudes is collected early 
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in the morning of the succeeding day. Linseed oil is used in order 
to prevent the juice from sticldng to the hands and the implement ‘ 
used for coliecting it. When the capsules have undergone four 
tappmgs no more juice exudes. These operations, from sovnog to 
collecting the juice, extend over four months' from November to 
February. 

Weli water is supposed to be better for poppy than that from ' 
tanks and rivers. Garlic is often planted on the ridges dividing the 
opium kyaris or beds, while on the borders of the poppy fields barley, 
niasiir,fifa and dhmtia are grown in small quantities. 

The conditions most favourable to the growth of poppy are warm 
sunny days and cool dewy nights. Wind and rain are unfavourable 
to the poppy heads as they injure the capsules, while frost 
absolutely destroys them. Cloudy weather prevents the juice from 
exuding. The chief varieties of poppyseed sown are seven. The 
lakaria variety bears pink fiowers. The plant is tall, reaching a 
height of about six feet. The seed-pod is bigger than that of other 
varieties. It thrives best in dhamtu soil and requires to be watered 
nine times. The incision of the capsules should be commenced 
while there is still some moisture in the soil. The yield of opium is 
high. The Ulia variety bears either rose or purple flowers. The 
plant is not so tall as the lakaria plant, and the capsule is smaller- 
It is watered seven times. It ripens earlier than the lakaria variety, 
but incisions are not commenced until the soil cracks from dryness. 
The dholia variety resembles the last m all respects except that it 
bears white flowers, and yields less opium than the first two 
varieties. The agria variety bears red flowers. Its seeds are also 
reddish. It requires only six waterings. The yield is similar to. 
that of the dholia variety. The variety called kathia from the 
colour of its juice, which resembles that of catechu, bears white 
fiowers. The petals are thick and coarse. It needs to be watered 
seven times. The yield is good. The gangdjala variety resembles 
Ulia, bnt the flowers resemble those of lakaria. The capsule is 
globular in shape, flattened at the top and bottom. It yields less 
opium than Ulia. It is watered seven times. The kun^alia variety 
resembles the l&ia in all respects except that its capsnle is oval in 
shape. ^ 

Gardens exist near all places of any size especially in Fatlam 
town where vegetables and fruits are produced to a considerable 
extent. The commonest vegetables are baingan {Solanum me- 
lojigetia), carrots, ^dlak {Rhinacanthus communis), potatoes ; the 
chief fruit trees are mango, Jdmvn {Eugenia jambolana), sUaphal 
{Atiorn squamosa), aitaf {Psydium guava) limes, oranges and plan- 
tains. 
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A good agriculturist at the harvest selects all the cleanest and Frogiess, 
soundest seeds for next year’s sowing. The selection of wheat 
seed is especially of the greatest importance. Wheat and gram 
seeds are preserved in pits ( generally with only earthem walls), 
with which.almost every village is provided. The seed is thus 
preserved in a healthy state, free from damp, fermentation and 
vermin. The seed is ordinarily the property of the Bania of the 
village, who, as a rule, supplies not only the seed-grain, but food- 
grain to all the poorer cultivators, receiving it back at the harvest. 

Interest is charged in the case of seed at the rate of one-fourth of the 
quantity of the seed-grain lent, and in the case of food at the rate of 18 
per cent, per annum on the current price of the food-grain supplied. 

Attempts have been made from time to time on the part of the 
State to improve the quality of grain, by importing seeds of wheat, 
cotton and poppy as well as flowers and vegetables. Potato seed 
from Poona, Firozpur and Simla has been tried and that from the 
last place gave good crops. Cotton seed from Higganghat in the 
Central Provinces, opium seed from Behar, gram seed from the 
Punjab and wheat seed from Dhar have also been tried. With the 
exception of the Dhar wheat seed, however none thrived. The 
yellowish white wheat Imown as datidkhani gehtin on being accli- 
matized changes in colour in three or four years until it resembles ' 
the local reddish coloured variety. In the last famine American 
maize was sown, but it failed to give a good crop. A species of 
jowar called the do-jowdr (on account of the husks containing two 
seeds instead of one) was also introduced during the last famine, and 
a variety of wheat called pissi was imported from the United Pro- 
vinces ; the last was found to grow well, but is considered inferior 
in quality to the local red wheat. 

In the time of Mir Shahamat Ali a model farm was started at New Implo- 
Ratlam. A sugarcane-crushing, mill and water-lifts of TCiipUgh ments.cto. 
make were introduced. An English plough was also tried but it 
failed to give satisfaction. 

No irrigation is practised in the hilly tract, the Bhils having irrlgniion. 
neither the means nor the knowledge required to effect it. 

The cultivators in the plateau generally irrigate a part of their 
holdings. The. principal irrigated crop is poppy, sugarcane and 
some vegetables are also grown as irrigated crops, but to a very 
small extent only. When the rainfall is scanty and the storage of 
water in the wells is considered insuflicient for irrigating poppy, gram 
is grown instead. Sugarcane requires about 24 waterings during 
the period of about 12 or 15 months which it recfiiires to come to 
maturity, whereas poppy requires about 8 waterings during four 
months (November to February). The poppy crop, besides leaving 
a greater margin of profit to the cultivators than any other crop. 
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enables him to reap a crop of maize off the same field. The maize 
crop grown on poppy land is reaped in 60 to 70 days after sowing. 

The total area irrigated amounts to about 7,200 acres forming 6*2 
per cent, of the total cultivated area. 

Water is drawn from wells and orhts (pits dug in nala and 
tanks). Wells number 1,248 and tanks 17. Water is drawn out by 
means of the charas, a leather bag worked by a pair of bullocks. An 
iron vessel called a mot is now often substituted for the leather bag. 

The average depth below the suface at which water is found is 
about 35 feet. 

The Darbar, considering the utility of wells for irrigation, has for 
the last 10 or 12 years annually set apart a sum of Es. 10,000 for 
digging new wells and deepening and cleaning existing kachcha 
ones, and steening them where necessary. 

The cost of excavating the tanks used for irrigation was 
Rs. 1,39,200. 

Though no actual water rates are levied a return on the expendi- 
ture incurred on keeping up wells and tanks is obtained by rating 
land so irrigated higher than dry land. 

No portion of jdgir land is irrigated by the State tanks. The 
existing irrigation work could be improved to some extent, but the 
increase in the area irrigated would not be commensurate with the 
outlay. 

There are a few mJds (rivulets) in the State, but they cannot 
with advantage be utilized for the storage of water. 

The cost of digging a well is on an average about Rs. 300 and that 
of steening, it is about Rs. 500. The average cost, therefore, of 
making a kachcha well may be taken to be Rs. 300 and a pdkka 
masonry well Rs. 800. 

The average area irrigated by a* well is 11 liighas or 5*4 acres. 
A cultivator, who uses his own or borrowed capital in makings well, 
gets one blgha of land rent-free out of every three bighas of land that 
he irrigates, being charged revenue only for two bighas at the 
ordinary irrigation rate which is Rs. 12-5-0 per bigha (Rs. 25 per 
acre). Irrigated areas in a normal year and in a year of deficient 
rainfall are as follow ; — 


Description. 

Area inigatod through State 
works in acres. 

Area inigntecl through pti- 
rate works (in JSgir vil- 
lages) in acres. 

In a normal 
year* 

In a year of 
drought. 

In a normal 
year. 

In a year of 
droiiRhfc. 

By tanks ... •... 

162 

• •• 

98 


By Orhis in nalas... 

1,669 

• a* 

511 

• •• 

By wells 

2,889 

378 

1,911 

111 

Total ... 

4,720 

378 

2,520 

111 
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The usual Malwi cattle are bred by cultivators. No attempt has Cattle and 
been made by the State to preserve purity of stock, or improve the (TaWo^vn^! 
breed. Conditions are not so favourable for cattle~breeding as in 
many other parts of Malwa. The cattle bred locally are sufficient 
for the local demand, but they are not produced in sufficiently large 
number to admit of their being sold out of the State. The chief 
centres of cattle-breeding are the villages of Lalguwadi, Mudari, 

Kuwajager, Kalmora, Sarwad, Bibrod, Dhaturia and Palsodi. 

Cultivators do not generally milk cows which have given birth to 
male calves, allowing the latter to suckle the whole of the milk,^ 
when so bred they are in four or five years fit to be put to work. 

Malwi cattle are much in command in the Deccan, the Deccan Kunbi 
preferring the Malwi breed to any other. In the last famine trade in 
cattle was extraordinarily brisk. Thousands of animals were brought 
to Ratlam town from neighbouring States and sold to purchasers from 
Gujarat, Kathiawar and the Deccan. A pair of bullocks generally 
sells at from Rs. 50 to 100. 

A return of the live stock in the State for 1905-06 shows 9,230 
bullocks used as plough cattle, 8,486 cows, 1,292 male buffaloes 
and 5,165 female. Horses and ponies number 355, goats and sheep 
6,722. 

There is no village without its pasture and blr lands, which PasturelandB. 
supply ample fodder for the cattle. One bigha grass land produces 
thousand bundles of grass, a bundle being about one pound in weight. 

There is usually no need to supplement the grass with chaff (bhvsaj. 

The grass in the blrs is cut and gathered in October and November, 
it is then stacked and supplies fodder for nine months of the year. 

The diib iCynodoii dactylon) grass of Upper India which is much 
liked by cattle is only found near ditches on the sides of roads. 

Grass lands occupy about 30 per cent, of the total area of the 
State. The area of 6ir or reserved grass lands is 181 square miles 
and that of charnoi or free pasture lands 158 square miles. For every 
samad (plough ) a cultivator is given from 4 to 5 btghas of rent-free 
grass land. A cultivator with one samad is supposed to cultivate 
from one to rivo bighas of addn or irrigated land and 20 to 30 htghas 
of dry or mdletru land. The grass from the 6ir together with the 
stalks of maize, wheat and other crops yield sufficient fodder for the 
cattle of the cultivators. The total estimated number of ploughs in 
this State is 5,232, so that at the rate of 5 bighas per samad, the 
total area of grazing land given to the cultivators would be 2616 • 0 
bighas or 21 square miles. (A big/nr in thi s State is 146*6 feet 
square or about half an acre). 

Besides the revenue-free grass land, the cultivators and others are 
also granted grass land at an annual rental varying from 12 annas to 
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15 annas per &(£/<«; the area so rented is about 6 square miles. The 
area of the hir or grass land, reserved for the use of the State and 
the jagirdms, is about 20 square miles. Some portion of the 
remaining hir land is utDized by the Bhils and others, who cut the 
grass and sell it in the neighbouring villages, and thus earn a liveli- 
hood at a time when there is no demand for labour in the fields. 
Out of the total area of hir land, about half remains unutilized, and 
the grass on it is generally burnt. 

During the famine of 1899-1900 when numbers of Marwaris came 
in from Rajputana with large herds of cattle, cattle-owners had to 
use the leaves of the her, khajSri i>ipctl and gular as fodder. The 
leaves of the ftpal and giilar, however, proved detrimental to the 
health of the cattle. 

Grass is usually preserved in stacks which are protected from rain 
by a peculiar conical arrangement of the top sheaves. In some 
places the top is plastered over with mud and cowdung. Grass thus 
stacked can be used for a couple of years j after this period it loses i 
its nutritive elements. 

Cattle fain. There are two cattle fairs in the State, a large oiie held at the 
capital and a smaller one in the village of Dhanasuta. In the famine 
of 1899-1900 great mortality occurred among the cattle in Central 
India, Gujarat and ICathiawar, which resulted in an abnormally 
large demand for animals to replace these ; Ratlam bebg a junction 
on the railway, a very marked impetus was given to the cattle trade 
in the town. A clear idea of the increased trade in cattle at that time 
is derived from the figures for duty levied which amounted on 
agricultural cattle sold during a portion of the year of the famine and 
the succeeding year to about Rs. 1,25,000 as against a normal sum of 
Rs. 1,000. On calculating the sale and purchase of cattle from the 
duty receipts, the duty levied being 4 per cent, on the value of the 
cattle, the total value of the cattle sold must have been about 31 
lakhs of rupees. The cattle market in the town was formerly held 
weekly, but since the famine year it has been held daily. The 
demand for cattle, however, in recent years has been by no means 
so great as in 1900. 

Agtleultmal 'persons engaged in all branches of pastoral and agricultural 

popnlntion. according to the census of 1901 numbered 22,191 actual 

workers (males 14,720, and females 7,471), while those of both 
sexes dependant on these workers nnmbered 13,230. These figures 
amount to 42 per cent, of the whole population, and 80 per cent.i of 
the rural population. 

Classes en- Of the castes engaged in agricultural pursuits the Kunbis, Jats and 
Ohakarsare considered the most sldlful cultivators; the Lodhas 
and Ajanas being ranked next and then the Khatis, Mails and others. 
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Cultivators, as a rule, do not possess large holdings, the average HoUingg. 
holding being about 20 acres. 

Generally speaking all cultivators are in debt to their sSftitkars or indclitcdncgs, 
bankers, who advance them s6ed and food-grain. This indebtedness 
is augmented by the absence of all desire to lay by money. When 
a cultivator experiences a good season he invariably squanders his 
gains in extra extravagance during marriages and other ceremonial 
functions. If ho could learn to put by money, the ordinary condition 
of the agriculturist in the plains would be, generally speaking, good. 

The profits of culth'ation have largely increased. The selling prices 
of food grains, as well as of opium and other crops, have nearly tripled 
within the last 30 or 40 years. Moreover, the whole family of a 
cultivator, boys and girls, as well as grown up men and women, are 
engaged in field labour, a circumstance which saves much expense. 

T^he soil on the plateau seldom fails to produce a crop whether the 
rainy season is favourable or unfavourable and with the exception of 
the great famine of 1899-1900 this State has never been known to 
suffer fro.*n a total failure of the crops in any year in the last half a 
century. There have been years of scarcity but the crops, even in 
such years, were tolerably good. 

The Bhils, however, who inhabit the hilly tracts are, owing to their 
naturally indolent and nomadic habits, unable to make the best of 
their holdings. They live largely on jungle products, and earn a 
scanty subsistence by selling wood for fuel, Bhils living on the 
borders of Malwa are somewhat better off than those in the hills as 
they work as field labourers. But if the hltanf harvest in their 
villages is plentiful, they cannot be induced to work in spite of the 
high wages offered at the time of the rabi harvest- 

Taftfrurf advances are sometimes made by the State to cultivators 
for the purchase of bullocks, seed nnd food-gram. As a rule, 
however, the State authorities induce the local sdhukdrs or bankers 
to make advances, on a State guarantee. In the case of cultivators, 
who have no credit with sdhulsnrs, the State advances seed from tho 
State khohs ( underground pits in which grain is stored )• Thera is 
no fixed rate of interest. The seed takkdvi is realized in kind from 
the cultivator at the harvest. One-fourth of the seed advanced is 
recovered in addition to tho quantity lent, by way of interest. This 
is known as sawdtt, i. c,, !{■. No interest is, as a rule, charged on 
bullock lakkavi, although no bard and fast rule exists. Cultivators 
arc also given advances by tho State for digging wells, but very few 
avail themselves of this facility, the result being that almost all the 
wells in the Slate used for irrigation purposes are owned by tho 
Darbar. In the hilly tracts, however, the sdhukdrs make their own 
armugcmcnl with the larvis or headmen of Bhil villages, who, as a 
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. rule, stand security. Since the famine of 1899 many sahtikars have <' 
stopped making loans, and the State has had to make mote advances 
than previous to that famine. 

Section 11-— Wages and Prices. 

(Tables XIII, XIV.) 

In villages wages are still generally paid in kind. Ploughmen 
(Halis) are generally paid Rs. 5 per month or from Re. 1 to U pet 
month with food and clothing. For ploughing, a man is paid 3 annas 
a day, at the sowing the wages are increased to annas 4 a day. For 
collecting wheat a labourer receives one sheaf out of every thirty he 
cuts, his average daily earnings being from 8 to 10 lbs. of wheat. 
For collecting and threshing other crops a labourer is paid 2 annas 
a day in addition to a small dole of grain. A female labourer receives 
a little less than a male. For collecting opium juice a labourer 
is pmd H annas a day and is in addition given a small quantity -of 
the juice about one tola’s weight on an average. Those employed 
in picking cotton are paid annas per dhati or 5 seers ( 10 lbs.) 
piclsed.' Their daily wages come to about 2 annas. For other 
agricultural operations such as potato or ground-nut digging a 
labourer is paid 2 annas a day. Village artisans and servants 
receive a fixed quantity of grain from each field at the harvest. 

The usual price of jow««'isaboutl2 Rs. pet ftttt«iotaljout20 seers 
to the rupee, but the price fell in 1902 to Rs, 5 per vtdiii, i, c., 48 
seers per rupee. The result of the fall was felt specially in the 
town and to some extent in the districts. In the town the wages of 
ordinary labourers rose from 6 pice to 3 annas per labourer and many 
of the cultivators found a difficulty in getting hdlis for temporary 
work in the fields. 

In the famine year prices rose rapidly, reaching a maximum in the 
case of maize of lOi seers instead of 25 to the rupee, in the case of 
wheat of 10 instead of 16, of joxodr of 10 instead of 23 and in the 
case of kodra of 20 instead of 60. 

In time of scarcity or famine, when there is no demand for labour 
in the fields, a decrease takes place in the rate of wages. The great 
mortality which followed on the famine of 1899-1900 materially 
reduced the labour supply, while the appearance of plague in the 
districts in 1902 just as the crops were ready for harvesting, and the 
diflSculty of inducing labourers to work in infected areas, was a serious 
hindrance to the collecting of the opium. 

The material condition of the rural population is said not to have 
fully recovered from the effects of the famine of 1899-1900 which 
involved the cultivator in heavy debt. The possessions of a cultivator 
are very few, and his mode of life very simple. He has generally two 
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rooms in his hut with an enclosed compound at the baclv, styled the 
hara. One of the rooms he usually utilizes for himself and his 
family and the other for his cattle. Very few cultivators have a 
separate shed for cattle. The houses are usually tiled except in the 
hilly tracts where^they are thatched with dry leaves and grass. 

Formerly, most cultivators owned a larger number of cattle than 
they now do. It is estimated that 20 years ago each cultivator had 
on an average 2 plough bullocks and from 5 to 8 head of cattle. 
He has now on an average about 5 head of cattle in all, including 
plough bullocks. The family of the cultivator consists on the 
average of about 5 souls. In a dark comer of one of the rooms used 
for the accommodation of the family, the cooking place is situated and 
near it the house-wife keeps her cash generally buried underground. 
This is house-money and is never touched by the husband save 
on urgent necessity. In the other comer is the earthen ware kotUl or 
receptacle for storing grain. The culinary pots arc generally earthen 
except the drinking cup (jota) which is of brass. A quilt (razSt) 
or a piece of matting is used as a bed. This is generally stowed 
away in the loft above the kitchen during the day along with pots 
and other miscellaneous articles. The larger agricultural imple- 
ments are generally stored outside in the barn, the smaller in. the 
loft. The cultivator early in the morning takes his plough and 
bullocks to the fields, while his wife prepares his meals, which 
consist usually of one or two loaves of maize flour with some 
vegetables. The elder children or the wife herself takes the food 
and a chatll (earthen jar) of water to the field. After the cultivator 
has mken his meal his wife stops and assists in tlic field work. In 
the evening the cultivator returns and has his evening meal. Fxcept 
in the hot season the cultivator and his family all sleep together 
inside the hut. 

The dress of the cultivator consists generally of a dhoti or loin cloth 
worth about 8 annas, a twofolded cloth generally made of khddi 
(coarse cloth) used for covering bis body costing about Rs. 2, a 
small turban worth about Re. 1-4-0, and native shoes worth about 
a rupee. In some cases he has also a short coat, also made of khddi, 
which he uses on ceremonial occasions or when he has to go into 
the town to make purchases or to sec State official. The coat costs 
him about one rupee twelve annas and being made of double cloth 
lasts him for two years. The dress of his wife consists of two 
skirts Oehettgas or ghdgras) each worth from 4 to' 5 rupees, two 
bodices (chalis) w'orth about 8 annas cacJi, and 2 or 3 head clotlis 
{Uigras) worth about 12 annas each. The children wear a small coat 
and a cap costing from 5 to G annas. With a country blanket for the 
rains, the total cost of the dress of a cultivator’s family consisting of 
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one cultivator, his wife and two children is about 30 rupees per year, 
atid the cost of living including his diet expenses about Rs. 90. 

In the case of Bhil cultivators the ordinary charges for dress are less 
bj* one-half of that of other cultivators. In regard to diet also the 
Bhil , supplements his food by jungle produce of "s^ich he has the 
free use. His savings from the profits o( cultivation as also his 
earnings by the sale of fuel and green fodder go almost wholly to the 
village Kalal or country liquor seller. 

n&y lahonrer. agricultural day labourer has“a smaller hut than lire cul- 

tivator. His belonipngs are similar except that vhe possesses no 
agricultural cattle or implements. He has, as a rule, no stock of. 
grmn, but depends on the' daily earnings of himself and his family 
for -livelihood. The son of a field labourer generally works as an 
apprenticed hali or ploughman to the cultivators and is paid from 
one to two rupees a month according to his age. At the time of 
the wheat harvest labourers often travel long distances and their 
wages which are generally paid in kind are accumulated to form 
a stock which supports them when there is no work in the fields. 
The average annual expenses of the agricultural labourer are not much 
less than those of the cultivator. 

filidaie class. The dress of the middle class Hindu clerk consists of a thin muslin 
shirt, a long coat of Manchester doth, a dhoti or paijmna, 
a turban (generally coloured) or cap and native shoes. The dress 
of his family is the same as in a cultivator’s family, the difference 
being in the quality of the doth, muslins being generally used 
instead of the hhddi (coarse doth). The annual expenditure on dress 
for himself and his family is about Ks. 60 and on food Rs. 120, 
the total annual cost for a family consisting of 3 or 4 members 
being about Rs. 180. 

In the case of Muhammadans of the same standing a derk generally 
possesses from 2 to ^pagns the same number of dupatds (scarves), 
from 6 to 8 kurtas (shirts), the same number of paijdmas, 3 or 4 
angarkhas (coats) and 3 to 4 pairs of shoes. These artides cost 
•about Rs. 80 a year. His vfife will have from 6 to 8 changes of clothes 
costing about Rs, 50, Food costs about Rs, 180 a year, making 
the total cost for a family of 3 or 4 persons Rs. 310. 

Becenfc The standard of living in the case of middle class clerk has certainly 

changes, artides of foreign manufactures such as glass and China ware 

and fine doths being much more commonly used. In the case of 
cultivators and labourers no great change is to be observed, the only 
marked difierence being the substitution of kerosine oil lamps for the 
local seed oil chirdglt. 
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Section III.— Forest* 

(Table IX.) 

The State possesses no real forest although the hills of the Oontiol 
western districts are covered with jungle. No systematic forest 
management is followed as the Forest Department inaugurated 
1873 was abolished in 1888. The revenue officers now control the 
cutting of trees and removal of produce from forest situated in their 
charges. 

The trees are not of very great value or large size, teak ( Tecloua Trees. 

• gratidis) of small size, dhaora (Atiogeissus laiif cilia), hehcra 
{Tcriiiiiialia belcrica), maliiia { Bassia latifolia), and khdhhra 
( Bttiea froudosa ) being the most important species. Bamboos 
grow in large quantity near Bajna. 

Some catechu has been prepared from the khair (Acacia cafccJitt), Produce, 
about 170 maunds being made in 1904-05 and sold for Rs. 8,000. 

Work in the jungles is carried on by the Bhils, who collect forest 
produce and fuel foe sale. A large area is covered with grass which 
in 190+-05 sold for Rs. 13,000, giving a profit of Rs. 9,000. 

Section IV.— Mines and Minerals. 

(Table XII.) 

' Lying in the Deccan trap area the State is not favourably placed 
as regards mineral deposits. No systematic survey has ns yet taken 
place, and possibly in the sandstone out-crops which occur here and 
there minerals may yet be discovered. 

' Jhiitk-kti-pathhar a TOricty of calcite, as it is called loc.'illy, is Jblnk-kn- 
found at Bibrod, a village three miles from the town, and is used in palhhar. 
making plaster. 

A quarry of red sandstone, six miles from Rntlam town, is used BoIUlIng 
for c.\tracting building stone. stone. 

Section V-— Arte and Manufaoturea. 

(Table XI.) 

' A few Hindu w'eavers (SalvL and Bh.dmbis) and some Musalmfin Bond Indus- 
weavers ( Momins) carry on this industry. Most of the latter came ^cottonwcav- 
to Ratlam from Jhalawar, Rampura ( Indore ) and Shajnpur »nBi 
( Gwalior) about 50 years ago. Local thread, varying from 20 to 
50 counts, is used for coarse cloths. For finer textures thread vary- 
ing from 50 to 200 counts is imported from Bombay. The coarse 
hand-woven khddi cloth, on account of its cheapness and strength, 
is largely used by the poorer classes. The well-to-do prefer cloth 
imported from Bombay. Turbans of fine texture made by the local 
Momins and Salvis compare favourably with those made at Delhi, 
but it appears that local artisans arc handicapped by their ignorance 
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of the bleaching process carried on in Delhi. An attempt is now being 
made to introduce the llyshuttla among the weavers. The famin. ■ 
of 1899-1900 affected this industry severely, the weavers losing 
credit with the sahtikar, while a rise in the price of yarn has also 
caused a depression in the trade. 

Raw cotton from the fields is sold to wholesale dealers, who get it 
cleaned in the local factory or give it to the hand-gin workers in the 
town. These workers number about 300. The cotton seed, which 
serves as food for cattle, is purchased from the ginners. The ginned 
cotton then passes into the hands of Pinjaras ( cotton teasers ), who 
number about 50 families in the town, from whom it passes to the 
spinners. Spinning formerly gave employment to about 2,000 
women, but owing to the use of machine-made yam the numbers so 
employed are diminishing yearly. The spun thread 'passes to the 
weavers. The total number of families engaged in the weaving 
trade is about 150, of which half are Muhammadan Momins. None 
of them are capitalists, all being dependent on sahuhars. 

Bycittg, clc. Till a few years ago the dyeing industry was in a very thriving 
condition. The followers of this craft came originally from Marwar 
and Ahvar. They are all Muhammadan Rangrez. The Rangrez 
families now number 80. They dye in all colours. The Shskw; or 
safflower ( Cartliamus tinctoria) dyeing and lehria dyeing of Ratlam 
have a considerable reputation in the neighbourhood. Cloth-printing ‘ 
was also extensively practised by the Chbipas of the capital, as well 
as of the jagtr villages of Pancher and Dhanasuta, but is now 
carried onto a small extent only. The art has declined of late 
years, owing to the import of foreign made dyeing-stuffs. 

The two most important classes of dyeing are the cliunrl and' 
lehna, two forms of kneo or bandanna dyeing. In each case the 
cloths are coloured with a variety of shades by dyeing certiun 
portions and then tying them up while other parts are bleached and 
dyed, the process being repeated as often as required. 


Metol work. 
Iron. 


In the chwiri work, the designs used are the phfildar (patterns 
of flowers ), moti-chiir ( of pearls ), laddu-bhai { of the shape of the 
laddti sweetmeat), and hareli (shaped like the vegetable of this 
.name [Momordka carantia). 

In Uhfia work tlie cloth is so tied as to form a zig-zag pattern; 


is is used in turbans and saris. 

Iron-work is carried on by the blacksmiths, most of whom were 
■onffht by Colonel .'Borthwdek from Khachraud some 70 years ago. 
h Lohars of Ratlam, who are a handy and hardworking class, 
®her about 60 famihes. They manufacture utensils and agricul- 
• laments The manufacture of iron safes, which are now 
S?deraand' in neighbouring States, was introduced about 20 


years ago. 
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The brasiers in RaHfim are mostly Hindu Kaserns while the Bm's ana 
coppersmiths are mostly Muhammadan Kalaigars. Most of the 
brasiers wore brought into Ratlnra from Mewar during the time of 
Raja Prithvi Singh. A tradition exists in the community that 
their goods were exempted throughout India from customs duties. 

The Kascras of Udaipur were once told to cast a brazen Nandi 
(sacred baW of Shiva) of ■aaVaraf siic, which the Maharaaa wanted 
to install in the famous shrine of Eklingnath in Mew.ar. Twice the 
mould cracked while the molten bronze was being poured in, thus 
rendering their labour futile, and entailing grc.at loss. A third mould 
was made which was also about to give w'ay when one of tlie mould- 
ers with rare boldness placed his b.ack against the crack and kept it 
there unflinchingly till ilie work of moulding the bull was accom- 
plished. The moulder died, but the Maliarana's orders were carried 
out. The Mah.arnn.a then decreed that in future all their wares 
should pass duty-free. 


Resides the usual utensils the brass moulders make ** hubble-bub- 
bles, " which arc in great dcm.-ind in the neighbouring districts. 

There arc about 75 families of Kascras, of whon> about 20 arc capi- 
talists, the remainder being dependent on sahuktirs. Abijut 100 
other families maintain themselves by worlnng as hammerers, 
scraptn, etc,, in the brasiers’ shops. 

A few turners called Khair.ntls and ChOrigars carve imported C.-itTlng. 
ivory into bracelets, combs, dies, chessmen, fans, etc. The ivory 
braccletMn.adc here arc exported to neighbouring States. Ivory 
UanglM, coloured red by a special process and p.aintcd in gold with 
'•implc figures, known as chanderbai bangles, find a ready sale in 
the nci.ghbourhood. 

The manufacturers purchase the c/;i/: ( crude opium ) from the 0p>““* 
cultivator through dalAls or brokers, and import it into Ratl.-lin 
where it is made into opium chiefly for the Bombay market. 

Though the Mfdwa process of turning the eh if: into halls (fur/fi) 
appears, at first sight, to he a rough and ready one, the m.-inipulations 
involved requires experts, who arc limited in number ami confined 
almost wholly to the Brahman class. In Rallam, Sakhw.il, Biigda 
and I lamia Gaur Brahmans have monopolised the art. Their 
dc.\terity is well known and their services are in great demand in 
the neighbouring Statc,s. They c.an tell at a glance whether a efcr- 
rain ball is their own handiwork or not, though placed among balls 
made by different persons. 


Tfic cliik is first collected in a big copper vat about 6 to 8 feel in 
diameter and 1) to 2 feel in depth. A workman then steps into the 
vat .and tre.ads the juice with his feet, bolding on to a piece of rope 
ovcr-lit'.ad to give him purchase. The contents of one vat or citahh 
is .about 25 niaunds i>akk(t\ tins qu.antity is considered sufllcicnt to 
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provide one day’s work for a full complement of workmen, usually 
16 hands. After the whole has been trodden into a uniform viscous 
mass, a lump is taken out, placed on a platter and kneaded and 
manipulated by men sitting opposite .to each other. Four pairs of 
manipulators knead the lump which is passed on to each pair 
successively. These lumps after undergoing this manipulation arc 
taken to the head man, styled the janmdar, who rolls them between 
his hands into balls of about a pound’s weight each. The jamadat 
continually wets his hands with rabba-ltd-^atiit the water in which 
the bags containing the chik have been washed. The balls are then 
thrown into finely powdered j>aUi (dried and broken opium leaves). 
They remain covered with these leaves for a couple of months, when 
they are broken up and rc-madc so as to ensure homogeneity, a process 
known as chapai. The balls w'hen ready are placed in the boxes 
called ardhia or “ half chest ’’ (two such ,boKC5 making a " chest ” 
containing 140 lbs. ) in which the opium is exported. 

Opium from Banswnra or Khandu is inferior to that of Malwa, 
with which it is never mixed in a higher ratio than that of one to 
eight or ten parts by weight, otherwise tlio mixture fails to satisfy 
tests. ^ 

The cliiti is always tested before it is purchased. This process, 
kno\TO as ianch nikdlna, consists in making a solution of 2i tola$ 
of chtk with about 21 foftrs of hot water and strmning it while hot 
through threefolds of Chinese rice paper. If the cfiife is good it 
should pass through in two or three minutes. The filtered solution 
is then concentrated by boiling and is allowed to stand till the 
next morning. If the viscosity is then such as to allow of its being 
drawn up in thin filaments on a piece 'of straw it is good. This 
residue should be about one /o?« in weight. x\dulterafion of opium 
is now very common, tamarind, jaggery, w’ax, French chalk and 
gram flour being the ingredients usually employed in adulterating. 

The cost of labour in manufacturing fifty kachcha maunds of chlk 
into balls is (exclusive of the cost of oil, pali, chests, etc.), Rs. 42, 
the labourers or workmen employed ’getting about four to five annas 
a day cash each, besides a pound of parched wheat sweetened with 
molasses. About *200 families are) supported by this hand-industrj’. 
The local workmen or hanidis have a high reputation and generally 
go to Bhopal, Ujjain, Indore and Siddbpur (Gujarat) to manufacture 
opium. In these places tliere are no skilled local men. Till 1857, 
juice was always sent to Ratlam from these places to be made 
up into balls. It is interesting to note the terms on w'hicli the 
Ratlam hamdls were first secured by the Gujarat merchants in 
Siddhpur-Pattou. The engagement extended over a period of about 
eight months, from the day they left Ratl.ira. The terms amounted 
to one rupee cash, i seer of gftJ, i seer of molasses, ^ tecr of sugar 
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^ sccr of rice, 2 seers of wheat flour per head per diem, while during 
the caking operation 2^ iotas of tobacco and 1 lota of utajum wore 
added to the above. At present the cash wages are reduced to half 
this amount, while rice, sugar, etc., is no longer given. 

Cloth printing was also until recently an industrj’ of some conse- Cloth ptlni- 
qucnce ; but competition with European printed cloth has almost 
killed it. The printers were Mus-almsin chtnjyas, most of whom 
have, owing to the decline of the industry, left Ratlam for other 
places in search of employment. 

The undyed cloth is first soaked in a solution of cow-dung, it is 
then after a thorough rinsing in clean water dipped into a mixture of 
castor oil and sanchora. It is then soaked in a solution of myrabolan 
{harda") powder and then printed witli the designs which arc cut on 
wooden blodcs. 

The dyes used formerly consisted of a pigment made of hirdkasi 
(Ferric siitjjhate) and a red dye formed of gem (red ochre), alum, 
gJ/1, flonr and gum thickening- Of late, horvever, aniline dyes 
have been substituted for these, while the dye from the at (Morittda 
iiticloria) used on borders has been replaced by alizarine. Some half 
a dozen Bohora families arc engaged in manufacturing soap and gun- 
powder. Tlic ingredients of the soap arc oil of poppy seed, sajji 
(impure carbonate of sod.a), lime and castor oil. 

In the manufacture of gunpowder the ingredient used are nitre Canpowitcr. 
sulpliur, charcoal of the aU (Calotrafiis firoccra) and gum. 

Snuff prepared in Katlam is in great request in the adjoining dis- Fnuft. 
tricts. Dried tobacco is beaten into dust with a flail (wiogri) and sifted 
through a sieve. This process h-as to he carried on in a closed room 
and is ver^' Irj'ing to the workmen. Tlic powdered toliacco is then 
ground fine in a mill. The dearer varieties of snuff arc perfumed with 
musk and other scents. 

A maund (fakUa) of tolmcco yields twelve seers of snuff, which .ATiv-li-ki- 
sclls at from eight annas to a rupee a seer according to its quality. *'**"*’ 

Tlic local masons (sitdwals) prepare a fine plaster for walls 
railed afash-hi-hatai, which gives their surface the appearance 
of smoothly polished white marble, but without its characteristic 
veins. A coarse quartz known as ardsh-ka-fialhhar, obtained from 
quarries in Bansw.sra, is broken into small pieces, which arc then 
burnt in an open fire fed with cow-dung cakes (cliltcita). The humt 
stone is then slaked in boiling water with which a little milk and 
curds havp been mixed. The stone, notv reduced to powder, is mi.vcd 
with water and the mixture, kept in c.nrlhcn pots, is prevented Iroin 
drying by the addition of water from time to time. Bits of stone, 
v/hich arc only partkally burnt, then selllo at the bottom. They 
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arc removed ‘and mixed with pieces of another hind of stone, 
known as jhin-ka-pathhat, a variety of calcitc, found scattered over 
the hilly parts of the State. The mixture is then ground and made 
into a sort of mortar, with which the first coatingis given to the wall. 
Then the plaster obtained by making an intimate mixture of the fine 
powder of jhin-ka-pathhar and the liquid slaked arash-kapaiUhar 
is laid on and polished with trowels. To make the surface more 
glossy it is rubbed constantly with the crushed kernels of cocoanuls 
and charoli seeds {Buchanania JaiifoUa) tied up in a piece of thin 
cloth. It is the fine powder of jhhtrka-paihhar which enables the 
plaster to receive a high polish, while the sIaked*ams/i>H>^a//i/mr 
gives it consistency. 

About 20 families of Eanjaras arc engaged in this industry. They 
have settled permanently in the town and given up their original 
work of carriers. The combs are made of wood and bought up by 
Bohora merchants, who export them to Ujjain, Jaora, Hoshangabad, 
hlandasor and other places. 

Section VI.— Commerco and Trade- 

Batlam was once one of the first commercial towns in Central 
India, being the centre of an extensive trade in opium, tobacco and 
salt. It was also famous in Malw.a for its time bargains called sattas, 
which were carried on more systematically than elsewhere and were 
in favour among the merchants of Malwa. 

Before the opening of the railway line to Khandwa in 1872, there 
was no better mart than Ratlam. The opening of the railway, though 
beneficial in many ways, dealt a blow to trade by diverting it to 
other channels, and by opening new distributing centres in the 
neighbourhood. Ratlam then ceased to import much more than was 
actually required for local consumption. In 1878 the railway line 
was extended to Ratlam and cart traffic, unable to compete with 
the railway, rapidly declined. 

The opium trade has also suffered. When the whole of Malwa 
produced little more than 25,000 chests of opium, Ratlam alone 
nianufdctured and exported for the China market 15,000 chests, and 
in return attracted a large portion of traffic from Bombay and 
Gujarat and distributed the same among other towns of the country. 
The number of chests of opium gradually decreased to 5,000, then 
4 000 and is now less than 2,000 a year. In 1843 when the Govern- 
tnent for weighing opium were set up in Ratlam, there were, 
with the exception of Indore and Dhar, no other scales in Central 
India The opium grown in all districts bordering on Ratlam, and 

ven "that grown in distant places, used to be brought to the town for 
® • hnicnt. But during the last 25 or 30 years scales have been 
•"^tablished* at Jaora, Mandasor, Chilor, Bhopal, and Baran, which 
has also tended to decrease this traffic. 
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• Since the opening of the railway the tobacco trade has also Tobacco, 
declined. In 1875 over 30,000 pahka maunds were imported from 
Gujarat and in 1879, 20,000 maunds, of which 13,000 were brought 
by rail and 7,000 by road. The average import now amounts to 
about 8,000 maunds a year. 

A similar decline in piece-goods and kirana (miscellaneous articles), 
chiefly imported from Bombay, is also observable. Formerly, no 
less than 200 to 300 turbans were turned out daily from local 
hand-looms, but now not half this quantity is made, while instead 
of some 25,000 maunds pakha of raw cotton which used to be 
imported 30 years ago, only about 10,000 are now brought to the 
town yearly. In 1893 a ginning and pressing factory was opened 
but it failed owing to the declining trade in cotton. A new factory for 
ginning only was started in 1903. A flour-mill has (1906) 
been opened. 

While the chief article of trade as regards \'aluc has always been 
opiunl, as regards quantity food grains have always predominated. 

The trade statistics, though not quite accurate, shew that in the last 
20 years the imports were considerably in excess of exports in re- 
gard to most articles, the balance of trade being, therefore, against 
the State. Fccently trade in timber has been brisb. 

The principal imports in order of importsmcc are ; — crude opium, Chtof imports 
cloth, food-stufls, European hardw.nrc, spices, g/ti, molasses ( g«r), 
sugar, tobacco, salt, kcrosinc oil and metal goods ; and the principal 
exports arc : — opium, food-grains, cotton, iilli, linseed, metal articles, 
hides, shoes and betel-leaves. 

Cloth, spices, metal goods, kcrosinc oil, sugar and European wares 
arc imported from Bombay, tobacco, salt and silks from Gujar.at, g/tt 
and line muslins from Delhi, wheat and gnr from the United Provin- 
ces, woollen stuffs from the Punjab and crude opium and gram from 
neighbouring districts. Of exports grain, oilseeds and opium go to 
Bombay, cotton to Khandesh and Gujarat, betel-leaves to the Punjab 
and spices, sugar, tobacco, metal and piece-goods to surrounding 
districts. 

The consumption of imported articles has increased rapidly OonsampUon. 
especially since the railway ^vas opened. Twenty yc.ars ago coarse 
cloth coloured with indigenous vegetable dyes was worn even by the > 

middle classes, who have now taken almost entirely to using European 
cloth, mostly from Manchester. It has become the fashion now- 
a-days for women in this part of the country to wear sarts and 
orhtiis coloured with washable aniline dyes. This has given a stimulus 
to the importation of such dyes, and in spite of an order issued by 
the Darbar twenty years ago, and not yet abrogated, by which dyers 
were forbidden to use foreign dyes, the growing popular demand for 
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aniline dyes has caused it to become a dead letter. The fast vegetable 
dyes which were once in favour, are now being ousted by alizarine 
fast dyes imported from Germany. 

This change in popular taste has almost killed’ the cultivation of 
theai (Morinda tiudoria), kusumb {Cartliamas timtoria) v&d 
other plants yieldmg colouring matter. The aniline dyes, though 
less permanent are more brilliant, cheaper and colour stuffs more 
rapidly than vegefable dyes. 

Synthetic indigo, however, has not yet supplanted the natural dya 
A noticeable increase has taken place in the consumption of Mauri- 
tius sugar, keromne oil, cloth, glass ware, stationery and toys, which 
are used by all but the poorer classes, and especially the tinsels and 
zinc and brass ornaments, which are prized by £hil women, arrow 
shafts and heads, pamted or lacquered bamboo sticks, as also parti- 
coloured threads called lachha used in women's toilets, and at 
marriages and various animistic rites. The sellers are petty dealers 
from the neighbouring villages who are generally Banias, or craftsmen 
like potters and doth-printers. 

Markets and The town of Ratlam is the only important centre of trade in the 
tM.* State. In the villages of Dhanasuta, Narali and Bajna weekly 
markets (bats) are held, while shops called peths are to be met 
with in the villages of Dharad, Ohamnod, Pancher, Satvvan and 
Sluvgarh. 

Trading The principal castes engaged in commerce are the Mahajans, who 
clBBses. opium, cloth, grain, sugar and tobacco, while they also lend 

money and transact safta or time bargains. 

Musalman Bohotas deal in glass-ware, stationery, sugar, jaggery, 
iron, spices, dried fruits, kerosine oil, gunpowder and miscellaneous 
articles. They are the chief medium through which trade in 
European articles other than cloth is carried on, Kaseras and 
kalaigars trade in brass and copper-ware ; Mochis trade in leather 
and country shoes ; Kunjaras and Malis are respectively Muham- 
madan and Hindu dealers in vegetables. Among Brahmans only 
the Nanwanas are money-lenders by trade. 

Traaes-iiman. There is no trades-union in the proper sense of the term in the 
State, but the sabal-panch in a sense takes its place. The primary 
duty of this body is to regulate and decide caste disputes, but it also 
has a voice in all trade matters. The religious heads of the Dhimdia 
Jain community occasionally prohibit their followers from engaging 
in a particular trade. The grain-dealer’s panchayat often agree to 
arbitrarily raise the prices of grain in times of impending famine. 
In the beginning of the last famine the people complained of this to 
the State. The dealers eapecting that the Darbat would interfere 
and fix prices, closed tbeir shop.s and the State was obliged to open 
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its owi shops. The strike continued for some days till the dealers 
saw no interference was intended when they were induced to carry 
on their trade as usual. 

The practice of apprenticeship preens in almost every kind of ApP.ren- 
trade. In a banker's finn the position of an apprentice is below 
that of the lowest gumasMa or clerk. An apprentice receives no 
pay. but the proprietor or the head agent (titmihii) of the firm 
sometimes helps him in earning a small income of about four or five 
rupees a month by speculating. 

In the manufacture of opium and in the industries of gold-smiths 
coppcr-smitlis and others, an apprentice is paid from one-half to 
two-thirds the salary given to trained workmen.* Formerly, the town 
had its Kagar Seth, the acknowledged head in matters of trade, but 
for the last thirty or forty years he has existed only in name, the 
hereditary title of Nagar Seth being still enjoyed by the Kataria 
family. 

Itinerant traders attend the weekly hats in the districts and in Tidlcrj. 
neighbouring States, the market days being so fixed as to admit of 
their attending each in turn. The peths and weekly markets are 
chiefly distributing centres. The liiits near Bhil villages are collect- 
ing stations for jungle products such as gum, honey, bees-wax and 
white (tubers of a species of asparagus). The chief articles 

sold arc provisions, co.arso cloth, spices, earthen pot.s, tobacco, etc. 

The purchasers arc chiefly the local cuhirators. The shop- SliDp-kerrcr. 
keeper is not only a distributor but is also a gatherer, as he buys 
articles of local produce from the villagers, and sells them to whole- 
sale dc<alers in the town. He generally barters spices, cloths and 
other articles for grain and cattle. The Bhils usu.ally have a 
standing .account with the shop-K'ceper which is cast and checked 
every year. In liquidation of their debts the Bhils generally point 
out or make over some of their c.attlc which arc valued by paiichas 
and set off against the debt. This process is c.alled lihor-khancttii^ 
by the Bhils. The shop-keeper lets these cattle out, for .agricultural 
purposes, on hire. After the agricoiturnl operations arc over the 
bullocks arc ng.ain hired by the Bhils together with carts and used 
in the carri.agc of fuel and timher to the diflicrent markets. 

The shop-keepers in the villages are also the persons on whom the 
Bhils principally depend for their khad-bij or food and seed-grain 
advances. A good harvest in the c.asc of a Bhil at the most only ' 
means subsistence for six months. A considemblo portion of the 
h.arvcr.t is generally given .away in charity, for, the Bhil when in 
funds is unusually generous, and gives no thought to the morrow. 

The reninining b.atancc generally goes to fill the pockets of either the 


' Lit: htcakitiy up > fthc (fA/r or li*r>l ot cittir. 
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liquor-seller or the Bania. This continues year after year till the 
Bhil is entirely dependent on the village Bania. The bi] is gene- 
rally advanced on the usual sawan system, an inferior grain bdng 
generally advanced, repayment in kind being made in a superior 
grain. A Bhil gets an advance of kodra (an inferior millet) and 
agrees to repay in maize the next year, and in default to pay a similar 
quantity of wheat — a still more expensive grain — the third year in 
lieu of the maize or kodra. Cash loans are few, but always carry 
exorbitant interest, sometimes one to two annas on the rupee per 
month. Generally the headman or tarvl has to stand security to 
induce the Bania to open an account with a Bhil residing in his 
village. The system, though certainly not in the interests of the 
Bhils, is nevertheless in favour with them. In the famine' of 
1899-1900 when it was found that the Bania not only gave shor't 
weight to the Bhils but also charged exorbitant prices for grain, the 
State opened shops in the Bhil districts and sold at a fixed rate. But 
the Bhils, who had accounts with particular Banias, could not be 
induced to buy at the State shops, preferring to trudge many miles 
daily in order to go to thmr own Banias for their necessaries. 

In the last famine, many of the Bhils died and village shop-keepers 
who had made advances to them failed. Few shop-keepers now 
deal with the Bhils in the old way, and the State has had to step in 
and take the Banias place. 

These village shop-keepers used to have their khohs (granaries) 
full of such grain as kodra, which keeps without deteriorating for 
years together, and also herds of cattle which they hired out, but 
since the famine year they have had to give up this practice. 

State control. These petty village shop-keepers themselves have now lost credit 
with the big town Banias and .the State has had to lend them sums 
free of interest to open shops in remote villages. In matters of 
trade with a view to prevent malpractices by dishonest Banias the 
State has made arrangements for the control of sales. Grain is now 
sold not by measure but by weight. A contractor appointed by the 
State supervises all weighments. This system is in force both in 
the town and in the districts. All grain of not less than three maunds’ 
weight has to pass through the weighing contractor’s hands. This 
precludes the possibility of grain dealers defrauding customers by 
giving short weight. The weighing contractor is allowed to charge 
the seller one anna on every want (6 ^akka maunds) weighed. He 
pays Rs. 1,200 annually to the State in consideration of the profit 
he makes. For the sale and purchase of such goods as gH, jaggery, 
hemp, cotton, etc., the weighment has to be made at the State 
pralBc ■which are set up in the Manak chmvk. A pass, certifying to the 
weight is then given, a duty of half an anna per maund being levied 
from both the seller and the buyer. An annual income of about 
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Rs. 2,000 is derived from this source whidi is credited to the Munid- 
pality. Quantities of less than one pakka seer are not brought to 
the scales. 

"In almost all trade transactions brokers (doldfs) are greatly in Brokers, 
evidence, separate dalals dealing with transactions in buying and 
selling bouses, cattle, cloth, drugs and almost all articles. These 
dtrlals who are required by the State to register their names, no 
others bdng recognised, number about 500. 

Spcdal arrangements liavc also been made by the State for con- 
trolling the sale of timber brought in by BhQs. In order to protect 
these simple folk from being imposed upon, certain persons have 
been appointed by the State to sell all timber brought in by Bhils 
by auction to the highest bidder and to see that the money is paid 
over to the Bhils. 

Certain cesses have been levied at the instance of the traders 
themselves, the amount so collected being expended on charitable 
objects in consultation with a committee of traders. 

The carriage of goods to and from Ratlnm is done by rail and 
raad. Exports and importe arc chiefly carried by the R.ijputana- 
Mnlw.a, and Bombay Baroda and Central India Railways, to 
and from tbe chief trading centres of Northern India, the Bomb.ay 
Presidency, Rajputana and Central India. The export and import 
trade with the adjoining tracts of B.igar, Kanthal and the neigh- 
bouring districts and villages is carried on by me.ms of bullock 
carts and pad; bullocks. C.arts and pack bullocks aro hired out by 
Tclis .md cultivators, oamcls by Musalrann Kunjaras, and oxen by 
Banjaras, Tclisandloc.il Mali.ijans. Thogoods thuscarried .arc chiefly 
grain, hides, tttahuti flowers and timber. Goods .ire carried by carts 
in winter and summer but in tlic wet weather by means of bullocks, 
buflalocs, and asses. The owners of carts and pack animals are not 
as a rule traders. The cart traflic has greatly declined in conse- 
quence of the opening of R.iilways. Formerly, ns m.iny as 3,000 
country carts plied between Rntlam and other places and 5,000 pack 
bullocks, but the number of carts is now reduced to 200 while of 
pack bullocks, scarcely fifty remain. 

The principal trade routes arc the Banswara, the Kli.ichr.iHd and 
the Mhow-NIm.icli, ro.ids. Traffic goes by mil to Indore, Niinacli 
Ujjain, and British India generally, 

Rntlam is now an important Railway Junction and its importance 
will be increased on Oio opening of the Nagdn-Multra branch. 

Capitalists having more than Rs. 1,50,000 are about 21 in number Cnpiiniuu. 
and belong mainly to the Oswal, Fatchpura, Porw.ir, Agnnvnl, 

Niinw.ina Brahman, Nagar Br.ihm.in, Bolira and Sar.iogi classes* 

They engage in diflerent lands of trade. 
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The number of capitalists who are supposed to have from 
Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 75,000 is 150 and of those having from Rs. 75,000 
to Rs. 1,50,000 is 40. 


Native firms. The principal native firms in the State dealing in opium, grain, 
cotton, etc., have trade connections with big merchants in Bombay 
and Gujarat. 


The chief opium merchants are Seths Magniram Bhaubhutsingb, 
Gulji Furanmal, Udeyram Jainaniyan, Shivbaksh Johar Mai, Shiv- 
shamal Kishan Dayal, Ramchandra Kedarmal, Harsamal Harbahsh 
Fremsukh Nandlal, Fatabhai Bhaikhan, Sanwalbhai Nathhubbgi, 
Kheta Varda, Tarachand Bhimraj and Gomaji Mayachand, 

The chief grain and oil seeds merchants are Karamchand Bboj. 
raj, KevaJji Fannalal, Sataram Goda, Ganesh Siraarayan Sivnath 
Ganesh and Ramnarayn Chtmilal. Misrimal Muthralal and Dhanna 
Keval deal in cotton, etc. 

^ The “ Shell Transport ” and the “Standard Oil ’’-Companies have 

established bulk oil installations in the town for the sale of kerosine 
oil, while the Burma Oil Trade Company is now erecting godowns tor 
storage and sale. The oil is sold in the districts and the neighbour- 
ing States in cans. 


WmonT AKD 

AtEARintES, 

Precious 
metals, 
pearls, etc. 


Almost every article is sold by weight excepting liquor, which 
is sold by pints and quarts. Only one weight, the ratti is used 
for precious stones, pearls, etc., twenty seeds of alsi ( linseed ) 
making one ratti, Ratti weights made of agate are imported from 


Jaipur. 


A gunj or charmi seed (Abnis precatofius), a small red and black 
berry, is the smallest Jeweller’s weight. 

3 Barley grains = 1 Gunj, 

Ij Gunj = 1 Ratti. 


Fearls are weighed by the ratti, but the price is calculated by a 
complicated process, in which the weight has to be turned into 
chavas, the price being so many rupees per chava. The following 
is the table of goldsmith’s weight ; — 

1 Gunj ... ... “ 1 Ratti, 

8 Rattis = 1 Masha. 

12 Mashas 1 Tola. 

Goldsmith’s weights by which gold, silver, etc,, are weighed 
are made locally of bell-metal. One ratti of goldsmith’s weight is 
equ^ to one gunj or charmi. 
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Bulky goods are weighed according to the following table which 
takes the place of avoitdupois : — 

40 Kaldar (British) Rupees in weight — 

80 Kaldar (British) Rtipees in weight 

5 Seers pakka (1 Paseri) ... 

8 Dharis 

6 HJaiwds ... ... ... 

100 Mdnis 

100 Mandsas 

Alkali, cofiee, cottoh, drugs, rice, salt, spices, molasses, and'sugar, 
etc., are all weighed acoorditig to the above table of weights. 

Only liquor is measured by addhis or half bottles and boials at UesBuxes hy 
full bottles. All otbet articles solid or liquid are weighed and not capacity, 
measured. 


1 lb, or 1 seer kachcha. 
1 seer pakka. 

1 Dhati. 

1 Maundpakka. 

1 Mani. 

1 Manasa, 

1 Kanasa. 


The Bnglish measure of length is generally used in the State. Measures hy 
Silks, woollen and cotton cloths are measured by the war (yard). 

Cloth is also measured by the hath which is equal to about 1^-8 
Lengths of fields, roads, etc., are measured by jarihs (chains). 

When things are sold by number, English numbers are almost always 
used, e. g., nibs, holders, penrdls, stockings, etc., being sold by the 
dozen. 

Logs of titnber and pieces of cloth are sometimes sold by the 
kori or score, hlangoes are generally sold by the hundred. 

The unit of land surface measure is a bigha. It is equal to Mossurc^ of 
146 feet 8 inches square. One acre is equal to 2*025 btghas. surfBce. 


The English measure of cubic contents is used for road metal. Measures by 
earthwork and masonry. tMts. 

The Samvdt era Vikrama is followed in the State. The State Messute of 
official year begins on the first day of the dark half of the month of 
Bhadrapada ( August } and ends on the last day of the month of 
ShrSwan (July). In Hatlam with the majority of the Hindus, and 
for State purposes also, the first day of the lunar month is the Badt 
Pratipada or the first of the dark half of the month. But the 
lunar year, especially with other Brahmans, begins with the first 
day of the bright half or Shtikla paksh in Chaitra. With Banias, 
however, the new year begins on Ist Kartik Sttdi ( bright half ) 
and not Chaitra. 

Section. VJI.— means of Communication. 

(Table XV.) 

In 1872 the Ajmer-Khandwa branch of the Enjputana-Malwa Eailir.iys. 
metre gauge railway was opened up to Hatlam. It runs for 255- 
miles through the State with stations at Hatlam, Ndmlt and Naugan- 
wan. Hatlam is the junction for this line and the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India broad gauge railway, the Ujjain-Godhra-Baroda 
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branch of this syslcm running for about 10 mUes through the Stale 
with stations at Ratliim and Marwani, Its importance will be still 
further increased by the extension of this branch to Muttra from 
Nagda. The effect of these lines during the famine was very 
marked, grain bemg imported in large (inantities and materially 
assisting in checking migration. The effect in other directions is not 
noticeable, except in Ratlam town where the use of European cloths 
is becoming general. 

I^as. There were no metalled rotids in the State before the superintend- 

' “ ® '* cncy of Mir Shiihnmat Ali, during the minority of Raja Eanjit 

Singh. The State is now traversed by about 50 miles of metalled 
road of which 15 miles arc kept up by the Darbar, 33 by Gwern- 
ment and 2 by Gwalior. The 15 miles lie in and around the town 
of Ratliim and are in great part maintained by municipal funds. 

The most important roads arc Mhow-Nhnach road of which 25 
miles lie in State territory and 8 miles of the Namli-Sailana road, 
both maintained by Government. 

Villages, as a rule, arc connected by unmctallcd roads. 

Carts. The usual country airts arc employed in the districts, bnt in 
Ratlam springed carriages and bullock sliigraiiis are common. 

Tost The Postal arrangements in the State arc all Imperial, The 

number of Post offices is five, two in Ratlam town, one at Niimli, one 
iXIX ). at Pancher and one at Sarwan. 

An experimental branch Post office was opened at B.ajna at the 
instance of the Darbar, but was dosed as the receipts did not cover 
the cost of the establishment. 

A Telegraph office has been opened in the town combined with 
the Post office besides the offices at the Railway Stations of 
Ratlam, Nnmli, Nowganwan and Marwani. 

Bootlon VIU.-rtnnIne. 

(Table XXX.) 

Early toooras. 01 the total land area under cultivation only about six per cent, is 
artificially irrigated by wells, oriiis and tanks, which are dependent 
for their supply of water on the yearly rainfall. 

In the year 1877-78 the rainfall was comparatively scarce, 
amounting to hardly half the normal quantity. Little or no water 
was available for irrigation, while a want of water for drinking pur- 
poses was felt in many places. The prices of staple food grains rose 
abnormally. 

There was also a scarcity of fodder for cattle. During that year 
56,319 people were relieved. In addition to this about 2,000 Bbils 
were fed daily for several months. A sum of Rs. 1,500 wiis spent 
also in feeding unclaimed cattle and wild birds during tbo rainy 
season when no food is avulablc in the' jungles. 
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In 1887, 1889, and 1897 scarcity was experienced, on the first 
occasion from excessive and in the last two years deficient rain. 

In the year 1899-1900 actual famine occurred in the State, still 
known to people as the CJiha^ania (literally "the fifty-sixth") or the 
Samvat year 1956. The total rainfall during the year was only 14^ 
inches, as against the then normal rainfall of 34 inches. The deficit 
in the production of food stufis was about 90 per cent. About 8 per 
cent, of the population had to be relieved during the months of 
March, April, May and June, and relief operations were continued for 
ten months and a half, the daily average of the persons relieved during 
the whole period amounting to 5 per cent. of. the population. The 
Bhils in the hilly tracts were the worst off. They were the first to 
feel the pinch of famine and about 36 per cent, of the Bhil population 
had to be relieved for seven months. The cost of relief per unit on 
the relief works was one anna six pies per day and the cost of 
relief per 1,000 workers, including establishment, etc., was Rs. 92. 

To meet this calamity sums of money were advanced by the State 
without interest to the village Banias to purchase food-grain and 
make advances on credit to their clients, and to enable them to 
open shops for the sale of grain in out-of-the-way places. Money was 
also advanced to labourers on the condition of their doing State 
work. It was arranged that the Bhils in the Bajna district should 
be employed in cutting grass and wood, and that their carts and 
bullocks should be employed on hire in conveying the grass and 
wood to Ratlam. In the town the petty dealers bad to close their 
shops as they could get no grain to carry on their business, the big 
mechants, who had stocks of grain having raised the prices. The 
sahukars and merchants were then induced to arrange amongst 
thcniselves that those in the town who bad stocks on hand should sell 
at a price fixed by their panchas. Some merchants were induced 
to undertake the importation of grain from outside and sell at one 
rupee per main (6 Bengal maunds) under the cost price, the State 
remitting the usual customs duties and taxes on all imports. By this. 
means a very large quantity of grain was brought into the State, 
and prices remained comparatively stable and did not again rise. 

Subsequently it was found expedient to open relief works in 
November 1899. 

In the .beginning there was a scarcity of fodder, but the hilly tracts- 
of Bajna supplied grass and gave employment to the Bhils. Some 
grass was also imported from Amargarh (Jliabua territory) by raiL 
The normal price of grass in ordinary times is Rs. 5 per one 
thousand bundles, but the average price of grass during the famine 
year rose to Rs. 12 per thousand bundles. The condition of cattle in 
the Mdlwa plateau was bad, while in the hilly tract it was fair. 
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Effect an 
pulatlon. 


The famine was not equally severe in all parts. In tlie Bhil district 
of Bajna it was most severe, less so in the three districts of Dharfir, 
Dhamnod and Ringnia, and comparatively light in the town suburbs. 
About 62 per cent, of the BhQ population of Bajaa, and about 5 per 
cent, of the rest of the population were actually relieved. The 
number of those employed on works during the latter period of the 
famine was 5,202, and of those receiving gratuitous relief 2,120 
per diem. Up to the end of March 1900, the total number of units 
relieved through works were 400,219 and those relieved gratuitously 
163,587. 

>■ The effect of the famine of 1899-1900 on the Bhil population was ' 
very demoralising. Not being used to hard work, they did not avail 
themselves of the relief works until compelled by hunger to leave 
their homes. Begging is considered highly disreputable among them, 
and a Bhil, who lived by begging, was generally put out of caste. 
During the famine, however, this sentiment disappeared and many 
Bhils took to beg^ng and continued as professional beggars after 
fanune conditions ceased to exist. 

The influx of immigrants from other places in a weak state of 
health resulted in an outbreak of cholera and small-pox among the 
Bhuls and also atpong the inmates of the poor houses. The mortality 
during the year was 56 per thousand qf the population as against 
the normal rate of 20 per thousand. 

There was also an increase of crime against property during the 
year. The number of thefts and offences against property committed 
during the year was 1,010 as against 282 during the previous year. 



CHAPTER III. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

( Tables XVI to XXVII ). 

Section L— Administration. 

In early days before the establishment of the British supremacy Early flays, 
and indeed until the minority of Raja Ranjit Singh, the administra- 
tion rvas conducted on the old linos. The Chief \va5 the sole authority 
in the State, his word being law in all matters. He was assisted 
by officials whose powers were very ill-defined. Judicial powers 
were wholly undefined and might, rather than righ^ was the rule 
of the day. 

All districts were formed out to ijaradars who, so long as they 
paid in the contract sums, were left to their own devices, mahing 
their own terms with cultivators, and, as a rule, exercising judicial 
powers within their holdings. Appeals always lay to the Chief, but 
ho was not easily accessible, save to those who could pay their 
way, and the administration was thus in great part left to ijaradars, 
landholders and big officials. 

Ratlam being a mediatised State, the Chief exercises the powers General, 
generally granted in such cases. Ho has imlimitcd powers in all 
matters of general administration and in civil judicial cases, but 
in criminal matters liis powers arc limited. 

The Chief takes the lending place in the administration, hearing Clilcr* 
all important cml suits, appeals, civil and criminal, and reviews the 
decisions of Hie Dtv:dn in alt cases in which it may be necessary. 

He is assisted by a Dixedn, who is the chief executive officer 
and who also hears and disposes of appeals sent up from the lower 
courts. All executive powers arc delegated to the Diwdti, who 
acts under the instructions of (ho Chief. In regard to finnnci.'il 
questions the Divan has power to sanction nil expenditure provided 
for in the budget ; as reg.ards extraordinary charges not provided for 
in the budget he has to obtain the orders of tlic Chief. The principal 
departments of the administration arc the Darbnr presided over by 
the Chief ; the Judicial department; the Rovenue; Accounts or Rial' 

Da f tar; Treasury; Sdyar or Customs; Daldli; Public Works; 

Medical; Educational; Shapjrdpesha ; Military or Bakshi Fouz ; 

Police; the Muhdjis daftar or Records; Abkdri; Department of the 
Munsarint Jdpirddrs or Ofliccr managing JaRtrs under attachment 
and the Paipa or Stables. 

The oflicial language of the Stato is Hindi in which all records I<ang. 
have been kept. unge. 

The State is, for administrative purposes, divided into two iahsils 
xvith headquarters at Ratl.am and Bajna, each in charge of <t rTobloii 
iahsilddr. and VIII— 

Appcnclic 

to X.). 

' The po«l of Pitrnn hat heen aboliihcd tlnce Jnly, 1007, n&d bla powera vested 
In a coaocll, oco of Its members netlog as Secretary. 
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The lahsildar of R.'itlnm is assisted hf o tahsVdar, The (ahU 
sub-divisions are called kamasdaris, each being in charge of a 
liotuasdar. 

In the Ratlam tahsil there are three sub-divisions 'r\dth headquar- 
ters at Dharar, Dhamond and Ringi*'a, while the villages m the 
immediate vicinity of the town are in a separate circle known as the 
Halka-gird kasha in charge of a There are no sub-divi- 

sions in tho Bajna iahsll. The talisUd«r is the chief executive and 
judicial officer of the charge, cxercisif B in the latter capacity the 
powers of a magistrate of the second class, and of a civil judge. 
The kanidsddrs similarly exercise the judicial powers of a third 
class magistrate and subordinate civil judge. 

The tahstlddrs and kamasd&rs arc itssisted by the usual clerical 
staff and in tillages by the ^watis aB<i kavildars, A paividri has 
charge of four or five villages of which he keeps the records. 

The IBnjna taksll is not an important one Irom the po"int of view 
of revenue. The Ratlnm tahsilddr has three kamasddrs under him, 
each of whom is assisted by five paiwnf*^. Each patwdri is allotted 
a group of villages. All copies of records, accounts and statistics 
regarding the villages are kept by tho paimin. The kasha villages 
in the vicinity of Ratlam town are supervised by the GM-paiwan. 
In all, tho Ratlnm taksU has 16 palv>arh each collecting from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs, 25,000 yearly. 

ndmi- Considerable autonomy is still cnjoj'ei by village communities, 
Jon, jjjjj pjfgon in the village administration is the paid. He 
generally holds some rent-free land, w'Wch is called khoti. He is 
required to assist tire patxeans in recovering the land rcv'cnue and 
is tho mouthpiece of the villagers of his viUage. He is required 
to see that village chaukldars and others do thdr duty. He had 
formerly a powerful voice in village aiiounistration, but appears to 
have lost much of his prestige. 

When serious offences take place id the village the paid gives 
information through the diatiktdir to the nearest Police ihatta. In 
order to carry out tho duties which legitimately fell on the paid 
in former days a havilddf is appointed by the State to e.ach 
village. He assists tho paixsdn who generally has charge of three 
or four villages fo collect the revenue. All family quarrels in the 
village and the petty cases between villagers and sdhukdrs are 
settled by the paid, who uses his influence to bring about an 
amicable settlement. In the hilly tracts, the Bhil headman is 
called the iarvi. He has the entire charg® his village, the revenue 
bdng generally collected through hiid. He settles all disputes 
among tho villagers and otherwise see® that they keep tlio peace. 
The lani is given a turban yearly and rent-free. 
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' The next most important ofCcial is tlic chatikidar. He is not 
only the xnllagc Vi’atchman whose duty it is to guard the villagers 
by night, but at harvest time he is required to keep watch over the 
threshing ground, while he is also required to report all births and 
deaths in his village to the revenue olKcc. Formerly his responsi- 
bilities were very heavy as he was bound to make good to tho 
villagers any loss occasioned by his negligence. With the introduc- 
tion of regular police, however, this responsibility has disappeared. 

The chatikidar is given rent-free land in return for his scrAices. 

Tho sain-baJai is the village messenger. WHien letters or parcels 
or the baggage of State ofTiccrs on duty have to be carried, the 
gduhbalai is brought into requisition. The balai takes these to the 
precincts of the next village and hands tlieni over to the balai of 
that village. 

Every village, in accordance Avith its size and importance, has 
its artisans. The A-illagc carpenter, blacksmith, Chamar (leather 
worker), potter or the Kumhar and Nai or barber, nil find their places 
in the community. In order to enable these people to settle in a 
A'illagc the State generally grants them some land revenue-free. 

For their work, however, they arc piud in kind by the cultivators at 
harvest time. Minor villages, Avhich are not in a position to have 
their own artis.ins, depend upon the artisans of the ne.ircst big 
villages, the customary perquisites being giA-cn at h.arA’cst time. 

Section H — Legislation and Jnstico- 

(T.ablcs XVI and XVII.) 

No regular system of I.-iav and justice prcwailcd in tho former rarty tn tliq- 
days. In almost all administrative fc.nturc5, the little /rrgir village of 
to-day presents an exact semblance of the big States of c.arly 
times. The kdniddr av.as tho chief cxccutiA’c functionary in tho 
State, Avho being next (o the R.aja avos usually a man selected from 
one of the leading families. This man was the centre of nil Legis- 
LitiA’c, Judicial, Revenue and General administrative poAver. His 
idea of government avos that of an arbitrary and uncontrolled autho- 
rity, he encouraged the people to look upon him as their oracle and 
to come to him even in minor disputes and quarrels. Decisions 
were alAA'ays verbal and summary. The kdniddr had a kofxcdl as 
his assistant, Avho acted ns a kind of magistrate and chief police 
oflficer dccicijng almost all criminal eases, and Avben necessary 
producing p.ArUcs for final orders before the kdniddr. 

There appears to haA-c been no written Laav and no record of 
ca'cs av.as Icept- Civil cases Avero generally referred to paiichdyals, 
the decisions of the i>attclias being oral and based on custom and 
local usage. No rules of limitation c.xistcd. A Court fee was 
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levied, which SVeUt by the name of nazarana, and usually amounted 
to 25 per cent, of the value of the suits. A written docuntent 
promising payment of the atnount of the Court fee was taken from 
the parties. 

Moat criminal cases neVef feached the /fdwiddr at all, but were 
Settled by respectable people or by the pattcJtas of the taste to 
which the patties belonged. The patichas also imposed fines and 
the money so realised was treated as panchayat money. Their ideas 
of ivrong doing wore peculiar and some of the most respectable 
inhabitants enjoyed the privilege of affording protection to criminals 
of any degree. Theft was, however, always considered a most 
heinous offence. 

The punishment of death was seldom awarded. Thieves were 
punished by tlie amputation of a hand and murderers by that of 
both hands and feet, even as late as 1825.^ The commonest form 
of punishment was that of hath or the stocks. The hath Avas kept 
in the open space irithin the four ivalls of the hot, as the residence 
of the Haj.a was termed. To enhance the suffering, the stocks were 
placed in the sun. These punishments were inflicted in extreme 
cases only, the ordinary form of punishment being fines and forfei- 
ture of property. The fines were, however, generally exorbitant and 
were supposed to atone for any wrongful act irrespective of its 
character, as well as supplying compensation to the sufferer. Fines 
were realised on both the mo^mblo and immovable properly of the 
individual and were considered ns part of the regular revenues of 
the State. The above system prevailed in the State till the first 
quarter of the last century and little improvement seems to have 
been made in the system of administering law and justice till 1868 
when Mir Shahamat All was appointed Superintendent. He at once 
organized a regular system by establishing courts for civil and 
criminal work. A Munsafim's Court was also established for hear- 
ing and deciding cases against Jagifdars, servants of the State and 
respectable inhabitants of the town especially privileged in that 
behalf. First class jagirddrs of the State Avere also given limited 
civil and criminal powers mthin their jdgir limits. Ch'il and 
criminal justice Avere thus administered regularly, while to assist 
officers some simple rules were collected in a small book caUed 
“Ain-i-Rifisat.” Written records of all cases were also made. The 
Kotwdl still disposed, as a magistrate, of most criminal cases 
coming to his notice. Raja Ranjit Singh, liOAvevcr, separated the 
magisterial duties from those of the police. The Judge’s court Avas' 
first established in 1888, with the original and appellate poAvers 
formerly held by the Darbar Court, with certain modifications, while 
the Darbar Court was merged into the Jjlds-hhds or Chiefs Court, 

^ A Rnjput suffered this penalty just before tho appointment of Mir Stiuhumat A\% 
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it being provided that the Dixean siiouldi as far as practicable, 
sit with the Chief in judicial cases. 

The present system was introduced during the minority of the Prestnt sys- 
present Kaja by Khan Bahadur Cursetji Rastamji Thanawala when 
Diivan of the State. 

The Codes used in British India have been, as far as practicable, 
introduced with adaptation to local circumstances, while the spirit of 
the British Indian Laws is strictly followed. Formerly almost all 
civil cases were decided by permanent pmtehas nominated in this 
behalf. These patichas were both the iinal appellate and original 
authorities. This permanent system of panchayat was abolished 
as it was found to be impractical and inexpedient and the parties are 
now left to their own free will to appoint if they like. 

The civil and criminal powers are combined in the same oflicial LcBisl.niion. 
and the powers of the various courts are based on those exercised 
by similar courts in British India. 

Rules and orders are issued from time to time as may be neces- 
sary on procedure and other matters. 

The British Crimin.al Procedure Code and Penal Code are followed Biltish codes, 
in the criminal courts. 

In civil courts the British Code is only used as a guide. 

Certain local regulations such .as the "Border Court" and 
" Boundary Settlement Rules" are also in force, while the State reci- 
procates with many others as regards extradition and the serauce 
of civil processes. 

The most important local rules and orders are noted below. 

The immense importance of these transactions necessitated State for 
control. A dallali office avas established at which all snt/n: transac- ^ans.iction. 
tions arc required to be registered and unless so registered they 
arc not cognizable by the State Courts. 

The British law of limitation has been introduced, as it was Limitation, 
found that the old general order, by which all suits could be enter- 
tained up to 15 years, w.'is unfair in its operation. 

By a rule, known as the rule of ddmdupat, civil courts refuse to Interest, 
recognize money tr.ansactions in which the amount including 
interest exceeds twice the principal. In grain transactions a similar 
rule, known as the rule of itfina, bars cognizance when the principal 
and interest in kind exceed three times the amount of grain ori- 
ginally advanced. 

Important cases in which even purely c.^stc matters arc in question Casiedia* 
have now been made cognizable by the courts. It was found that P*'**®- 
outcasting and severe penalties were often enforced on such purely 
accidental occurrences ns the death of a dog by the p.assing of a 
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carriage over its body. These cases often led to serious disputes 
upsetting whole communities and the Darbar, therefore, now inter- 
feres.' 

Oonjugal Cases of conjugal rights are tried in the criminal as well as civil 
‘ ' courts, in accordance with ancient custom. 

Protected Certain animals are considered sacred and are protected; cows ail- 

animals. chiitkara, monkeys, saras, peacock, and blue rock 

pigeons. Any one disobeying this order by killing one of these 
animals is subject to prosecution under section 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

Iv'i^Courts fourteen courts in the State. At headquarters 

' are the Darbar Court prerided over by the Chief, the Judge’s Court, 
and the Sub-Judge's Court. 

The Sub-Judge has powers to entertain any suit up to a value of 
Es. 5,000 and to dispose of cases of transfer of property and succes- 
sion. The Judge exercises the powers of a Small Cause Court 
Judge for suits not exceeding Rs. 200 in value, and can also entertain 
suits of any 'value with the proviso that his judgments in those 
exceeding Rs, 10,000 in value are submitted to the Darbar Court for 
final orders. In other matters he exercises the same powers as a 
District Judge in British India. 

The civil powers of the Darbar Court are unlimited. It is the 
final court of reference and appeal only. 


District 

courts. 


The Darbar Court and the Judge's Court exerdse the same powers 
for the districts as for the town. 


The subordinate courts in the districts are those of the kettnasdars 
and the sadr tahsilddr. The hmtdsddrs of Dhamnod, Dharar and 
Ringnia are empowered to entertain civil suits not exceeding Rs. 50 
in -value, when the cause of action lies within the kamdsddrt. The 
sadr talisilddr and the Bajna tahsildar are Sub-Judges exercising 
the same power for the sadr tafml and Bajna as the Sub-Judge 
does for the town. 


Criminal 

courts. 


The criminal courts are presided over by the same ofScers as the 
civil courts. 


In the town the Sub-Judge exercises the powers of a magistrate of 
the second class as laid down in the Criminal Procedure Code, with 
special powers in regard to caste and matrimonial disputes. 

The Judge is a magistrate of the first class andean try all ofiences 
' except those punishable with death, which he commits to the Darbar 
Court. The Chief, sitting as a Sessions Judge, can pass any sentence 
authorised by law, but is required to submit all sentences of death 
and transportation for confirmation by the Agent to the Governor- 
General. , 
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The kamasdars exercise the powers of a magistrate of the third 
class for their respective charges, while the sadr and the Bajna 
talisilddrs exercise the same powers as the Sub-Judge does in the 
town. 


First class jdgirddrs arc usually vested with the powers of a 
magistrate of the second class within the limits of their /dgifs and 
defray all costs. 


The procedure in the civil and criminal courts follows the British Procedure, 
codes and rules with only slight modifications. 

The usual forms of oath are administered except in the case of Oaths. 
Moghias and Bhils. Moghias swear holding the leaf of a ^pal 
tree {Ficus rcU&iosa) m their hands. Bhils svresxhy Bdra-bij, 

The Bdra-blj * are the twelve new moons of the lunar year ; other 
binding oaths are those made in the name of Mahlmdta, the Bhil 
tutelary deity of the Mahi river, and a naked sword. 

Court fees arc charged in accordance with special rules issued 
by the Darbar. All fines and fees including those realised by 
ja^rddrs go to the State Treasury. 


Yeak. 

Civil Suits. 

Criminal Cases. 

Filed. 

Disposed of. 

Filed. 

Disposed of. 

1903-04 ... 

973 

886 

850 

845 

1904-05 ... 

813 

784 

984 

985 

1905-06 ... 

716 

654 

1,230 

1,196 


Stfttigtics 
of sutta and 
casos. 


Though no law exists as to the registration of documents, it is EegislroUon. 
open to parties to give notice of a mortgage, sale or other transac- 
tion to the Sub-Judge’s court. A proclamation is then issued by 
the court calling on objectors to lay their objections before the 
court by a certain date. If no objections arc laid, a certificate is 
issued by the court sanctioning the transfer. This certificate 'is, 
however, no bar to the institution of a civil suit. 

The number of documents thus dealt with were between 1881- 
1890,904 ; 1891-1900, 890; and 1905,930. 


' Lllurally, “ the IS or gecoudj ” eccoad day ot lUc moon when It Is dearly 
visible. 
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Section III — Finance. 

(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

In the Aiti-i-Akbari, Ratlam is given as a malial of the Mawa 
Subah, Its land revenue then was 44,21,540 dams (Rs. 1,10,538). 

When the land, forming the State, was originally granted by the 
Emperor Shah Jabmi to Ratan Singh, it comprised twelve 
ms ; Dharar ( Ratlam ), Badnawar ( now in Dhar ), Dagparawa, 
Alot ( now in Dewas ), Titrod ( Sitamau ), Kotri ( Indore ), Gadgu- 
cha ( Dewas), Agar, Nahargarh and Kanad (Gwalior), Bhilaia 
and Ramgharia. These ^argmrtrs were invariably farmed out for 
a hxed sum and there are no records to show what the revenue of 
these parganas was at that time, but it is believed to have been 
53 lakhs. 

The land revenue of the whole State excluding the jdglrs was, in 
1771, 2*15 lakhs Salim SltdliL At the time of the survey of 1863, 
the land revenue was 1*8 lakhs Salim Sltdlii. Subsequently in the 
settlement of 1 867 the land revenue ( excluding the jaglrs}, was 2*75 
lakhs Salim Sltahi, and in the next settlement in 1877 3*46 lakhs, 
Salim Slidlii or 2*7 lakhs British coin at which figure it stands at 
present. 

The system of collecting revenue at the time of the first survey 
in 1865 A. D. was what is known as the Baiotra system. The 
cultivator made over a share of his produce in kind, which was sold 
in the market. At the first regular settlement this system was 
changed, all revenue from irrigated land being taken in cash. 
Later on, all revenue was collected in cash. The result of the 
successive survey settlements has been noted under Land Revenue. 

The total revenue amounts, in a normal year, to 5 lakhs of 

ifrhich 2 • 8 lakhs or 56 per cent, are derived from land, Rs. 76,000 or 
15 per cent, are derived from customs, Rs. 34,000 or 7 per cent, 
from tdtdia, Rs. 20,000 or 4 per cent, each from excise and other 
assessed taxes, Rs. 11,000 or 2 percent, from stamps, Rs. 2,500 
from law and justice, Rs. 1,000 from salt compensation and 
Rs. 55,000 or 11 per cent from other sources such as interest on 
advances, sales, etc. 

The expenditure amounts to 4*8 lakhs. The chief heads of 
expenditure are charges in respect of land revenue, Rs. 42.000 or 9 
per cent; Chief’s establishment, Rs, 47,000 or 10 per cent,; general 
administration, Rs. 75,000 or 16 per cent; police, Rs. 70,000 or 15 per 
cent; tribute paid to the British Government, Rs. 43, 000 or 9 per 
cent; public works, Rs. 18,000 or 4 per cent; law and justice, 
Rs. 16,000 or 3 per cent; education, Rs. 3,000 ; medical, Rs. 9,000 ; 
pensions, Rs, 9,000 ; army, Rs, 15,000 or 3 per cent.; irrigation, 
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Rs. 9,000 ; and other items, t. c., travelling expenses, charities, 
festivals, entertainment of guests, etc*, 1*2 lakhs or 2G per cent. 

The State accountant deals with all orders regarding receipts and Acconnia 
disbursement, appointments, leave, dismissal and pension, and also ” 
audits and checks the accounts submitted by the various departments. 
Payment orders arc initialled by the accountant .and endorsed by 
the Chief in his own hand (or by the Divan in his absence) and 
arc then marked by the Divan until the State seal. The order for 
pa>ni\cnt is cashed by the State treasurer, a daily account of receipts 
and disbursement being submitted to the Chief for signature. 

The State never had a silver coin of its oum. The siU'cr coin 
formerly current in the State was the Salim Shatii rupee coined in 
Partabgarh .and locally called the Garh rupiya. The coin weighed 
ICS *5 grains, of which 130 were pure silver. All the State revenue 
and other demands were paid and received in this coin. A large 
amount of spurious coin was in circulation called naram, which was 
openly bought and sold in the market at less th.nn the nominal face 
value. IBcsidcs the Salim Shalii, the coins of other State were also 
current in the bazar. 

In 1896 the Salim Stiiihi currency was replaced by British coin. 

At the time of the conversion it uus roughly estimated that there 
were about twocrorcs of Stilim Slxihi coin in circulation in the State. 

With a view to facilitate the conversion a certain period was 
allowed after which it was ordered that all payments to and by the 
State would be made in British coin only, and that no suit regarding 
dealings in the Salim Sluihi or .any currency except the British would 
be cogniz.abIc by the State courts. To prevent the introduction of 
Salim Shiilti coin a prohibitive ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, war. 
impo'^cd on the import of such coin. The conversion wns effected 
without any difiiculty and without the necessity of obtaining coin 
from the Government mint. 

The State has from a very early dale had a copper coin of its Copper. 
owu.‘ It was originally simply a piece of copper with .a rough 
design hammered on the surface, which it was easy for any body to 
imitate. Accordingly, with a view to prevent imitation, the Slate 
imported spcci.al nmchincry from Hngland and introduced a milled 
copper coin with a design of the tutelary god Hanuman .and the 
word RatlSm on the obverse, and the Samvat year nnd the words 
Yet: Paisa in Hindi on the reverse. This coin, though sm.aller in 
size than the British quarter anna copper coin, is of nearly the same 
weight and is current within the limits of this State at the same mto 
ns British paisa, viz., 16 annas for .a British rupee. The State 
mint was worked only when a demand for copper coin arose in the 
market. Since the rcpl.acrmciit of the Salim Shahi currency by the 
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British coin, British copper coin has also come into use and the 
demand for the State copper coin has fallen considerably, the iocal 
mint not having been worked at all since the date of the conversion 
of the currency. 

The edges of the new coin are raised and milled, The coin is 
considered sacred in some locaUties on account of the image of 
Hanuman which it bears and is sometimes worn round the neck as 
talisman. 

Section IV.-Land Revenue. 

(Table XX J 

The soil belongs to the Chief, the cultivator having no proprietary 
rights. The right of occupancy enjoyed by the cultivator con- 
tinuing only so long as he pays the State dues. He cannot transfer 
or sell his holding without the orders of the Dubar. According to 
ofHdal phraseology, therefore, payments made by cultivators to the 
Darbar are revenue and not rent. 

The ijdra system of farming out villages at a fixed rental for a 
certain number of years was formerly in vogue, The ijdraddr 
pmd in a certain sum agreed on to the Darbar and made what he 
could out of the cultivators, while about 10 per cent of the estimated 
revenue was made over to him to cover the cost of collection. This 
system was later on controlled by the Darbar who found that much 
oppression was exerdsed by the farmers of revenue. The revenue 
was assessed by the Darbar and tbe ijdraddr had no power to 
enhance or lower the assessment In villages which had not been 
properly surveyed the ijdra was bilnti<iidt(f an^. the revenue was 
received in a lump sum from tbe ijdraddr, being generally fixed with 
reference to the revenue collections of a certain number of preceding 
years. In the case of hilmiikhta * ijdras, the ijdraddr had the 
right of enhancing the rent. The cultivators do not generally take 
much interest in improving their holdinSS and in the case of the ijdra 
lands it was found that the ijdraddrs, when they discovered that their 
contract did not]repay them, took no pains to improve the land, but 
made as much money as they could oUt of the holding and left the 
villages in a worse condition than they were before they came into 
their possession. During the recent minority this system ^vas discon- 
tinued except in some villages which cannot be profitably managed 
directly on account of the paucity of cultivators. These are still 
given on ijdra for periods varying from five to seven years. 

The land revenue of the State is mainly derived from the cultiva- 
tors in khdtsd villages, a small sum only being derived fromyngir- 
ddrs {tania). 

Three settlements have been made in 1830, 1867 and 1877. In the 
second settlement leases were granted for 10 years, and in the third 
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settlement for 15 years. Since tlien leases have been continued in 
the name of the same culth’ators and they have been euarantced the 
undisturbed occupation of their lands so long as they pay the yearly 
assessment regularly. Land and implements of husbandry arc now 
exempted from attachment in execution of a civil decree. 

The revenue .assessment on the lands in the hilly tracts inhabited in Iiilly 
by Bhils is levied by the plough of land and Ciallcd halbaudt. A 
plough is theoretically as much land as can be ploughed with one 
pair of bullocks. The area culti%'atcd by one plough (sdnnrd) is about 
20 bighas. If the soil is of superior quality, growing wheat and 
gram, it is charged at Rs. 15 per samad or plough, while moderately 
fertile soil is assessed at Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per plough. The farvt or 
headnuin of the Bhil rnllage receives some revenue-free land which 
he gets cultivated by the tillagers of his village. This land is called 
Iialiita. 

The first settlement in the plateau villages was m.idc during the Britlcment 
minority of Rajfi Balu-ant Singh in 1830 by Colonel Borthwick, 3830. 
Political Agent and Superintendent. The rate of assessment for 
irrigated land at that time w.as Rs. 10 Salim Shiihi (British coin Rs. 8) 
per bigbn. In the cjisc of city land, the yearly assessment was 
still collected in kind. In Ratl.am town and villages in the imme- 
dkatc vicinity half the produce wms taken by the State, while in the 
districts it varied from one-third to two-fifths. This system, called 
the bttiotra system, w.ns oppressive .and resulted in the m.il-trc.atmcnt 
of the cnIti\'ators for supposed offences as regarded the cLmdcstinc 
rcmoral of standing crops. It was, therefore, abolished during the 
minority of R.aj.a Ranjit Singh and a cash assessment introduced 
throughout the State. 

The next settlement was made by Mir Shriluunat Ali both of Sciilpment 
the khahd and the jcJ/jIr Lands, which was commenced in 1SG7 
and completed in 1870. 

The total area surveyed (excluding Bnjna iahsif) was 760 square 
miles or 486,53*1 acres (985,231 bighas), of which 11,576 acres (23,442 
bighas) were irrigated nnd 113,301 acres (529,440 bighas) were dry 
land. The cultiv.ablc but uncultivated area was 1 56,092 acres (31 6,087 
bighas) and the iincultivablc waste 206,631 acres (417,262 bighas). Of 
the. above .area 304,821 .acres (601,342 bighas) ware held by/ngirdHrs 
and 1 83,093 acres (380,888 bighas) by the State. Tlic agriculturists 
numbered 24,577 and non-agriculturists 25,644, possessing 6,734 
plough*!, 3,960 in jagirs and 2,774 in hhdlsd. This g.ave 7i persons 
and 2j bullocks to a plough, two bullocks being able to plough 
about 15 acres (30 bighas) of land which was almost the average 
!.ize of a cultivator’s holding. 

The rcttlcment w.ar. for 10 years (ending in the yc.ar 1877). The 
total land revenue including jtigir and dkarmada Land war. SCditn 
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Sfiafii lO'24 lakhs and deductine 7*49 hrjagtr and dhamSda, the 
Wm/sB-revenue was 2-74 laklisor one-fourth of the total demand. 
Three fourths were thus absorbed by jffgir and dharmdda grants. 
This income even before the settlement did not rise higher than 1 <77 
lakhs, so that there ^vas an increase of Salm Sliahi Rs. 97,000 or 
59*7 percent, more than the old demand. Receipts from other 
sources amounted to 3*1 lakhs, making net receipts from all sources 
at the end of tlie official year 1870-71, 5*8 lakhs and the totalim/w 
of the whole State Rs. 13*35 lakhs SdKm Shahi. 
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The rate of assessment compared with that prevailing in the neigh- 
bouring States was low. The average rate per acre of adan or 
irrigated land was Salim Shahi Rs. 32-4-6, mil or non-irrigated land 
was Rs, Salim Shahi 4-12-6, adan and mil Rs. 7-3-0 Salim Shah^ 
and adan, util and cultivable land Rs. 2-14-6 Salim Shahi, 

Settlement At the third settlement the revenue amounted to 3 *46 lakhs, giving 

of 1877 — 93 * increase of 82,700. The increase was derived from income on 
lapsed land grants and improvements made in the land. The set- 
tlement was made for 15 years (1877 to -1893), The average rate on 
irrigated land was Rs. 35 Salim Shahi and on non-irrigated Rs. 5 
Salim Shahi per acre. The cost of carrying out this settlement 
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was I?s. 16,000 Salim Shahi against Rs. 34,000 Salim Shahi in the 
preceding settlement.-. 

A fourth settlement was commenced in 1895, but the work was ■ 
not completed. 

The average rate per acre at present is Rs. 25 '(per bigha Present 
Rs. 12-5-7) for irrigated land, Rs. 3-8 (Re. 1-11-6 per bigha) for 
unirrigated land. The minimum rate in the case of irrigated land is 
Rs. 8 (Rs, 4 per bigha), while the maximum rate is as much as 
Rs. 32 per acre (Rs. 16 per bigha). For dry land the rate varies 
from annas 8 to Rs. 4 per acre (^nnas 4 to rupees 2 per bigha). 

The incidence of land revenue per head was in the year 1881, incidence 
Rs. 6-12-8 ; 1891. Rs. 6-13-6 ; in 1901 it was Rs. 6-0-0, and at present P“ 

Rs. 7-8-0. If only khalsa area is taken the incidence stands at Rs. 4. 

The most important cesses are sarkana charged at per cent. Ccsscs. 
on the assessment of each holding and is paid by all cultivators and 
iulai, a wcighment cess levied in kind by the State contractor, who 
supervises the repayment of advances to the tipdars weighing the 
cultivator’s grain at the hhala. 

Certain occasional cesses such as anni and ban, etc., are levied 
at marriages, eta, in the Chiefs family. Cultivators in ja&r as well 
as in khalsa land pay these cesses. MisceUaneons cesses kno\vn as 
chamdn-lag, kumhdri-ldg, etc., are also paid to the X>arb.^r by 
village artisans, such as Kumhars,Chamars and others, who are permit- 
ted to carry on their professions in the villages and who enjoy certain 
perquisites. For instance, the Chamars have a right to the hides of 
all dead cattles selling them at a profit in the village, and the Kumhars 
use the earth and clay in their pottery work without paying for it, 
this cess taking tlie place of a royalty. The sarkana tax was origi- 
nally intended for the construction and improvements of roads in the 
districts. But the receipts are not now applied to this purpose. The 
total receipt from all cesses aggregates Rs. 15,000 a year, of which 
Rs. 5,000 is derived from_ sarkana. 

The land tenure prevailing in regard to cultivators is akin to the Tenure. 
ryotwari system of British India except in the few villages, which, 
as has been mentioned above, are farmed out. 

In former days the revenue was collected through the paid or Collection 
headman. In the commencement of Mir Shahamat Alt’s administra- of Revenue, 
tion, the settlement was, in the first instance, made asdmiwdr and 
the lease of the village was granted to the^nfe/, a deduction varying 
from 5 to 10 per cent, being made in his behalf from the fixed jama- 
bandi. On villages yielding a revenue of Rs. 5,000 and under, 10 
per cent, was allowed, on those assessed at Rs. 5,000 to 10,000, 7l per 
cent., and on those assessed at Rs. 10,000 to 20,000, 5 per cent. 
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This allowance was held to give an adequate return to the §aierl 
for the expenses of collection, etc., for which he was responsible. 
Each^afei further enjoyed certain rights and revenue-free lands 

which he held, in perpetuity, and which generally secured him 
respectable income. These lands were given to the imtel on the ’ ' 
condition of his inducing cultivators to settle in his village, and were 
called kUoH lands. Some patds even now possess such lands, 
though the percentage that they received from the revenue collections 
has been discontinued. This system of collection was replaced 
by the tipdarl system which is in vogue at the present day. In 
accordance with this system the revenue officers use their influence 
in securing sahukdrs, who stand security for the cultivators and 
guarantee the payment of the yearly assessment. The iipdan, 
besides paying the revenue demands, advance seed and food-grain to 
the cultivators and thus have a lien on the produce of their fields. 
The revenue officers determine the value of the produce, and in cases 
of dispute between the cultivator and the tipddr, fix the rate of interest 
and settle the account About 20 per cent of the cultivators are 
dealt with in this manner through the fipddrs. 

The land revenue of the State' is collected yearly in four instal- 
ments. On the 15th of the bright half of the month of Bhadon, four 
annas in the rupee are taken, and on the same date of Magsar {Aghan) 
another four annas, amounting to half the assessment for the 'kharif 
or rain crops, These instalments are called the makdi ( maize ) and 
jowdr tauzis respectively* On Phdgnn badi Atitdvas or the 15th of 
the dark half of the month of Phagun, six annas are collected and 
on Vaisdkh badi Amavas two annas, making up the remaining 
eight annas in the rupee. The last two instalments are called the 
afim (poppy) and gehiin (wheat) iauzis respectively. The instalments 
are not, however, strictly enforced and in the case of cultivators who 
have got fipddrs, the kharif collection is often deferred till the opium 
harvest, in view of the supposed solvency of the tipddrs. Sums not 
realized at the end of the year are debited to the next year’s account 
against the name of the cultivator. About 5 per cent, of the total land 
revenue remains uncollected in an ordinary year. In hard times 
suspensions and remissions are granted.' 

Suspensions Although the revenue demand is supposed to be paid in four 

and Remis* instalments on fixed dates, itis usual to allow the first two instalments 
to stand over till after the opium crop is collected. When a partial 
or total failure of the poppy crop occurs, no coercive measures are 
employed to exact full payment of the .demand, payment being 
suspended till the next season. 

During the minority of the late Chief remissions were granted 
every third year. But in recent years this practice has not been 
followed and the arrears against the cultivators and thdi tipddrs, finally 
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amonnted to about 10 lakhs. In the year 1903, therefore, in honour 
of the coronation of the King-Emperor, a remission was granted of 
nrrenrs on account of land revenue and other sums due up to Samvat 
1957 (a. D. 1901 ). These remissions amonnted to Sj lakhs. 

When a cultivator constructs a well in his holding, the State Conccssiona 
levies revenue on only two-thirds of the area irrigated by the well. 

The cultivator is, moreover, granted proprietary rights on such land, 
similar to those enjoyed by hereditary istimrSrdars. The digging of 
wells is not commonly practised by cultivators and, therefore, no rules 
have been issued on this subject, individual cases being dealt with on 
their merits as they arise. In cases in which wells are dug a reduc' 
tion is invariably made in the assessment rates. 

The land tenures in Ratlam are divided into two main classes, 
hhalsd or Darhdr lands and jdgif and other classes of alienated land. 

The area held in hhalsd is 447 square miles or 49 per cent, of the 
total area, while the remainder 455 square miles are alienated.^ 

Thus the extent of jdgtr land is nearly double that of hhalsd Tenures, 
and— a not uncommon feature of land tenure in most Rajput States. 

Jdgirs are of three kinds : — (1) Estates of sarddrs held upon a 
Eer\'ice tenure and paying tribute. Alienations to younger branches 
of the ruling house may be included under this head. (2) dharmdda 
lands, which are endowments for the support of temples and other 
religious and charitable institutions. Priests, who hold Dharmdda 
jdgirs, are required to render professional service. (3) Chdhrdna 
lands or petty grants made to State servants in lieu of wages. Villages 
granted to Bhats, Charans and the like fall under this head, also the 
portions of villages granted, as a rule, to Rajputs, which are called 
/(flwffs (from ‘^5o’ meaning one-fourth), and various similar petty 
miscellaneous holdings which are included in Chdkrdua alienations. 

All classes of jdgir holders pay tdnha (tribute) except a few 
priests holding religious endowments. Service was originally the chief 
claim to the holding of laud, though the terms of service were never 
very precisely fixed. The tdnha or tribute paid by the jdgirddrs 
bears no definite proportion to the rental of the estate and varies 
from 18 to as much as 40 per cent, of the gross revenue. All the 
timrdos hold their ydgtrs on the condition of serving the State with a 
quota of horse and foot in times of emergency and regular payment 
of tdnha cesses, etc., due from them. Raja Ranjit Singh had intended 
to fix the service to be rendered by jdgirddrs, but the matter still 
remains undecided. Jdgirddrs are subdivided into bara and chltoia 
or first and second grade jdgirddrs. Those whoso yearly income 
ranges from Rs. 15,000 to 60,000, are placed in the first grade, and 

> An arc-i ofazS square miles known ns Ihc Klicra jSffir is heU by the Rno 
of Ku-shalgarh in the Ksijputiina Agency. 
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in the town every year. The average amount of opium manufaclurcd 
annually is about 280,000 lbs. and the revenues from poppy cultiva. 
lion and opium dues form 50 per cent, of the St.nte Ithaha income. 

The China export figures vary. The average number of chests 
exported to Bombay annually from 1850 to 1870 amounted to 
6,000 ; from 1870 to 1900, 2,700 ; the actuals for 1900>01 bang 1 ,523 • 
1901-02,2,119; 1902-03, 2,007; 1903-04, 1,506; 1904-05, 1,522 and 
1905-06, 680. 

The average amount of the duty on opium exported to Bombay is 
Rs. 32,000 a year, and that for export to places in India Es. 2,000. 
Import duties amount to Rs, 4,000. Opium can only be exported on 
a pass. 

Consumption. It is estimated that 20 per cent, of the population consume opium 
in some form. Of consumere, 75 per cent, use it in very small quan- 
tities. About 60 maunds are consumed annually which comes to 2\ 
Mas per head of population per annum or 111 Mas per head of the 
20 per cent, who consume the drug. It is given to infants up to 3 
years of age. It is also drunk by Rajputs as hastimba and eaten by 
others. 

Kasumha is made by dissolving 2\ Mas of opium in 20 Mas of 
water. This gives sufficient liquor for 20 persons. Sweetmeats arc 
always eaten aflenvards. This is allied i/jAr-li/mii/oHn or destruction 
of acidity, aud is considered essential after drinking this concoction, 

The duties on this dnig bring in a considerable income amount- 
ing on an average to Rs. 34,000 ns export duties and Rs. 4,000 as 
import annually. 

Vend. • There are no restrictions as to vend, opium being sold like any 
otlicr articles of commerce. 

Liquors. The only liquor of importance is that m.ide from the flowers of the 
vtahua (Bassia lali/olia). The liquor is made in pot stills, the 
right to vend being sold by auction to a contractor, who has a 
central distillery at Ratham and makes his own arrangements for 
supplying the shops. Except in the case of a few shops situated in 
the iuacccssiblc parts of the BSjna iahsil which arc held by a sub- 
contractor, all the shops are supplied from the central distillery. 
The number of shops is 103 or about 1 to every 1,000 persons. 

The liquor varies in strength from GO® U. P. called rashi or 
to 25® U. P. called dubara. 

The selling price is 18 annas per gallon of 60® U. P. in the tmvn 
and IS annas in the districts. A gallon of 25® U. P. costs Rs, 2-4-0 
in the city and Rs, 1-14-0 tn, the .districts. 

The revenue amounts cm nn average to Rs. 14,500 a year from 
A/tdlsd area, Rs. 11,800 ‘being derived from the plateau area and 
2,700 from the hilly tracts of Bajna. 
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This Gives an incidence of 3 to *1 annas per head for the ■whole 
State, but of Re.l per head for the Bajna tahsil, where large quantities 
are consumed by the I3hils. The State ahketri system has just been 
( 190G ) extended to all jaRtrs and the income from lliis source 
-amounts to Rs. 10,000 yearly. 

ForciGn liquors are very little used. In the town a certain amount otlierlianora, 
is drunk but no account is tal;cn of its sale. 

I-Icnip is cultivated in very small quantities about four acres only jicmp drug, 
being sown and no restrictions of any kind arc placed on the sale of 
cither blinuR, Rattjtt or charas. 

A duty is lowed on imports and exports at the rate of 5 annas per 
inaund. About Rs. 1,500 worth of hemp is imported yearly from 
Sanawad in Indore Slate. About 100 inaunds arc consumed yearly. 

The stiyae or customs duties form a considerable part of the o„5tom«. 
revenue of the State, amounting on an average to over half a lakh of 
rupees a year. 

In the famine year of 1S99 it rose to two l.akhs owing to the 
increased traffic in cattle. The receipts from customs rank next in 
value to those from land revenue, which is the largest item. The 
dues .arc collected according to a regular schedule of tariffs in which 
tlic duties arc ciilculatcd on the weight and not on the v.'ilue of the 
article. 

The income from the siiyar is always deemed a royMty and is 
never included in the land grants made to any /ffgirrfdr. Until very 
recently even the iiiynr revenue of the Sailana State w.as .also 
collected by Rathim as a suzerain right. Of the amount collected 
the R.atl.ain D.arbar used to pay bad: 27 per cent, on dues from 
bichhaiti (dues on tlic goods of foreigners} to the Sailana Slate. The 
system proved troublesome and w.as commuted for a Consolidated 
payment of 7 per cent, of the revenue collected, both on l/u'ini (goods 
of local merchandise and dealt in by local merchants) nnij bichhaiti 
(goods imported or sold by foreigners). The.sc distinction.; no longer 
exist. The origin.al object of this p.aymcnt w.as to .assist the Sailana 
Chief to cover the expenses of his visits to RatLam at the Dasahra 
and Sarad Piiuaiit fcsti\-als. In 1887 .an .agreement was made 
between the Slates of Ratl'im and Sailana with tho assistance 
of the tmlitical authorities, by which the former State received 
.annH.allyfrom the latter a sum of Rs. 18,000 Sf)/i»i Shdhi compen* 
ration for relinquishing its right to levy customs dues jn Sailitna 
territory. This amount w.as, in 1901, reduced ns a couccssion on 
the part of tlic Rall.am D.arb.ar to Rs. 6,00(1 British cqin. Tlicso 
two Slalea have also .agreed mutually not to levy Iransit dues on 
each other’s opium. 
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Before Mir Shahamat AB's period of administration the customs 
used to be farmed out to contractors, generally big saJmkSrs. At 
that time five different rates of duty were levied. Tliis unequal 
taxation formed a great obstruction to trade. To put an end to 
these anomalies, he abolished the contract system and had all dues 
collected directly by State officials, a new and more equitable scale 
of duties being introduced. 

The customs dues were formerly lewed in two ways. The sayar 
dues proper were levied and paid in the chief town, while a second 
duty of a very light character hnown as fchtlnt (share or portion) was 
leviable m all villages, both khalsa and /agir, through which the 
goods passed. Sayar dues were classed under three heads : katati 
(imports), bharti (exports), and rahdari (transit duties). The khuni 
duties were included in the assessed revenue of a village. Since 
1869, however; khuni dues have been abolished, compensation being 
given as a matter of grace to some of the jagirddrs to recoup them 
for the loss thus' caused. This compensation is still paid. 

The transit duty on salt was abolished in 1881, the British Gov- 
ernment agreeing to pay Es, 1,000 yearly in compensation, and a 
few years later all transit dues, except those on opium, were removed. 

The present rate at which the sayar dues are levied is, with 
slight modifications, the same as that fixed'by Mir Shahamat Ali in 
1 864. The schedule of duties levied at the customs house at Ratlam 
is issued under the title of Dasiur-td-amal sayar. 

Till quite lately (1906) the standard weight on which dues were 
was the pauilii or a bullock load, estimated at 6 kacJicha 
maunds. In the case, however, of goods brought by railway, except 
grain, which whether rail-borne or not, was taxed at 6 maunds to the 
itauthi (8 kachcha maunds forming a p(Wf/«). It should be remarked 
that these weights were only estimated, as the goods were not actu- 
ally weighed. Every cart of two bullocks carried about 30 maunds, 
or 5 iiauthis. Formerly a cart paid duty on three pauthis only, a 
rebate of two-fifths or 40 per cent, being allowed on the actual load, 
and a custom still prevails of allowing 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, 
discount. In jagirddrs’ villages and in those held by the Ranis 
and Dharmdda grant holders, no sayar duties were levied before the 
time of Mir Shahamat Ali, who, however, enforced these duties in all 
cases, permitting only the personal food supplies of the jd&rddrs to 
pass duty-free. During the administration of Khan Bahadur Cursetji 
this privilege was withdrawn together with all other remissions. No 
dues are, however, levied on head loads of grain or on grain used by 
cultivators, either as seed for sowing purposes, or for personal con- 
sumption, and no sayar dues are levied on arricles passing from one 
village to another in the State. No rahdari or transit duties are 
now charged, except on opium, and all goods can be imported free 
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of sayar provided bulk is not broken or the commodity does not 
change hands or remain in Ratlnm over 10 days. In other cases an 
import duty is charged. The sayar system was thus very complicated 
and coidd only be understood by a reference to the tariflf. Dues arc 
now levied on the m.aund weight ( SO lbs.). The only case in which 
a rebate is allowed is eight per cent, to local importers of piece-goods. 

T.axcs on the stalls of sellers in tlic market arc the only imposts now 
/armed out, all taxes being collected by the State. There arc no 
fixed principles apparently for determining rates. Almost all articles 
are liable to duty, being classed under 60 heads. 

A brief notice of some of the imposts formerly levied m.ay bo 
given. The imposts known as sawan and lathha were first levied 
for the purpose of building the town a-all, and ns a compensation for 
closing butcher's shops. Tiilai (weighment tax) and bharai (the 
filling up of soalc-pans with grain), both weighing t.axcs, were levied 
by the Adlali oilicc. liavlit and dcvola were charity dues for the 
supiwt of certain temples, State and private. A t.ax called holdi 
(meaning safe pass.ago money) \vas also levied. In olden times the 
highways between Malwa and Bagar and Knnthal were unsafe owing 
to the unsettled state of the country, dacoitics and robberies being of 
cvcry-d.ay occurrence. This state of aflairs no longer obtaining, the 
holdi tax has been long discontinued. The term Chalati was a tax 
to cover the d.aily doles, not exceeding 2-8-0, made to Gosdins, /a&irs 
and other beggars out of the daily receipts of thb sayar. 

The working of the sdyar department was formerly expensive and Contret. 
tedious, while owing to the complicate mature of the t-irifTs only adepts 
could at once say to what duties n certain consignment was liable. 

The new tariff that has now been issued abolishes all minor imposts 
and is simple in its operation. 

In RalKm territory there .arc 27 ndkas or customs stations, 12 round 
the capital and 15 in the districts. The mihiiddrs in the districts 
have no fixed stations, hut have to go the round of the villages in 
their respective circles. There arc eleven talashiddrs (literally dis- 
coverers or seekers) or supervisors in the town besides the 12 
ndkdddrs. 

The sayar department also collects municipal rates such as the 
road, lighting and education cesses, the amount realized being 
credited to the Municipality. 

Smugglers when caught have to p.ay sLx limes the duly leviable .as 
a penalty. Smugglers of opium, however, arc criminally prosecuted, 
opium being a conlr.ab.aniI article. 

Section VI — Fablio Worko- 
(Table XV.) 

Before the cslablislimcnt of a regular department work carried 
out by contractors was measured and supervised by a coinmiUcc of 
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officers including the State Accoiutant, but on the' appointment of 
an Engineer this system was done a.va-y with. 

The Public Works Department is under the supervision of 
the State Engineer, overseers who act under lus order bdng in 
immediate charge of the works. 

The Engineer has no control over works in jagtrs. All estimates 
and accounts of the Department, both for the town and the districts, 
have to pass, through the Engineer, to the Accounts Department. 
The State khalsa works are under the immediate supendsion of the 
town overseer except the local works, the expenditure on which is 
met from Mrmidpal funds, these works being under the immediate 
supervision of the Municipal Secretary. 

Works and The average expenditure incuned on the Public Works Depart- 
eipenditnro. thousand a year and the expenditure in 

districts about 9 thousand. The public works carried out by the 
Municipality consist chiefly of the construction and repair of roads 
and bridges in the town, the average' annual, expenditure being about 8 
thousand per year. In the last ten years, with the exception of famine 
works, no important irrigation works were taken in hand by the State 
in the districts, the snm allotted being appropriated to the cleaning and 
deepening of old wells and the excavation of new ones. The only 
new work of importance during the last ten years is the new Jail in 
the town, wluch cost about Rs. 20,000, 

Section vn.-Army. 

(Table XXV.) 

The State army consists of a body of regular cavalry of 62 men 
■mth one officer, and of 100 regular infantry with 16 officers 
{ Tikmgas ) who furnish guards for the palace and offices. The 
State also possesses flve serviceable guns manned by one officer and 
12 gunners. The cavalry are armed with native swords {talwir) and 
lances and the infantry with muskets and bayonets. 

BeornitiDg The men ace drawn from all but the lowest classes. Pay in the 
■ud pay. infantry varies from 6 to 7 rupees a month and in the 

case of cavalry and the body-guard from 7 to 9 rupees a month. 
PeoBlons. The heirs of a soldier, who is killed when on duty generally receive 
a small pension. The State rules provide that after 20 years’ 
service a soldier may receive a pension equal to one-third of his 
pay, and if the period of his service extends over a period of 30 
years a pension equal to half. The total cost of the army is about 
15,000 year. 

Section vm.- Police and JattB. 

(Tables XXIV and XXVI.) 

Early Bystem, A regular police force was organised in 1870 in the town and ten 
years later in the districte. Before this all watch and ward in the 
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districts was done by the village chattkldars, who received a small 
plot of revenue-free land in remuneration for their services. These 
men were held personally responsible for all the thefts occurring 
within their beats through their carelessness and had to make 
good all loss caused by robberies. 

The State police are divided into three sections, keeping watch Distribntion. 
in the toivn, at the Jail, and in the districts. 

The whole force is in charge of a Superintendent at headquarters, • 
who is assisted by an Inspector in charge of the district force. 

The town police number 195 of all ranks distributed through ten TVnro. 
outposts. These men are dressed in khaki, their lunsis being sur- 
mounted n-ith a black badge. 

The district police number 157 men of all gmdes. Of these 117 District, 
are distributed in the Itatlam iahstl and 40 in Bajnn. 

The district police are dressed similarly to the town police, but wear 
a red badge in the 7»»gi. 

These men are distributed through 35 ihaiias in the Ratlam, 10 
in the Bajna iahstl and 3 in the jagirs. 

The chauhiddfs number 248 in plateau villages. In the Bhil Rural rolice. 
villages of Bajna iahstl, the tarvis make their own arrangements. 

These men are responsible for the due report of all accidental deaths 
and crimes in their villages, such reports being made to the nearest 
police thdna. They are also required to assist the police in every way 
besides acting ns messengers. They arc remunerated by revenue- 
free grants of land amounting in all to 4,784 i btghas. 

The police arc armed with swords and muskets with bayonets. Armieg. 

The only important criminal tribe is that of the Moghias. Of the Odminal 
members of the above tribe 110 are settled in 20 khdlsd villages and *'^'**"* 

39 in 11 jdgir villages. These settlements are in charge of a special 
Motainul, who is supervised by the Assistant to the Agent to 
Governor-General in the Criminal Branch, at Indore. The total 
number of Moghias on the register in 1905 \vas 167, including 11 
absconded and 3 under sentence in jml. 

The registration and classification of finger prints is regularly car- Detection, 
ried out under a trained man. 

The Railway police arc Government police. Railway 

Folloo. 

A central jail was established at Ratlam in 1865 wth a subsidisiry Jolla 
jail at Bajna. Only short-time prisoners were confined in the latter, xxvi)' 
which has lately been abolished. 

Figures for jail mortality vary considerably, being 28 per mille in Jail 
1901 and 52 per millcin 1905. mortality. 
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Jail tndliB' 
bleg. 


Hiatoy. 
Early days. 


Erasentaya* 

tem. 


Prisoners formerly worked only in the State gardens and the State 
lithographic press. As this did not give sufficient occupation 
some of the prisoners are now made to grind wheat and other gtak 
required for the use of the State kotJiar, A man has recently been 
appointed to teach prisoners the art of making carpets {galicJmwi 
darts). Ordinary dusiiti and some varieties of checked cloth are 
also turned out by the prisoners who use flying shuttle handdaons, 
Cane work and carpentry are also taught. A certain number work 
as labourers for the Public Works Department. These industries 
have been only recently introduced. The charges against the several 
Departments employing jail labour amount to about Rs. 2,500 a year. 

Section. IX.— Education. 

(Table XXIII.) 

Till 1864 only private schools existed in the State in which the 
local rangti dialect and native system of accountkeeping were taught. 
Only Bania and Brahman boys attended these schools, and there were 
no schools for girls. Boys received instruction in mental arithmetic 
and in reading and writing, just sufficient to enable them to carry on 
their father's business and beyond this pomt they did not attempt to go. 
In 1864 during the minority of Raja Ranjit Singh a public school was 
opened in the town by Mir Shahamat All. It was divided into three 
classes, teaching English, Hindi, and Urdu, which were attended, but 
not very regularly, by 1,075 and 20 boys respectively. A purely 
Sanskrit department under a Shastri was shortly afterwards added. 

In 1870 the English department was placed in charge of an English 
Head Master, Mr. T. Middleton. Arrangements were also made to 
educate girls by opening a small school in the town and two in the 
districts. In the beginning of 1872 Sir Henry Daly opened the 
Ratlam Central College, when the present building which cost 
Rs. 64,000 was yet incomplete. At the same time 16 village schools 
were established in connection with the Central College, while private 
elementary schools were given grants-in.aid. A few schools had 
been established previously in villages in 1869, In November 1875 the 
Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, who visited Ratlam on his way to 
Rajputana, distributed prizes to the boys of the college. In memory of 
this event the Municipality founded two scholarships denominated the 
Lord Northbrook Scholarships, one for Science and Arts and the other 
for Meditane. In this year religious teaching was introduced, a 
Maulvi giving religious instruction to Muhammadan boys and a 
Shastri to Hindu boys, once a week. The next year the educational 
department of the State was placed under the immediate supervision 
of Mr. G. R. Aberigh-MackayS at that time tutor to the Raja. 

I Oeorge Bobert Aberlgh-Maotoiy, son of Bot J. Ab'iigh-ilacbay, Boagal 

Chaplain ; bom, July 26, 1848 ; illrf, Jananry 12, 1881j well-known aa tho author 
or •' Twenty-one Days in Inain" and other worka. He was Prtneipal ot the 
Baly College at Indore from 1877 until his death. 
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In 18S7 the educational department ivas transferred from the 
Daxbar to the Municipality, which body, ■ with a view to economy, 
dispensed with the services of the European Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Mr. H. Sherring, who had been Principal of the College for 
seven years. 

The Eatlam Central College was in 1884 affiliated to the University Central Ool- 
of Calcutta up to the standard of the First Examination in Arts, but 
no students have been prepared for tins examination. Under the 
Universities Scheme of 1905 the institution is now affiliated to 
Allahabad University. 

The college at present consists of three departments: — ^The High Department 
School teaching up to the University Entrance Standard ; the Anglo- the College- 
Vernacular Branch School affording instruction in English subjects 
up to the fourth standard ; and the vernacular department, in which 
Hindi, Urdu and Marathi are taught. This vernacular department 
acts as a feeder to the English department, and care is taken that no 
boy proceeds to the stndy of English before he has had a thorough 
grounding in his own vernacular. 

The higher English classes here, as in other schools in Central India Higher Eng- 
have always been numerically weak. The majority of the students classes, 
being poor leave school from the 2nd or 3rd English class. Parents 
ask very little more of their sons than that they should learn enough to 
pass the Middle Class Examination and then get employed in the 
Eailway, Postal or some other department. In the last ten years or 
so, over 50 boys educated in the college ( who left from the 3rd or 
the 2nd English class ) have secured employment in the Railway as 
signallers, assistant station masters, etc. Their straitened circum- 
stances prevented them from studying further and even if tliey had 
read for two or three years more and passed the Entrance Examina- 
tion, they would have found it difficult to secure better employment 
than they arc at present holding. 

, On analysing the records it appears that in the first twenty years Exnmtantion 
after the opening of the college ( 1872 ) only eleven boys passed results- / 
the University Entrance Examination. In the last decade 16 boys 
passed the Entrance Examination and over 60 the Central India 
Schools Examination, carrying off many scholarships and prizes 
in open competition. In 1905 a Ratlam student passed first among 
those sent up from schools in Central India for the Entrance Exa- 
mination and was awarded a special medal by the Agent to the . 
Governor-General in Central India. 

In January 1900 Khiin Bahad&r Cursetji Rastamji Thanawala, tIio Barr 
C. I. E., tllen Diwein of Ratlam, founded an annual silver medal, M«lal. 
called after Colonel Barr (now Sir David Barr, K. C. S. I.), then 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, the “ Barr Medal." 
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It is presented every year at the annual pnze distribution to the 
student of the High School who obtains the highest number of marks 
in English. 

In 1904 a dramng class was opened at the High School which has 
been recognised as a local centre for holding the Bombay School of 
Art examinations. Fourteen students have passed the first Grade. 

6vicc(s<iionB8t The following have been successively Principals of theRatlam 
College ;-Mr. T. Middleton (1870.1876); Mr. J. L. MacArthur 
(1876-1880); Mr. Herbert Shcrrlng (1880-1887); Babu Pruna 
Chandra Banerji (1887-1889) ; Babu Rajninath Nandi ( 1889-1893), 
and Mr. D. F. Valdl (1893-1907). 

State^Schoohf addition to the college the Darbar mainlmns two primary 
' vernacular schools in the town, fourteen village schools in the kams- 
darts and one girls ' school in the tonm. 

In 1905-06 the total number of schools of all classes in Ratlam 
was 55, of which 18 were in.aintained by the State, 6 by Jasirdars 
and 31 by private individuals attended by over 1,800 pupils. These 
figures show one school to every 15 square miles and about 22 pupils 
in every thousand of tlie population. 


The Qltl’s 
OchaeL 


The town girl's school has hitherto been so only in name. 'The 
people arc conservative and many purposely keep their women in 
ignorance. A few girls are sent to this school, but early marriage cuts 
short their instruction. A special building is to be erected for the 
accommodation of this school. 


Namier 
the rolls. 


In 1905-6 the number of boys attending the State vernacular schools 
was 300. The average number of boys on the rolls of the College, 
including the vernacular departments, was 395, the average daily 
attendance being 259, that is, 65‘6 per cent.; on 31st March 1906 there 
were 358 boys on the tolls of the College, of whom 107 were in the 
English department The town is rising in importance and with it 
the desire for English education. Plague first appeared in 1902 and 
successive outbreaks since then have somewhat alTccted attendance 
in recent years. 

The caste distribution (1905-6) of the boys learning English was 
Brahmans 70, Rajputs 4, Banias 13, Muhammadans 11 and others 9. 

The Darbar is alive to the necessity of encouraging education 
among the Rajputs and a scheme for providing residential quarters 
for Rajput boys is under consideration . 

The Muhammadans do not avail themselves fully of the benefits 
of even vernacular education although provided almost free by the 
State. Only one Muhammadan has passed his Matriculation exa- 
mination from the college since it was opened. 

The population of school-going age (8-15), forming about 15 per 
BciToai-going cent, of the total population { excluding the railway population ), is 

ngCi 
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12,500 (boys and girls), of v'hom 15 per cent, (or 1,800) are at 
school. The census of 1901 returned 2,185 boys and 267 girls as under 
instruction, of whom 1,073 boys and 44 girls were Hindus ; 454 boys 
and 123 ^rls Musalmans; 438 boys and 16 girls Jains; 52 boys and 
28 girls Animists and 168 boys and 56 girls of other religions. 

No fees were charged till April 1894, when at the recommendation Tuition fees, 
of Mr. R. H. Gunion, Principal, Daly College, Indore, a low scale 
of monthly fees was instituted in the English department. An 
admission fee of 6 annas is levied in all departments of the institu- 
tion. The to^vn people also pay a local rate for education. 

The average cost of the whole teaching staff of the educational Annaal 
department in 1906 was about Rs. 7,600; in 1896 it was Rs. 6,300 i 
in 1886, Rs. 13,550 British coin. 

No book shops have been opened in the Ratlam town in which Fnblicatlons, 
English books, even elementary English educational books, find a 
place. A few very cheap Hindi books are offered for sale in some 
three or four book stalls in the market. There are three Printing 
Presses in the tmvn, but no newspapers are published. 

Section X.— Medical. 

(Table XXVII.) 

No regular medical institutions existed in the State till 1881. A Medicaltnst!- 
few hakitits and vaidyas, who practised privately, were given aid 
by the State, on the strength of which they styled themselves State 
hakims. During the minority of Raja Ranjit Singh, a charitable 
dispensary was established in the town. This institution remained 
under the supervision of the Residency Surgeon at Indore from 1881 
to 1887. The old system of engaging hakims and vaidyas was 
also continued. An attempt was made to give medical aid to 
jd&rdars and ryots in the districts, but the j'dgirddrs refused to pay 
a share of the expenses and the arrangement fell through. 

In 1885 the foundation stone of the present hospital, named after ^heMohiraa 
the Chiefs mother, the ISaharani Rajkunwar Hospital, was laid by 
Sir Lepel Grifiin and was declared open by Mr. F. Henvey on the 
20th February 1890. The old arrangement was done away with 
and the hospital placed under the direct management and control of 
the Darbar. The Maharaiil Rajkunwar Hospital is situated in the 
Mdnakchauk in the heart of the town. The building cost Rs. 21,760. 

Iirl897 the Darbar at the cost of Rs. 10, 000 acquired some houses in 
the vicinity of the hospital and by demolishing them secured an 
open space round the building, which was badly wanted. The 
hospital only contains accommodation for eight indoor patients, which 
is insufHcient for the needs of the to^vn. A well equipped operation 
room is attached to the hospital. 
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Exp«Bd!turo. 


Opernltoni. 


Vaccination. 


Village sani- 
tntion. 


The staff consists of a superintendent, a hospital assistant and 
a midwife, two compounders, a dresser and five menial sen'ants. A 
native doctor (halum) is also kept in State employ for such people 
as prefer native to European methods. To give medical relief to 
the villagers and the Bhils in the Bajna district a qualified hospital 
assistant and a haktin have been engaged at the expense of the 
State. 

The Darbiir sanctions Rs. 7,300 annually for the State medical 
department out of which sum Rs. 1,200 is contributed by the Town 
Municipality. 

Besides a large number of minor operations, such major operations 
as amputation, excision of the breast, rhinoplasty, removal of cataracts 
and tumours and midwifery operations were performed in the Town 
Hospital in the last decade. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in the State. It is performed on 
children of the age of from three montlis to seven years. The season 
for vaccination is from November to April. The people arc fully 
alive to tlio advantages of getting their children vaccinated. For the 
town one vaccinator is employed, who is a Brahman by caste and 
vaccinates all classes of the people. No special vaccinators are 
employed for the districts, village school masters being usually told 
off to vaccinate children in their villages. No regular arrangement, 
however, exists for carrying on vaccination in the districts and 
intelligent villagers, who appreciate the advantages of vaednation 
bring their children to the town to be vaccinated. About two per cent, 
of the population arc protected. 

Chamars remove all dead carcasses, beyond this and the fact that 
the villages arc generally sitnated on elevated spots, and the pits for 
conserving manure arc made on tlie outskirts, village sanitation can 
scarcely be said to exist. In the town all sanitary arrangements nrc 
in the hands of the Municipality. 

Section 2CI.“-Snrvoy8. 

Except the surveys made, for revenue purposes ■(vide Land 
Revenue) no survey has as yet been undertaken. 



CHAPTER IV- 


jli)£[zkistbativ:e: divisions 

AND 

GAZETTESB. 

(Tables I. Ill, VIII to X, XIII. XVIII, XIX, XX, XXIII and 

XXIX.) 

Ilatl9m talisil • — ^This tahsU lies in the centre of the State 
between 35“ 5' and 23“ 33' north latitude and 74“ 47' and 75“ 20' 
east longitude, having a total area of 599*43 square miles, of which 
362*8 square miles are held in jdgtr. 

It is bounded on the north by Jaora, on the east, by Gwalior, on 
the south by Jhabua and Dhar and on the west by Sailana and the 
Bajna talisil. 

The average rainfall is 34 inches, but in recent years the monsoons 
have been uncertain. The Ratlam tahsil falls almost wholly in the 
plateau. The country is, in general, open, level and highly cultivated. 
Some of the jagirs under this tahsil comprise hilly tracts, specially 
the jagirs of Sarwan, Shivgarh and Basindra, which lie in the 
western portion of the tahsil. 

Population according to the census of 1901 is 55,571 in the 
kJtalsd portion and 23,719 in the jdglrs, total 79,290. Of the khdlsd 
population, 34,976 persons live in the town of Ratlam, the rest living 
in 74 villages. The jdgir portion of the tahsil contains 53 villages. 

The hhdlsd population, 55,571 (males 28,002, females 27,569), 
classified by reli^ons gives 36,241 or65‘2 per cent. Hindus; 5,349 or 
9’6 per cent. Jains; 8,931 or 16*1 per cent. Musalmans ; 4,714 or 
8*5 per cent. Animists; 282 Christians, and 54 others. Of this popu- 
lation 34,976 persons, including 20,757 Hindus, 8,122 Musalmans, 
4,903 Jains, 858 Animists, 282 Christians, and 54 others, live in 
Ratlam town. The jdgir population, 23,719 (11,827 males, 11,892 
females), includes 15,531 Hindus, 1,024 Jains, 1,586 Musalmans, 
5,576, Animists, and 2 others. 

Of the total area of the iahsU 110,100 acres arc cultivated 
of which 7,100 are irrigated. The hhdlsd portion of this tahsil 
is in charge of a tahsilddr, who is the chief revenue oilicer and 
also a second class magistrate with powers to entertain civil suits 
up to Rs. 5,000 in value. 

The present revenue demand is Rs. 2,75,939 for the hhdlsd 
villages, while Rs. 5,39,587 are alienated in jdglrs. 

Ninety coimtry liquor shops are situated in the tahsil, of which six 
arc located in the town of Ratlam, 44 in the hhdlsd portion, "and 40 
in jdgir. 
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' The income derived'from these shops is Rs. 22,121 a year. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Cedtral India ( Ratlam-Godhra 'and 

* Ratlam-Ujjain Sections ) and Rajputana-Malwa ( Ajmer-Khandwa 
' Section) “Railway ‘lines 'meet at Ratlam town. The stations -df 

Marwahi on 'the former, and'Nanganwamand'Namli on the latter 
’ falling witlun the tahsil. 

The Mhow-Nimach road traverses the tahsil for 25 miles, the 
' Runija-Khachaud road for two miles and the Namli-Sailana road for 
eight miles. 

For revenue purposes the khalsd portion is sub-divided into 
hamasdarls of (1) Dhamnod, (2) IDharar, and (3) Ringnia, each under 
a kamdsdar, and (4) the halka-gird-hasba, including the capital 
and villages immediately around the town. This ‘last sub-division is 

• under a patwdri. 

'The principal villages with population are in hJtdhd'. Dhamnod 
(1,727), Dharar (l ,424), Palsoda (l,069),PaIduna(773), Barbodna (584), 
Dantodia (679), Dhonswas (639), ItSwah (630), Nauganwan (681), 
and Nagra (591). At Bibrod (443), a village in Dhamnod kamdsddri, 
there are some Jain temples, where an annual fair is held. At Sagod 
^(192), another village in Dhamnod, two' miles’ west o'f Ratlam, a fight 
took place between Man Singh and Partap Singh in 1717. The 
chhatrls of Partap Singh and his brother Kesri Singh stand 
here. The tomb of a British officer is also to be seen in this 'rillage. 
It is inscribed with the name of Lieutenant Kenneth of the 18th 
Bombay Native Infantry, and the date February 1818. He was 27 
■years of age. The principal villages in yagir land are Andeta (505), 
Dhanauta (1,481), Gajoda (1,084), Isarthuni (582), Malwasa (703), 
Namli (2,282), Pipalkhunta (614), PanCher (1,970), Sarwan (with 
hamlets) 1,900, Sejawata (639), Shivgarh (with hamlets) 2,538. 
Twenty-nine jagirs and other alienated holdings are situated in the 
!>tahsll five being first class holdings. 

BSjna ‘tallSil. — The ancestors of the Thdkur of Isarfhuni 
'Originally held Bajna in /agii*. In 1724, it was made lihdJsa, 
Thakur Bhawani Singh being given Isarthuni in lieu of it The 
Bajna tahsil lies between 23‘’I3' and 23'’33' north latitude and 
74”35* and 74“47' east longitude, having an area -of 302’8I square 
miles. The headquarters are at Bajna. It is ‘bounded on the north 
by the Partabgarh State, on the east by the Dhamnod kamdsddri, 
on the south by portions of Sailana territory and Kushalgarh, and on 
the west by the Banswara State. The average rainfall is slightly 
above that of Ratlam tahsil. 

The country is wild and hilly, fhe scenery, near Uchangarh, 
IS miles west of Ratlam, ahigh rocky fastness -on the right bank of the 
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Alahl,- being very fine. The remains of 'an old fort and settlement 
are still visible. The ruins of the temple of >Khaktu mata stand near 
the fort. A legend runs that the goddess was in the habit of assum- 
ing human shape and joining in the games of the village children. At - 
the Bhil chiefs request a Nai attempted to seize her. She cursed 
the chief who was soon after defeated by his enemies the Bharmalot 
Bajputs. Mo Nai, it is said, .will ever approach this shrine. 

The river hlahi, rising in Amjhcra (Gwalior) and flowng north, . 
passes, through this tahsil. This part of tlie river is, however, of 
no great size, and has a rocky bed. 

According to the census of 1901, the population- of this iahsil 
was 4,483. 

Constitution : Hindus 516, Jains 79, Musalmnns 76 and Animists 
3,712; forming SO per cent, of the population. The Animists arc all 
Bhils. 

Of the total area, 6,600 acres arc cultivated of which 100 acres . 
arc irrigated. 

The present revenue demand for the tahstl is Rs. 14,000< 

Thirteen country liquor shops are located hcrcv tlic income derived 
from them being about Rs. 2, 500. 

This iahsil is in charge of a iahsUdar» who is the Revenue Collector 
and Second Class hlagutratc with powers to entertain civil suits, up 
to Rs.. 5,000 in value. 

This iahsil contains 2,000 acres of reserved forest. As the soil 
is not suitable for rabi crops, only kharif crops arc groum. 

ENcept near the headquarters the population consists mainly of 
Bhils who arc indilTcrcnt cultivators, and arc also indolent. 

No railway or metalled roads traverse this iahsil, 

Bajna, the headquarters of the iahsil (23'’19' N., and 74"+!' E.), is 
situated 28 miles west of Ratldm town and has a population of 652. 
It was originally held by the Mahid.a^ Bhils. It then passed to the 
Bbarnialot Rathors, and was held by them in jdsir, until Tliakur 
Bhawani Singh ivas given Isarthuni in lieu of it. Tho only other 
important %'illagcB arc Chikni (126), Chaoni Jhodia (180), Khcrda 
(128), and Kclkach (203). 

The janir of Bcrda is situated in this tahstl. The population of 
Bcrda with hamlets was in 1901, 702. 

HratlSm Town. — The cliief town from which the Ratl.am State 
takes its name lies in l.'ititudc 23“I9' N. and longitude 75“5' E., at 
1 ,577‘fcct above the sea level. It is 430 miles distant by rail from 
Calcutta and 403 from Bombay, It is also situated on the mctiallcd 
road from Mhow to Ajmer, being 88 miles distant from Mhow and ■ 
74 from Indore. 

* ^laliUa, Hlorally, " living on the M.ibi river."' 
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Tlie IClianJwa-Ajmer branch of the Hajputana-Malwa Raihray 
and the Godhfa-Ratlam-Ujjain branch of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway meet at Ratlam. Its importance as a junt« 
tion will be still further enhanced on the completion of the Naeda* 
Muttra extension now under construction. 

The history of the town is not known before it became the chief 
town of the State, except that in Akbar’s day it was the headquarters 
of a mahal in the Ujjain sarkar of the SiibaJt of Malwa. Its im- 
portance dates from the time when it was selected by Ratan Singh 
as his Capital. The town is divided into two sections : the old town 
including the Thaoria bazar, Dhabaiji-kii-bas, etc., and the new 
town surrounding the Chandani Chauk. In the old town the 
streets are narrow and irregular and the houses poor, while in the 
new town, founded by Captain Bortlnrick in 1829, the streets ate 
broad and regular and the houses well built. 

Ratlam was only a small town before the snperintcndency of 
Mir Shahamat AH during the minority of Ranjit Singh. He opened 
the present Manik Chauk, the great square in the heart of the town, 
then a garden belonging to a ja&irdar and a favourite resort for 
thieves, and made many improvements by constructing good roads 
and clearing away insanitary buildings. 

The most important buildings in the towm are the Ranjit-bilas’ 
palace in which the Chief lives, the Ram-bngh Kotbf or guest-house 
standing in a garden in which a small zoological collection is kept 
up, the Central College and Rani Raj Kunwar Hospital. A small 
hospital is also maintained by the Canadian Presbyterian Mission. 
Religious and charitable institutions include 200 Hindu tcnsples, 
16 Jain temples, 9 Thanaks or Jain monasteries, 33 mosques. A 
dak bungalow, an encamping ground and four sarais are situated 
in the town, two in the centre of the town and two near the railway 
station. Many persons from Bombay and elsewhere going on 
pilgrimage to Nathdwara in Mewar stop at Ratlam. In order to 
provide accommodation for the people, Seth Naiayandas Tliakarsi 
Mulji of Bombay has recently erected a new Dharamsbala near 
the rsuhvay station on the ate granted free by the State for the 
purpose. For the comforts of tlie travellers stopping in the State 
sarai and in the travellers' bungalow arrangements have been made 
with the railway company to have water service pipes laid on to 
both these places. 

A public library called the " Native General Library has lately 
been opened. It is supported by subscriptions from the public and 
by a contribution from the State. 

A State lithographic press has been established at Ratlam rvhich is 
worked by the prisoners in the jail. Two typographic presses are 
owned by private individuals. 
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The local Fatehpuria traders have erected a jbrnjrai)ol (refuge for 
decrepit animals) for cows and bullocks. 

The total population at the census of 1901 was 36,321 including 
that at the railway station : males, 18,519 ; females, 17,802. In 1881 
it was 31,066 ; and 1891, 29,822. 

An increase of 6,499 or 21 *8 per cent, has thus taken place smcer 
1891. The number of occupied houses in 1901 was 6,833 as com- 
pared with 5,812 in 1891 ; about 5 persons inhabit each house, built 
in regular lines, and the streets broad 'and airy. 

, The inhabitants of the town of Ratlam classified by religion shew 
Hindus 20,757 or 59 per cent. ; Jains 4,903 or 14 per cent. ; Musal- 
mans 8,122 or 26 per cent.: Animists 858 ;and Parsis 47 ; Christians 
282 ; Jew 1 ; Sikhs 6. Among Hindus the Shrimali Brahmans may 
be mentioned. A body of these men accompanied Ratan Singh from 
Marwar when he founded the State, and many rose to positions 
of trust and importance including that of Diwan. 

The'Muhammadan population comprises 1,871 Bohoras who are 
all Shias, 2,069 Fathans and 2,590 Shaikhs. With regard to these 
figures those who thus describe themselves are seldom real Pathans, 
Mughals, etc., being in many cases Hindu converts. The town 
l^azi estimates that about 50 Mughals, 600 Pathans, 120 Sayads and 
122 Shaikhs are of true descent, while 500 are converted Rajputs, 
300 other Hindu converts not of menial classes, and the rest are low 
caste converts. 

Several shrines stand'in the town sacred to the memory of Muham- 
madan saints. One Edi-Shah Ghebi-Shah brought to Ratlam a 
relic of the well known saint of Syria, Badi-ud-din Madar Shah 
who died at Makanpur in 840 A. H. or 1436 A. D. Some bighas of 
land have been assigned by the State to the Chilla or shrine in 
Ratlam where Madar Shah's relic is preserved. The relic is a brick 
from the tomb of Madar Shah at Makanpur. An Urs fair is held 
on the anniversary of Madar Shah’s death at the Chilla. Several 
Hindus and Musalmans attend it, the Raja also visits the spot on 
this occasion. 

The Sairanis, a class of Muhammadans who came over with 
Raja Ratan Singh, the founder of the State, from Jodhpur, have 
erected a shrine near their nnthana in honour of Khudabax Shahid, 
a Muhammadan saint, who died at L.udlu in Jodhpur State. It is 
said that Ratan Singh reposed great fmth in this Saint. 

The Jain community of Ratlam is an important element of the 
town population, many being merchants of considerable means, 
Ratlam is also one of the most important Jain centres in Central 
India. Several Thanaks (monasteries and convents) for devotees 
of the various sects have been 'established here, which are visited 
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periodically by the great guriis of this' sect. The Digambaris numbti 
649; Mandir Margi's ( Digambati and Svetfimbari), 819 ; Svetambaii 
2,065 ; Thankpanthis or Dhundias, r,366 and 4 unspecified. 

The Christian community including the railway population is 431, 
Most of these are employees in the railways or members of the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Mission station. These figures shew a rise of 480 
per cent, on the figure for 1891. This is mtiinly due to the large 
number of orphans in tlio Mission station at the end of the famine 
of 1900, tliough an increase in the railway staff accounts for part of 
the rise. 

The occupations follo.wcd most generally arc those of the prepara* 
tion and supply of food stuffs and opium and tlio sale of grain and 
piece-goods. A considerable number of persons arc engaged in State 
offices, domestic service and in the care and service of temples. Large 
numbers act as business agents, brokers, and follow otlicr commerdah 
pursuits, 

Tlic usual domestic artssuch as the prcp.aration of jcwc]]cr>' (Soniiis 
numbering 1,017), household utensils (Kasiiras number 447 ; Kumhat 
549), etc., are followed. The most important manufacture is that of 
opium, whicli employs a large number of- person sduring the season.. 
The extraction of- oil employs 701 persons. A ginning factory' las 
just been opened and also a flour mill: 

Rathim was once one of the first commcrcitil towns in Central India 
a position whicli it appears to be rapidly regaining. It'was theptin- 
dpal centre of the opium, tobacco and salt trade and was also famous 
for its time-bargain (sa/fa) transactions. Tho opening of the rail- 
way from Khondwa in 1872, tliough finally beneficial, at the time 
dealt a blow to the opium monopoly hitherto enjoyed by Rallnin,.by 
diverting trade to other channels and by opening fresh distributing 
centres in the neighbourhood, Tho very extensive cart traffic which 
liad hitherto existed, was unable to compete with railway, and rapidly 
declined. When the whole of Malwa produced little more than 
25,000 chests of opium, Ratliim alone manufactured and exported for 
Chinn market 15,000 chests and in return attracted a large portion 
of traific from Bombay and Gujarat. Tho number of chests of 
opium exported gradually dmndled until it is now less than 2,000 a- 
year. The opium grown in States bordering on Ratlani was, in tJ'ose 
days, all brought to Ratiam for -weighment. But during tlio last 30 
years scales have been established at Jaora, Mandasor, Chitor, Bhop-al 
and other places, which has caused a decrease in tho trade. Before 
tho opening of tho railway the total quantity of tobacco imported 
annually here was some 22,000 maunds {^ahh'a)\ whereas now only 
about 8,000 maunds are imported annually. A similar decline in 
piece-goods and kifatia (miscellaneous articles) is to be obserr’ed. 
With the decline of the trade the sSi'at revenue has sufTered; 
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• The principal exports are opium, grain, cotton, linseed, opium- 
'seed, metal ( manufactured },'h{des, shoes and betel leaves and the 
principal imports-crude opium, 'doth, food-stuffs, European glass and 
other vrares, spices, glii, molasses, sugar, tobacco, salt, kerosine<oil 
and metals. 

The chief trading dasses are Hindu Hanias '(2,074) and Jain 
Banias (4,903), the latter iudude Oswals (4,000) and Agam'als'(l50). 
These families usually came 'from Gujarat and Marwar. They are 
■many of them men of wealth. A pinjrapol or house for animals has 
lately been opened. Some idea of the trade'carried on in the'town 
■may'be gathered 'from the table-appended: — 


■'Artiolea. 

V 

Import C mannds ). 

Export ( munuds ). 


looi-oej 

j 

1033-01. 

1905-06. 

1904-06. 


Wheat and other grains. 

106,700 

105,856 

130,408 

10,473 


28,251 

on seeds... 

• •• 

•«« 

'I •1,006 

18,373 

23,370 

4,189 


6,961 

Opiam jnicc 

• s« 

•e* 

S9S 

3,022 

4^590} 

Bf 


s* 

Opium chests 

• •• 

e«« 

• •• ••• 

••• see 

Mteee 

2,674 


1,708* 

Opium balls 



2| 

7i 

i 

1901 

IIBI 

82* 

Cotton ginned 


• «« 


• •••*• 

636 

8,075 

4,414 

6,328 

Seed, cotton 


• as 

10,631 

16,176 

1,703 

63 

3 


Torn 

Me 

est 

963 

896 

1,336 

62 

30 


•Timber ... 

••• 

■ •s 

14,287 

15,274 

9,616 

6,92$ 

6,174 

5,576 

Woollen oloth, 

etc. 


711 

628J 

790i 

863 

168$ 

249 

Hisoellaneoua 

... 

sea 

85,779 

81,305 

103,468 

89,866 

31,763 

88413 


Total 

••e 

242,6741 

240,438 

276,3061 

72,807* 

60,193 

86,512 


An Imperial post office has been opened in the town with branch 
at the Railway station. The town office is combined with a Telegraph 
office. The minor criminal work of the town and environs is dealt 
with by the town Magistrate who exercises powers of the second dass. 
He is also the Sub-judge. 

The municipal system may be said to have commenced in 1865 
when the town was divided into 45 muhallas or wards, each being 
placed in charge of an influential resident, who was entitled the mlr 
muhallas or head of the Avard. He was empowered to settle petty 
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j judicial matters and also exercised a general control over the Ts-ards. 
•a chauhtdar and a sweeper were placed under him to look after the 
■sanitation of the ward. In 1887 a regular municipal committee was 
substituted for the intr muhalla. It was formed of 24 membots, of 
whom 13 were State officials and the rest non-ofTtcials, appointed 
annually by Darbar from among respectable residents. The non- 
■ofTicials were the permanent pattekas who continued as commission- 
ers from year to year. It w.as found advisable to modify this sys- 
tem and in 1893 the committee was reduced to 11 members, S 
■ofTtcials and 6 non-ofHcials. In 1895 the town municipality was 
abolished, the control of the town being taken over by the Darbar 
without any municipality and placed under the management of the 
3)ixedn. The municipal funds arc dc\’Otcd to conservancy and 
sanitation, education, roads, lighting, public buildings and charity. 

Octroi is the principal cess levied by municipality and amounts to 
about 50 per cent, of tbc total municipal revenues. A grant in cash, 
instead of the mtmsdbta lag in TOgue up till 1894, was made over 
by the State to the municipality to be applied mainly to education, 
A house tax was introduced In the year 1895 in lieu of several petty 
and vexations taxes which were abolished. The average annual 
receipts arc about Rs. 40,000 and the expenditure Rs. 35,000. 

The town police number 195 men under the State Superintendent 
of Police. The headquarter station is situated in Chandni Chauh, 
while 10 outposts are established in the different wards. This gives 
one policeman to 178 of the population. The 45 muhallas are also 
watched over by 21 municipal chauktdars and the sanitary arrange- 
ments attended to by 60 sweepers. The chaiikiddrs supervise the 
sanitation and arc bound to report all infringements of municipal 
niles. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Translation of an Agreement entered into by the Thakoors 
of the Banswara, Pertabgurh, and Malwa Frontier, and signed 
in the presence of the Political Agent of Meywar and the 
officers on special duty in Western Malwa in February, 1861, 

We agree to the arrangement proposed for preventing the 
predatory incursions of the Bheels into Malwa, and we volun- 
tarily bind ourselves that if any Bheels attempt to pass through 
any of our lands, we will oppose and drive them back ; and 
that, if the force avmlable to any one of us is insufficient for 
this purpose, we will call upon each other for assistance, and 
promise that we will never refuse assistance when intelligence 
is given us ; and should there be any dispute amongst our- 
selves, we will not call in the assistance of the Bheels, and if 
any one of us combines with them, or gives them assistance 
or knowingly allows them to pass through his lands, on proof 
of the same we will agree to whatever punishment the Govern- 
ment may award. The above agreement we make of our 
OAvn free will, and, further, if any Bheel claims “choutan" 
from us, should he be able to show that payment of the same 
has been stopped within the last 12 years, we agree that the 
payment shall be revived. 

. (Sd.) Maun Sing, Thakoor of Surwun of Rutlam. 

( „ ) OONCAR Sing, Thakoor of Peeplowda of Jowrab, 

( „ ) Kessry Sing, Thakoor of Sankhera of Mundisore, 

( „ ) Chuttersal, Thakoor of Sagtullee Boree of Pertab- 
gurh. 

( „ ) Hindoo Sing, Thakoor of Raepore of Pertabgurh. 

( „ ) KHOSIALSlNG,ThakoorofAmberama of Pertabgurh. 

( „ ) Hindoo Sing, Thakoor of Motteea of Pertabgurh. 

( „ ) PARBUT Sing, Thakoor of Nadbail of Mundisore. 

( „ ) Sew Sing, Thakoor of Salimgurh of Pertabgurh. 

( „ ) HuRREE Sing, Maharaj of Amba of Jowrah. 


No. CLIV. 

Translation of an Agreement concluded through the mediation 
of Brigadier-General Sir J. Malcolm and guaranteed by him in 
the name of the British Government between the Rajah of 
Rutlam and Bapoo Sindia for the future regular payment of the > 
tribute upon that district — 1819. 

T, Purbut Sing, Rajah of Rutlam, do hereby bind myself, 
my heirs and successors, to pay to Bapoo Siudia, or to any 
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Other person duly authorized by the g^ant of the Maharajah 
Dowlut Rao Sindia, an annual tribute of Salim Sahi Rupees 
84,000 at the following periods : — 

Rs. 

During the Muckce harvest,.. 14,000 

„ Jow.ira „ 28,000 

„ Wheat 42,000 

Total 84,000 

Should any instalment on the expiration of one month 

and fifteen days after the conclusion of any one of the above 
harvests remain unpaid, land to the amount of the failure shall 
be forfeited to Sindia's government, and all claims whatever 
on my part and on the part of my heirs and successors upon 
the land so forfeited shall for ever cease. 

Bapoo Sindia agrees to receive the Rutlam tunhha of 
Rs. 84,000 in the manner above-mentioned from the Cutclicro' 
at Rutlam, and binds himself to abstain from all interference 
whatever in the administration of the Rajah’s govemmenf. and 
that he pledges himself in no manner to cause any additional 
expense to the government of Rutlam by the maintenance of 
troops, or in any other way whatever, nor shall any of his 
troops in future be stationed in the Rajah's counto’* 

This agreement between Purbut Sing, Rajah of Rutlam, and 
Bapoo Sindia was concluded through my mediation and 
guaranteed by me in the name of the English Government. 

JOHN MALCOLM, 
Brigadier-General 


Camp at Ru f lam, -~Sth January 7SW, 
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ARMS OF THE SITAMAU STATE. 



Arms:— Gules: on a I'cnd atigcnt 3 tridents aaurc; tlic whole 
iviehin .a Iwrdure tenne. Cr «/ — A sun in splendour 
proper, on a wreath fiulcs and tenne ; and a sword 
proper. Sup^rorUrs — Two hoars Argent. 

Mottos : — ” Devyah PtrUmittm, Jtaj Sad(itia$u,—" “ The 
shrine of the goddess, the home of a Chief ” and 
*' Salyattiev Jayatt" — ^“Tnilh only predominates.'' 
Hotel — l'(t mil y colour I — D.trk blue. Family batnteri — This 
bears a red figure of the sun on a white ground. 

The Trident is llic wca|ion of the tutelary goddess 
of the clan. 

The sun in the crest shows Siiryavamh descent. ISo.ars 
were assiKued a'- snpjwttcts in 1S77 to ail the 
Kiithcirs of Miihva. 

Gonoalof^ical Crood— C<tifM»K Golr,i] Vajur Vetiai 

MaJbyaiiitiui Shakha ; Hliaintva Matulovrit ; A’/i''r/f«r 
(jiichhawala, prereptor ; Shttuiala, Iiaa\ Kohul 
B.ird ; Plieilma, Dlioli ' Sewad, PurohU ; Dtaitui, 
t'yds: ticdarviin’iht, Itanca ; Otihiruitt/ii, Fulkrdicira 
Tla\lifra Syetia Tutelary Godiless ; Iliiidii, t'oisfur- 
«i»e, KeUgion ; Knthor Kiijput. Clan ; Solar, Kacc ; 
Dinescra ( Kabandhaj ) Sept, 

The arm-- gi^rn arc mmlifted from those granted at 
JJelhi in lh77, which were: 

Anns Gules: on a bead argent 3 lilie'i fnow tridents) artire ; 

the whole within a bordiire, tenne. Crevl A lion’s 
face ( now Min ) «..'»b1c. Snfi/mr/rrK;*— Boars apjent. 
The cvpLanatinn of these anns, .as given in 1.177, is lh:U the lilies 
refer to Sita, an emblem of purity ; the l»ordnre of tenne (Sindhia*'* 
colour) phev/s that the State is tributary' to Gw.alinr. 




Akheriij Sakhat Singh 
1.) (Ancestor of (Ancestor of Tliiikurs 
■ Tbiikurs of of Multhan in Dhar). 
Amba in jaora.) 



CHAPTER I. 

DESORtPiriVB. 

Section L— Physical Assects- 

The Sitamau Statci which is one of the mediatised States of the BittnHon and 
Central India Affency, Hes between 23°4B' and 24° 14' north latitude ■*™“- 
and 75° 17' and 75° 36' east longitude having an area of about 
350 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the Indore and Gwalior States, Bonndariea. 
on the south by Jaora and Dewas, on the east by Jhalawar State In 
Kajputana, and on the west by Gwalior. 

The place from which the State ‘takes its name was founded by a Name. 

Mina chief Sataji, the name Satamau, or village^ of Sata having 
been metamorphosed ^into the more orthodox name of Sitamau. 

' The whole State lies on the Malwa plateau, the country consisting 

• a 1 1 1 ”fl • ISl02fS* 

of broad rolling plains with here and there the flat-topped mils 
characteristic of the Trap country. • 

The hills are usually covered with a scrub jungle of hhcjra Hills. 
{Prosopis spicigera), khakra (Bntea /roitdosa) and other small trees 
^ and shrubs. 

The only streams of importance in the State are the Chambal, hivers. 

Siv and^ansri. The total length in the State of the waters of the 
Chambal with its tributaries the Siv and Sansri and Sipra is 31 miles. 

The Chambal flows from south to north the Sipra and Siv and Sansri 
entering on its right bank. The Chambal flows all the year round 
and at Bhagorand Dhaturia village (23° 57' N., 75° 3l'E.) is navi- 
gable for boats in the rainy season. The usual rude " dugouts 
locally known as ghadaul, are found at almost all fords during the 
rainy season. This river abounds in excellent fish. 

The only important piece of water in the State is the artificial lakes, 
lake at Laduna village which was for some time the capital. 

The State lies entirely in the Deccan Trap area and presents all Geomov. » 
the features common to that formation. Wide rolling plains covered 
wth black soil, with out-crops of basalt and laterite and here and 
there flat-topped hills breaking the continuity of the plain. 

The vegetation is mostly scrub jungle consisting of various BoTiNT. » 
species of Grewia ^ Zizyphus, Capparis, Carrissa, Woodfordia, a s 

* Mau or Malta is a common termination to tillage names and is a 
corruption of theSanskiit tvord Mahi, land. 

s By Mr. E. Vrcdenbnrg, Qtolnjkal Svivey of Inilia. 

* By Iiiout-Colouol D, Praia, I. 31. B., Botanical Siirt-ry of India. 
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tiic priTnapal sViTiabs, arid ot Biiieo, Bowbttx, SfcrcuJia AwjjitissTO, 
Biichamnia, Acacia and Phyllaulhiis .as the chief trees. Here and 
there Boswcllia serraia is met with in which case the scrub jungle 
is alwiiys scanty. The herbaceous species met with are mainly 
Legumiiiosae such as Dcsmotiiuiit, il/ysfcnr/iHS .and Cro/ofeWo; 
Boragincae such as HclUoroftiim and Tridwdesma ; and Cmnjxisitae 
like Pulicaria. Bhwiia Gonicaulon and iMuncca, 

Pausa. Wild animals arc not very plentiful there bcirg little or no cover 
for the larger kinds, although lcop.aTd {Fclis ftardus) are met vdth 
occasionally. Small game and all the ordinary birds are found. 

The dimate which is the same as that of Maiwa tstneialiv is 
(Tubl'c V) temperate, no extremes being met with. In the hot weather the 
temperature varies between 104'’ and 98”, in the rains between 
98° and 78° and in the cold weather between 94" and 60°. 

recorded minfall of Ihc'past 10 ye.nrs gives an average of 
” 26 inches. The highest recorded fall was 52 inches in 1900, the 

lowest 11 inches in 1899. 

PuUio Health. Tilers ;<■_ a rule, little sickness in the State, the most unhealthy 
season being at the clo.se of the rains when mal.ariai fever is common, 
Epidemics, except for a short attack of plague have been rdiy 
r.aro, and never severe, although cholera and smalhpox liare 
appeared from time to time. 

Section II.— History. 

( Genealogical Tree. ) 

The chiefs of Shaman arc Eathor Rajputs connected ivith the 
Ratlnm family and the early history of this branch of the clan is 
that of the Ratlani State.' They arc descended from ]Mah.ar.aj.a Udai 
Singh of Jodhpur (1584-95),’ This Chief had no less than 34 legiti- 
mate sons and daughters. His seventh son was Dalp.at Singh whose 
eldest son was Maheshdas. MaheshtLas in 1634 entered the Imperial 
iirmy and in return for his sendees was granted a viansab. Sub- 
sequent to c-ntering the Imperial service ho with his mother the 
hlaji Sahiba Chauhiinji, left his home at Jhalor in Manvar to proceed 
on pilgrimage to the famous shrine of Onk.arnath on the Narbada. 
On the way lus mother fell seriously ill nec-ir what was then the 
sm.all x-ill.ago of Sit.am.au and died. The holders of Sitamau at that 
time w'cro also Rathors, knowai as the Gajinalod Bhumias. hlahcsh- 
das asked the Bhumias for a piece of ground on which to perform 
the funeral rites and erect a cenotaph to his mother. The Bhumias, 
however, refused and Maheshdiis w.as obliged to purchase a plot 
of land privately, on winch he erected the cenotaph which is sliH 
standing. 

* See Riithm Slate GarelWr. 

’ 'XiKi’f isrijailhiiii, 1. 1!| 11 35. 13. 
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The Bliumifts little imaginetl the clo'se connection which would 
exist in future Ixjtwecn Sitflinnu sind the dcsccndnnts of the Riithor 
chief to whom thej' hnd refused to grant a plot of land for his 
mother's last resting place. Maheshdas revenged himself on the 
Gajmalod Thakurs by an attack of a somewhat treacherous 
nature, and then proceeded on his way. Maheshdas after rising to 
great distinction in the Imperial army died at Lahore in 16-14 at Uic 
age of 51. 

A representative of the Gajmalod Bhumias, it may here be re- 
marked, still lives at SiLainau. The family belongs to tlic Rawat 
Sagawat branch of the Rathors. Tlicy came from Laontara village 
in Idar State, migrating in 1456 to Khcra village about a mile from 
Sitnmau, under one Jhujhiir Singh. After driving out the Bhils and 
Minas thej’ settled ht this district. In 1549 N.ngaji, the grandson 
of Jhujhar Singh, seized Sitamau from the Bhils and became a petty 
independent chief. 

Maheshdas had five sons of whom Rat.an Singh, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded toliis possession. According to luspular tradition Ratan Singh 
while at Delhi distinguished himself by boldly attacking and checking 
tlie destructive career of a mad elephant named Kahar ICoh who 
had broken loose in the streets of the city, and for this manly and 
chivalrous deed w.as granted certain lands in Malwa by the Emperor, 
part of wliich still lonn the Ratliim, Sitamau and Saikina States. 
This incident took place alwat 1647 A.D. Ratan Singh made the 
\-jIlage of Ratlam his capit.al, but he had scarcely settled there wlrcn 
be was called on by the emperor to accompany llie hc.iJ of his clan 
Mahfir.aja Jaswant Sinjdi of Jodhpur .ag.ainst the combined forces of 
Mtinad and Aurangzeb. In the battle of Fatehril)ad’ nc.ar Ujjain on 
20ili April. 165S, he fell fighting with great valour. His seven ’ R.anis 
iniinolatcd themselves upon liis funeral pile, and .a cenotaph erected 
in his honour still stands on the battlefield. Ratan Singh v.-.as sue* 
cceded by his eldest son Ram Singh. 

Ram Singh {165S-62), after ruling for 24 years, died in n. fight .at 
Dniilatabad and was succeeded by Ins eldest son Shiv Singh (1652- 
84 } who only ruled t'vo yc.ars. 

What took pl.ace on Shiv Singh’s death has always been a sub- 
ject of discus.;ion lielwecn the Katlam .and Su.amaii branches. The 
true facts of the case can never be satisfactorily settled at this long 
internal. Whatever may have been the rights of the case, the fact 
rcm.ains that Kesho Das succeeded to the p.addt of Ratl.ain on the 
death of hir. brother in lfiS4. About this time an officer of the Mnglial 
court called N.ar.ir-ud-diii uas sent to collect the Jlsya or poll-tax, 
levied on .all non-Mtisalmfiiis, ,a l.ax detested by the Rajputs and 

* TotVf K"ij-i»llitn, If. IS; 'H-mlrrV Tr.a\pli SS 

* Knram .Mi'll \M U n'nrj I'.rllSm unit local 

IrA'Iilloii tiy I’urcn Il'iiiii, vrlu.nj'ti Italluni ttiVa ii:"iii[nnE only tv.ii. 
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Kc^lio JTis 
(lC9i.I74S). 


Baji Flncli 
{I74i-5S). 


I’ntoli Sinsli 
(175Mfc02). 


11a] SIiikIi 
(I 6(l2-07). 


wliidi Itnd luen Iwij; in abeyance Init liad been revived by Auranu- 
Kell in IGSO.' Oppusilion was oflcri,d and Nasir-iid-din was mifor- 
tiinalely Jiillcd. 

That Kcslio D.is, wbowasqiiUeyonnpal the lime, was personally 
toncomrd in his murder, Ihere. is no proof whatever, but as the riJinij 
chief he was held responsible and was deposed by the emiJcror who ■ 
placed his uncle Chliatar Sal on the /.wdr/i. Kesho D?s thus foimd; 
himself ilcprivcd of his lands, and it was only after lone residence 
at Delhi and a atronj; rcpicscntaticn of his case that he manaped to 
pel the car of Aut.snpzcb w ho, in 1695, planted him the three jAiirpai;ej 
of Tilrod, Nahatpnrh and Alot, then yieldinp a rcmnic equal to that 
of Ratlam. In the yc.ir 1695 K.njii Kesho Das established himself at 
Sitamau, and porccivinp the natural advantapes which the situation 
of the town possessed, lie conceived the idea of imJiinp it the capital 
of his State, and (irocetdcd to lay the foundations of the naminrl, 
afterwards eoinpl''ted liy Riija Raj Sini’h, which still encircles the 
town. Kesho D.V sister w.is married to M.ahar.aj Kumar Sard.w 
Sinpli of llew.ir. He died m the year 1748, He left t wo sons, Caja 
Sinph and Dahlit Smph. Gaja Sinpli v.ho succeeded Kesho Das 
Wiu. born in the scar 1713 .ard iiiltd from 1748lol752. On account 
of the Mnraiha raids Gnja Sinnh, in 1750, Wits obliged to move his 
headquarters to Laduna, a rtronper I'Osition than Sitamau. 
Gaja Sinpli was succeeded by his iioslhumous ton Fateh Singh. At 
this lime Sitamau shnied tlic fate of other Malwii States in thcl3th 
century and fell under the sii/ciainty of Sindhin. The Maratlias 
established their sway in this p,irt of ^f:liwa about the year 1750, 
when the pfirgimiTs of Alot and Nahaiimih passed to the chiefs of 
Dcw.is and Gwalior. In the year 1753 Mah.ara].i D.aulat Rao 
Sindhia pranted I'atch SinKh a siratnf coafirming liiin in tlic territory 
ho still held on p.aymcnt of n tribute of 41,500 Salim Sbiihi 
rupees .annually, Fateh Singh was still a minor and Sindhin practi- 
cally look over the man.'igemcnt of the State iiutting hit own oflidal 
in charge. Fateh Singh w.as obliged to content himself .at Laduna 
ivilh the scanty income arising from some four or five villages which 
nlono were left in his immediate possession. The evcr-incrcashig 
c.Nuctions of the Gw.alior officials at last compelled Fateh Singh to 
send a confidential representative to Mahanaja Daulat Rao Sindhin, 
In the year 1795 D.anlat R.ao granted Fateh Singh a new sirnm/ fixing 
the tribute at 42,000 Salim Shalil rupees per annum, the incre- 
ment being apparently made to biing the sum into conformity with 
the tribute imposed on the nciglibonrhig States of Ratlam and 
Sailann, Fntcli Singh died in the yenr 1802. 

Raj Singh who had been born in 3 783 succeeded to the gaddi on 
the death of his father. During his rule the generals of Sindhia and 
Holliar continued to ravage the St.-itc, notwithstanding the 


’ Sir Henry Klliiit. 3Vir ^/iVvry »/ as tjtil l-y «fii AiV/ormn, yll, I'jd, 
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asrecnients, anti laid waste larRo tracts of fertile land, the dominions of 
Sindliia being extended up to the very gates of Sitninau. hloreovcr, 
increased annual tribute of 60,000 Salim Sliiiht rupees was cxtacted 
from the Cliief though the sanad contained a stipulation for only 
Ks. 42,000. When this grievance was represented to Bapu Rao 
Sindtiia, the otlicer of the Gwalior Darbar entrusted with the collcc- * 
lion of the tribute, ho expostulated with his subordinate at Sitamau 
and ordered that only the stipulated sum of Rs. 42,000 should be 
levied together with such an additional amount as was absolutely 
necessary' for defraying the actual expenses of the ofTicials and esta- 
blishment deputed to collect tribute. The Gwalior ofTicials, however, 
did not relax their hold on the State and subjected its inhabitants to 
great oppression. At this juncture the British appeared on the scene 
and Sir John Malcolm in 1S20 mediated an agreement ‘between Maha- 
raj.a Daulat Rao Sindliia and Raja Kfij Singh by which the latter 
was confirmed in the possession of his territory on paying a tribute 
of Rs. 60,000 Salim Shdhl annually to the Gwalior D.arbiir 
under the British gu-arantec. The increase of Rs. 18,000 appears to 
have been due to a misunderstanding as to the actual amount 
collected during the preceding 20 years. The sum of Rs. 42,000 
was the actual tribute, the Rs. 18,000 being the sum levied to defray 
the expenses of collection. These erxpcnse.s of collection were, 
however, at the time confounded >sith the actual trilmtc. This mistahe 
inflicted on the State the additional burden of Rs, 18,000 a year. 
The original sanad slating the annual tribute to be Rs. 42,000 could 
not he produced at the time when the agreement was negotiated by 
Sir Jolin M.alcolm. It was afterwaids found .and is in the possession 
of the prc.sent ruler. In this agreement Sindhia pledged himself to a 
course of pacific non-intcrfcrtncc; he further agreed not to send his 
troops to lee’y tribute from the Sit-amau State, not to interfere in the 
interna! jn.anagcment of the St.ate, or the .sijcccr>Mon of the chief. This 
agreement, which had been concluded bulwceii the RdjaandSindhia’s 
reprcsenl.alivc Bapu Sindhia, ‘ccurcd to the Chiefs of Sitam.au tho 
undinturbed possession of their hereditary Lands. Repeated reprc.sen- 
tatio’ir. were made reganling trilmtc. In consideration of these and 
the discovery of the original srt H<n/ a remission of five thousand 
rupees (Rs. 5,000 ) a yc.ar was made in 1860 by M.alifir.aja Jayfiji 
Rao Sindhia when the Raja’s son M.aliaraj Kimwar Ral.an Singh 
personally availed upon him. The State avhose autonomous existence 
‘Vj'as thus secured h.xs been ■unswervingly .and sl.aiinclily loy.al to tho 
paramount power. During the trying times of the Mutiny in 1857 
Raj Singh remained faithful to the Brilish Croavn and in rccogiiilioii, 
of hif. fidelity, friendship and attachment, a khilat valued at 
Rs. 2,000 avas presented to him. In 1S65 the Chief agreed to cede 
any l.and that might he rctpiirtd for railway jmrposcs on the usual 
term ;. In Raj Singli’' time the r.im|iarl l omiiience d Ui the d.iys of 

* Hi 
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Kesho Das was completed, while the palace, the foundations of wWdi 
had been laid by RajaFateh Singh, was finished by Raj Singli’s mother 
Rani Chaotiji. On the restoration of peace Raja Raj Singh, 
had removed his capital from Laduna back'to Sitamau { 1820 ). Rij ’ 
Singh was an able ruler and noted for his philanthrophy and charity. 
'As his two sons Abhay Singh and Ratan Singh lud predeceased him, 
in 1844 and 1864, respectively, he w.as succeeded by bis grandson 
Raja Bhawani Singh, son of Ratan Singh, In the year 1881 an 
agreement was concluded betrveen the Government of India and Raja 
Bhanwani Singh by which the Datbar abolished all transit duties on 
salt passing through Sitamau, receiving as compensation a sum of 
Rs, 2,000 annually. After ruling for 18 years Bhawani Singh died 
without issue on the 28th May 1885, and was succeeded by Raja 
Bahadur Singh, the elder son of Thakur Takht Singh of Chikla, On 
tills occasion Sindhia put forward a claim to be consulted regarding 
the succession, and also claimed the right to receive vazariita 
(succession dues). It was ruled, however, that Sitamau being a 
mediatised chiefship of the first class, the primary condition was not 
tenable, while succesaon dues were payable to the British Govern- 
ment only and not to the Gwalior Darbar. The one year’s revenue 
leviable under the rules on the occasion of Bahadur Singh's suc- 
cession was, in consideration of the poverty of the State, commuted 
to half that sum, amounting to Rs. 35,000 (jSalim ShShi). A klM 
of the value of Rs. 8,875 was bestowed on the Chief at his installation 
in the form of a deduction from the mzarSna. In February 1887 on 
the occasion of the Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
the Raja abolished all transit duties in his State, except those on 
opium and wood. 

Raja Bahadur Singh died of pneumonia on the 8th of April 1899. 
As he left no male issue he was succeeded by his adopted brother 
Shardul Singh who, however, died of cholera on the 11th of May 
1900. During this short period the State experienced the terrible 
famine of the Samvat 1956 (A.D. 1899), which told heavily upon 
the finances of the State, as the Darbar was obliged to incur the 
heavy debt of one lakh and hventy-five thousand rupees in order to 
afford relief to its subjects. 

Bftrn Bingh Shardul Singh left no heir and the Government of India selected the 
) present Chief, Ram Singh, second son of the Thakur of Kadihi- 
Baroda as the nearest collateral relative, to succeed the deceased. In 
consideration of the poverty of the State only Rs. 40,600 or kalf a 
year's net income wjis taken as nazaram which tvas, moreover, made 
payable in four instalments. A hhilat of the value of Rs. 10,125 
was at the same time bestowed on the Chief at his installation in 
the form of deduction from tlie iiasaraiia. Raja Ram Singh was 
invested with ruling powers on the 28th February 1905. 


Bhmriim 

Stngb 

(1S07-B5.) 


BshridnT 
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Sliirdnl 
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In 1905 the Chief wns presented to Their Royal Iliehnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Indore. 

The Chief bears the hereditary titles of His Highness and Raja, Thloj. 
and enjoys a salute of 11 guns. 

The total revenue of the State is 3 lakhs which includes 1 • 26 ]jf'>d'ilorici_ 
Htd/sd, 1 *07 ydg/r, and 67,000 ** 

Of the 93 villages comprised in the State (of which 4 are at pre- 
sent deserted ), 30 arc Ithalsf: and 63 jagir or muiifi. 

The alienated \nllages are held by 41 yr/ginfdrs and tnuafidars. Of 
these 32 are Rajput sardtirs, 1 2 being Rnthors, 6 Chauhans, 6 Bh.atis, 

1 Scsodia, 1 Gaur and 6 Clianans ; of the rest 1 is a Jnt, 3 arc 
Kayasthas, 4 Bnahmans, 1 a saitiitii sarddr and 1 a sxediiti. 

The sardiirs are divided into four classes. Two arc in the first Jiglnlfirs. 
cl.ass and exercise the powers of a magistrate of the second class 
within their holdings and have a right to receive dohri laztin,^ or 
double iiisim from the Chief and hut-ha-kurdb' Six arc second 
class y«i:irdrtrs. They exercise third class magisterial iwwcrs and . 
unjoy dohri Urzhn and biiUupusao. Twenty-five yiigirddrs arc in the 
third cLass, who exercise no magisterial powers and receive only 
single tdzhn. The eight in the fourth ’class do not receive idiim. 

All pay tribute to the Darbar, and arc liable to personal service. 

On a Tluikur’s death his eldest legitimate son succeeds, or an 
adopted heir. In the c.ise of a direct heir mzttriiiuT nt 10 per cent, 
on the assessed income of the jiigir K taken .and in the c.ase of adop- 
tion at 25 per cent. No succession takes jdnee witliout the Chief's 
sanction, and the tribute pay.able is liable to enh.anccmcnt Jitginldrs 
attend the Chief at all iiiimrl.ant festivals and on occxisions of 
the Chief's birth-day, marriage in the family, etc. 

The jtigirdurs of Dipakhera and Khcjria arc Firet class 
sarddrs. 

The Thakur holds six villages with a revenue of Ks. 1 0,803, and Dipaijctn. 
p.ayr, Rs. 3,‘JOO in tribute. Besides double liiz'tni and hat-ka-kurdh 
he lakes part in tlio ceremony of installing a new Chief on tlie gaddi. 

The Khcjria Th.akur holds seven villages with a revcmio of Khcjria. 
Rs. 7,700. He pays Rs. 4,233 in tribute to the D.arb.ar. On llio 
installation of a Chief he places the kaulhi round his neck and 
binds on bis sword {talxedr baitdhai ). 

The remaining jagirdars will Iw found in Table XXXI. 

< In Ibo i;Ivcit hy llio Clilct to n ■S'lriMr on liiii oiitorliig Into 

Ills prrtfn':i*. 

• //«! tiTn’j lllf-rnlljr drttvlnp' 1)1(4: hnn4i<.Tho Chief pinroi bit IidkIn on Ibo 
F.irdin' hh'iiildiaii drnwitig Ib-ni ilotry on to bln vlictl ; in (hi: luuiJs 

ate only pkiccd on tlis rbouhitrii. 
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' Section IIL — Population, 

(Tables III and IV.) 

There have been three enumerations of the State in 1881, 189], 
and 1901.- On the first two occasions the census was not earned oiit 
in detail, but in 1901 returns were made out for all villages and 
tahsiUt, The total population in 1^81 amounted to 30,839 persons, in 
1891 to 33,307, and in 1901 to 23,863. There is no doubt that the 
decrease in 1901 was mainly due to the famine of 1899-1900 from 
whicli the State had not recOTeted when the enumeration took place. 

The density in the last enumeration amounted to 68 persons per 
square mile as compared nfith 93 in 1891 and 88 in 1S81. The 
average density for Malwa in 1901 was 116 persons to the square 
mile. The variation in the three decades amounted in 1891 to an 
increase of 7 per cent, and in 1901 to a decrease of 28 per cent. . 

Out of a total of 90 inhabited towns and villages, 83 had a popula- 
tion of under 500 persons, 5 between SCO to 1,000, 1 of over 1,000 
and under 2,000, and 1 town, that of Sitamau, with 5,877-inhabifants. 
The number of occupied houses was 5,747 with an average popu- 
lation of 4* 1 persons per house. ^ 

Migration has but small effect on the population. Even in the 
famine it was not till driven to absolute extremities that tbevillagen 
attempted to leave their homes. Of the total population 74 per 
cent, were born in Sitamau and 23 per cent, in contiguous districts 
of other States, , 

The record of vital statistics was only started in 1902-03, and it 
cannot be said that the returns are very reliable. The 'ratio or 
recorded births per 1,000 in 1902-03, 1903-04, 1904-05 and 1905-06 
was 1 1 • 8, 12 • 75, 19 " 2, and 18’ 1, respectively, and that of deaths 20 • 5 
18' 12, and 12'4. The high rate of the deaths in 1902-03 and 
1903-04 was caused by an epidemic of pneumonia. 

Of the whole population in 1901, 12,175 were males and 11,688 
females. This gives an average of 960 females to every 1,000 males. 
The. highest ratio exists among Hindus where it amounts to 960 
females to 1,000 males. The 'total unmarried population numbered 
8,137, the married 11,244, and the widowed 4,482 including 1,339 
widowers and 3,143 widows. Statistics of civil condition ' are given 
in the annexed table ; — 


Civil Condition, 
1901. 

Males,. 

Females. 

Total. 

Unmarried 

5,363 . 

2,774 

8,137 

Married 

5,473 

5,771 

11,244 

Widowed • 

1,339 

3,143 

4,482 
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ClassiFicd bj* rcUgion Hindus number 21,406, constituling 90 per Religions, 
cent, of the population, while Muhammadans number 1,517, Jains 
7S1, and Animists 159. 

The prevailing form of speech is the Malwi dialect of Unjastbani ^ngnar^oand 
spoken by 23,336 persons or 9S per cenL Of the total population ‘ 
only 1,246 persons or 5 per cent, were lit|^te, of these 42 were 
females. ' 

Of the various castes Brahmans and Rajputs are the most 
numerous, each numbering 4,000 ; according to social precedence Pnccs. 
they stand first. The other castes such as Diingis, Knnbis, Balais, 

Chani.irs arc of some note. 

The people dress in the fashion common to Mnlwii. Ordinarily the SociA.t. 
dress of a male Hindu consists of a pagn or turban, a piece of cloth ii*nM*^°^*^*^* 
about 50 or 60 feet long and 6 belies widesvith gold ends ; this cloth is 
sometimes shot with gold and silver thread, called vtandil, and worn 
by welUto.do people on festive occasions ; a Iturla or shirt, augarklia 
or long coat re.'iching the middle of the leg fastened with cords on 
the right breast, a dhoti or loin cloth, worn round the w.aist, and a 
dupatla or scarf. All these arc generally white except the turban 
which is often coloured red, yellow, etc. The Rajputs often wear the 
multi'colourcd peculiar to Rajputs, tied in narrow and pictures* 
quo folds, and a sword buckled round the i^nist the emblem of the 
soldier class. Being in clone touch wiUi the Muhammadan State of 
Jaora they arc also addicted to wc.iring paijdmds instead of dhoti 
and the sdfa instead of a pasri. Agricultural classes wear the dhoti 
a bandi or coat, a/»'cfi/iorrr of hhddi cloth and n j^ngri. In the chief 
town there is a greater tendency to dress after the European fashion 
but retaining a si't/a or a round flat cap as head dress, inth boots 
and shoes instead of juti. 

The Hindu female dress consists of a leheuRa or petticoat of 
coloured cloth, a lunnda or orhni used as an upper garment to cover 
the face and upper p.irt of the body and a kanchli or bodice. 

The only distinction between Muhammadan and Hindu dress is 
that Muhammadan men, except agriculturists, wear paijantds and 
not the dhoti, and fasten attRarkha to the left and not like the Hindus 
to the right of the chest; females wear ptiijdmas instead of tho 
IchettRa and a ktirta over the kanchli. 

Meals arc gcncnilly taken twice at niid'day and in the evening Toed, 
only welbto-do people taking light refreshment in the morning .and 
in the afternoon. The staple foo<1 grains used arc wheat, jowdr, 
maize and and the pulses tiiar, tirtrd, tfiutiR and viasur. The 
ordinary food of the rich and middle classes consists of chapatis 
( thin c.akcs ) of whc.at-ilour, tfiar, rice, Rhi, vegetables, milk and 
sugar. The poorer classes, except on festive occasions, eat rotis 
{ thick cakes ) made of the coarser grains with pulses, vegetables 
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uncooked onions, salt and chillies. No local Brahmans or Banias eat 
flesh. All castes except the Brahmans smoke tobacco and eat' 
o}»um, while amongst the Bajputs the latter is also drunk in the 
liquid form called kustttiiba. 

The greater part of the population being agriculturists spends its 
days in the fields from s|p>rise to sun-set. The mercantile popula- 
tion begins work at about 9 a.m. usually closing shops at about 
6 or 7 p.m. 

Houses are mostly built of mud, with thatched or tiled roofs. In 
Sitamau itself there are a few brick and stone built houses. 

Child marriage is common rvith the higher classes. Polygamy is 
general only among Rajputs of position. Widow marriage prevails 
among the lower classes. 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt, except those of Sanyasis, 
Bairagis and infants, which are buried. Cremation takes place by 
the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, conveyed to a 
Sitcred river ; otherwise they are committed to some local stream. 
Muhammadans bury their dead. 

The prindpal festivals are Dasalm, HoK, DimH, Gangor and 
local fairs. All the sardarsof the Smte attend the Dasalm Darbir 
to pay their respects to the Chief. Before the celebration of this 
festival all weapons are examined and repaired. This is a martial 
feast observed with great enthusiasm. The Holt and Dhmli are 
general festivals, the Gaitgor being confined to females only. ^ 

The ordinary amusements in villages are drum-beating and sing- 
ing among grown-up people, and hide-and-seek, gili-daitda ( tip-cat ) 
kite-flying and mikhmkhi (blind man’s buff}— of the children. 

Hindus name their children after gods or famous personages. 
As a rule each man has two names, a jaHiiia-mslil-iidiii, 
which is used when the horoscope is drawn up and the 
boUa ndm or common name by which persons are generally 
known; the latter are of religious origin or merely fanciful 
and affectionate, such as Bam Singh, Bir Singh, Damodar, Snkhdco, 
Bheru Singh. The agricultural aud lower classes are very fond of 
dimunitives such as Bama, Bberya, Sukbya, and the like. Names 
of places are given after persons such as Sitamau from Sita, Gop^- 
pura after Gopal, Gangdkheri after Ganga, and soon. 

Plague first appeared in Dip^chera, a jagir village, on the 13th 
February 1904, but the Tbakurdid not inform the State authorities 
till the 21 St February 1904, as he supposed the cases to have been 
caused by some other disease. It did not spread, however, 
remaining in the village. There were in all 8 cases and 6 deaths. 
The plague was of the bubonic kind. Segregation, evacuation 
of houses and quarantine were all employed as preventive means. 
The people were not ready to co-operate in taking these measures. 



CHAPTER II. 

ECONOiaiC. 

(Tables VII— to XV, XXIX and XXX.) “ 

Section. I.— Agrlonlture. 

(Tables VII to X.) 

The country slopes gradually from south-\vest to north-east, and G^neml Con- 
the general character of the soil is the same throughout this small 
State. It consists mainly of the black cotton variety, is fertile, and 
bears good crops of aU the ordinary grains and of poppy. 

The cultivators recognise four chief kinds of soil in the State, Classes a{' 
each of which is sub-divided into three comparative classes according 
to its fertility and richness. They are kaU or black cotton soil, bhiiti, 
a grey sandy soil, iiiliiitatii, a hard yellow soil, and dhamiti a reddish 
gravelly soil ; the first two are far superior to the others and are the 
most cultivated. They all bear crops at both the kkarlf ( autumn ), 
and rabi ( spring ) harvests. The first three classes of the soil are 
suitable for irrigation. 

The results 01*0 local analysis made to ascertain the quality ofthe- 
soil are given in the table annexed : — 


Knme ot Soil. 

Class. 

Percentoge 
at loam. 

Poroeatage 
of Band. 

71eld per acre oC opium, 
molse and wheat, in 
pounds. 





Opium. Maize. 

r 

Class 1 

90 

10 

22 1,900 

f 

.. 2 

86 

14 

20- 1,500 

Black soil, irri-*^ 


C on 

in t 


gable. ^ 

" ^ 

i 68 

32 \ 

16 1450' 

• 


5 90 

10 

380 Wheat. 


If ^ 

1 90 

10 

250 JoTU^r, gram 





and cotton. 



f SO 

20 

250 Jowdr, and 

Black soil, noK 

.. 2 

< 


320 gram. 

irrigable. 


1 82i 

17i 

250 Jowdr, 



$ J'S 

22 1 

160 Jowat and. 

- 

11 3 

i 70 

30 3 

Cotton. 





Opium. Maize. 

r 


s 80 

20 

32 1,900 


Jf * 

X 82 

18 

24 1,500' 

1 

2 

78 

22 

24 1,500 

Bhiift, irrigated.*^ 

If 

f 91 

9 

20 1,200 

• 

11 3 

\ 90 

10 

16 960 

L 


X 76 

24 

16 960 
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Nnnis of Soil, 

Ciiiss, 

Per- 
cenUge 
ot loftm. 

Per- 
rentogp 
of sand, j 

TieMperncroo! 
opinni, maize and 
wheat, in po\mdi. 

Bhtifi, unirri- < 

Class 1 

91 

9 

320 Jomr, griim, 
and cotton. 

gated, • 1, 

. .. 2 

55 

45 

125 Jowar and 
cotton. 

Opium. Maize, 

PiJimatti, irrigated 

1 1 

75 

25 

20 1,200 

Bhaiimi soil, un-J 
irrigated, j 

1 

85 

15 

320 Jowar, black 
gram, and 
cotton. 

.. 2 

85 

15 

1 

250 Jowar and 
cotton. 

1 

3 

80 

20 

250 Jomr and 
cotton. 


Season! and The agricultural year is divided into two seasons. The Wirni/ or 
opcratloiia. gjijaiu lasting from July to October in which the autumn crops are 
sown, and the rabi, or unhalu spring crop season commendng in 
October and ending in March or April. 

In the earlier season the more important but less valuable 
food grains sudt as jowar and maize are sown and in the 
latter wheat, gram and poppy. 


Both seasons depend entirely on the south-west monsoon for 
their water-supply, the rich black soil being capable of absorbing 
sufficient moisture to admit of the production of the spring 
crops without irrigation except in the case of poppy. 


CnltiTStofl' 
aceii amt 
variation, 

(TaWcaVin 
and IX. } 
Agricnltural 
practiro. 
A)iari/ctop!, 


The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated area is small, only 
about 45,200 acres or 15 per cent, being under crops in ordinary years. 
There has been no marked change in the area cultivated. 

Land intended for khanf crops is ploughed twice or thrice in the 
end of May or June, operations being usually commenced on the third 
of Vaishakh, termed the Akhaiij. Weeds are thus extirpated and the 
land is made ready to absorb the rain. After the first fall of rain it is 
ploughed again and prepared for sowing. At the sowing it receives 
another and final ploughing. If the rainfall is favourable the khanf 
crops are sown in Jelh and Asdr/r (between 20th of June and 20th of 
July), Most Slwrl/ crops as /owdr and maize receive two weedings, 
and cotton tliree. Rice after transplanting is weeded three times. 


H»bi Crops. Preparations for the rahi sowings begin in .Asarh (Jnne-July) and 
Savan (July August). The ground is ploughed repeatedly to ensure 
the absorption of the rain. Sowing then commences after the 
Dasahra usually in October. Wheat, gram, linseed, barley and. 
sinson are generally sown in KbUIi (October-Noveniber), but poppy 
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IS not sown till Aghan (December-January), These crops are not 
weeded except poppy. 

The seed is nsually sown through a drill or hollow bamboo called Sowing. 
iialyo fixed behind the plough. A small wooden board called a 
dmiglia attached in rear smooths dorvn the soil over the seed and 
fills in the furrows (chans or chansara. Fine seed such as poppy is 
sown broad'cast. No festival is held at the time of sowinff, but in 
certain cases auspicious days Cgenerally, a Sunday, Monday or 
Tuesday), and good omAns are awaited before commencing operations. 

The rabi harvest takes place-in Phagtm (February-March) and Heaping. 
Chait (March- April). In the case of maize the ears only are cut 
off and dried, while jowar is cut down and brought in to the farm 
yard (khalyatij where the ears are removed and dried. The ears in 
both cases are then trodden over by bullocks, and finally uunnowed. 

Gram and linseed are pulled up when dry and brought into the 
farm-yard, the remaining processes being the same as before. 

A plough, with one pair of bullocks can plough from 1 to 2 
bighas per day or even 3 bighas per day in the kharif season, 
when the ground is mote friable. The hire of the ploughman 
with bis plough and a pair of bullocks is usually 1 rupee Salim Shdhi 
(equivalent to 8 annas, British coin). But of late, owing to lack of 
labourers, competition has raised the wage to 1 British rupee. 

The area worked by one plough in a year is from 25 to 30 bighas 
( 18 acres). A sum of Rs, 100 will defray the expenses of cultivating 
34 bighas (21 to 25 acres) of laud ; Rs. 50 being required for a pair 
of bullocks and another Rs. 50 for the plough and other charges. 

As usual in Malwa nearly all the land is dnfasli or double crop Uonblo 
land. The average being in 1905-06, 3,901 acres. cropping. 

Mixed sow'ings are very popular with the cultivators, the idea Mixed 
being that even if the yield is not so good in each case a complete 
failure is thus avoided. The commonest combinations are joivdr 
and tuar and sugarcane and poppy. 

Strictly speaking no systematic rotation of crops is practised, Rotntioi. 
although different crops are not uncommonly so\vn in the same field, 
in succession. Thus jovodr is sown in one year and is replaced by 
cotton, gram, or wheat the next year. 

Manure is little used except with poppy, sugarcane and vege- jinnnre. 
tables, though it is occasionally applied to wheat, gram and cotton 
when fields are close to villages. 

The only availaWe manures which are common in these parts 
are cow dung and village sweepings. Heaps of.these are allow^ 
to accumulate in villages during the year and when sufficient y 
decomposed are applied to the fields. 
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Ittigated Irrigation is necessary only for poppy, sugarcane and gardes 
produce. When water is ample, it is used with wheat and gram or 
even maize crops, but these crops do not require artiiidal watering, 
the soil being sufficiently retentive of moisture to ensure the reach- 
ing maturity without it. 

Dleeasei and Locusts and rats are the greatest scourges. In years of deil- 
peats. cient rainfall the latter prove most destructive, the young broods sot 
being destroyed by the rain. In 1899-1900 and 1900-01 rats caused 
considerable damage. 

Im le h important implements used are the plough or hal, bailiar 

or harrow, a Hat log used for breaking clods and levelling the soil the 
Phaora or spade, kudali or hoe, mi, a seed drill, jiida (yoke), 
holpa or dom, dofdnta (sickle), khtirpi (weeder), charas, miihah 
Naia (axes), sattdor (for tying the leather bag), jdfit (for sitting 
at the time of charas driving), chharpala, 

C«pj, the whole area ordinarily under crops 38,600 acres are occu- 

pied by khaidf and 6,600 acres by rabi crops. Of this area 40,335- 
acres or 91 per cent, is sown with food crops. 


Dufasli land occupies 6,300 acres or 17 per cent., the crops being 
usually jowdr and maize in the autumn and wheat and gram in the 
spring or maize followed by poppy, 

Khuit crape. ^*16 principal kharif food crops are jomr (Sorghum valgirre) 
maize or makka [Zga mays), muitg (Phaseolns mungo), urad (Pirn- 
■ seolus radiatus), thar (Cajauus iiidkus) and rice (Oryza soiiva), 
Kabl crops. The chief crops in the spring are wheat iTritkum aestivum) 
gram or chana (Ctcer arktinum), and barley or jau (Hordeum 
vulgare). 


Oil-secde. Oil-seeds cover 400 acres, the most important being olsi, (Limm 
tisilaiissmiim, raimli (Guizotiaolifera) and tilli (SesamiitK mdictim). 
Flbraa. The most important fibre is cotton, which covers on an average 
1,400 acres; hemp with san (CroMan'a jimcia) and ambdri 
(Hibiscus canmbinus). 


Poppy and The importance of opium as a source of revenue makes the poppy 
other drags, crop an important one. Poppy covers on an average 4,300 acres, 
the actual figures for 1905-06 being 1,480, It is usually sown in a 
field which has previously had maize grown in it It is invariably 
manured either by green manure obtained by sotvlng sun or urad 
on the ground and ploughing it into the soil when in flower, or else 
with village sweepings and cow dung. The plants are thinned out, 
arranged in small beds and carefully watered. Eight or nine water- 
ings are required. When the petals have fallen and the capsules are 
firm to the touch and covered with a light brown pubesence they 
are ready for scarification. The process of scarification commences 
in February or March according to the date of sowing. The scari- _ 
fication is done trith a small three-bladed knife called the mhhi or 
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nana. The blades are fastened together in a line ono'eighth of an 
inch apart and wrapped round with thread so as to leave only the 
points protruding. Incisions are made from the bottom to the top 
of each poppy head ; the operation being repeated three times. An 
instrument called the chhar^ala is used for scraping off the juice. 

It consists of a shallow iron tray 6 or 7 inches wide with one edge 
turned up and two sides open. The flat edge acts as the blade in 
scraping, a piece of cotton saturated with linseed oil is placed over 
the blade, by which it is oiled before being applied to the capsule. 

The juice is removed from the chharpeUa to a pot containing linseed 
oil. The daily collections are stored in an earthern pot at home. 

The cultivation of bhattg and- ganja is not carried on systema- Hemp dnigi, 
tically, though the seeds of these plants are sometimes sown by 
farmers down the sides of their fields. 

Of fruit trees grown, the following are the most important ; — Gnrden 
jainphal (guava), ramphal ot bullocks heart {Anona 
sitaphal or custard apple (Aitona squantosa), mntbu or lime (CUnts 
var acida), mltha iilmbu or sweet lime {Citrus var limetta ), anjir or 
fig {Ficus carica), am, mango {Mangifera indica), keJa, plantain 
{Musa sapicuiiim), andr, pomegranate {Pituica granatum). 

The most important vegetables are potato, ratdlu, arvi, cab- 
bage, bengan {Solanum melongena), shakarkand {Batata edulis), 
bdlor, cucumber, and various plants of the gourd class. 

No marked improvements have as yet been effected in the imple- Progrsn, 
ments which, except for the introduction of the roller-sugar milli 
are the same as they were centuries ago. New varieties of seed 
have only been tried here and there in gardens, the cultivator being 
suspicious of any innovations, while no attempts have as yet been 
made to use artificial manures. 

Irrigation is chiefly employed with poppy and sugarcane and Irrigation 
occasionally for wheat, barley, peas, masur, and gram if sown in 
irrigable land. The total irrigated area (1905-06) amounts to 3,901 
acres or 9 per cent, of the total cultivated area. 

The principal sources of irrigation are wells and orhis, tanks being Bemrees, 
comparatively little used for this purpose. 

The water is usually raised in the leather bag known as a charaa 
but occasionally the counterpoise lift known as a dhenkli is em- 
ployed. 

The average cost required for making an ordinary kacJicha or Cost of wells, 
unbricked well is Rs. 125 and for a masonry well Rs. 400 to 500. ‘ 

The average area irrigated by a kachcha well is about 3 acres 
(5 bighas), and by apakka well, double the area. 

Land is generally irrigated from wells by means of the sutidia 
charas, a leather bag containing about 50 gallons of water. It derives 
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its namo from the spout, not unlike an elephant's trunk (sK«d), 
through which the water enters the channel leading to the field. In • 
a few places orhts, wells dug a river bed or led directly from > 
a stream, are used. Tanks arc seldom so used. 

Oittlo snd The live-stock was first censused in 1904-0S, The figures are 

SHcIn'l.) welUtnovm 

dldlwi breed and are reared in all villages of any size. Little care is, 
however, taken to ensure purity of stock, goats and sheep are simi- 
larly reared but not special breeds exist, 

Ptieei. '^*'® Pr'®6 of ® Sood cow varies from Rs. 12 to Rs. 18, of a bullock 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50, a male buffalo from Rs. 10 to IS, and a female 
from Rs. 30 to SO. Sheep and goats cost from Rs. 2 to 4 each. 

Horscj. Ponies are bred in some villages. They are of small size. They 
sell for Rs, IS to 25 each. Donkeys cost about the same. 

Dieeajes. dissases ufiEeding cattk ate foot and nmOs, disease, 

monia affections and ulcers and abscesses usually in the stomach or 
genital organs. Anthrax is very rare. 

In all cases a hotironis, if possible, applied to the affected part 
while country liquor and medicinal herbs are administered. It is 
also usual to resort to mmitrfis or incantations as the evil eye is 
generally looked upon as the source of the evil. 

Pajtuto. Pasture grounds are more than sufficient for all needs, and except 
in the famine of 1899-1900, no lack of fodder has ever been 
experienced. 

ApicuHutol The classes engaged in agriculture are Kunbis, Anjanas, Kachhis 

popoisilon, jjjjj Ahirs, and form about 50 per cent, of the populations. 

Holdings are small, one cultivator seldom holding more than 10 acres 
f,16 btglios), 

Indebtedneas. To be in debt is the normal condition of the cultivator and even of 
many landholders. Although tbc famine of 1899-1900 and recent 
bad seasons are given as the cause, there is no doubt that lavish 
expenditure on marriages and other ceremonies and a total inaptitude 
< for saving is mainly responsible. As a rule, the local tlpdar who 
advances seed and cash is the creditor. 

InkMvi, Before 1899-1900 all advances were made by i'lpdars and local 
bankers. In the famine, however, and during the bad seasons that 
followed the cultivator was unable to obtain advances of khad-blj, 
( ».e., food and seed grain), the local bankers being chary of advan- 
cing any more to men already deeply in their debt. The State then 
made advances (iaihdvi) of both cash and seed. On cash grants 
12 per cent, per annum is charged, while on seed advances the 
amount advanced is received in kind, plus one-quarter or 25 per cent. 
Tills is known as salla-sawaft (gnf/«=corn ; savtdii — Ij). 
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Section II.— Rente. Wogee and PrlooB- 
(Tables XIII ami XIV.) 

The land being .-ill the property of tl>c Chief and no proprietary 
rights being recognized, no rents .arc iwid, the contiibutions of the 
ryots being revenue. 

The loss of population incurred in the famine of 1899-1900 raised 
the wages of all classes by 50 per cent, temporarily but no general 
rise is noticeable. 

Wages for agricultural operations arc usually paid in kind. For Wages, 
reaping jouvlr, 8 seers of grain ; for maize, 5 seers ; for tirrrd and 
cJiai'la, 20 seers ; and for rice, 5 seers arc given. In the case of 
wheat, 4 Juris er bundles, about 4 seers weight of grain ; for gram 
1 chiiitsa or row of plants is given for every 40 chattsa, 
gathered, a containing about 500 clu'titsas. 

The proportion of the outturn absorbed by these wages is in 
the case of Joict'ir ' maize Vn vdicat .jV, gram, ^-i h and 
chavla 

A man thus makes, from 4 to 4?. seers a day or about 2^ 
annas worth. For picking cotton, 2 pics arc given for every seer 
picked. In the case of operations on the poppy plant it is usual 
to pay c.asli wages. Labourers now get from 3 to 4 annas a day, 
and a small quantity of opium. Formerly the rate was from one 
to two annas, but after the famine, in which, notwithsUinding all the 
clTorts of the State, there w.as a considerable loss of life, avnges rose. 

These have ri<;cn, wheat which sold in 1880 at 22 seers to the Prlccf. 
rupee nov/ silling at 10 only, jotenr at 13 instead of 40, m.aizc at 19 
instead of 40, and gr.amat 10 instc.idof 34, roughly a rise of 50. 
per cent. 

The most prosperous membirs of the community .arc the merch.ants Mntvrini 
The settled administration ;ind continued peace which h.as obtained ®'’“"iion. 
'iitix li.i-. ti’Jid.-d iii.iicTi.iIlv III inct.’Ti' their wealth, in spite 
>f ..ciiif lo" due It.id MM|.. .iiid tin- ditV). iilti Ml l■oIlc• ling 
l.'bts reiii.litii.doii .lUm'. 

rii<‘ liigpilt l.liidhulilei Is II.. I Hill. Ii lirlti-i ..|| .i^ .i i iilu, tli.iii lii> i iilli. 

.•lot. 1 Ii.. l.i> isit t■^|<';!ldlil|ll; III iii.iiiMge'. .iiid ><ilii'i < cm iniuiii's li;i' 

iijii.'i him inti) the .irnr. ul the iii.mey-lt’iuh r, while a luMcdil.irv 
il -t.<-te tot .‘.griciiltural pursuit', .md an utter l.idv of business l.ieultv 
mcrcnsc'j his dillicultitj. 

Section IH^Forcoto. 

(Table IX.) 

1'hc State posscs'jcs no forest at all, but four small pieces of junglo 
arc reserved for shooting purposes. These afo watched by a few 
cepoys under a daroRah, 
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In the famine these preserves were thrown open to the public. 

The only trees of any value are the khair (Acacia catcchi), 
mahiia (Bassia lalifolia), and a few coppices of sandalwood (S««. 
talum album), 

Scotion 17--MineB and Minerals- 

(Table XII.) 

PuilJitig There are no known mineral deposits in the State, and the preva- 

etono. Deccan Trap over almost the whole area makes it unlikely ' 

that any will be met with. A little limestone is found at one or two 
villages and is used locally for building purposes. 

Seoiion V.-Arta and Manufaotaro- 

(Table XI.) 

lliuKi inda:- fn aU lurge villages the coarse country cloth called khaii and 
blankets, arc woven, while the usual earthem pots and metal vessels 
required for household use ace made by local artisans. No impor- 
tant manufactures esfist, however. Opium is made to a very small 
extent only. 

Faotoiy. A ginning mill was opened in 1902, and in 1903 put out 6,684 
maunds of cleaned cotton, and in 1905, 18,000 maunds. 

Section VI.-Oonim 0 roe and Trade. 

Trade, although it has grown rapidly since the opening of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway and the construction of a metalled road 
to Mandasor, is still more or less in its infancy. 

Imports. The chief imports are rice, sugar, salt, English piece-goods, 
country cloth (from Matwarand Gujarat), manufactured metals, 
hardware, and kerosinc oil. 

E*potU. The chief exports are food, grains, oil-seeds, cotton (raw and 
cleaned), g/ii, hides, and crude opium. 

wsronTstKD The weights used arc di kachcha, or half those known as pakka, 

uiAsvBEs. -j-jjg in contains 40 seers. 

5 Rupees = 1 Chhalak. 

2 CMiafaks = 1 Adhpao, 

2 Adhpaos = 1 Pao, 

2 Paos — 1 Adlmr, 

2 Adksers = 1 Seer (40 British rupees), 

2| Seers = 1 Paseris. 

5 Seers or 2 Paseris = 1 Dkari, 

4 D/iaris = 1 Mannd (or 40 seers— 1,600 rupees). 

Lrogtb. The measure of length is the gas or rrar of 52 inches. 

oiCdal ycu. There is not one fixed date for the commencement of the officL-tl 
year. Hie Stale financial year commences on the first of July, 
but in the Judicial Department it begins on the first of April. 
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As a rule, the merchants follow the Vikrama Samwat era, both the 
Purnamattfa and Atnanta systems being followed. The majority 
follow the latter. 

The following table gives time as divided by the people in general. 
In certain of the State police stations hachchi ghan measures are 
Icept. The State offices are provided with modem clocks and 
follow the European division of the day. All religious and, other 
ceremonial obser^'ances are measured by Jtachchi gharls. 

Table of Time. 


60 Vidals = 1 PaJa. 

60 Falas = 1 Ghari. 

2\ Gharis = 1 Hour. 

3 Hours — 1 Frahar- 

8 Frahars = 1 Day and Hight. 

7 Days = 1 Saptah. 


15 Days =lT«itsf«<Tor(Pakh) 
2 Fakshas= \ Mas (Month), 
or (Pakh). 

6 Masas = 1 Ayan, 

2 Ayans = 1 Year. 

12 Years = 1 Ytiga- 


Sitamau is the only trade centre and market town not only for the Centres of 
State but also for the neighbouring districts of Alot (Dewas) Tal 
(Jaora), Gangrar (Jhallawar) and Nahargarh (Gwalior). 

A weekly market is held at Sitamau every Thursday. This is Fairs and 
noted for its transactions in cattle. The average attendance of sellers 
and buyers is about 2,000 persons. Though the weekly markets are 
mainly attended by people from Malwa, cattle traders from Mewar 
and Gujarat also attend this gathering. 

The castes and classes engaged in trade are Banias of all sects, Mechanism of 
Agar\vals, Porwals, Oswals, Mahesris, Nimas and Bagdyas. They 
deal in grain, opium, and cloth. 

Muhammadan Bohoras deal in spices, English stores, groceries, 
kerosine oil, and sundry articles. The big merchants purchase from 
the cultivators or petty village traders and import to Sitamau, where 
they sell to agents of firms in various parts of Central India who 
export to Bombay and elsewhere. 

Carriage is effected by means of carts owned mostly by Khatis Oorriagc. 
and Malis who ply to and from Railway stations to most places in 
the State. In some places carriage is b;^ pack bullocks and buffaloes 
owned by Bagdyas and Musalmans. The Government rupee is the 
chief medium of exchange. Huudis and money-orders are also 
used, but currency notes are not popular. 

Section VII.— Means of Communication, 

(Table XV.) 

No railways traverse the State, and only one metalled road, itiilwnys. 
the Sitamau-Mandasor road, 18 miles in length, runs for four 
miles in Darbar territory, the remaining 14 being in Gwalior. 

It connects Sitamau town with Mandasor station on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway. It was started in the famine of 1899-1900 as 
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Po't ami 
TolCBtapb. 


Early rccorJf. 


it relief work. The rorticn lying in Eilrirnii is maintained Ij 
Govorrraent and the rest by the Gwalior Dnibar. TrriEc yasrjs 
mainly by bullcclc cart, but passengers often use spiingcd.bullcck 
shisrams or pony iotigas. 

A combined pest and telegraph cflice has teen opraed in Sitemsu 
tcwni no other oiEccs exist in the State. 

Seolion VlII.-Fniniae- 

(Table XXX.) 

Early records shew scarcity, but never actual famine, in 1857, 
i867, 1868, 1886 and 1896. 

In 1899-1900, however, the rainfall failed entirely, only 11 inches 
and 61 cents, falling within the Slate. The result was a severe 
famine. No such visitation had cccurrcd within the knowledge of 
living man and the people were quite unprepared to face it. 

The scarcity was followed by disease which c.arricd eff large 
numbers of the weakefled population, resulting in a decrease of 
28 per cent, in the population. Every measure was taken to alleviate 
distress but it was not possible to reach all. 

The Darbar spent Rs, 60,000 on relief, and remitted and sus- 
pended Rs. 37,000. 



CHAPTER HI. 

/•DMINISTEATIV®. 

(Tables XVI— XXVII.) 

Section I.— Administration- 

In early days the administration was conducted on patriarchal ^orly days, 
lines. The Chief heard all complaints in open darhar, deciding 
everything verbally. He was usually assisted by a minister who 
was financial adviser. The districts were farmed out to merchants 
who, after paying the amount of their contract made, what they 
could out of the culti\'ator. 

hlaratba raids and heavy contributions levied from the Chief 
increased the burden of the ryot and finally caused the evacuation 
of most of the villages. After 1820 the country began to recover 
slowly and cultivators gradually returned to their villages. 

The Chief is the head of the administration, being the final authority Pmant 
of reference in all matters connected with the general administra- 
tion and civil suits. In criminal cases his powers are limited. 

He is assisted by a diwau or minister who acts under the Chiefs 
order, exercises a general control over all subordinate officials, and 
is the chief executive oflicer. 

The administration is divided into the Mahakma khds or dlwSn's Dopartmonu. 
office, the Judicial Department, Revenue, Police, Customs, 

Accounts, Education, Shdsird-pesha (dealing with the Chiefs private 
establishment), Public Works or Tdmir, Medical, Modikhdna and 
Miscellaneous. 

The official language in the State is Hindi in which all records o m o t a 1 
are kept. langange. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into three tahsils Adminlatra- 
with headquarters at Sitamau (sadr fahsil), Bhagor and Titrod *1'^° divisions 
The sadr tahsll is under a iahstlddr who controls the revenue 
work of the whole State. The Bhagor and Titrod tahsils arc under 
ndib-tahsildars who act under the orders of the iahstlddr. These 
officials arc assisted by a staff of clerks. While the village patwdris 
and havilddrs act under their orders. A patwdn has charge of 
from four to five villages. 

While the tahstlddr is able to deal with all ordinary matters, he 
refers any important questions to the divodn, ivho, if necessary* 
consults the Chief. 

The tahstlddr is also a magistrate and civil judge. The ndib- 
tahsilddrs arc subordinate judicial and revenue officers. 
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V n 1 * g 0 No material change appears to have taken place as regards rillagg 
Aotanoniy. autonomy. Every village has a (headman) who is considered 
the official channel of communication between State officers and the 
inhabitants of his village. He assists in collecting the tevenne and 
maintains order in the village. His assistance is also requited 
annually when the agricultural operations commence and leases' for . 
holdings are given to cultivators. When disputes arise in the village 
be acts as an arbitrator. He has the honour of presenting imzar 
or bhct on behaif of the villagers to the Chief and officials at the 
Dasahra festival and when they come on tour. As compensation for 
his services the Antcl gets from 20 to 30 rupees per annum from the 
State. He has also a right to a pair of shoes and a charas (leather* 
bucket) from the village Chamar, free of charge. 

The liaviildaf assists the patd in looking after the village and 
reports all matters to the divisional officer or the patvmti. He is a 
State-paid servant. The villagers often give him a share of the har- 
vests, but this is optiona! and not universal. He keeps the 
village register and assists in the collection of the revenue. 

The Balai is the village hereditary watchman. He is given some 
land, revenue-free, by the State and some small share of the produce 
of the village by the cultivators. He is supposed to be acquainted 
with the name, occupations, and exact possession of every in- 
habitant of the village, and is expected to know every house, tank, 
well, tree, field, dand-mark and boundary of the village. In all 
disputed land cases his evidence is the most essential. . He is an 
appointed guide to ail travellers through bis limits. He also carries 
messages or loads when directed to do so by the havildar or patch 

The gdmof or village priest has a few bigJias of land given him 
free of revenue and gets small fees at marriages, naming of children 
and funerals at which he officiates. He usually has some old pothi, 
and the current year's almanac by the help cif which he fixes the 
propitious hour for sowing the crops, for marriages, etc., and also 
foretells good or bad seasons. 

The chaukiddr or village-watchman is also included in the village 
community. In most villages he is assigned a small revenue-free 
holding in return for his services. 

The black-smith and carpenter' make carts and the implements 
required by the cultivator and assist in building his houses. The 
potter fabricates the earthen utensils of the village. The barber 
besides cutting hair, serves at the time of a Inrth, marriage, or death, 
and also on festive occasions. All these receive compensation 
^ for their respective labours in a fixed proportion of the village crops, 
made over at the harvest. 
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Section II. — Law and JuBtioe- 
(Tables XVI anfl XVII.) 

\ 

In early days judicial powers were undefined and exercised by Bady days, 
any one who was sufficiently strong. It was usually recognised 
that all jagirdars and even farmers of districts could exercise 
judicial powers within the limits of their holdings. The Chief 
heard any cases which came before him in open darbdf deciding 
them verbally, no records being kept. 

In the year 1820 A.D., the State became a feudatory of the British 
Government, and a vahll was placed in attendance upon the Poli- 
tical Agent in Mehidpur which was then the head-quarters of the 
Western Mnlwa Agency. 

Though matters were still left in most part to the Chief to deal 
with as he wished, cases of dacoity and murder and other crimes of 
a serious nature were required to be reported to the Political Agent 
for confirmation of the sentence, though the sentence awarded was 
in practice seldom interfered with. 

There being no regular punishments, these were often invented. 

As a rule, however, in cases of theft or dacoity a beating with shoes 
was given and a fine imposed. In cases of murder, the hand or 
nose was occasionally cut off, capital punishment was rarely resorted 
to. By degrees these rude measures gave place to more civilised 
methods. 

The Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes and the Evidence Ticglslation. 
Act have been introduced and are followed in the courts of the State, 
with necessary adaptation to the customs and usages of the people. 

In the year 1895 local regulations for the trial of civil cases were 
introduced. 

There are four courts of original judicature, the nazim's and Judicial. 
sadr-tahslldar's courts at head-quarters, and the two iidib- 
tahstlddrs' courts in the districts. Besides these State courts, the 
two thdnndnrs and the ydgirddrs of Dipakhera, Khejria, Lawari, and 
Mahua exercise judicial powers. The jdgtrddrs of Lawari and 
Mahua have been invested with third-class magistrate’s powers and 
civil powers to hear suits up to Rs. 50 in value. While the jaglrdars 
of DIpakhera and Khejria exercise second-class magistrate's powers, 
and can try civil suits up to Rs. 100 in value. The sadr-iaJisilddr 
is a second-class magistrate and can hear civil suits up to a value 
of Rs. 200. The nazim is invested with first-class magistrate’s 
powers and can deal with civil suits up to a value of Rs. 2,000. 

Suits beyond 2,000 in value are sent up by him to the diwdti in 
inahakma-kJids, with his opinion. The nazim also hears appeals 
from the thdifaddrs and jagfrddrs. The Chief . sitting in Ijlds- 
khas is the final court of appeal in ' the State in all civil suits, 
lo criminal cases he eJtcrcises the powers of a Sessions Judge 
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under the Criminal Procedure Code, but submits his decisions in all 
cases involving a sentence of death, transportation or imprisonment 
for life to the'Agent totlic Governor-General for confirmation. 
Section Ill.-Pinnnoe- 
(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

Up to 1893 no regular financial system existed in the State. In 
that year a regular budget was prepared for the first time, The 
finances are collected by the tahslldar who is assisted by the 
ndib-iahsMdfs. , 

Kevenno^^ The chief sources of revenue are Land giving, Rs.72,300or 57 pet 
xpon UK, _ Customs, Rs. 13,200 ; Excise, Rs. 900 ; taiika, Rs. 4,-500 ; Law 
and Justice, Rs. 2,500 ; Tribute, Rs. 31,000 ; Compensation for Salt, 
Rs. 2,000. The chief heads of expenditure ace Chief’s establish- 
ment, Rs. 22,700; General Administration, Rs. 11,200; Police, 
Rs. 7,100; Education, Rs. 800 ; Medical, Rs. 1,600; Tribute paid, 
Rs. 27,300, and Civil Public Works, Rs. 5,200. 

Coinage. jggg gf jjjg gj^jg ^^gg jjjg s/wM rupee 

of Partabgarh. A local copper-coin was struck at Sitamau, 

In 1896, the British rupee was made the only legal tender. Four 
copper-coins have issued from the State mint. All were circular 
1 coins, that issued by Raja Raj Singh was marked on the obr'erse with 
a trident {irishul) and on tbe reverse with a sword ; the issue made 
by Raja Bahadur Siugh were dated 1896 and 1897 A. D., and thatot 
Raja Shardul Singh in 1903 A. D. The designs on the last three 
coins were otherrvise the same. 

Section IV.— Land Revenue. 

(Table XX,) 

Early days. In early days the districts were farmed out to merchants who paid 
tbe amount agreed on in the contract, and made what they could out 
of the rynt^ Revenue was p.nid in kind. The amount of land 
revenue j|H|ruiu the districts w.is mmivd in lire conlracl, hut 
as no cSnS’l wns exercised over the actions of the ijiirtidtir, the 
cuUirator wa,s left to his merer. During the time of the Miiratha 
invasion of Jfalwa the hear y ev.actioiis demanded from tlic Chief 
.IS well as tliosc loried in raids led to tlie aliimdonraent of 
most of the land. 

The State is the sole proprietor of tlie soil and nil sums paid by 
‘the ryot are thus revenue, and not rent. 

Prcuent sya- No settlement has as yet been made, while a survey commenced 

Seulonieul. object had to be abandoned on account of famine of 

1899-1903. 

Jlethod of The rates on the land are fixed in accordance with tbe nature of 
assessment, j^g gg.j position of the field as regards villages, 

Damaid. Although no regular settlement has taken place, assessments ate 
based yearly on tbe nature of tbe soil and facilities for irrigation. 
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The SlMe demand is collcclcd in most eases throuRli /i^rfwrs OoHcelion. 
(bankers), who stand security for the cultivators and pay the 
revenue due at each instalment rccoverinR from the cultivator. When 
a cultivator has no llftciitr the produce of his land is put in charge 
of the haviltHlr of^lho vill.age until the* State demand has been 
recovered. The revenue is collected in three instalments. The first 
falls oa the full-mobn of liftlik (October) and is known ns the 
fttti,:hir(iri-lau:i, at which one-quarter of the demand is paid in. 

The second instalment called the janAr-tauzl falls on the full-moon 
of Pistis, when one-fifth is collected. The remainder is collected at 
the full-mcs}n of liatsakh .and is called the unluilit-laiizi, 

r.ailurc on the part of the lifuhtr or cultivator to i>ay the ilcin.and 
incur:? a penalty of intrrest charged at 12 percent, per .annum. 

S\isprn .ions and remissionri arc freely made when necessary. In Pe-t'emion 

onc'thitd of the revenue demand \\t.s suspended and one- *"'* *™'*^‘®*’* 
fifth finally remitted, 

Tt mires .are of two main cl.a-'.es; zamuuUin {l.kalxa) onii/tiRir orTcnuae. 
•alirnatcd lands. 

arc frr.anlcd to the cultiv.atoi hy^llie IhirKar for iHiriotts Zsmln-Ur. 
v.arylni; from I to 2 ye.ar-.. 

Alii n.atrrl tioldin.; . an iogirs and timtjl. The former arc held hy 
jr/girifors who pay .a ceiiain tiihulc to the State, while in the latter ‘ 
ere r.olhim: is pa'il, ilunigh even* ionally a temple or religious 
institution luts to lie tuiijortcd from the rcxxnue of the iiuitU', 

Section V.— MlscoUnncous Itovcnuc. 

The chief soaicc-. of mi' cclI.aiKoastcvrnHc are opium .and country- r.»ciitc. 
15'iuof. 

'Hie .avera»»*.atia undi-TiKq.pyi-, noa.' 4.300 aiacs, the .actual figure Oplon*. 
for ItKJl OS hring 4,4*0. l-*ri»m 22 to 30 iuihc. an .acre an- paid for 
such land, a reluin of ten :'-ef : I'f clukvf crude opium heing obtained 
i*f « Very nt re ; own. 

The actual amount rxp uP-d in the l-a -t five >r .in! Iia-. her n ; I UfK) 01, 

127 nmiintJ.; I'll)! -02, :,50; 1902-03, 33.2: 1903 tU, 5,SJ ; 1901-05, 

400. Aliont 100 (isannds t*-''"- ihioucli Stale Icrtiioty e.ach year 
and pay Iran' it duties. 

.\ duty of H’:. 1 1*10 pi r inaund ii. Irikd t*n all rrudt' ojnum exported 
from the State, and oa h.all ojiium Us. 13-4 ix:r m.atiml or Ks. 24-13 
per elicit ( 140 llv,.). A trail' it duty on all kinds of opium p-a-ssinR 
through the State is l-vird at thcr.itc of Us. 1-10 per mannd jirovidcd 
it dr>ei not break hulk. 

No rcttietiniK an* inijh* cj d-i v.holf'.aU* or rct.ail Vend. The F-itot. 
p.;no:int of crude oiitum and of the in.anMfac(incd nrticle c.xportcd 
in the bait five years !'• given below. 
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Other diugB. 
'Iihjiior, 


Ball, 

CnstomB. 

Blnmps. 

MunicipBlily, 


Year. 

Quantity cs|iotlcd 
in maimits. 

Quantity pacBing lu 
tiamtt, In mnnids. 

1901 

127- 0-12 

73-32-8 

1902 

556-16- 0 

119-12-8 

1903 

332- 1- 0 

101- 5-8 

1904 

581- 8- 0 

88-19-0 

1905 

460-32- 8 

147-22.0 


No restrictions whatever arc imjiascd on the sale of hemp drugs 
but a small duly of annas is imposed per maund imported, 

Until lately liquor was distilled in almost every village. Now 
the contract for the State has been given to one contractor who sup- 
plies all but certain jasif villages. 

No duty is levied except one of three .innas per maund on molma 
flower imported for its manufacture. At present there are 12 shops, 
or one shop to every 29 square miles and 2,000 persons. 

No other control is exercised. The income from this souiic 
amounts to about Ns. 5,000 per annum. 

No foreign liquor or fermented liquor is drunk in the State. 

The sale of salt is regulated by the agreement entered into with 
the Government of India in 1881 by which all salt that has pitid duty 
in British India is admitted into the State free of duty. As 
compensation for dues formerly levied, Bs. 2,000 per annum arc 
paid to tlic Darbar by the Government. 

The total income derived from this source amounted to Rs. 12,000 
in a normiil year. 

In 1896 stamps were introduced for judicial purposes. The 
State accountant supplies stamps to the courts, them being no 
licensed vendors. The avcnigc 'revenue derived from stamps 
is Rs. 1,100. 

Sootion VI.-Looal and Municipal. 

The cliicf town is managed by a committee of which tlie members 
arc not elected, but nominated, the minister presiding, 

Seetion VII— Public Works- 
(Table XV.) 

The Stale finances have not yet permitted the employment of a 
trained overseer, and since its organisation in 1895 it has been 
managed by Ibe dtwSit, who makes or superlnlonds the making of all 
estimates. A dmogah supervises the work of contractors and 
keeps the accounts. 
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The average yearly expenditure during the last ten years 
amounted to Rs. 4,000. Since the organisation of the department in 
the year 1895 the following buildings have been constructed; — Guest 
house, school, coach-house, Zanana hospital, some portions of the 
palace, the new kotht in the Ramniwns garden, and a public library. 

Section VIII.— Army. 

(Table XXV.) 

There is no regular army in the State, but a few Rajput sowars 
serve ns a body-guard to the Chief. 

Section IX.— Police and Jails- 


(Table XXIV.) 


A regular police force was set on foot in 1896 and put under Volioo. 
a Superintendent. Constables arc armed with a gun and sword* 

The police number 114 men, giving one constable to three square 
miles and 209 people. 


No special system of recruiting or training obtains. 

The chaukidurs, who number 30, arc directly under the revenue Rarni, 
olllccrs, but arc, at the same time, bound to assist the police in detect- 
ing crime and reporting all serious cases. 

A man lias been trained at Indore in the classificntion and regi- HnEcr im- 
stration of finger prints. pnasiom. 


Only one jail has been established, that at Sihimau, which has 
accommodation for 31 prisoners. 

Previous to the construction of this jail in 1896, prisoners were 
locked into .a small room without any regard for the number of 
occupants. In the year 1901, there was only one de.ath in the 
Sitam.au jail by fever and dysontry, and one in the year 1902-03 by 
pneammia. In 1901 pneumonia w.as the prcv.a]cnt discascin the 
jail ns well .is in the district. 

The expenditure on the jail amounts to about Rs, 1,200 a yc.ir, 
and the cost of maintaining each prisoner, Rs. 3 per month. 

Prisoners arc employed on public works and in gardens. 


Jnll ( Tfilile 
XXVI. ) 


Section X.— Rdacation- 
(T.iblo XXIII.) 


No school existed in the State tilt 1895. In th.it year a primary 
school was started by the ^Iimicipal Committee of Sitimau. It 
teaches English, Hindi, and l^rdu upto the third'standnrcl. 

The school had no suitable building till the present building was 
constructed by the Darb.ir from municipal and other funds in 1897. 

Tlic average number of boys receiving education is 125, of whom 
about 15 arc usually Muhammadans, and the rest Hindus. There 
arc .It present 150 lx>ys on tlie school roll, whose ages vary from 6 
to 25 years. 
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Vacclnatlaii. 


Since the year 1898 A. D. the school has been maintained by the 
Darbiir at an annual cost of about rnpecs 800 ; the average cost pet 
student is about fl^'C rupees. 

Seotlon XI.— Medical. , 

(Table XXVII.) 

\ 

A dispensary was established in 1893 by the late Chief Bahadur 
Singh. Before tliat the public were treated by native Hakims and 
Daids, 

The daily average number of patients, in-door and out.door, forthc 
year 1891 was ten; it is now 60. 

The ordinary budget allotment amounts to Rs. 1,400, of which 
Rs. 900 are for establishment, and 500 for medicines, etc., j 

The number of operations, major and minor, performed were in 
1891, 207 : 1902, 183; 1903, 212 ; 1904, 179. ' 

Vaccination is regularly carried on and is gradually becoming 
more popular, 

Section Xll.-Survey. 

As already stated in the land revenue article no surr-ey has yet 
been carried out. A survey was started in 1897, but was abandoned 
for want of funds after nine villages had been surveyed. The pre- 
paration of the rough estimates and other infonnation regarding 
these villages is complete. 



OHAPTER lY. 

ADHINISTEATIVE DIVISIONS. 

AND 

, GAZETTEER. 

(Tables I, III.— VIII, X, XIII, XVIII. XIX, XX, XXIII, and 

XXIX.) 

Sadr Tahsil: — ^This iahsll has an area of 168 square miles, 
and comprises the town of Sitnmau and 46 villages, of which 33 arc 
held by jagtrJiirs. 

The population in 1901 numbered 12,678 : males 6,416, females 
6,262, living in 3,036 occupied houses. 

Classilicd by religions the population consisted of 10,705 Hindus 
1,267 Musalnmns, 573 Jains, 128 Animists. 

The talisll is administered by the Sadar iahsildar who is the 
revenue ofTiccr and also a second-class magistrate and civil judge 
with powers to entertain suits up to the value of Rs. 200. 

The present capital town of Sitnmau and Laduna, the old capital 
arc the only pl.accs^of importance in the iahsil. 

Seventeen iiigir holdings arc situated in the iahsll. 

The metalled road traverses the iahsil from Mandasor to Sitnmau. 

The tot.al revenue of this iahsil is Rs. 1,84,700, of which the 
jdgirddrs receive Rs. 1,16,600. 

Bhagor Tahsil. — Thisfa//sil lies on the south of the State, has 
an nrc.a of 87 square miles, and contains 20 villages of which 
9 arc khalsd, and 1 1 licld by jdnirddrs. TIic population in 1 901 
numbered 4,783 persons: males 2,513, females 2,275, living in 1,129 
houses. Classified according to religions Hindus numbered 4,596, 
Muhammadans 83, and Jains 109. 

The tahsil is in charge of a ndib-tahsilddr who is the ' 
revenue ofllciai and a third-class magistrate and civil judge with 
lowers to decide suits up to the value of Rs. 75. lie is assisted by 
tlie usual establishment. Bhagor, the head-quarters, is the only pl.acc 
of any note in the tahsil. 

There arc 1 1 jdgir holdings situated in the tahsil. 

The land revenue of the Iahsil is Rs. 33,200, of which Rs. 9,500 
represent the jdgir income. 

Titrod Tahsil, — Tliis tahsil wliich has an area of 95 square 
miles is situated in the cast of the State. It comprises 27 villages of 
which 8 arc Uhdlsd and 19 jagir villages. 

The population in 190H numbered 6,397 persons; males 3,246, 


■ lucludfng Prijkliori new nmalt’ainntod with Titrod. 
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females 3,151, livini* in 1,532 houses. Chssified by relipions there 
were 6,105 Hindus, 167 Musalninns, 94 Jains and 31 Aniraists. 

A naib-tahsildar Is in charge of this small /ubst/ who is the 
revenue collector and also a magistrate of the third class, and 
civil judge with powers to hear suits up to the ^-aluc of Rs, 73, 
He is assisted by two patKans and the usual establishment. 
Besides Titrod, the head-nuarters and the /dgrr village of D.ijkheri, 
no plnccOof importance exists in the UibsiL 

There arc 13 jdgirs in this lahsil. 

Tlic Land revenue of the tahsil is Ks. 23,500, the .sh.are of the 
jds'tr holdings being Rs. 15,100. 

Gazetteer. 

BSjkhei'i /<»/(.«/ Tilrod:*— An iinport.ant jVrgFr village, .situated 
12 miles north of Sitamatt in 21’ 13' N., and 75* 27' li. The 
jitnirddr is a Rathor. 

The population in 1901 numbered 327 persons ; m.alcs 163, fcnvilcs 
16-4, living in 61 houses. B.anins and Kumh.ars prcrlominatc. 

It was formerly the head-quarters of a scp.arate ta/isih 
BhaRor tahsil Blagor;— The head-quarters of the tahsil is sitmlcd 
In 23® 53' N., and 75® 25' E. on the Chamb.al river, ten miles south 
of Sitrimau town. 

The population in 1901 numlrercd 695 persons : males 356, fciwtlts 
339, living in 157 houses. 

The name is popularly derived from IJhriyji-Iishetra or the resi- 
dence of Bhn'gu Rishi,wIio is popularly supposed to have held a great 
sacrifice here in ancient days. A loc.al deposit of volcanic ash, not an 
uncommon thing in the Deccan Trap .area, is apparently the origin of 
tlic talc, these ashes being loohcd upon ns the remains of a vast sacri- 
ficial fire, and not, as they in fact arc, the remains of one of Nature’s 
own great fires. From the steep b.anks of the Chnmbal, lumps of this 
volcanic ash arc taken out by the religiously-inclined, and carefully 
preserved. 

The place is undoubtedly an ok! ono .as there .arc sign.s of old 
foundations, and old coins Iiavx }x;cn occnsiounlly dug up. 

A fair is held here annually in the month of Chaitra at the 
Riwi-«avmi. 

Briiiiranns and D.angis predominnte ami arc mostly agriculturists. 

Tiaduna tahsil Sadr; — A village situated in 23® 59' 
N., and 75° 23' E., a mile and n half to the south of Sitnmaii town. 
It is very picturesquely plnccd on the edge of a large lake. This is 
one of the oldest places in the State. 
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Popular Iraditiou assigns to it an origin so remote as the fifth 
century A.D. Laduna is said to be a contraction of Lava-nagara, a 
supposition which is supported by the name of tire lake Lavasagar. 
Beyond this no further trace remains as to who this Lava was, whose 
name thus survives in association witli the town and the lake. 

The local accounts say that BanjSriis originally flourished here 
and tlie construction of the old temples of Dharam Raj and the 
goddess P.alkl Chamunda and the lake are attributed to these Banjaras. 
The village passed later to the Minus. Nothing is known about 
them except tliat a wife of one of these immolated herself with the 
corpse of her husband and became salt. A stone cliabutra still 
commemorates her fate. F.rom the Minas it passed into the hands 
of a Rajput, Bhiindu, from whom it passed into the hands of 
Ratan Singh, the founder of Ratlam some 275 years ago. An 
anecdote is told of the way in which Laduna was taken by 
Ratan Singh. “ Ho encamped near the La\’asagar and asked for 
sinahara nuts from the lake. But instead of these he was olTcrcd by 
w.'iy of joke some lumps of earth. He accepted them, but being 
offended at the insult seized the village from the Dhandus. The 
place where Ratan Singh encamped is to this day called the “ Ratan* 
garh.*' Raja Kcshod.as when he was granted the three parganas 
of Titrod, Alot and Nahargnrh and cre.ated the independent Chiefship 
of Sitamau, at first made his headquarters at Laduna. From 1750 
to 1820 it also remained the capital of the State, Sitamau being 
too open to attacks by Mar.athiis. 

The population in 1901, numbered I, G97 persons : males 864) 
females 853, with 470 occupied houses. 

Sitamau Town /ohsif sadn — ^The capital of the State situated 
1,700 feet above sea-level, in 2-1’ 1' N. and 75° 23' E., on a small hill. 

The town approached from llio cast is very picturesque. The 
battlements of the fort stand boldly out above the trees in the 
gardens below, the old fort, wall, and tower seen from afar having 
a curious resemblance to the c.astic at Windsor, on a small scale. 
The town which is surrounded by a wall with seven gates, is ascribed 
to n Min.a Chief Sat.aji (1465 A.D.). It fell later into the hands of 
the Gajmalod Bhuinias, who took it from its original owner about 
A. D. 1549, There is still a descendant of these Thakurs in the 
State. In about 1650 Mahesh Das Rnthor, ns has been already 
related, was forced to stop at Sitamau owing to his mother’s illness 
and death, and on the refusal of the Bhuinias to grant him land 
for her cenotaph attacked and killed most of them. The connec- 
tion thus established between this place and the Rnthor clan 
caused Ratan Singh to gel it included in his grant of Ratlam. 

The population ainountccl in 1881 to 5,764, in 1891, 5,861, and in 
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1901| 5,877 persons : males, 2,925, females 2,952, living in 1194 
houses. Classified by religions, Hindus numbered 4,448 or 76 per ' 
cent., Jains 435, Musalmans 988, and Animists 6. The popuhtitm 
has increased slightly since 1881. 

The chief wards {muhaJla) of the town, named, as a rule, after 
the castes occupying them, are : Nandwaua-S^tali, Khaii-miihaUa, 
Ghatidwas, Udambaronki-ghdli, Bohora-bdkJial, Tclidwt'is, Bagria- 
PhaJa, Ghorwdl Ghiiti, Kdzipura and Kagdibdra. 

A large cattle market is held in the town every Thursday, 

A committee for the management of the town was instituted in 
the year 1895. It consists of 20 members, 6 being officials and the 
rest nominated by the Darbar from among lending men in the town. 
The Dlvodn presides. 

Tire income derived from local taxes amounts to about Rs. 1,000 
a year and the expenditure to Rs. 900. Many improvements have 
been effected by the committee since 1895, including the widening 
of the streets, improved conservancy and sanitation, installation of 
street lamps, and erection of a building for the combined post anil 
telegraph office. 

The cost of the town police, who number 87 constables, exclusive 
of the superintendent, is Rs. 348 per mensem. Of the total number 
of houses, 800 have one storey, 324 are double-storied, 210 three 
storied, 100 four-storied, and oneffve-storied; 1,300 are untiled. 

The town contains a guest house, hospital and a British post and 
telegraph office, and pmichdyati houses maintained by the Bagrias, 
Bohoras, Forwals and other Banias rvhere caste dinners are held. 

Sitamau is 132 miles distant by road from Indore. It is connected 
with the hlandasor stadon of the R.4jputana-Malwa Railway by 
a metalled road 18 miles in length, being 486 miles from Bombay 
via Ratlam and Baroda. 

Titrocl talisil Tirod; — ^The head-quarters of the Titrod iahstl, 
is situated six miles to the cast of Sitamau town, in 24° 2' N., and 75° 
29' E. It is an old village and was in Mughal days of some importance 
being the head-quarters of a malml in the Mandasor sarkar of the 
siihah of Malwa. The population in 1901 numbered 643 persons, 
322 males, 321 females, vutli 155 occupied houses. In Mughal days 
Titrod must have been marked by signs of prosperity which have 
since disappeared. It now contains six Hindu temples and one 
Swetambar Jain temple dedicated to Adi-niitb. Kunbis and Rajputs 
predonunate. 
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Statement showing the various Crops grown in the 
Sitamau State. 


Xo. 

Season. 

Nome of crop. 

Seeds used 
per aore. 

Yield per 
acre. 

Bejiabeb. 

I. 

Eharif. 

Makka 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 


1 


6ati 

••• 

16 

1,000 

't C maj/s ) is of two kinds 

1 one which is reaped Within 60 day: 
>and heuce oalled Bait, and another 







1 variety after 105 days, is called 



Adsya ... 


16 

1,600 

J Adaya. 

2 

s 

ITiad ... 


24 

160 

It nWid iPhaseoXut radiatu.) is sown 
with malka, only 8 lbs. per acre are 
required. 

3 


Joirar ... 


8 

260 

Sorghttm vtelgare^ 

4 


Hung 

•a* 

2 

100 

Nilng (Phtuealua munyo) is sown 
together with/oioa/*. 

5 


ChaTala 


20 

126 

Ohavala (Dolichas tinentit) is sown 



Bajra 




with maklia- 

c 



8 

2S0 

PenoiUnria sj^icaiOm 

7 

8 


Tuar ... 


16 

2i)0 

TSar (Os/anus tndteus) is sown 
with jowSr. 


Bico ... 


48 

1,000 

200 

Oryta snttVa. 

9 


Tllli ... 

••1 


Betatmm inilcum. 

10 


Bamtnii 

««* 


290 

1 Gidxitia olifera. 

11 


Eangnl 



200 

Fanicum ifalieum. 

12 


Cotton... 


16 

260 

Qofsifpium indteum. Cotton is pioked 

n. 

Rabi, 





three times. 

13 


Poppy 

•f* 

16 

24 

Paparir somidferwm. Besides cmda 
opium, the produce of the poppy 
seeds, amoontmi; to about 280 lbs. 







por aoroi is also gatheied and sold* 

14 


Wheat... 

•• 

64 

770 

Iritieam aettirim. 

1 


1 (1) Wheat pro- 






dnoed 

irrigation. 

by 






(2) Wheat 

pro- 

64 

820 




dnced without 






1 irri cation 

it) 






1 fiabi land only. 




15 


1 Gram-— 




Oicer artdinunii 



Cl)Sy iriigatioi 

48 

770 




(2)Withoat irri 

48 

260 




gation. 




ffordcum vulgarc, 

16 


Barley... 


64 

960 

17 


Peas ... 


04 

680 

Fisum talivum and arvense. 

18 


Hasur ... 


48 

250 

Ervum lens* 

19 


Sugarcane 

!•< 

3,200 pie- 
ces at Bu- 

lbs. 

3,200 

Saceharum officinamm. 

20 

t 

Linseed 


garcancs. 
' 8 

(gour), 

260 

ZinuBi itsUalisstmum. This Is 



produced without irrigatiou. 
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APPENDIX B. 

ScnsTAST.r. ftfnn TvNr.Acr.Mr.ST l«iv,c*n Dov/tiT Rao Spnu 
ftlttl thfi KAJt-OOT CIIJI.J' t.f Sui TAMiiov,-, Raj Sjsc, 
m 1 thrQ!)t:l> the mitRtation of ?4AjOi5-Gi:Nr,jiAt. Sis 1;?; 
JfAi-COi.M, G.C.15., ami fttnmnltfd by liiin in the ram-' 
the GovKr.KMr.NT 1H20. 

Ili'i Ilic;hncS5 DowUit Rao Simlia for lilntrclf, Ms l.tre? nr‘ 
';uccc''‘‘ors nerccr. to receive from tlie Srctaiaiiow coealry t. fir.; 
atumal tribute of Salim Sabi Kitfitc*; CO, GOD by p:r!c,;.;; 
tiaymcnts a;; follov.'f, tie: — 

1st I’ayrneat of Mudreo hist payable in the lliniltp n’^r'D 
KotUf! «•» «•» ••• *•» ••• llupers lit' ; 

2nd Payment of Jov.arce l:t-t inyabic in the llindtc 
months Pose and Mub, Kup— 12,000 in the for:r,ir ar.d 
Rupee , 12,000 in the latter month ... ... Kujue. Sl.t-v 

3rd Payment of Oonala Itit-t pny.aWc in tlsc Ilii'dre 

moathr. Chryt and By.afl:, Rup'-s 12,000 in the foiairad 
Rupees 12,000 in the latter iv.onlli Kupess 24,C'i' 

Amount of fixed tribute, Salim Sabi ... Rispe*? 

lUs Ilitihnr 't ennaRc-. to ab'.win from all inltrfertnrc a iV. 
aft'airr. of the Scotamhoxv country and frotn x'*.! 

reRard to the r-uccer'.iua to the government of it. Hb. Hi.tl*' s 
further enRaeer. to withdraw all troop . bclonfrtiiB to him fmr’ ils 
Scctamhoxv country, and never in future to tend n mililary fet-* 
into it. 

Kaj SiniT, the Rajali of Seclandnw, cnijaRes for himself, Id* L'r 
and successors, jmnctiially to render to Sindia’f Rovemmcnithca’cri 
mentioned tribute of sixty thourand Salim Sahi RupoK as oh;ri ' 
specified, and it is stipulated that proviiicd, after the :i!>ove-menttn:ri 
payments or instalments have severally become due, a peticsl efl 
month and n half shall elapse, and the whole or .any part of tb 
instalments rdiall remain unpaid, land to the amount of the 
instalment in which a f.tilure in the payment of the whole or a r-V’* 
fliall have occurred, shall be forfeited by Kaj SiiiR and contiact 
alienated from him, his licirs and successors for over, to Ilis IlijS 
ness Dowlut Rao Sindia, his heirs and successors for ever, but str 
amount of land so forfeited shall be deductctl from tbc amount of 
tb'c tribute. 

(A tntc tnonslation.) 

(Sd.) \VM. IJOKTIUVICK, 

Conmiauditig; IJotkar's Horse and aclint; under the orders of 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 

On tbo rccouuucndatiou of Colonel Sir R. C. Shakespear, Kt, 
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and C. B., Agent, Governor-General for Central India, Maharajah 
Jayajee Rao Sindia, of his own free will and accord, by a letter to 
the address of Rajah Raj Sing of Seetamhow, of date 2nd November 
1860, remitted (Rupees 5,000) five thousand rupees of the annual 
tunkha of (Rupees 60,000) sixty thousand payable by this engage- 
ment, the said remission to have effect from Sumbut 1916. 

(Sd.) R. J. Meade, 

Agent, Governor-General for Central India. 
Camp Seetamhow, Hth December, 1863. 

Translation of a Letter from H. H. Maharaja Jayaji Rao 
Sindia, to Raja Raj Singh of Seetamhow, dated 2nd Novem- 

I 

ber 1860 A.D., corresponding with Katik Badi 4th, Sambat 1917. 

Your letter intimating that you have sent your son, Ruttun Sing, 
to Gwalior to make some request in the matter of the tribute has 
been received. Your son has represented that such a reduction may 
be ordered to be made from the amount of the tribute as will make 
you ever grateful to us. Therefore from the tribute which you have 
hitherto paid, Rs. 5,000 a year have been deducted as a favour; and 
the remaining sum of Rupees 55,000 shall continue to be paid by 
you, year by year, according to the stipulated instalments. 






^ailaria State. 




ARMS OF THE SAILANA STATE. 



I 

Arms Gules, a falcon dose argent within a bordurc tenne 
Cr£st: — ^A leopard's head erased sable. SuJ>/>or/ers : — 
Boars argent. 

Motto ; — A’rt hhayam ishai-ntahadashritam. " In the protection of 
the Great tlierc is not the least fear.” 

Noie : — Red is the colour of the State flag, Tenne was given as 
showing tliat they pay tribute to Sindhia. The bird is the 
Panhhani Devi, the tutelary goddess of the Rathors. 


GotraollSr:— («c Ratlam State Gazetteer.) 





CHAPTEE I. 

DESCBIFTIVS* 

Sootion I : — Physical A epcotc. 

Tlie Sailana State is a first-class mediatised State of the Central situation. 
India Ag’ency, under the Political Agent in Malvv.a. It lies on the 
confines of the great Mnlwa plateau, its own western-most district 
being situated in the hilly tract which terminates the Mfdwa plateau 
in this direction. 

The State is called after the chief town, which is said to derive Kamo, 
its name from its position at the foot ( atiana, literally mouth ) of 
the hills { sitailii ). 

The State is made up of numerous scattered portions, which arc Boumlnrics. 
niinglcd in ine.\tricablc confusion with those of the neighbouring 
iitate of Ratlilni, making it impossible to tlcfinc the boundaries with 
any accuracy. DifTcrent sections of the State, however, touch por- 
tions of the Gwalior, Indore, Dhar, Jluibna, Jaora, Bansw-ara States 
and Kusalgarh Estate, the two last being situated in the Rajputana 
Agency. 

The confused nature of the boundaries and the lack of a com- Area, 
plctc survey makes it similarly impossible to give an absolutely 
accurate figure for the area- Approximately the State covers 450 
square miles, the extremes of latitude and longitude being 23° 6' 
and 23° 27' north, 74° 46' and 75’ 17' cast. 

Tire State falls naturally into two sections. Tlie eastern and major xninral tiir!- 
porlion lies on the Malwii plateau. The couDtr>' in this section is fonn- 
cd of wide open rolling plains, with iicre and there the losv flat -topped 
hills common to the Deccan trap area, while the soil is highly fertile 
and the inhabitants skilled cultivators. From the chief town 
westwards, however, llio conditions alter abruptly, the wide open 
downs give place to closely packed lulls covered with scrub-jungle 
.and intersected by numcroiir. water courses; the soil, moreover, is poor 
sand stony, wliilc the Bliils, wlio form the greater part of the inliabi- 
tants, arc very indificrent cultivators. The wliolc of tlio western 
section is covered svilh hills, but none is of any great hciglit, the 
only important pe.ak being that of Kawalakiiamfita ( r,929 feet ) 
wliicii stands near Barmfiwal 23 7 N and 75 10 . On the summit 
stands tlie temple of Duvi. 

Only two rivers flow througli llie Slate, tiic Mahi and 
Malcni. Tlie former rising near Amjlicra in Gwalior flow.s I)v 
Bajr.anggarh village, and then Lal.'ing a westerly course, travenses tlie 
upper confines of Biigar. This riv'cr is used for driDltiug purpose 
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only. The JIalDni rises jnsl sonth of Sailana to™ and taldng a 
westerly course, flows behind the Jflswoiit-tiin'fts palace. Its waters 
are not of .any v.alue for irrigation. The only other stream worthy 
of mention are the Simlnodi which rises at Siinlaoda village 23' 7' 
N and 75" 15' and, after uniting with the Ralnagiri, flows for 13 
miles through the Slate. This Stream is of value for irrigation. 

The Shite lies mainly in the Deccan trap area, and has not yet 
been surveyed. The lully region to the west of the State belongs to 
a ttiict of which the geology is very complicated, and it is quite 
impossible to form an iiccunate idea as to its constitution. 

The vegehition is usually of the ntiture of scrub-jungle with 
species of Grtma, Zisyphiis, Capparis, Carissa, Wood/ordiit as the 
principal shrubs and of Butca, Doiiibax, StercuUa Aiiogessits 
Duehamnia, Aatcitt, Phyllanlhtis as the lc.admg trees; sometimes 
Boswdlia scirata is the principal species, in which case the brush 
wood is much more stuinty. The hcrbiiceous species arc mainly 
Lcgiiuiiiiosic lihe Dcsiitodium, Alysicarpus Crololaria, Boragfiiea 
such ns HcUohopium and Trichodcsiita, Coiiiposiicc, like Piilicaria, 
Biiiiica, Coniocattloti and Lamm. 

Wild animals arc not found in largo numbers, the country, except 
the portion, lying in hilly tract, alTording them but little cover. In 
the plateau section black buck {Aiililopc cervicaprit ) and Clwikara 
(GascIIa bciicti ) arc common, while in the hills lcop.ard and bears 
arc found. 

The birds of the State include all species usually met with in 
Central India. Partridges, sand-grouse, qtuiil, pigeon and the 
common classes of water-fowl are found everywhere. 

Fish, owing to the lack of large rivers and hanks, arc comparatively 
speaking scarce, though Bohu and Sihiml arc found in some 
localities. 

The climate is temperate over the greater part of the State. There 
arc no records for the hilly region. In the hot sc.ason the tempera- 
ture as recorded at Smlana varies on an average from a maximum of 
101" to 97", in the rains from 87° to 75", and in the cold season from 
70° to 60": 

The rainfall in the plains averages 35 inches, and in the hilly tract 
40 inclics. 


* By Mr. E. VredenbArg, Gcologirnl Siin'c;/ of India, 

* By Iiienl.-Col. D rroln, I. U. S., BDUmimI Siintg of India, 
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Section II.— Hiotory. 

(Gcncnlosicftl Tree.) 

Tlie S.iiliinc Clilcfs nre Itutlior RSjputs of the R.itnsiwat or 
Ralnaut bnmdi of Rallam*. Tlicy arc descended from M.Mmrfij.T 
Utl.ni Sinph of Jodhpur ( ^5S^ -95)’, Dalpat Singh, the reventli of 
Ud.xi Singh’s soventeea sons, had a son Mnhcslid.^s, whose eldest 
ron was Ratan Singh. Ratan Singh rose to distinction under Shall 
J.ahan and about IGIS received ccrt.ain lands in Mfdv.a, ultimately 
fixing on the village of Rnthim for his capital, and founding the 
State of this name which hir. descendants still hold ; Ratan Singh 
was hilled at the battle of Ujjain (or Dhannatpur )' near I'atchalv.d 
on 20ih April lf'5S. Ho was t ucceeded by Ram Singh (I65S-S2), 
Sliiv Singh (16S2-S1). Keshoda? (16S-5), and ChhatarwiI, (lOSI). In 
1 70S, Chhatarsal lost hir. eldest wn, I late Singh, and broken down 
by this bereavement retired from all parts in the adniinistmtion 
during tlie next year. 

He had, liowevcr, divided his territory into three sh.ares, his eldest 
Pon Kesri Singh receiving Rallam, Pnatap Singh Kaoli ( Saiklna 
State) and grandsen Hen Sal, the son of Hate Singh, niiamnod. 

Discus'ions at once arc e and Reri S.'d retired to Jaipur leaving 
Jiis/iiglr to the circ of hir. uncle Ktsn Singh. 

At length diffr rencc. b>'tt\>fa Kc n Singh nnd raatiip Singh 
b'Ctimc acute and ended in tlte death of the Ratl.im Chief in I7)f*. 
Kt'ri Singh*!, ron w.as at Delhi at th.j time, Jai bin :h, his younger 
br.dhsr, at once informed linn of the state of afT.iu’ , and the two 
brothers joining fcrccs defi.and Piatap Singh at S.igod (.13’ 13’ 
Js., 75" •}' I£.) tv.o miier-, nnsih-wcst of Rntl.nn. 

The Kaoti ;»F^r formerly held by Pranip Singh now fell to 
Jai Singh. 

Jai Siiigli in 173G left R.aoli .and founded the prc-eiit c.aiiil.tl of 
Saikuia. 

Jai Singh died in 1757, nnd wan siicrccdfd by hir. recond son 
Ja-.w.ant Singh, Devi Singh llu' «>!di*r broiliiT h iving been hilled 
! oine year, prcviou'.ly. Daul.at Singh the ynuiigei.t .as given the 
jiiF'tr of Scinlia. J.acwant Singli died without ir.r.iie nnd wns 
'.ucci-'-ded by bin younger brother A jab Singh (1772-82) who left 
three f.ons. The ehic'.t Molsliam Singh (17.S2-97) iiiiceecded, tho 
two younger brother'. Bhopat Singli and Giminn Singh receiving, 
re'.f.'-rrivcly, tlif Jogirs of Dcolan anti Adwaiiia. The S.ail.'ina 
Slat'! had by this time fallen under M.ar.illia dominion nnd 

r III.. tJi-’ritrroC H-Virim hnte nliouM K- roti*iilt'"l for fttrtlicr liitormnllon, 

» M 1 r.’2 n— as-l*!. 

i IIivTiuVr'i. Tr.iwtr (!:ua**nbi.’) p, .'■>1. 
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much territory had passed into the hands of Holkar and Sindhia He ' 
Chief having become a feudatory of tlie latter. Mokham Singh ata 
succeeded by his son Lachhman Singh (1797-1826), who was ruEng 
during the settiement * of Malwa by Sir John Malcolm. In 1819 an , 
agreement’ was mediated between Lachhman 'Singh and Daulat Uao 
Sindhia, by which the Sailana Chief agreed to pay Rs. 42,000 Salim 
Shahi annually to the Gwalior Darbar, the British authorities gmv 
ranteeing the due payment of the amount. This sum was in 1860 
assigned by Sindhia to the Briti^ Government to defray the cost ' 
of the Gwalior Contingent, and is now paid to the Government of 
India and not to Sindhia, 

Laclihman Singh died in 1826 and was succeeded by his son ' 
Ratan Singh who left no issue and was succeeded by his uncle ' 
Nahar Singh in 1827. Nahar Singh (182742) was followed by his son 
Takht Singh who died in 1850 leaving a minor son, Buie Singh. 

Tile State lemmned under British administration till the disturb- 
ances of 1857, when it was put in charge of Ratan Singh’s widow. 
In aclmowledgment of her excellent services at this time in preserv- 
ing order and furnishing troops, all the members of the Council of 
Regency were granted khilats. In 1859 Dule Singh was granted 
administrative powers. In 1864 the Chief agreed to cede any land 
required for railways, and in 1881 abolished all transit duties on salt. 
In 1884 the Raja, having no issue, adopted Jaswant Singh the eldest 
son of Bhawani Singh of Semlia, who was recognised by 
Government as his heir. By an arrangement dating from early 
days the Ratlam and Smlana Darbars used to le \7 customs [sSyai) 
dues jointly in Sailana State. As may be supposed, considerable 
friction had been caused by the exercise of this right, and by 1887 
the question liad reached an acute stage. In that year at the sug- 
gestion of the political authorities these difficulties were put an end 
to by a fresh arrangement under which the Ratlam Darbar relin- 
quished its right of collection, the Sailana Darbar agreemg to pay 
Rs. 18,000 Salim Shahi, reduced to Rs. 6,000 British rupees, in 2901 
to Ratlam and levy the dues itself, while Ratlam undertook not 
to levy dues on Sailana goods exported to Ratlam, or imported from 
Ratlam to Sailana, In 1887 in honour of the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress all transit dues except those on opium 
were abolished. 

Dule Singh died on October 13th, 1895, and was succeeded by the 
present Chief Jaswant Singh who had been educated at the Daly 
College at Indore. Jaswant Singh succeeded to a State burdened 
with a heavy debt ; this ivas almost paid off, when the disastrous 
famine of 1899-1900 again embarassed the finances. 

Every department of the State has been remodelled and brought 
into consonance with modern requirements by the present Chief. 

' UalcoIra'B Central Miat H-, 206 — SM, 

5 .Appendls A, 
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For hss excellent ndmlnsi Iralion ilurinK tlio ftiminc awl l«s many 
reforms Jaswant Sitiph vrar. presenle<l in 1900 with a Gold Kmstrr-l- 
Jliiul incJali and in 190r was made a Ivnipht Commander of the 
Indian £:npire. 

Jaswasjt Sinpli has five sons Dilip Singh, his heir, Bharat Singh 
Vv'Iio has been adopted to succeed to the guaranteed estate of Mul- 
tlsiin, Mandhata Singh who is jngmfiir of AdwanLa, Kninchandta 
Singh of Jihatorn and A;at Slntru Singh of hforda. lie has al<-o 
three d.iugljters, thi tide -I Brjni Devidra Knnwar has been 
afilanccd to the Mah-itawal Mjaya Singh of Dungarpiir, the second 
B.ipn Shiva Kunwar to Kaji Arjun Singh of Karsingligarh, and the 
third Daxmi Kunwar to Durj.w Sal Singh, Chief of Kliilchipur 
State. 

The SaiSna Chhf Iwar, the Titles of Ilis Higlmcss and R.aja .and ‘hllp*. 
caj'/ys .a salute of II inmr.. 

There art fiftrsn /.'f;;?r..Vrrs in the St.at*', of whom twelve hold on I't.!') itTici. 
a rervice t'-aute and lliree pis'-i''n m.iintenancc grant'.!. Ten arc 
Rathor-!, of whom th.e fir^t twelve given below ate blood tel.Uivcs of 
the Chief. 

Tisf " are tli'-ThalaiM rf .\dw.ini.a, Bh.arora Morda. Sendi.a, B.ar- 
mf'Wnl, R.avts Gl-atw.'.s, K.ari, K.aneri, N.a>.apura, Cluandori.a and 
K'rftra. 

Ti"*;Trgit'.f«r.': of Umnn and Xalltoi arc Songini Rajput > and the 
IhaLiir of Mew-.a-a i.s r. Sf'odi.a. 

.•\tj old teftip!"' •'»* Bilp'nU bears an in'eriptina d.ativl in V.S. 150 (?) 
or I>. 5-M (?). tlip l.v.t figure briri” illtgiMe, the temple of Kaw.al.a- 
l;h.'in''.t.a n>"ar Ifariui'.'-'a! has a record dat^d on V.S. 1151 or 1095 
A.D. At Scmli-a vill.igc th'>ro is .an old J.rin temple which Iv.anj .a 
ftoird dat'd la .‘'.aniv.at 1533 .Siiv.jn Sw.fi 15 (A. D. 1'177) dedicated 
to .‘=aati Nath, hut Iveyond this tlicre are no pl.accs of known arch-co* 
logic.'.! imtcirl.ir.cc. 

Th.** t'“njilc of Kt'larp Ir.v.ar clo'c to Snil.xna town i*. ccrt.unly not 
of .any rrc.it ant! juity, hni if, '.utwtion at the bottom of a deep 
gorge (•' «:mi:,ual, and highly t'icturc* lU". 

Section III.— Popiilnllon. 

(Tfthk-. HI and IV.) • 


Thri'" cmuncrattoa'i of rhe Swtp have t.il.'cii til.aec in Ifi*?!, Ift91, 
K'hl, but i'j the l.r.t onfy were full rfc/irJ nia'le. In tlir. l.v.t coiisu'., 
however, the effect', of the iccenl f.amtnc (lb99'1900) were still 
j!t>j..iri'.*it. 


'Ih" popul-itiort .at / .sph ccii-.u. 
31, 5l.J; 'I'l i .15,731 p.'r^jn: 


h.ar been; /.S?/, 20 , 723 ; m/ 
: itulc., l.',}! 1 and fcnulc., 1.1,037. 


P'mlty nnl 
T.itialion. 
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An increase of 6 per cent, thus took place between 1881 and 1891 
followed by a'decrease of 1834 per cent, in 1901, shewing only too 
clearly the disastrous effects of the great famine. The density per 
square mile at each enumeration was respectively 66, 70 and 57. 
The population is distributed through one town that of Sailana and 
96 villages with 5,967 occupied houses. 

Towhb and 'Strictly speaking no town exists in the State, the population of the 
capital amounting to only 4,255 persons. The average village con- 
tains 224 inhabitants, 89 out of the 96 having less than 500 people 
and only 2 over 2,000 inhabitants. , » 

Allgration. No statistics of migration are available. Of the total population, 
however, 61 per cent, were bom within State limits and 87 per cent, 
in the neighbouring districts of Gwalior, Ratlam and Jaora. 

Vital Btatii- These have only been collected for the last two years, and are not 
very reliable, 

(TableB V & In the Census of 1901 males and females numbered 12,844 and 

Sox and Civil 12,887 respectively, giving practically ICO females to every 100 males. 

coadition. The figures for civil condition are condensed in the table appended : — 



Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried 

9,974 

5,993 

3,981 

Married 

11,409 

5,697 

5,712 

Widowed 

4,348 

1,154 

3,194 

Total ... 

25,731 

12,844 j 

12,887 


Boliglons. Classified by religions 67 persons in every 100 are Hindus, 24 
Animists, 5 Musalmans and 3 Jains. Hindus number 17,193 of whom 
5,900 live in the eastern part of the State, while of the Animists 
4,008 or 16 per cent, live in the Bfipank and Raoti Kamasdarls. 

Language ftnd Lying mainly in Malwa the dialect spoken by the bulk of the 
Literacy. population is the Malwi or Rangri form of Rajastliani used by ^ 
20,159 or 78 per cent,, while 455 persons' or 2 per cent., employ 
the forms of Rajasthani not proper to Central India, and 15 per 
cent. Bhili. 

Oaaiea.Ttibcs The principal castes are Kunbis (2,700), Rajputs (2,100)* and 
and BaecB, gra^hmans (1,700). The BhUs who number 6,300 live in the hilly 
tract to the west of the State, The Rajputs are the principal land 
owners, being either jagifddrs or zamittdars, while the Kunbis are 
the most important cultivating class. 

Oconpntion. The population of the State Is aimost entirely supported by 
agriculture or field and general labour. 
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. Except in the use of the coats and shirts instead of the ansarhhas social 
and kurtas little change is noticeable in the mode of living of the °',Ibisti'o 3 
middle classes. 

Males usually wear a pagri on the head, a coat or atigarkha, a shirt Dim 
or kiirfa and trousers, paijamas, or a dhoti. 

Females wear small sari to cover the head, a small bodice called 
a choli and a ghagra ( petticoat ) ; a jacket or bandt is subs- 
tituted for the choli, and is often worn by the unmarried girls. 

Food consists of wheat bread, vegetables, green if procurable Pood, 
othersvise dry, the latter being eaten especially in summer and 
during rainy season until the green vegetables are obtainable. 

Being mostly agriculturists, the major part of the population rises Daily iHo, 
at daybreak and proceeds to the fields or pasture lands, returning 
just before sunset. 

Houses are generally of mud and either thatched or tiled. In Homes. 
.Sailana a few large houses have been erected by merchants and 
others. The Bhils build rough bamboo shelters thatched with grass 
Local artisans are not well off for want of sufficient employment, 
many articles formerly of local manufacture being now replaced by 
the western manufactured articles. 

Except cholera during the famine of 1899-1900 the State never Poblic Health 
suffered from any severe epidemic till 1903 and 1904 when plague vt.) 
appeared in Sailana and some villages. 

Plague first appeared at Bangrod in January, 1903. The total Pltigue. 
number of cases reported being 1,628 seizures and 1,094 deaths. 

The above figures include the cases which occurred in the town of 
Sailana, during the rainy season of 1904 ; they were 567 seizures 
and 400 deaths. 

No case has occurred in the State since the Last week of April 
1906. 


Detail : — 


yea’’a. 

6eiznro9, 

Death. 

(1902-03) 

210 

129 

(1903-04) 

206 

134 

(1904-05) 

1,182 

819 

(1905-06) 

30 

12 

Total... 

1,628 

1 1.094 



CHAPTER IT. 

EGONOMia. 

(Tables VIl-XV, XXIX and XXX. 

Section I* — Afirlculturo. 

flcncMl. As rcRanls Renoral .TgricultHr.-il chamctcristics the State may be 
conveniently divided into the throe circles of Bimgrod — Sailnna, 
Uilp/inh, and Rnoti. The land in tlic first circle, consists of a deep 
fertile soil free from stones and (rravcl ; the land of the second circle 
is ratlier less fertile, beinu mixed with .a considerable proportion of 
stone and ('ravel, white the land of the Raoti circle, which lies in the 
hilly tract, is slinllow and stony and of very low fertility. The 
prevalent crops of the first and second circles are cram, wheat, cotton 
and poppy. Poppy is sown to a very small extent in the third circle, 
where tlie (irincipal crops arc maize, Uodon, hCtnp.m, util, til and 
some rice and cotton. 

OhrscsoffolL There arc no statistics givinp the .acrcacc of each different class 
of soil. The different soils are loc.'illy hnown as kali ( Idaclt cotton 
soil], lal a red soil, lal-kili a combination of the black and red, 
ilhaititti a brown soil, bhuri a lichl brown soil, intlbnli .a stony soil, 
and t'alal or low-lyinf? ground willt a (;re.at power of rctnininc mois* 
turn whicli bc.irs rice. 

The black soil is snb-divided into two classes according to its ferti- 
lity known ns kali tiHain or best and kiili madhyam or .average. 

The black soil be.ars excellent crops of nil llie onlinary Brains and 
of cotton and poppy, white the red, brown and stony soils .arc only 
used for kodon, kdtiRiid, mil, luar, j'ovtir and til. No diflicnlty is 
experienced in the cuUi\-ation of the soils in the first and second 
circles, but in the third circle, which lies in the hills and is less 
productive, only those patches of land which lie on the slopes at the 
foot of tlie hills can be cultivated. 

Soils arc also classified as addn, miil, rdtikar, bit and rdkhnl. 
Addn is irrinated land Browing two crops, usually a maize crop in .the 
autumn followed liy wheat, (train, linseed, suoar-cane or poppy in the 
sprin{(. ilffl/ is unirriBatcd land used for both autumn and spVing 
crops, Tlie rditkar is irri(;.itcd land capable" of bearing n double 
crop. If the supply of water is not sufficient for the irrigation of 
poppy, wheat or (iritm is sown instead. J3ir land consists entirely 
of grass reserves, while rakhat is the name given to reserved jungle. 

BcMoni'. The agricultural year is divided into two seasons known as the 

kliarl/ or sbuilii, tlic nutuntii se.ison in wliich the staple food grains 
such as maize, jowdr and kodoit iiro sown ; and the rabi or tnihdlii, 
the spring crop in which the more expensive grains such as wheat 
anti poppy are nroivn. 
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Agricultural practice differs in the Malwa and hilly tracts. In the 
Former preparations for the autumn crops commence on the 
3rd : of the light half of the month Vaisakh or ahhatlj as it is 
called. 

t The land is first prepared with a harrow and then ploughed and 
weeded. On the akhatij the cultivators eat food cooked with gttt 
(molasses) after which they commence ploughing. When the sowing 
is over the cultivators worship their implements, and distribute 
parched maize or wheat An auspicious day though not essential is 
usually selected for the commencement of the sowing, the second day 
of every lunar and dark fortnight being always avoided as seeds sown 
during that time are believed not to yield a good crop. 

The usual charge for ploughing a liigha of land in the plains is 
one rupee per plough, while in the hilly tract it varies from one rupee 
and a half to two rupees. 

In the hhanf or autumn crop maize is first sown, while /owdi* 
which requires more moisture is not sown till after a good fall of 
rain has taken place. In the hilly tract the sowings are made only 
after the rains have fully set in and soaked the ground, as the stony 
soil is incapable of bearing grain until well moistened. 

The total cultivated area is 41,800 acres (83,650 bighas'), which 
amounts to 14*5 per cent, of the total area. Of the area cultivated 
3,660 acres (7,320 btghas) are irrigable. No records are available 
giving details for various years. A decrease took place after the 
famine of 1899-1900, which has now been to a great extent retrieved, 
except in the hilly tract 

* 

The fertile nature of the land makes it possible to obtain a hharif 
and rn&t crop off the greater part of the State, 3,696 acres or 11*37 
per cent, of the cultivated area being dwfasli or double crop land. 

It is a common practice to sow two crops which mature at differ- 
ent times, in the same field, though the yield is not so good In either 
case. The most ordinary combinations arc those of maize and urad, 
jowar and mung and tuar and vmng. Poppy and sugarcane are 
also sown together. The return in the case of poppy is not so good 
but the sugarcane is not injuriously affected. 

Strictly speaking no systematic rotation of crops is practised, 
although experience has dictated certain sequences as advisable, 
when practicable, maize is, as a rule, alternated with wheat, gram 
or poppy and sometimes cotton with jowar. 

In tndl land if sesamum, mmg, vrad or cotton are alternated 
with jowar or rice it is said to improve the yield the next year. 

In addn soil poppy or gram is rot.'ited with maize, urad or sau. 
Tobacco sown in adau land is followed by onions. Tobacco, 
however, is very little sown in the State. 
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e A lioJia in < bis Slute is equal to j f acre or 3 Uihas equal to ouc acre practically. 
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Manuring is not systematically practised, partly because tbc 
dung of cattle is so largely used as fuel and for plastering 
houses. It is chiefly used in double crop land (adan) and 
principally with poppy and sugarcane. The manure consists 
generally of village sweepings, the dung of cattle and sheep, and 
ashes. Night soil- is also used as a manure, but only in or near 
towns. Green manure is commonly used in crops of poppy 
salt or wad being sown and ploughed into the soil, while still 
in flower. This is known as sanchitr or tiradcltur, Artiflcial 
manures are unknown. 

Twenty-five cart loads of manure are obtained from twenty-five ■ 
head of cattle in a year. 

The soil over the greater part of the State is very retentive of 
moisture and none of the crops except poppy, sugarcane and garden 
produce require artiflcial irrigation. When water is available, how* 
ever, wheat, barley and maize are occasionally Irrigated. 

Rust igeywa) is the commonest form of blight. Locusts and 
rats also do much damage especially in years in which the rainfall 
has been scanty, and no destrnction of the young animals takes 
place. After the drought of 1899-1900, rats swarmed in all the fields 
and did much damage to the crops in 1900-01. 

Hail occasionally causes damage, and in 1905 severe frosts, unpre- 
cedented in Malwa. entirely destroyed the poppy and gram crops and 
much of the wheat. 

The implements are few and simple, the most important being 
the hal or plough, bahhhar or harrow, harpa or dora a small harrow 
used for passing down growing crops, the nai a hollow bamboo sur- 
mounted by a funnel used for sowing seeds, pharak a similar imple- 
ment having two funnels, dardta, a siclde, ttana a knife, used for 
incising poppy heads and the chharpala nstd for scraping off the 
juice from the heads. 

The total area under cultivation is 42,000 acres (83,650 6igfms), 
of which 28,500 acres ( 57,000 btglias, ) are under khanf and 13,500 
acres ( 26,600 bighas) under rabi crops. 

Although the greater part of the cultivated land is capable of 
bearing two crops, the average area under du/asft is 3,690 acres. 

The principal food, grains sown at this season sxejowdf [SargJnint 
vulgarc ), mahha or maize {Zea mays), wad ( Phascolus radiatiis), 
chaola {DolieJius sinensis), kdngni ( Pauicum italicitm), kodra or 
kodou ( Paspalum stoloniferum ) , rice (Oryza sativa), til ( Sesa- 
nnini indicum), ramcli (JOuizotia oleifera,) mntigpJiali [Arachis 
Tiy^ogcs), filar (Ctrjaitns tndfctis), niuiig (Pliascalus iitwigo). In 
the hills sdmli and mdl arc the most important grains soivn. 

The autumn crops are sown in June as soon as rains commence. 
Maize, jowdr, til, wad and tmr are twice weeded and the dora 
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is passed down the standinRcrop, while I:oclra,l!ait(<nt and saiiili arc 
only weeded. 

Maize, sawli and inal are reaped at the end of the rains, the other 
crops booff gathered in November and December. 

The chief food-grains at the rabi are wheat ( Triiicum ms/iviim), KaW crops, 
{iram (CiccraricliHtiNi) , barley {,Hordcumvulgarc),n:asfir {Ervtim 
lens), pea (Latliynis saiiviis). 

The spring crops are sown in November, gram and masiir are 
gathered in February and the remainder by the end of March. 

The average quantity of seed required in the plains per btdha 
, is as given below : — 

If niakha and urad arc sown together, makka requires 5 seers 
and tirad 2} seers of seed. If they are sown separately, makka 
requires seers and urad 10 seers per biRha. If jovear, muiiR 
and Ifidr be sown together Joredr requires 2 seers and mutiR and 
/liar li seers each. Til and Rdmlilli each require 1 J seers, cotton 
5 seers, rice S seers, gram 15 seers, hemp 20 seers and peas 5 seers 
per btRlia, These arc all sown separately. When whc.-it and lin- 
seed arc sown together, wheat requires IG seers and linseed 4 seers 
of seed. If they ore sown scpaiatctyi wheat requires 20 seers and 
linseed G seers. 

The average yield per btRha is ns follows; 
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Mds. in the plains and 


about 23 in the hilly tract. 


In the' hilly tract 25 per cent, more seed is required to give the 
same outturn. Of the grain most sowm in the hilly tracts kanRU* 
and nirtf each requires 2i seers of seed, samli 5 seers and kodrit 
3 seers to the b'Rha. 

In the case of maize the heads only are cut off, while jowdr is Boaping. 
cut down with the stalhs. The c.irs arc dried and trodden out by 
bullochs and the grain winnowed. Wheat, gram, linseed, etc,, arc 
pluchcd when dry, the rest of the process being the same as with 
jouidr. 

The subsidiary crops grown arc i—lfiar, t/ifntg usually sown 
with jowar, urad with uiakka and iiiasfir. 
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Oil seedi. 


Tibres. 


Poppj. 


Qatdoa 

prodace. 


Betel 


The chief oil-seeds are 13(607 acres), wwliHf ( 219 acres) and 
linseed (250 acres). These crops are not extensively sown 
however. 

Cotton (2,166 acres), san (230 acres) and ambari are sown to 
a small extent only, the last two being chiefly sown as a green 
manure. 

This valuable plant covers 2,268 acres on an average. The 
soudngs during the last five years being 1900-01, 2,482 acres ; 
1901-02, 612 acres; 1902-03, 2,268 acres ; 1903-04, 2,724 acres; 
1904-05, 601 acres; 1905-06, 845. 

It is sown in November often together ivith sugarcane though 
in this case the yield of opium is not so good. The sugarcane ‘ 
which comes to maturity nine months later is not, however, much 
affected. The poppy fields are carefully manured mther vrith green 
manure or village sweepings. The seed is sotvn in small square 
beds, and carefully watered. In all seven or nine waterings are 
given. When ripe the heads are scarified with a three-pronged 
implement called a iiam and the juice collected in little linseed 
oil and sold as crude opium or c/rife to the manufacturers chiefly 
at Ratlam. 

The average cost of cultivating a &ig/nt of poppy land is about 
Rs.30. 

Rs. a. p. 

... 0 8 0 
... 3 0 0 
... 9 0 0 . 
... 4 0 0 
...13 0 0 


29 8 0 


... 35 0 0 


... 5 8 0 

Hemp for the manufacture of bhang and charas is not grown in 
the State. 

The ordinary vegetables and fruits cultivated are gourds of many 
kinds : cabbages, onions, carrots, egg-plants, {Solaimm inehngem), 
muri ( Fceniculumiianmosi ), methi ( Ttigonella fanum grtBcum ), 
mango, custard-apple, plantain, shaddock and various figs, melons, 
and limes. 

A betel leaf plantation in the Chanratu 'rillage of the Bilpank 
tahsil, covers about three higAds of land. The land is cultivated, 
one year, the plant firing for two years and giving produce, the soil 
being allowed to remain fallow during-thc third year, being again 
cultivated in the fourth year. 


Seed ••• •• 

Weeding 

Watering 

Incision and collection. 
Revenue on land 


Sale of chflc t** •»» 

Profit to cultivator ••• 
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The betel leaf is exported to the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. The garden has a great name and merchants from Delhi 
visit the garden to purchase these leaves. 

Sugarcane is cultivated on 20 acfres (40 bighas), often in conjunct- Sagorcanc. 
ion with poppy. The cost of planting a bigha is about Ss. 75, the 
receipts amounting to Rs. 90. It takes, however, twelve months 
to reach maturity. 

Sugarcane is sown in the months of November and December. 

The crop is cut down the next year in the same month in which 
it was so^vn. It is irrigated continuously up to the end of March 
and then four times a month until break of the monsoon. It is 
again irrigated at the close of the rains, twice a month, until the 
crop is cut. 

No real progress has as yet been made either in the introduction Piogiess. 
of new implements and seed or the treatment of soils. 

In 1899-1900 wheat from Central Provinces was used as seed Hewseed. 
and grew as. well as the local Malwa seed. Himalayan mmze was 
also sown in the State garden and in a few places in the district. 

The experiments lyith Himalayan maize seed proved successful, 
but as the crop ripens late its sounng has not been extended. 

Irrigation is mainly confined to poppy and sugarcane and garden inigatioB. 
produce which cannot be grown without it, but is, when available, 
also used on crops of barley, miingphaJi, vtethi ( Trigonelkf fasnwm- 
graecttm) onions, wheat, gram and peas. 

The principal sources of watersupply are wells, tanks and orhts Bouees. 
The usual lift used is the charas. The State possesses in khalsa 
land 43 baoris, 66 pakha or masonry wells, 287 kachcha wells, 29 
masonry orhts, 79 kachchi orhts and 6 tanks. The cost of irrigating 
a bigha of land is about Re. in the plains and Re. H in the 
hilly tracts. 

Injdgtr lands 12 berons, 25 masonry wells, 349 kackchavieOs 
167 orhts and one tank exist. 

The cost of digging wells varies vrith the nature of the soil, Cost of wclb. 
The average cost for digging an unsteened well is on the plateau 
Rs. 125 and in the hills double that sum, while fora masonry well 
the average is Rs. 500 in the plateau and in the hilly tract Rs. 700. 

The water is divided into khara (strong sweet), miiha (sweet) and 
mora unsweet ). The khara variety is preferred for sugarcane; 
mitha is good for all crops ; and ntora b suitable for poppy. 

The total area irrigated is 3,66 1'5 acres. In comparison with 
former days the area irrigated is said to be steadily increasing. 

No cattle statistics are available. No special local breeds exist. Cattle. 

The well-known Malwi cattle are bred by all cultivators, but no 

regular breeding establishment is kept up and no care is taken to 
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preserve purity of stock. BufTaloos, sliecp and goats arc similarly 
reared throughout the State, and here and there horses and 
ponies. 

The average price of a pair of plough bullocics is Rs. 60. 

Diseases. The commonest cattle diseases are zaharbad which affects the tliroat 
of the animal and often the testicles and penis ; kamcri, a kind of 
gout, which affects the joints of the legs and the roots of horns, 
causing the horn to hang do^vn ; if the disease affects the loins or the ' 
joints of the legs the animal becomes unfit for work ; Khnrsdda 
( foot and mouth disease) or ulceration and worms in the hoofs, an 
epidemic disease. Kanharian, cramp in the joints, which makes 
the animal restless and uneasy and is often fatal ; chhalli, rheuma- 
tism ; andpUaipra or pnetunonia. 

In treating Jaharbad, Kamcri, chhalli and phaipra the affected 
part is burnt with a red hot iron called a ddghdcna or cautery. 

In the treatment of Kanbatian a circular line is made with a red- 
hot iron cound the body, from, the face to the haunches. 

In cases of kliursdda, powdered bd leaves, brick dust and the 
hair of a man are mixed together and the preparation thrust into 
the affected parts. 

fAsiaMiande. Pasture land is ample. In the hilly tract there are large grass 
areas. No difficulties are experienced in an ordinary year in 
feeding cattle. Even in the famine year fodder was sufficient in 
tlie jungle reserves. In an ordinary year the supply of karbt 
(dried yoTOffr stalks) and hay is more than, sufficient, the villagers 
being able to sell karbl and hay after meeting their own ^vants. 

OMtio fairs. Cattle are sold in the weekly markets held at Semlia and Dangrod 
on Saturday and Friday respectively. 

AgricnUnral classes of agriculturists are Kunbis, who form 11 per 

papnlation. cent, of the population. Holdings are never large, the average area 
cultivated by one man being about 15 biglias. 

Indebtedness. Almost all cultivators are in debt usually to local bankers who in 
most cases act as tipdars or securities for the revenue of a certain 
number of agriculturists to whom they advance seed and money. 
Bad years and no idea of saving money arc responsible for the 
general indebtedness of the cultivators. 

The mortality in the late famine has made the supply of field 
labourers inadequate and has caused a shrinkage in the area sown 
especially with rabi crops which require more care and a good supply 
of labour. About 38 per cent, of the land is still lying fallow as the , 
cultivator cannot venture to sow when he is unable to count on a 
sufficiency of labour for the harvesting. 

Taktovi, To remedy this state of affairs and also to free the cultivator from 
the exorbitant demands of local bankers the State now makes , 
iakkdi'i advances, to the poorer eultivatws of kfidlsd villages. This 
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Islcnown as hlj or seed tahkavi ; wMIe the advances of grain which 
are made to poor cultivators during the rains for food are called 
Jihad iakkdvi. Bail talthdvi consists of loans granted for the 
purchase of animals. 

The last two are generally given in the month of Asarh (June), 
while the seed iakkdvi is given in October and November. The 
advances are recovered at the harvests. Interest when taken in kind 
is levied at the rate of i of the quantity granted, and in cash 
at twelve rupees per cent, per annum. 

If the cultivator fails to pay the advances within 12 months an 
additional charge at the rate of 25 per cent, is made for each year 
of arrears, on seed iakkdvi only. 

Section II Bente, Wages and Brices- 
(Tables XIII and XIV). 

.The land being all possessed by the Daibar. the contributions of 
cultivators are revenue and not rent. 

The rates for cash wages for skilled and uskilled workmen are Wsgcii, 
given in the table. 

The wages for agricultural operations are usually paid in kind. 

For weeding maize or jtmdr 1| seers of grain are given per man 
per diem. For cutting maize seers ; for cutting and gathering 
jovidr heads 2k seers i for gathering gram or wheat 4^ seers weight 
of the plants. Poppy operations are paid in cash ; for incising pods 
ll anna daily and some opium is also given weighing aboat two 
tolas and worth 2^ annas. 

The 'wages shewn above are given in a normal year. A Jidli or 
permanent servant of a cultivator or land o\vner, who assists in 
sowing seeds and does other miscellaneous work, receives monthly 
pay which amounts to about 2 annas per day, while temporary 
servants or day-labourers receive from tliree to four annas a day from 
October till the end of rabi harvest. 

Wages for gathering cotton are paid in two ways, either three 
annas a day per head or it is given on contract at ten annas per 
maund of picked cotton. 

In the famine of 1899-1900 wages fell, weeding operations being 
paid at the rate of one seer of maize or jowdr per day per man, 
the low rate being due to the large numbers demanding employment. 

The prices of food grains are given in table XIV. FtIoob. 

The indebtedness of the cultivator has been already remarked on 

The famine of 1899-1900 has left the cultivators worse off than Mnterial con- 
usual, and 'would have been in many cases unable to carry 
their operation but for the assistance afforded them by the Darbar. 
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The Inndlord class wa*! also left in poor circumstances owing to 
dilTiculty experienced in the collection of the revenue of thdr 
holdings. 

The field labourer lias, of late years, profited materially by high 
wages in hind and cash, but ns he has not learned to save he has 
derived no permanent benefit from his increased earnings. 

The merchant on the other hand lias gained largely by the improved 
administration introduced by tlic present Chief and is yearly increas- 
ing in prosperity, 

Scotlonlll ForcBta- 
(Table IX). 

Strictly speaking there is no forest hand in the State, but tlie lulls 
of the Saitana and Raoii labsiU arc covered with Gtunted''jungle. 

Since 1901-02 seme forest hand in the Saihana (alisil lias been 
made rSkhal or reserved. The small v.alue of the forests obviates 
the necessity for a separate staff, and the forests arc in charge of the 
kamasdan of the tahsil in which they stand. For the protection of 
the rakbal at S.aihana three forest patrols keep watch over the 
khalstt portions. 

The two portions of forest area falling in khalsa territory arc in 
charge of the Mtsilddr of S.ailnn.a towai, wliilc llic rest which lies 
in (he jdgir of Kotra is under the ;dgirdSr. In the rttklial In 
Sailana MisU (he following trees arc preserved : .vrig [Tccloim 
grmidi!i),sddad (Teminalia hmenlosa), shisham (Daibcrgiir sfssii), 
iiidi [Tamarindiis mdica), vmbua (Bassia hli/oUa], mango am 
[Nangifera iiidha), liiiaeh (Ougeiiiia dalbergiaides), kkair {Acacia 
catechu), kaveria {Ixora fiatvijlora), rohan {Soyttiida febrifuga), 
jdmuii (Eugenia Jaiiibolatut), dhaora (Atiogeissim lalifolia) and b.am- 
hoos (Dcudrocalainits strictus) and others. Tlicsc trees arc not 
nllowcd to lie cut down without the sanction of the Darbar. Tlic 
produce is taken by the State but a certain proportion is given free to 
cultivators for the construction of huts nnd ngricaltumi implements. 

The forests of Faoti, Bajranggarh nnd Dcoliin where there arc 
considerable (taels covered with trees and grass, arc used for cutting 
fuel and timber and for grazing. 

All forest land is open to the public for grazing purposes. 

The reserved forest area amounts to 675 acres open forest 
to 24,005 acres nnd grazing lands 82,872 acres. No income is 
derived by the State from forest produce. Except in the raklial, 
the jungle land is open to the public who cut down timber nnd sell 
the fruit, lac, gum, nnd wood, free of all dues. The Bhils of the 
hilly tract make n livelihood by collecting and selling jungle 
produce. 
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List of the commonest forest trees. 

Sag, Teak {J'ectotia grandis). 

Kavra {HoUarrheiia antidysenterica). 

Sadad (Teriitinalia tomentosa). 

Rohan {Soymida febrifuga). 

Bamboo {Dendracalamus stHcius) and others. 

Haldu {Adina cardifolia). 

■ Salar (Shorea robusta), 

Nim {Melia indica). 

Shisham {Dalbergia sissu). 

Garmoro or AMALTAS {Cassia fistula). 

Mohini {Odina xoodier). 

Karam {Anthocephalus cadamba). 

Bia {Pteraearpus marsupium). 

Kauria {Ixora paroiflora). 

Garario {Cleistanthus collinus), 

Khajur {Phoenix Silvestris). 

Mango {Mangijcra indica). 

‘ Jamun {Eugenia jamboilana). 

Kadangi {Stephegyne panifolia). 

Bor {Zizyphiis jujuba.) 

Gular {Ficus glomerata). 

Iftirondi {Carissa carandas). 

Khimi {Mimusopo hcxandra). 

Phaiper {Gardenia latifolia). 

Khakra {Butea frondosa), 

Karanj {Pongamia glabra). 

Khar^var {Ficus aspernJa). 

Marethi or Aonla {Phyllanfhus cinblica) 

Gadhapalas {Erythrina indica and subcrosa). 

Kanthor or 

Billa {Aegle niarmelos). * 

Dhaora {Anogeissus latifolia). 

Saras {Albizzia lebbek). 

Khejra {Prosopis spicigera). 

Hewan {Acacia leucoplilcea). 

Dhaman {Grewia tilia folia). 

Timm {Diospyros tomentasea). 

Tinach {Ougeinia dalbergioides). 

Anjan {Hardwickia binata). ' 

Babul {Acacia arabica). 

These are mostly used in making agricultural implements. The 
wood of dhaora is used specially in making the axles of carts ; of 
the hevan for the yoke ; timru and tinach for the udai or pole, 
which connects the cart with the yoke ; anjan for the wheels ; 

^ Ab its leaves arc offared to the nod MaliadeT, the Bblls hold it eacfcd and 
do not use its wood for fuel. The fruit is used as medicine. 


Characteris- 
tic trees. 
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Grasses, 


(, Table XII> 


babia for wheels of carts, and also for the body of the balthar, hal, 
and of carts. Dhaman wood is used for the thala which supports 
the pulley in wells. The fruit of the tw/K is eaten, audits wood 
used for making the ihala of wells, the ghatar (Schreibera swieten- 
oides), is used for making fences. The Subes of the se$mil {Bombax 
mcrlabaricum) are used in extracting juice of sugarcane in the sugar- 
cane presses. 

The liliair (.Acacia caiechu) is usedfor making agricultural imple- 
ments while catechu is obtained from its bark and used in tanning. 
The fruit of the aonla is used for washing the hair of the head, 
and in making sweet preserves- The maliua (Passia latifolia) is 
one of the most valuable of these trees, its blossoms being used for 
distilling country liquor, while its oil is given to cattle. The fruit 
also is eaten, and the wood is used as timber. 

The fruit of the bahera [Terminalia beUrica) is used in dyeing 
stuiTs and skins and also as a medicine. The wood of hhiriii (lilimii- 
sops hexandra) and dudi (Wrightia tomeiitosa) are used for making 
wooden toys, such as tops, child's comforter {chHsni)fardniakis used 
for thatching roofs. 

Sandal (Santalaiii abbttin) is used for timber and its essence 
in making caste marks on the forehead. 

The fruit of the Kathata (Zizyplms xylopyra) and Kachnar (Ba»- 
litm'a variegata) are used as vegetables by the poorer classes. 

Ufoitkff or ghater (Schriehera swic/cwofvorfes) wood is used for mak- 
ing the pestle (Idt) of oil presses, while the bar (Ficus indica), ptpal 
(Ficus fcligiosa), and gtilar (Ficus glonierata'), are used for the blmnt, 
or body of the press. While «««/»' (Asparagus filiciiters,) when dry, 
is used as medicine. 

Many useful grasses are found, the most important being rtisa, 
(Andropogon), satiidn, bekria, bans, gudaria, sairan, pnnian, ioli 
bharola, garela, bhalki, gadela, sukli, bagdi, putich-bhadra, Gutidia 
and lapria. The seeds of sdmdn (Panictim) and bekria, are used 
as food especially in famine time, and kdns, gudaria, and rfisa for 
thatching huts, and the remainder as fodder. 

During the famine all restrictions were removed, and preserved 
forests were also thrown open to the public- 

Section 17.— Mines and Minerals. 

(Toblo XII. ) 

There are no known minerals deposits of any value in the State 
but it is possible that the hilly region may possess minerals of 
commercial importance. Basalt is found in all parts but is too hard 
for use, except in plinths, lining wells, etc. A quarry of sandstone 
is worked at Titri C23‘’16'N. — 75" 6'E.) and the stone is exported to 
Ratlam where it is used for building houses. 
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Sandstone quarries formerly existed also at Kaneri, Lalihia, and 
Rupakhcra in Bilpank but they were closed a few years ago. 

The quarry ac Lakhia was worked by the Godhra-Ratlam Railway 
when the line was being constructed. Since its completion the 
quarry has been lying idle. 

Section V.— Arts and Manufactares. 

(Table SI.) 

Only the usual coarse country cloth {Khadi) and blankets are 
made in a few villages in the Sailana, Bangrod and Bilpank tahsils. 

Tyhddi is especially woven at villages where Balais and Bhambis 
live ; and blankets are made by Gadris. 

A great decrease has taken place in the output of these articles 
owing to the importation of machine made cloths. 

Cotton is spun in the Sailana and the Bilpank tahsih ; especially 
at Baimawal where there are many handiooms. Dyeing and printing of 
imported cloths is carried on at Semlia by Muhammadan 
chhipas. Formerly tlie al (Morinda tinctoria) dye produced at the 
GhatuTis, Gunawad and Semlia villages was used by these chhipas 
but during the last five or six yearn aniline dyes imported from 
Bomabyhavc been substituted. 

The usual country utensils of metal and pottery and lac bangles 
are made in all large villages. 

A ginning factory was started by Bbau Sardarmal in November Faetoriea, 
1892, but the owner became bankrupt and absconded in 1896. 

A Steam weaving factory called the Malwa Weaving and Manufac* 
taring Company, has been started, (IStli August, 1906) at Sailana 
by Messrs. Gumanji Jav.aliirlal of Faitabgarh which exports ^egris 
to neighbouring States and district. 

Section VI : —Commerce and Trade- 

Commerce has never been very flourishing in Sailana owing to 
want of communications, although conditions have improved since 
the railways were opened. To encourage trade all transit duties 
(rdliaddrl) were abolished in 1887 by Raja Dale Singh. 

In the famine of 1899-1900 to furOicr facilitate and encourage 
trade all import and export duties on staple food grains were abol- 
ished. This famine [taught the people that it was fatal to confine 
their trade to Ratl.am only and have no connection with British 
Districts as tl)ey found themselves limited to a single source of 
supply, which was already strained to the utmost. 

The principal articles of export are crude opium, unrefined cotton, Exports and 
food grains to a small extent, til, linseed and opium seed. Imports. 

The chief imports arc salt, sugar, kcrosiuc oil, gut, cloth and 
cotton seed. 
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Firms. 
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The chief .markets and trade centres are Sailana, Semlia, Bilpank 
Bangrod, Barmawal, and Baoti. Traders purchase grain, etc., from 
the cultivators and export it. Cultivators have usually bypothe* 
cated the proceeds of the harvests to their tipddrs who sell the 
produce to merchants from the trade centres. 

Trade is carried on by Brahmans, Banias andBohoras, the former 
two dealing in opium, cloth and grain, the latter in groceries, spices 
and hardware. 

Trade passes to Gujarat and Bombay by the Namli, Runija and 
Naugawan stations on the R.njputana-klalwa Railway and the 
Bangrod and Raoti stations of the Bombay Baioda and Central India 
Railway. The chief mediums of exchange are the British rupee, 
huttdis and money-orders ; currency notes are but little used. 

With Bhils barter is common, jungle produce snch as wax, gum, 
lac, timber and fire-wood being exchanged for cloth, grain, liquor, 
and necessaries, 

Bohora Abdulji Alimohamed, Yusufali, Abdulji Taycb Khan, 
deal in sundry articles, from Bombay. Magniram Gordhandas 
Rakhabdas Kesriraal and Shivanarain Lakhmidas, deal in cloth 
and sundry articles. Bbagirath Kotbari, Pannalal, Ranka Onkar, 
Rakhabdas Pannalal, deal in cloth importing from Bombay, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, jawareband, Dhuiji, Jamnalal 
Chandalia and Bhagiratb Bhandari, deal in staple food grains and 
sundry articles. 

From Bombay doth and kerosine oil tire imported, turbans from 
Delhi, salt and cotton seeds from Khandesh and sugar and giir from 
the United Provinces. 

Crude opium is exported to Ratlfun and Indore, oUier articles to 
Gujarat and Bombay. 

The weights and measures in ordinary use are given below : — 

The weights used are the same as in British India with the two 
exceptions given. 


For weighing ar tides of trade and manufacture such ns sugar 
cotton, metals, molasses, oil, ghi, etc., the following weights arc in 


4 Chhatdks 
16 Chliatdhs 
10 Seers 
4 Dharis 
12 Mauitds 
100 hldnis 
100 Manasas 


— 1 Pao. 

= 1 Seer*, 

= 1 Dtiari. 

— 1 Natnid, 

— 1 Maiif. 

= 1 Mafiasa, 

= 7 Kamsa, 


1. This Is a inclxha Ecor equal to 3!)$ BrilSEli rufccs about 1 lb. Tbo paila seer 
of British India is equal to 2 lbs. 

2. The weights from this polal arc the same ns is British' Istlin where 6 jKiih 
mnusds b equal to 1 Ji/dni, 
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Locally the fields and lands are usually measured by blslias. • Moiwurcs bj 
20 Biswas = 7 Bigha. 

iS- {nearly 2 Btghas) = lAcrc. 

Two methods of reckoning the time of day are in vogue. The Mensntes of 
English method by which the day and night make 24 hours and the 
oriental method in which time is measured by the kachclti ghart^ 
which is equal to 24 minutes. One whole day and night is divided 
into 8 prahars, 4 prahars falling in the day and four in the night. 

60 Vipals — 1 Pal, 

60 Pals = 1 Gharl. 

But the duration of prahars changes according to the season with 
the length of the day or of the night. In blalwa the length of a 
prahar varies from 6 to 9 gliaris. 

Formerly, the State financial year commenced from Bhadon Badi 
1st: i’C., the day following the full moon of Sato/rn. In Samvat 
1908 (a. D 1S52) the commencement of the financial year was fixed 
from the entrance of the sun into the constellation of Leo known as 
the Sinha Sankrant, but in 1858 the old method was again adopted. 

In order to make it agree as nearly as possible with the Christian 
months and dates since in 1897 the oilidal year has begun on the 
first of August Avhich usually falls on or near Bhadon Badi Ist. 

The Vikrama Samvat as used in ordinary computation commences 
from 1st Chait Sttdi or about 5 months before the financial year, 
thus in 1906 the financial year commenced oa August 1st while 
the Vikrama Samvat year 1963 began on March 25th. 

Section VII Means of Communication' 

(Table XV). » 

.The Rajputana-Malwa and the Godhra-Nagda-Ujjain-Ratlam Rallirars. 
branch of the Bombay Baroda and Central India, both traverse the 
State. No stations on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway fall within 
State limits, but Sailana to'wn is connected by a metalled road 
with Namli station on that system. On the Godhra-Nagda-Ujjain- 
Ratlam branch the stations of Raoti with N.imli station and Bangrod 
fall within the State, while those at Bilpank, N.imli and Runija 
though just beyond the border are also useful. 

The effect of the railway was very noticeable during the famine of 
1899-1900, grain being imported in large quantities from the United 
Provinces. 

Though prices rose to 150 per cent, above the ordinary rates, there 
is no doubt they would have risen far higher, but for the railway. 

The opening of railways has not as yet produced a noticeable 
effect in the speech or religion of the people. 

Only two roads arc metalled. One is the feeder road from Namli Roads, 
station to the town of Sailana, a distance of about 10 miles, which (TnMo XV), 
was constructed and is still maintained by Government. 
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The other is the Mhow-Nimach high road, also constructed and 
maintained by Government, which passes near Semlaoda, Bilpank 
and Mewasa. 

Damms (carts) drawn by a pair of bullocks arc used by passengers 
conveyances between Sa(lana and Namli station and country chhakrds 
for transporting goods along all roads. 

Two Public Works Department inspection bungalows are situated 
in the State, one at Saiiana at the end of the feeder road from NdmG 
and the other at Mewasa between Jaora and Namh on the Mhow- 
Nimach road. 

Imperial post offices have been opened at Saiiana, Bangrod and 
Raoti, There is no State postal system. The only telegraph offices 
are those at the railway stations of Bangrod and Raoti within State 
limits and at Namli 10 miles from Saiiana town and at Naugawan 
about two miles from Bilpank village. 

Section VIII Famine. 

(Table XXX). 

As the crops are entirely dependent on timely rainfall, a failure of 
the rains always means scarcity or famine. 

The only famine which the State is known to have experienced is 
that of 1899-1900. 

Rain fell plentifully in June and the first week of July, when over 
11 inches had been recorded, prospects were good and grain cheap, 
wheat selling at lOj- seers per rupee and maize and other grains at 
about 24 seers. At the end of July the rain suddenly stopped only 
19 cents of scattered rain falling during August. Prices at once 
began to rise, the rates in October being, wheat 8f and maize and 
gram 9 seers each. The kharif crops yielded a very poor out-turn 
only SO per cent, of the maize crop being received. No rain fell in 
October and famine soon declared itself. 

It was then necessary to talce measures to cope with the calamity. 
The local grain dealers, contented themselves with importing such 
grains as they could obtain from Ratlam, where the market was daily 
getUng stiffer and prices were rising rapidly. The Bhils and even 
the peaceful cultivators, who had lost all means of subsistence, were 
driven to committing crimes. In Raoti armed bands of Bhils from 
Kusalgarh and Jhabua were raiding in all directions, and the regular 
and irregular forces of the State available for Raoti could with 
difficulty keep order. Cattle were, moreover, dying from starvation, 
while large numbers were lolled by the Bhils for food. At the same 
time emigrants from Marwar and other places streamed into the State 
in numbers. 

By December 1899 in Raoti and Bajranggarh people were already 
subsisting on flesh and such roots and fruit as could be found in the 
jungle. Steps were at once talten by the Darbar tc replenish the' 
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grain stock, the State itself importing grain from Cawnpore and other 
places, thus affording a practical lesson to the local dealers that grain 
could be imported even from a distance at a margin of profit ; and at 
the same time abolishing the import duties (sayar) and enhancing the 
duty on export. Relief works were opened at t^venty-four khalsa 
villages and nineteen jagirdar's villages under the supervision of the 
State. These relief works afforded relief to 10,992 units out of the 
total population of 31,000 souls. The total cost amounted to 
Rs. 42,337. Of this sum Rs. 2,891 were distributed in gratuitous 
relief ; considerable sums were also given by the Chief in charity from 
his private purse. In addition to these measures loans amounting to 
Rs. 23,069 were awarded to jdgirddrs and others. 
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(Tub*-'. xvi-x\'vn). 

Section I.— Atlministrnlion. 

In r.irly d.iys tbf ChW brinri) O’.it li unlij'tn Mrt'fs 

\vh<i v,f!f i!;ri’. b'ft to tbpif oiviulcvir* . nntl ii.i'So v.h.V, {Jji-vrrr-.iMt-'.t 
of tlif ctiltivnSofj. Oil ;!i.‘ni- 5 v"atAiiccof Sii.: ,Jii liiot 

<'c:it«iry nnttf rs «Iii! tr.; uiiprovo ii\ ili.* Ia-t. y iIi;'''. r* ntlr<! il,.. 
Cliirf wi'ri* in tmii rnR''!*-d from tlir siretn!'-.! vi;!* Tiiflin! 
rnpiilly went oiil o! i i;UivAtii>:i, .ir I J*-,'* fr.n'!'. >i!;y no 
forin of .Tliiiiiii^irAtii-a rxi'itrj. Afirr 11;.“ rr-n-rASion r ? r.rc iSic 
K'.ntr W.in to rr<.tT.tT :tv jv.'iti' n, loit it V. ».V I'li* till ill' jnirii'Hv 
of Kiiji'i Diilr i>in,:li ifut tli- .•'i.!:iiiii!..tt.tti‘.'i. iTi.'.rbTi' :y v.,i'i tf; ;ii‘.;;'’My 
ovi ih.MiU.<l iir,:! rttj utter. ti! iiwJ- to inlf."vbiC' ft ' > 'I -ni I-;..' eil on t!‘M 
in !<titi.'>!i Indsn. 

Tim tirc'.'fst Cl'ii-f hit' riiti!(i\ {c-m<.“lrlW ilm .ndminiftrat!'''? nuJ 
Inir.iybJ it ni l.nt .i>i jx.'....Wcint<)r.i;!(rm<-.'i: viit't iT'.pd(‘!sir."'ditiot!'', 

Tlir Chmf i‘. t’lf b'.vlof llm Hdinini'tr.tiicn und tlm (nReijn! 
niitlii'tity t.) wlt'im rrfetente »*. m.Mic la nil ivitlrt's of r'n't.t! 
ndtiiiiiisiT.tiioii. Im i*. tim tiiMl Cduf ! of in r.‘I rtvil c. 

Hi', rridtiiial jvnver. nte. liawfvrt, limitctl, witb rrtt .in p;ovi'‘.<', 
to tht)..'’ of a ju.lf’c imdrr llir Ctiininnl !’f./:cilnre C".!!?. 

Thfi Cliicf i'. »'."!■ ted by hi'. Div-mo who is the ptiacitvnl m.' ttivr 
ofnC'T fp'iiniJtiblc for ifcn jifiiptr wntkini; of the vnri'iti.d' yirtiimot". 

Thf admini'itr.ition is diiidrd into elcvs-c. ilrj'.triii'.rr.!' d.-.n!hit; iviih 
ihr Krvonur, Jtiihcul, F’ub'.ic Wot!.!, Milit-nry, .\i'i Tte.onry, 
Hi-dic.nl, I’oticr', J.'uK, Onicias, nnd .'.Jutif/.iriii.' {iiii co Jl.nin t«: . 
Official htiRH.t'.ie in.iilft..K 

Himli in thr Court l.i’t.tuS'.tc of the SMio in which nrileri at.'' 
is'iiird ami rccord-i arc fcrjit. 

Tlio .State is divid'd into two/.iinifT, wh limh r .n /.oiMW-ie, 
for SaiUna tomi tind one for the districts, the I.ttter heif,; tsib. 
divided into tlitce /.-om.isiJisnv, e.tcl'. in clinr,;c of a l.iimit.i.W v.tth 
lHsnd(|uarleTs nl H.inKt«1t Jitl|*.inl.ai:d Ksioti. 

Tltc r.lnlT in e.nch LiininJ.ni i> comti.wcJ of thn I .iM'd.ruVtc who I'. 
tliR chief eseentive officer nnd nbo i xefci.'c.'. the powetj ef a inafii*- 
irate of the third ditrs.^rftiViris in ch.trfre of cither one or iiiere, 
vill.nitt's nccordint; to their sice, and .a fitsviUiir and /’.tfc' in each 
villnRc. These !.uborJ!natc ofilcinls nr.sist the Asifiiotifiic in all 
matters iiert.ainiiiR to the vUlar.e, 

The /ff/ijiWfrc rupervi'.cs the worl; of the iw'i.ijifiVcs. He 5.' a 
revenue olTiccr oalv nr.d exercises no macisicrint functions. 
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Villages exercise a considerable autonomy. The havildar, patcl, Viilaso 
balai and chaitkldar are the most important officials. The havildar 
is a State servant who assists in the collection of the revenue, while 
the ^atel is a hereditary village officer. His duties are to assist the 
havildar and at the same time keep order in the village settling all 
petty disputes between villagers with the help of the village 
pancJiayat. 

The Darbar encourages the settlement of all disputes not of a 
serious nature by the pattchayal. 

The baJai assists the paid, while the chaukidar keeps watch and 
ward, and gives information of all serious crimes to the State police. 

The usual complement of artisans and domestic servants arc found 
in all rnllagcs of any size. These men arc paid by a share in the 
village produce at each harvest. 

Sootion n.— Legislation and Justice 
(Tables XVI and XVII.) 

In early days the farmers of revenue and jdgirddrs exercised 
powers of punishment in their own holdings. The Chief only heard 
important cases in open D.'irbar. No records were made and suits 
and cases were determined verbally in accordance with custom. 

The British Penal Code is followed as guide in the criminal courts Legislation, 
•while the codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure are used for 
reference. 

No enactments have been passed, but circulars regarding procedure, 
and notifications for the control of the opium traffic, slaughter of 
animals, observations of festivals, etc., arc issued by the Darb.ar. 

During the minority of Raja Dule Singh, Munshi Shahmat Ah, who Present 
was Superintendent of the Slate, introduced two courts, one civil 
and one criminal, modelled on the British courts. They were the 
first regular courts instituted in the State. 

On receiving powers of administration in 1895, Raja Jaswant owa conrts. 
Singh reorganised the judicial department. Ho established the 
system nov/ followed in which there arc five classes of regular 
courts, the Chief’s Court or Ijlds-i-khds, the Diwdn's, the Sar 
Nyayddhish's, Subordinate Judge’s, and Kamasdar's. 

The Kamd’tdars arc the lowest civil courts being empowered to 
entertain suits not exceeding Rs, 50 in value. Suits of a imlue not 
exceeding Rs. 100 lie to the Subordinate Judge at Sail.ana, while 
the Honorary Magistrate at Barmawal can entertain suits up to 
Rs. 500 in v.aluc. Suits beyond the powers of the Lower Courts are 
he.ard by the Sar Nyayddhish. 

The Diw.an hears appeals from the Sar NydyadhisU, n final nppc.al 
lying to the Chief’s Court. Suits arc decided r.atlier according to cus- 
tom than law. ■ 
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In 1902*03 property of the value of Rs. 3, 261*12*0 was the sub* 
ject of litigation, in 1903-0-f, Rs, 5,668-1-6; 1904-05i Rs. 6, 200*12*0; 
in 1905-06, Rs. 6,634-15*3; in 1906*07, Rs. 10,690-9*6 and in 
1907*08, Rs. 14, 838-6*6. 

Revenue eases arc heard by the kamaadars, appeals lying direct to 
tho Diwa», who also takes up important eases himself. 

The kamasddrs exercise the powers of a magistrate of the third 
class, which arc similar to those of third class magistrates in 
British India, The Subordinate J udge exercises second class powers 
for Sailana town, cases beyond the powers of those courts being 
heard by the Sar Nyayddhhh as District Magistrate who also deals 
with appeals from the Kamiiadars and from the Thakur of Barma* 
wal who is an Honorary Magistriite of tho second class for his/dgrr. 
The Diwan deals in his court with all cases triable by a court of 
Sessions in British India, committing them to the Darbar for its 
decision ; he also hears appeals against the decision of the Sar 
Nydyddiah. The Chief hears all cases committed by the D'lican 
and can pass any sentence which a Session Judge is empowered to 
pass in British India under the Criminal Procedure Code, with 
the proviso that all sentences of death or transportation for life arc 
required to bo submitted to the Agent to the Governor-General for 
confirmation. 

Section HI*— Pinanoe. 

(Tables XVIII, XIX.) 

Tho system of revenue collection in former days was practically 
the same as that now in force, except that collection \vns made in 
kind, and tho villages were farmed out to Banins or Sahubars. The 
whole of the revenue collected was paid into the Darbar Treasury 
under dilTeront headings, and all disbursements were made under the 
personal orders of the Chief. 

The present system is similar, but all payment is made in cash, 
and the land is leased direct to the cultivators for a certain number 
of years, and a regular budget is prepared yearly. 

All sums received and disbursed arc first entered in the Roa* 
naiiichff or cash book, and are afterwards entered under their 
proper budget headings, in tho J^bdta btthi. An abstract of this 
account is made monthly and yearly. When the present Chief Jns* 
want Singh took the reins of administration into his hands, tho 
finances were in a deplorable condition. Careful management, how- 
ever, freed tho State of debt, but unfortunately new loans had to 
be contracted during the famine of 1899-1900 and 1901-02; half 
of those loans have already been liquidated ivith interest, and 
endeavour is being made to pay off tho rest. 

Tho British Anldfrc currency was introduced in 189-7-98 instead of 
tho Salim SJidht, 
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The total nonnal income of the State is 1-5 lakh of which 1-1 Sources of 
lakhs are derived from land revenue, Es. 21,000 are from iauha 
and tribute from feudatory landholders, Rs. 18,000 from customs, and 
Rs. 4I6-S-0 from Govcniment in lieu of salt dues relinquished 
in ISSl. The chief heads of ordinary expenditure are general 
ndiuinislration including the Chief’s establishment, Rs. 60,000; 
mitimr>', Rs. 12,000 ; tribute to British Government, Rs, 21,000 (paid 
to Sindhia until 1860); Rs. 6,000 to Rathlm being the share of 
Sfiyar- 

Two mints for copper formerly existed in the State, one in Sailana Coiii.nco and 
and the other at Barmfiwal. No gold or silver has ever been coined. 

Tl’.e State either coined its own copper or gave it out to contractors. 

The expenses of coitiing were at the rate of Rs. 4-4-0, SitVim Shajti 
per m.aund of copper coined. The coins were kept in the State 
Treasury and issued a5 required. The coins were known as natiiias 
twelve giTiiiIas, going to one Sdlttit Shd/iifrupee. Of late years the 
r.atc has ri.sen to 16 g.itulas per Stihiii Shahi rupee. 

When the coining was gi\cn out on contract, a roy.alty paid 
to the State. The w eight of the pice to be struck was fixed by tlie 
Darbar. No conditions were kiid on tiic contractor.s as regards the 
qti.mtity of copper to be struck during the pi'riod of the contract 
and he was r.iincr or lo' cr according to the demand, 'riie mint at 
Bantt.iw.al w.as clorcd in 1 681 but the pice coined in it nrc still .in 
existence, and circulate in the iiciehbouring villages. They are 
equivalent in value to tiic Go\ ernmcnl pice. The pice from tliis 
mint are .dl of one type and arc known as Jlaiiunuitiut the 
tihverje bc.ating the fgure of llarjiinutu, while the reterre horc the 
name of the .and of the village, “Hindu Singh i;arinaw.il “ 
with tile figure of the temple and the goddess at Kawalakaniala and 
her flag. Three irsues arc tr.~»''eable. 

(1) On tile obverie S.amvat 1937 in Iliiuh or Urdu and a d.aggcr 
(hatiiA ; on tiie rever. c the flag of the State. 

(2) Siiihhitt in Urdu cliaractcr and a tridant [trixid) on the 
obvrr'c, and the flaif of the State on the reverse. 

(3) .Srti7iii:i; .and Sau.val lyH in Hindi char.actcrs, .and a trident • 
on the obverse and a Ikag on the reverse. 

On theic coins an ornamental garland w.as slrucl; round the border. 

The maximum v.alue of the'-e coins issued in .any one yc.ar w.as 
Rr. 1,378, the minimum Rs, 601. 

Tlic Sciltm Slitilii rupee* coined in tlic Part.abg.arli mint formed the Silver Coin, 
•liver currency of the Slate, The rale was very variable and in 
1697.98 10 01 ^ 1^0 uniformity the .Sdfifir Sfirr/.’i rupee w.as rcpl.accd 
by the Government nirrcrtr.y. The coniendon was commenced in 
1695 when all court fees were made payable in BtUii.h currency only, 
and notire given that from 1S97-98 all receipts and disbursement*.. 

‘ Colis. I |jy ItV} I 61i ill o( i'orirtl);;4tb (wviglii lC3‘(i gialni ) 
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would be made in the same currency. To discouraKc importation of 
Salim Sliaht rupees, a duty of 25 per cent, was imposed in 1899 on 
all imports of this coin. 

The rate of conversion was fixed at ,125 Salim Shahi to 
100 British rupees except for guaranteed payments, 

Seotlon IV. -Land Ecvcnne. 

(Table XX,) 

SarJy dnyo, Tlio revenue was in early days collected in kind. No rates 
were previously settled, but an appraisement was made of the 
standing crops. After deducting an nllpwance for seed, two-fifths 
of the remainder were taken by the Darbar, three-fifths being 
retEuned by!the cultivator. This was followed by farming out groups 
of villages or whole districts to bankers, who undertook to pay a 
certain fixed sum each year, making what they could out of the 
cultivators. This system continued in force until the succession of 
the. Clwef , wlva la dlstwarwglws It. 

Prr'ont fys- The State is the solo proprietor of the soil, and all contributions 

torn. Ijjg cultivator arc thus revenue and not rent, A settlement is 

now made on the ryol-xcari system directly between the cultivator 
and the Darb.nr, leases being giantcd to individuals. 

itatcs. Rates for irrigated land vary from Rs. 10 to 23 per blgha, and for 

■ dry land from Re, 1 to Rs. 2-6. These arc determined with refer- 
ence to the nature of the soil, the position of the village and facilities 
for irrigation and disposal of produce. 

Colloctlon. The revenue is, as a rule, collected from I'llfdars. The tipddrs are 
bankers who advance seed and grain to a certain number of cultiva- 
tors for w’liom they stand security, undertaking to pay the usscssed 

Sii^penaion revenue. The tipddrs receive a discount' of 12 per cent, and also 

and remiBsioB. (^ij^rgc the cultivators from 3i to 7 per cent, per annum on the 
advances made to them sis well as recovering 25 per cent, in kind 
on till adi'tonccs of seed. 

Concession. Concessions arc gnonted in bad years. 

Any person who sinks wells or makes improvements in the land 
at his own expense is usually granted a quit rent {Istwiriiri). 
These lioldings are hereditary .and the hlitnrdrddr pays only -J of 
the revenue which an ordinary cultivator W'ould pay. 

TcnntcB, Tenures arc of two classes, alienated and saminddri. Alienated 
land is held in jdgir, or [siimriiri tenure iu which either specific 
service is rendered by the bolder to the Chief or a fixed proportion 
of the revenue is paid to the Darbar. Zdniiudars bold on a lease 
granted for one year as a rule, paying the assessed revenue on the 
iiolding. 
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Section V.— Miscellaneous Revenue- 
( Table XXL ) 

The most Important article of excise is opium. The duties Opium, 
levied on opium consist of a protective duty to limit the export 
of crude opium of Rs. 11-10-0 per maund, an export duty 
of Rs. 24-1 3-0 on every chest of the manufactured article exported, 
and a transit duty of Re. 1-10-0 per maund on all opium passing 
through the State without breaking bulk. 

Sailana is the only State which has as yet adopted a complete 
control involving the licensing of all vendors and the keeping of 
strict accounts. 

The only liquor traffic of any importance is that distilled from Liquor, 
the vtahiia flowers. The right to vend is given to a contractor who 
is left practically uncontrolled and makes his own arrangements as 
regards shops. The return from the State gives one shop to every 
400 persons and to every 6^ square miles. 

Foreign and other liquors are consumed in very small quantity. Other liquor. 
The right to vend them is not included in the contract for country 
liquor. • 

The salt traffic is regulated by the agreement of 1883 in which the 
Government of India undertook to pay Rs, 412-8-0 a year to the 
Darbar in compensation for transit dues formerly levied on this 
commodity. The Darbar undertaking to allow all salt which had paid 
duty in British India to pass through free. An import duty of 
annas 2 per maund is levied on salt brought for sale in the State. 

By the arrangement of 1887 the duties levied on various articles Onstoms. 
are now collected by the State which pays Rs. 6,000 a year out of the 
receipts to the Ratlam Darbar. 

Judicial stamps being in on an average Rs 214 a year. The actual Stamps, 
figures are given in table XVII I. 

Section VI-— Pablio Works- 
(Table XV.) 

The Public Works are in charge of the State Engineer. The 
department deals with all classes of works, irrigation, buildings, and 
roads. The average yearly expenditure amounts toRs. 1,850, the 
only building of importance constructed has been the Jaswaut iiiwas 
palace which cost Rs. 1,50,000. It was commenced in the famine 
of 1899-1900 as a relief work. 

Section VII — Army. 

(Table XXV.) 

In early days the Chief's army was formed of the levies of horse 
and foot ( zabta ) provided by the jagirdars. 

The State forces arc now composed of the chief's bodyguard of 162 
cavalry, 15 artillerymen with 5 guns, and 278 irregular infantry or 
sibandi. The bodyguard consists mainly of Muhammadans, and in 
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the artillery all- are Muhammadans, but in the irregulars Hindus, and 
Muhammadans are both employed. 

A RisaUaf and a Dafadaroi the bodyguard, receives fls. 35-0-0 
and 17-8-‘0 per mensem, respectively; sowars of the bodyguard, are 
paid Rs. 16-0-0, and of the cavalry Rs, 14-0-0 per mensem, and also 
hold free grants of land. The Jainaddr of artillery receives Rs. 6-0*0 
and the men Rs. 4-0-0 to 4-8-0 per mensem. 

The infantry is commanded by a subhdddr, two Jamddars, and 
one da/dddr, who draw Rs. 8-4-0, 6-0-0, 6-6-0. and 4-0-0 respec- 
tively. Sepoys are paid from Rs. 4-0-0 to 5-0-0, each. 

The bodyguard serve as escort to the Chief, the cavalry as 
mounted police, sepoys of the Infantry act as sentries. 

Section VIII.— Police and Jails. 

( Tables XXIV and XXVI. ) 

Until 1895 all watch and ward was done by chaukiddrs. In this 
year a regular police force was established under an Inspector with 
thdndddrs in charge of police stations. 

It was reorganized at the close of 1899 and a Superintendent and 
Sub-Inspectors and constables appointed for the town and districts. 
On an average, the strength of regular and rural police gives one 
constable per 6’2 and 5*8 square miles, and 352 and 330 persons* 
respectively. 

The regular police perform all the duties of this department while 
the rural police keep the peace and assist in the tracing and arresting 
of offenders and finding stolen property. 

The work of finger-impression registration has been started. 

The police are armed with a words and muskets. Many of the 
police hold grants of lands in remuneration for their services. The 
salary thus paid has not been included in the figures of expenditure 
though it has been shown in the rates of their pay. 

jajj. There is only one jail situated at S.ailana totvn capable of 
(Table XXVI*) containing 50 prisoners. 

Section 1X-— S dnoation. 

( Table XXIII. ) 

A primary English school has been opened in the chief town, with 
an average attandance of 34 boys. 

In the districts eight Hindi and one lower primary school have 
been opened. 

The schools in khdlsd area are maintained from the municipal 
funds the deficit, if any, being borne by the State- The schools lately 
started by Jcfgnddrs are maintained by them. 
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The cost of education in 1881,1891,1901 and 1903 was Salim Shahi 
Rs. 3,56,547 and Kaldar rupees 1,184 and 1,605; and in 1905 
Kalddr rupees, 1,367. 

Section X —Medical. 

( Table XXVII. ) 

From 1881 to 1902 only one dispensary existed in the State, which 
was situated in Sailana town. A dispensary was opened in 1902 
at Bangrod, while the Sailana dispensary which was under the 
direct supervision of the Residency Surgeon at Indore was brought 
under the immediate supervision of the Darbar. 

An Ayurvedic dispensary has also been started in Sailana town. 
Section XI Survey. 

No survey has been ever made in the State. Patwdris measure 
land for revenue purposes by the chain. 



CHAPTER, IT. 

ADMINISTEATIVE DIVISIONS 

AMD 

GAZfiTTEER. 

Tables I, III, VIII-X ; XIII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXIII, & XXIX. 

SailSnfli Tahsil. — TBis tahsil lies round the chief town. It 
had a population in 1881 of 6,971 ; 1897, 7,272; 1907, 5,831 ; males 
2,903; females, 2,928. Hindus numbered 4,299 or 74 percent. 
Jains 299 or 5 per cent., Musalmans 483 or 8 per cent, and 
Animists 749 or 12 per cent. 

This circle is for revenue purposes iP charge of the lalisildar. 
He is not, however, a judicial ofiScer, the mapsterial work being 
done by the sub> judge. 

The revenue of the tahsil amount to Rs. 13,420. 

The metalled road from Namli station to Sailana traverses this 
tahsil. 

Bangrod KddZlSSClai'i. — ^This administrative division lies in the 
east of the State, the area is not known ; it comprises 22 villages; 

Population has been 1881, 3,314; 1891, <1,074 and 1901,3,381 
persons: males, 1,998 ; females, 1,983. The population decreased 
by 17 percent, during the last Census decade orving mainly to the 
sickness which followed on the famine tf 1899-1900. 

Hindus number 3,306 or 85 per cent., Animists 388 or 10 percent ; 
Musalmans 107 or 3 per cent., Jains, 76 or 2 per cent., SMs 2, 
Christians 2. 

The'pafgaaa is administered by a hamasdar, who besides being 
the revenue officer is a Magistrate of the 3rd class. Land revenue 
Rs. 53,500. The headquarters of the pargaita are at Baiigrod, 
population 1,660, a station on the Godhra-Ratlam Branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, having a British post 
office, a dispsQsary and a telegraph office at the Railway station. 

Bilpank Kamasdari.— Thispnrgafmof the Sailana State is 
situated in the south-east of the State, and comprises 17 villages. 

Population: 1881, 7,298 ; 1891, 8,055; 1901, 5,889 persons; males 
3,012, females 2,877. Classified by religions, Hindus numbered 4,395 
or 75 per cent., Jains 213 or 3 per cent., Musalmans 112 or 2 per 
cent., Animists 1,169 or 19 per cent. 

Occupied houses 1,313. The population has decre.ased by 20 per 
cent, since 1881, and by 27 per cent, since 1891, owing chiefly to the 
sickness consequent on the famine of 1899-1900. 

The pargam is in charge of a Kantasdar, who is the revenue 
officer and a third class magistrate. Land revenue Rs. 36,700. 
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The Chaurana village famous for its betel cultivation lies in this 
pargana. 

It is traversed by the Rajputana-Mahva Railway and the Mhow- 
Nimach Road. 

BaotiKanxSsdSri. — A Kamasdari or pargatta lies in the south- 
west of the State. Population 188t, 3,167 ; 1891, S,176 ; 1901, 
3,865 persons : males 1,942, females 1,923. The population increased 
by 3 per cent, between 1881 and 1891 and has decreased by 25 per 
cent, since 1891. Hindus number 857 or 22 percent., Jains 105 or 3 
per cent., Musalmans 554, Animists 2,849 or 74 per cent. Of the 
pargams Raoti contains the largest population of Bhils. 

The pargaita is in charge of a Kamasdar who is the revenue 
officer and also a third class magistrate. Land Revenue Rs. 1,954. 

Gazetteer. 

BarniSwal,^«rg««ff Bilpank. — ^The headquarters of ajaglrdar 
of the State, lying in 23°7' N and 75“ 10' E., with a population of 
1,826 persons and well known locally on account of the old temple 
of Rawahc&M Mats witch caaiatas aa iascriptiaa efateef Samvai 
1151 (A.D. 1094). 

BilpAnk, pargaita Bilpank. — The headquarters of the pargatta 
having a population of 721, is situated in 23“l2' N and 75*10' E. on 
the other side of the Nowgaon station on the Rajpatana-Malwa 
Railway, ivith a telegraph office at the station. 

RSloti, pargaita Raoti. — ^The headquarters of the pargaita as well 
as of the Jagirddr of the State, lying in 23-13' N and 74“55 E. It 
was the old capital of the State till Samvat 1793 (A.D. 1736). 

t 

The Raoti station of the Godhra-Ratlam Ragda Ijjjain branch 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway is situated at 
this place. 

A British post office has been opened at Raoti and telegraph 
office at the Railway station. 

Sail3na lawn, pargaita Ssi]asia . — The chief tovm is situated in 
Latitude 23“28' N., and Longitude 74“ 58' E., 1,84? ffeet above sea 
level. Sailana is ten miles by metalled road from Namli station on 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and 522 by rail from Bombay. 

The area of the to^vn is about 960 acres. It stands at the foot of 
some hills. To its east lies the open Malwa plateau, to its west a 
rough hilly tract. The situation is a picturesque one, especially at the 
close of the rains, when hill and plain are still covered with a 
mantle of green. 

To the south-west in a picturesque valley is the tenjple of Keda* 
reshwar, with a cascade falling over the perpendicular edge of the 
valley into a tank close to the temple. 
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The town was built in Sanrvat 1793 (A.D. 1736) by Raja Jai 
Singh, the founder of the State who transferred his capita] from 
Raoti to Sailana in that year. 

A story regardmg the foundation of the town tells how Raja Jai 
Singh had already selected a village lying two miles south-west 
of Sailana as his capital, and had renamed it Jesnagar. While he ' 
halted there with the intention of establishmg a town, the god 
Kedareshwar appeared to him in a dream and told him that his 
temple was situated just below the hill on which Jesnagar stood, 
and the sewage of the new town would flow upon the temple and 
defile it, and he must, therefore, move eastwards, selecting the spot 
on which he should first kill and bury game. The god promised 
that the town founded there should be healthy and prosperous. 
Accordingly Raja Jai Singh rode out eastwards till he found a bare 
which he pierced with his spear and buried on the spot where the, 
great palace gate called the Suraj Pol now stands. 

The population was 1&91, 5,113; 4,255 persons; males, 

2,103 ; females, 2,152 ; occupied houses, 997. ' 

Classified by religions, Hindus numbered 3,275 or 77 per cent., 
Jains 278, Musalmans 476, Animists 225, and Pars! 1. 

Formerly a flourishing brass utensil manufacturing industry 
existed in the town, the articles being sold far and wide. The 
industry has, however, almost entirely died out, owing to competition. 
The town has no buildings of any note in it except the Raja's new 
palace. 

Seven stone temples, 4 Hindu and 3 Jain, stand in the town. 

Of these the Dwarkadhish temple is the largest and was built by the 
regent Rani of Ratan Singh at a cost of about one lac of rupees. 
The temple of Nilkanth is next in importance. 

An upper primary English, Hindi, and Sanskrit teaching school, 
on Imperial post oflice and inspection bungalow, hospital. Ayurvedic 
dispensary and dharamshala are located, in the town. 
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Arms*. — Or; an eagle displayed sable holding a cobra 
proper in dexter claw ; on a chief argent seme of 
double guafrefoils gules a gateway of the second. 
Crsst. — A flame proper between wings erect or. 
Supporters.— Elephants. 

Mottos (i) S/tri ri ji:a (ii) Sansthan kite Dhar. 

Dharya uo "The State of the fort of Dhar.” 

Rashlarbho 

Pakshepya. 

The initial syllables of each line spell Shri Dharapa 
or Lord of Dhar State. 

Note: — ^The eagle (sic) is Garuda the emblem so often 
found on Paramara copper plate grants ; the quatre- 
foils represent the lotuses which grow on the lakes 
of Dhar and Msindu. The gateway symbolizes the 
Mandu fort. The flame refers to the descent from 
the sacred fire pit at Abu, and the wings to the 
world-wide rule of the Paramaras. The elephants 
similarly refer to this rule as being Gajmantas. 

A different motto was given on the Delhi banner. 

Genealogical Creed. — The family belongs to the Rig-veda 
and the Rik-shakha. Vasishth gotra. having three 
preivartis, the Vasishth, Jtidraprantada and Bba- 
radvasu. The Chief isa Vaishnav Hindu and belongs, 
to the Marsitha Kshatriya clan. The family deities 
[kuladevatas) are Khandoba of Jejuri and Bhavani of 
Tuljapur, in the Deccan. 

>, The armi hero given ore Incorrect dno to t’>cir not being understood bjr 
Datbar. Tho solid o/'gunttf/oilvhM become n tmino o£ lotuses, wWlo the /nine 
between the wings has developed into whnt looks like two ronkca. A crown. has 
Ijccn BgpcHmposcd ftiBO. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DESCKIPTIVE. 

Section 1 — Physical Aspects, 

The Mar.ithii Slate of Dhar is one of the eleven States of thcContial BIinMlon, 
India A^^cncy in direct treaty relation with the British Government 
lyins in the Bhopawar PoHlicat Charge. The State lies principally 
between 21“ 57' and 23“ 15' North latitude and 74“ 37' and 75’ 37' 

Bast longitude. 

The State, which has an area of 1,775 square miles, including the Atoi. 
area held by guaranteed estates, comparable to that of Servia (1,870), 
is composed of one large Week and three smaller isolated blocks. 

The first block, ivhich lies round the town of Dhar, consists of the 
ri.\ /largffjjrts of Dh'ir, Badnawar, N?lcliba« Mandu, Dharampuri and 
Thikri: the three isolated i'trrganas being Kukshi, Sundarsi and 
Nimanpur, 


The main block is bounded on the north by the Ratl.im State ; on BoandwlM. 
the f cuth by the Barv.Ani Stale and portions of Indore ; on the cast by 
parts of Gwalior and Indore; and on the west by the Jhnbua State 
and parts of Gwalior and Indore. 

The Slate takes its name from the chief town of Dh.ir, one of 
the most ancient, and long one of the most famous towns of 
India. The name is supposjd tobe thrivcA Uom DJwra-wtr.arh or 
“the city of sword-blades "pj-ssibly in reference to its acquisition by 
conquest. 

Thx State falls into two natural divisions which arc wparaled by 
the gre.at Vindliy.an scirp. North of this r<ingc its territory lies on 
the fertile Malwfi plateau, while from the line of tlio range fc-snav. 
roulhwards the country is nigged and hilly. The plateau area 
covers about 869 square miles, the hilly tract 906. 

The plateau region has an average elevation of 1,500 feet above 
cca-lcvcl, rising to a maximum of about 2,500 feet along the ^ indli> an 
?c.arp. Southw,-ird from the range the countr>' falls abruptly to the 
level of the Narbad.d v.illey about 800 feet above sea-level. 

The Malw.a tract, and the Narbad.a valley region arc highly fertile, 
while most of the hilly tract is covered with valuable forest. 


Tlie scenery on the plateau area is typical of M.ilwa, generally 
wide open rolling plains of yellow grass land alternating with fields 
of rich black .soil and luxuriant crops, with here and there the cunoiis 
flat-topped hills common to the J'Jcccan trap region. 


In (he hilly tract tho scene is very diflerent. Hills succeed one 
another, ridge upon ridec. their sides covered with heavy forest, and 
worn into deep ravines by the torrents which course down them in 
the rainy season. From Rfipmali’s palace at Mandu, on the very 
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edge of the Vmdhyan scarp, a magnificent view is obtained across 
the broad valley of the Narbada to the Satpura range beyond. 

The Vindhyan range forms the watershed whence numerous tributa- 
ries flow north and south to join the Chambal and Narbada systems. 
None of these is of any size or importance. The only largo river is 
the Narbada which flows for 50 miles through State territory, its 
bed affording a large area of highly fertile soil. At Dh.ardi village 
(22® 19' N. — 76® 25' E.) the river precipitates itself in a fine cascade 
over a ridge of basalt. 

The only important lakes in the State arc those at Dhar . town and 
Mandu. 

A considerable portion of the Dhdr State, including the tract sur* 
rounding the capital, is situated upon the Malwn plateau and has 
not been geologically surv'eyed. The territories lying south of the 
Vindhyan scarp have been more or less completely examined. One 
of these, the Nimanpur fiargana, often spoken of as the "Dhar for- 
est area," has been lately re-surveyed. The northern part of tlio 
Nimanpur district contains a portion of the Malwa plateau and of the 
lower slopes depending from it, all of which arc formed of Deccan 
trap. The trap is underlaid by strata of Lamcta group whoso 
total thickness seldom amounts to more than 80 feet. Their 
outcrop fringes the base of the Deccan trap scarp, and largo, 
but shallow patches of these rocks occur at intervals between 
the Malwa scarp and the Narbada. The Narbada river, about 
18 miles distant, is more than 200 feet lower, but the ground 
docs not slope uniformly towards it from the foot of the scarp. 
The Narbada flows in a gorge, and up to the edge of the cliffs 
overlooking the river, the level of the country remains remarkably 
constant, averaging 800 feet .above the sea. This uniformity is all 
the more remarkable as the area is occupied by an extremely varied 
geological series belonging to the Gneiss, Bijawar and Vindhyan 
series. Their intricate geological boundaries are not, however, marked 
by any prominent physical features, this region being in fact a very 
old land surfaco which, previous to the deposition of the Lameta, had 
been reduced to the condition of an almost flat " peneplain", the 
final result of long continued denudation. In places like the Nimnn- 
pur district -{v-herc the Deccan tr.ap has been denuded and no longer 
forms a protective covering to the Lamcta, the somewluit soft sand- 
stones and incoherent conglomerates of the latter are easily removed, 
but the older and more indurated rocks that underlie it are less 
rapidly acted upon ; consequently denudation is cliecked just as the 
old surface of deposition is reached and the ancient l^d surfaco is 
once more brought into view. 

In pre-Lameta times this remarkably flat surfaco must have been 
connected by a very gnadual slope with the adjacent regions, but the 
topographical features with which it is now associated, the lofty 

I By Mr. E. Vrodonbiirg, OceJogieoJ Survfj/ of India, 
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Vindhyan scarp to the north, and the deep Narbada gorge to the 
south, are totally different from its original surroundings.' The pre- 
sent cycle of erosion has not yet acted long enough to bring it into 
harmony with these changed conditions and to carve out of its mass 
regular slopes round the valleys of the Narbada and its tributaries. 
These tributaries, after leaving the Vindhyan scarp, sink into rugged 
gorges which become gradually deeper as they approach the Nar- 
bada, rapids and waterfalls being of frequent occurrence. The whole 
river system of the Narbada bears the mark of its recent origin, 
betraying this by frequent changes in the gradient both of the 
main stream and of tributaries, and the general irregularity of the 
topography of the river-basin. 

The uniformity of level of the old peneplain and the depth of the 
channels eroded through it account for the absence of natural springs 
and the difBculty of obtaining water over a considerable portion of 
Nimanpur and the adjacent territories to the east and west, as all 
the rainwater seeks at once, through fissures and underground chan- 
nels, the low level of the Narbada and its tributaries. South of the 
strip of rich “black soil” that fringes the Vindhyan scarp, there is 
very little land fit for cultivation owing to insufficiency of water even 
for drinking purposes. Consequently, the greatest portion of this , 
area has remained a forest. Nevertheless, in former times, it 
derived great prosperity from its richness in iron ores. These 
belong to a type frequently met with in the areas occupied 
by Bijawar outcrops, where dyke-shaped breccias follow lines 
of fracture or faulting. The siliceous matrix of the breccia is usually 
highly ferruginous, often so much so as to become a rich iron ore 
consisting of nearly pure hematite. A fault, whose throw amounts in 
places to nearly 3,000 feet, separates the Vindhyans from the Bija- 
wars in the southern part of the district, and is accompanied by a 
considerable development of breccia. It is along this line that the 
richest ores are found and have mostly been extracted ; huge chasms 
represent the old quarries from which a vast amount of this ore 
has been obtained, and extensive mounds of slag indicate the former 
position of many ancient furnaces, fragments of the furnaces them- 
selves occasionally remaining. The last straggling remnants of this 
industry which had flourished continuously for several centuries, 
disappeared sonie thirty or forty years ago. 

The Vindhyans are well exposed in the southern part of the 
Nimanpur district along the Narbada river, and in the western 
part along its tributary the Kbari. They consist prmcipally 
of sandstones and shales. The lower massive sandstone band is. 
overlaid by a thick series of alternating sandstones and shales, amongst 
which are intercalated some volcanic ash-beds which probably 
correspond with the “ porcellanites and trappoids” found amongst the 
Lower Vindhyans in the Son vaUey. It appears probable, therefore, 
that a portion Of the Yindbyan beds in the Bhar forest represents.the 
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true Lower Vindhyans. Higher up the section there is a'coarsd 
conglomerate which probably corresponds with the Kaimurcohglome-' 
rate occurring farther east in Bhopal where it also overlies a slialy 
grotip, referable to the Lower Vindhyans. The overlying sandstones' 
would then represent the Kaitnurs and Lower Refwahs. They'are 
overlaid by a group of shales between^ 300 or 400 feet in thickness 
amongst which are intercalated some flaggy limestones. These 
shales bear the greatest lithological resemblance to the beds identified 
in Bhopal with the Jhiri shales and occur at a corresponding horizon. 
The succeeding sandstones constituting the highest beds preserved 
in this region must, therefore, correspond with the Upper Rewalis. 
These sandstones form the crest of a continuous scarp about seven 
miles long, following the northern bank of the Narbada, from the ’ 
confluence of the Khari down to tiie neighbourhood of Dhardi village 
(22“ 19'N.,76‘* 25' E.). 

Throughout this interval, the Narbada flows over the Jhiri shales, 
and its bed is broad and shallow and fordable at several places during 
the dry season* At Dhardi the river leaps over the edge of the shales 
forming a waterfall of great beauty and enters a narrow gorge through 
the underlying sandstones. The sandstone all round the falls is 
excavated into “ pot-holes,’* which are every year cut down deeper, 
till they finally become complete chimneys or flues open at both ends. 
When the water recedes during the dry season a number of these pot- . 
holes become accessible, and the pebbles that have been swept into 
them and w’hicb, by their constant rotation, have produced these 
excavations, can then be obtained. Hard fragments of agate, of ' 
Bijaw'ar jasper, of diorite, or of Vindhyan sandstone have, by the , 
churning action of the water, been smoothed into perfectly regular 
ovoid spherical pebbles with a polished surface. They are much 
sought after by pilgrims as bana-linga and the larger ones (sometimes 
a foot or more in length ) are frequently placed in temples as objects 
of worship. 

The Vindhyans of Nimanpur are not much disturbed by folds 
the dips being usually low, but their geological boundaries are com- 
plicated by faulting, and, as in Bhopal, by the occurrence of two , 
different directions of strike, that interfere irregularly and abruptly 
with one another. The scarp already mentioned, capped by Upper 
Rewah sandstone, which rises north of the Narbada, follows one of 
these directions ; it runs W. S. W. which is the main direction of the 
Vindhyan range, to which its principal sandstone scarps conform ■ 
almost invariably from the bend of the Son near Rhotasgarh to 
Ginnurgarh hill in Bhopal. The second direction trends north-west 
and is roughly parallel to the sudden bend . of the scarps beyond 
Ginnilrgarh and towards Bhopal city. This direction when con- 
tinued south-east, leads to a varied series of roclts exhibiting a similar 
south-easterly stiike, along the valley of the Pengaaga and Goda- 
vari, the intervening ground being covered by basalt. 
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"■Bijawar rocks occupy a large area in the centre of the Nimanpur 
district. They consist of the usual conglomerate of ■white quartz 
pebbles overlaid by a few feet of alternating sandstones and slates, 
succeeded by a considerable thickness of cherty limestone which 
occupies the greatest part of the outcrop, overlaid in its turn by a 
group of slates. The volcanic-basic rocks so frequently met with in 
the Bijawars do not occur in this outcrop. 

The oldest rocks, those underl}ring the Bijawars, consist of gneiss, 
mostly a handsome granitic rock associated with various kinds of dio- 
rites and schists. 

The lava flows of the Deccan trap have been entirely removed 
by denudation from the foot of the Vindhyan scarp up to the Nar- 
bada. But at several places, the older rocks are cut through by in- 
trusive basalt dykes belonging to this formation. Some of them are 
remarkable for their columnar structure, the columns being horizontal 
at right angles to walls of the dyke just as in an ordinary basalt flow 
they are vertical, being at right angles to the horizontal surfaces of 
the lava flow. A huge dyke situated about three miles south of the 
shrine of Sitaban (22* 32' N., 75° 22' E.) forms an almost rectili- 
near narrow ridge, two miles and a half long, rising 200 feet above 
the surrounding plain. It strikes east and west, and two shorter ridges 
rise along the same line, west of its termination. The summit of this 
ridge presents a most extraordinao' appearance w'ith its huge six- 
sided prismatic columns stacked upon one another with perfect regula- 
rity and lying quite loose. A similar dyke of small size occurs 
near Palnsi (22° 32' N., 76° 30' E. ), at the north-cast comer of the 
pargana. The large dyke south of Sitaban rises amidst the Vindh- 
yans, but theono at Palnsi cuts through the Deccan trap itself, shew- 
ing that these columnar intrusions do not belong to the earliest 
period of the eruptions. 

The Lameta sandstones yield good building materials, and an 
unfossiliferous limestone of the same group occuring at Kotkhera (22° 
32’ N., 76° 16’ E.), the present head-quarters of the Nimanpur district, 
is burnt for lime. Some of the Vindhyan sandstones and the lime- 
stones associated with the Jhiri shales near Pemgarh (22 20' N., 76° 
29' E.) have been locally used for building purposes. Slates of good 
quality might be obtained in the Bijawars. The iron ores occurring 
in the fault breccias of post- Vindhyan age have already been mentioned. 
The basement bed of Lameta is often impregnated with ores of 
manganese. West of the Kanar river, there intervene districts be- 
longing to Indore and other States, beyond which occur some exten- 
sive dependencies of Dhar. They are largely occupied by lava-flows 
of the Deccan trap, sometimes with intercalations of Intertrap- 
pcans," that is, fresh water strata that were locally accumulated 
during the intervals between the eruption of successive sheets of 
basalt. The ancient city of Mandu stands upon a basaltic plateau 
detached from the Vindhyan scarp. 
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. Further w<*st, in' the valley of the Man river, there occurs an inUet 
of gneiss snrrpunded by Lameta beds which hero do not consist mere-’ 
ly of unfossilifcrous.strata as in the Nimanpur district, but contain Hme- 
Btone with organisms of cretaceous age, known as the “ Bagh 

beds.” The gneiss of the Man valley contains some crystaline l i i ^p . 
stones amongst which is a black marble used as an ornamental stone 
The district® situated south of the Narbada consist of the Deccan 
trap. 

Botast.i The vegetation consists in southern {arts of the State of the forest 
characteristic t^f highland Central India ; the principal species are 
Tectona grants, Dalhergia latifolia, Terminalia iomcntosa, Dios- 
^yros tomeiddsa, Ougeinia dalbergioides, Hardvoickia linata ait^ong 
trees ; with species of Zizyphus and PhyUanthus, ll'ood- 

fordia Casearia tomentosa among the shrubs ; S^atho- 

hbus and among the heavier climbers. Further to the 

■ north occur oPener forests with Boswellia serrata as the leading 
species tind bt^t bttle brushwood. Still further north the forest on 
the low hillg is of a scrubby character with sometimes patches of 
Deitdrocalanttts sMcius, Carissa carandas, and Ca^ris aphylla 
among the shrubs ; and Bombax, Sierculia, Atiogcissiis, Butea, 
Buchanania A^d Bassia among the more prominent trees. 

Fauka. ^ ordinary fauna are met with in the jungles. The com* 

Wild nnlmals. mongst are ;-^Among primates ttie langur (SemnopitJiecus enUUus), \ 
and common pionkey (Macacus sinicus) ; among carnivora the tiger . 
..aiipd bdgh, s/'e**! or »dhar {Felts tigris), panther or ieitdua {Felts 
pardus), wolf or lendiya {Cams paJlipes), hyena or jarakh {Hyena 
triatus) ; amoPg rodents the black-buck or hala-haran {Antilt^e 
cervicapra), favine deer or chinkdra {Gassella benettifj, barking 
deer or Jsoel* hafan \.Cem»i»s mimtjoiJ), samhor \Cervns nmcdtof), 
wild boarory<*”g^‘ dtikkar, jungJi suar (Sms cristatus). 

Birds. All the com*aon migratory wild fowl are also met with including 

many species of duck and snipe, partridges, florican, quail and sand 


Fish. 


Climate 
(Table I). 


Bninfall 
(Table U). 


grouse. 

The Narbada contains tndhseer {Barbus mosal) and other 
varieties of fisb. 

The climate 1° the plateau and hilly sections differs materially. 
In the plateau fbe climate is equitable and mild, the nights being 
cool even in th® hot months. In the hilly region, however, the hot 
weather is oppressive and the cold season of very short duration, 
lasting only ftom the end of December till February. 

The anm igl rainfall aver^es about 26 inches, but varies in differ- 
ent parts of the State, which may for this purpose be conveniently 
divided into three zones, with an average rainfall, respectively, of 25 
30 and 40 inches a year. 

The whole of the Kukshi^argffwir, the south*west part of Dharam* 
puri pargana, aud the west ern parts of Thikri pargaita fall within 
' 1 3y liientcUOSt Colonel B. Frsin, I. M, S., Sotanical Fiin'cy o/J(idi.i. 
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th? -5 inches rcnc, Knlchlia, Mnndu and the south-western part of 
Dh.ir within the 30 indies zone, and Kimanpur and Sun- 

datii in tiie -iO incise? rone. 

The averaRcs for 30 years and their distribution is 

Kivcti lebw : — 


rArr*r,-., 

f ir i r»rp?En. 

Trsrt. j 

for 30 
yriM. 

m^tribQtton of rnin at 
l)liir totiro. 

r.nln.V-v.ir ... 

N.-.!vlih.a ... 

M: r:.ht 

St’.nd.tr: 5 ... 

i 

27'6 

2-i‘9 

23*0 

2'‘.T 

30’9 

I 

.ViVidr 

1 

Pharainpuri. 

Thikri 

Kul.'shi 

Miir-anpur ... 

257 

23-9 

2f9 

30-2 

Mouths. 

Drcember to 
March. 
April to May 

June 

July 

AllRUSt 

September. „ 

October ... 

November... 

Inchts, 

0*63 

0*73 

4*78 

8‘Cl 

7*19 

0*9S 

0*64 

0*16 

( .-.’3 


25*4 

23*98 


T! efr In' n a -t'aily decline in the rainfall dtirinj; the last 20 
years. In the dc'.atlo Ihro— ISh'O only three yc.arr. oecured in which 
Minf.tll fell Jjdosveioms.'sl; the maximutn heini; 50 ’69 in 1875, 
and the nisrtimuns I87d in 1877. futhcdiicadc 18S0 — 1690 the rain- 
fa’I •AT.’i d'Scseat in rix year?, a maximum of 37’67 bcinR re-ached in 
!•’ *2, .in 1 a minimum of I8‘72 in 1885. In the decade 1890-1900 
thtfr '■.<-rc "Via yr.ars of defirie.ncy, tits nmiimim fnllheinj; 33’G7 
if nrs'i the misiimuni I2‘3 in 1899, the year of the famine. 
T!.!<. > t'-ady dretm' e is interc-.lian ami appears to he connected with 
(me I'cne'.al mtf.r.d c.ati5c. The actual r.ainfall in 1903-01 w.is 
32-‘,*;_e'n9D5-CS 32-S5. 

Sceilon II-“-niRl<»ry. 

( OcncaUicic.il Tree ). 

Tl'.e rre'eat niHuP family of Phar are I’onwnr Ntnr.athrr., descen- 
dant of tl:*' fnnnti'. f’amtnara clan which nticd over Mahva front 
th- ninth to the thirteenth century, with lljjain and Dluir ns their 
l-rte- ipal tov.-ri'. .Mthounh, strictly sprjshimt this line of hinpr. has no 
dsrset cer-necii'-n with the SUte a? now consiitutesl, a brief notice 
ot tl.rir ml' v.ill not he imt of place considcrinR their connection 
vtih the ptr'-nt rulim: f.amily. 

Tl e P.iranf ’fa- '’’ere one nf the four Aipiiltiila or "fire-born” clans 
of Piijl ■'•t' , v.lto, ti«:ell)cr v;iih the Ch.atih.anE, Cbahihyas ( Sol.attlsis) 
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and Pnrihnrs, trace their mythical origin from the sacred fire- pit ‘at 
Mount Abu.‘ 

There is little doubt that this legend is of late date and •was in-' 
vented by the Bhats and Brahmans in order to confer divine origin 
and Kshatriya rank on a useful body of foreigners ■who were sup-, 
porting the Brahmanical faith.* Recent research has shown that 
there are good reasons for considering that the' Agnikulas, together 
with several other well-known Rajput clans, were originally sectionsof 
the great Gurjara tribe which entered India from the north-west, and 
spread over Rajputnna and the country along the west coast. The 
Paramara section settled at first in the districts round Abu, where 
even as late as the thirteenth century a line of Paramara chiefs was 
ruling as feudatory to the Clialukyas of Anhilwjira Patan-* 

From this point the Gurjara dominion gradually extended wck- 
wards and the Paramara section occupied Mnlwa with Ujjain 
(always the key to this region) as their chief town. On the decline 
of the Gurjara power the Paramaras acquired independence. 

The final separation from the parent stock took place about A.D. 
800 utider Upendra (Krishtiaraja).* 

From this Prince sprang a regular line -of kings who ruled 
at Ujjain, and subsequently at Dhnr till the thirteenth century, of 
many of whom we have dated records. The most famous kings of this 
lino are the seventh Munja Vakpati (973 — 997) and the ninth Bhoja 
(1010 — 55). Under these two kings Malwaand the city of Dhar in 
particular, became renowned throughout India as a seat of learning 
and scholarship. These two kings -were themselves scholars and have 
left works of their o'wn. Bhoja in particular •Nvas famous throughout 
India as a patron of literary men. His end is uncertain, but latterly 
he suifered reverses at the bands of the Gujarat and Chedi kings, and 
though tha State temporarily recovered part of its lost glory under 
Udayaditya, the eleventh king, its decline maybe dated from Bhoja’s 
death. During Bhoja’s day, Mafamfid of Ghazni raided India, taking 
Kalanjar and Gwalior in 1023, and Somnath in 1026. A period of 
temporary test from Muhammadan invasion followed until Kutb-ud- 
din took Delhi and Kalanjar in 1193, and Gwalior in 1196. 
Altamsh took Gwalior in 1232, and Bhilsa and Ujjain in 1235.* 

> Tod RSjatflhSn 1*80, 

• J, B. B, A, a 1902-413, 

J, B, A.B, mi-039, inOS-l, 1W0.618, 

» J, B, A, S, IV, 18 BI, 34, • 

Bombay Gnicttcr Vol. I, P t, nrtiolc on Bhinmnl, 

Korbe«— Jfo* jrsla. 

• E. I, T,122. 

B. 1. 1‘0 tor dotalls sec Appendix C. 

• E. M K. 11 226. 223, 231, 467. 

B. F. i, 00, 07. '* 

B, T. 86, 623, B66— 020, 031. 
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^ The c-TpSure of the last two towns reduced the Paramaw posses- 
5bns to the country round Dhfir and Mandu. In 1304-05 ‘ Ala-ud- 
din entered Dhar itself which remained from this time on, for over 
five I’.unJred years, a Muhammadan possession.* From 1401 till 
1531 when Malwa was annexed to Gujarat, Dhar ss-as one of the 
chief towns of the Mnlw:i Sultans.* In 1569 Dhar fell to Akbar and 
remain'd a ^luphal province till 1732 when Ud.aji Ponwar defeated 
IXaya Pahadur and thus by a ciirious turn of forliinoVs wheel brought 
bafh iota the possession of their ancient dominion the descendants 
of a line of chiefs whose rule had been in abeyance for seven hundred 
year-.. 

The R.ajpul P.ar.amaras on being driven into the Deccan gradually 
b'-rvrne .absorbed into the indigenous population becoming Maralhas.* 
In the twelfth century Sabu Singh n/fiis ShiviijiorS.abapRao Ponw.ar 
ra e to seme position under thngrc.at Maratlm leader Shiviiji. Ilis 
saa Kti‘.hrnji and grandson Dubaji still further extended the f.ame of 
the hou'c. Bub.’ii had two sons, Kiiluji and Sambhaj', who both 
r —e to promirent pa'itions under the Satiira Rnjii Sluihu. Kaluji’s 
's’.tis Tiihoji and Jiw.aji founded the Senior and Junior Branches of 
th' Deu.'S Stale. Satnbliaji had three sons, Udi’ji, .Anand Kao and 
J.egd'^v. Ud.sji' rerved wuh di>-tinction under the Peshwn Bflaji 
Vrhv,.nc:’,!h .end made s-cvcnil ir.currions into Malufi cx’cn succecd- 
in,'. in htlding Dhir (or a time. In 1725 Brji Kao granted n sanad 
to Utl.'-ji atuherPing him to levy dues in In 1731, how- 

e\tr, be jemtd the Gaihv.fr rcairst Ih'ji Rro, bm xvns deft.itcd 
an'! uTd' pri'. nrr. At length in 1732 he difcated D.-ija Bahrdur 
.'t Tirla (2i’‘25' N., 75“’17‘ h.) .and .ncejujrtd a p'-rmaticnt footing 
ir, th- csur.try.’ I’d.iji unfortunately incuircd the displeasure of the 
pi-hv.'.-i and xvas d'privcl of his Mf-lu.i posttESions, his younger 
broth' : Ar.and Kao being instnil'.d iu hit titacc. 

In 17'!2 Arr.rd Kao w.as pianltd a ratiati by the Pcrliwa confirm- 
irg him in p-'s* <<ton of thi' State. The Dhar Stale 'v.ss, at this 
iim- si.u'.h hirg'.T than it i'. at ppfent. It incluclcd besides tlw 
r.'.un:::.' rcjii'l the chief (oun, the dirtricts of Birasi.i (nowin 
Uhor.'l). Agar (now in Gxx.ilior), Sunel (now in Indore), Till, 
;lsu!d:'xvat ( now in J.aora ) and Gangr.ir (nowin Jluilawar). Tlu- 
Por.xv.srslwing next to Holl.'ar and Sindliin, the latgest landholdor.-- 
lU Contra! India. Anand Kao died in 1<49 and wa'j succeeded h> 
hi'- non y.sstiwant Kao, then 25 jc-srs of ago. 

Ya'h'.v.ant Rao was l;illt,d at the b.-»tllc of Panipat ( Jami.aty 6lh, 
1761). lie w.isrutei'dcvl by his son KhandoKao, .a minor of two and 

■ ’ li M . TtTi 1 r t'jrrit. r*?. VTaTu. vt. 

» Il.Jt.tt., ill.cat.su, i-si. 

* i:. y.. n , tv.ar, tt, o. i;. m. h.. vi. isb, 

* J!Mcf.'m'tCVs'r.!t IrJh, I f». 

•0, I), I. to*. 

* O, 1>., 

» U. f J, I. t.J'’, Sti' 'jt JNSllUrP.,. I SX7. 


HdSji I, 
t«S5-t2) 


Rue 


Vnflin.inl 
Umi I. 
(1710-61.) 
Khnniln Rna 
(liOt-SO.) 
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a half years old. The tnanagement of the State was entrusted to a 
'Brahm.'in.MjidhoRao Orekar\ From this time the power of the Stale' 
began to decline. In 1774 Khandc Rao supported Rrghoba Peshwa 
who sent his wife Anandi B.ai to seek asylum in the Dhar fort. While . 
Hying there she g.avc birth to B.aji Rao II, the last of the PcshwaS,on 
January 7th, 1775. Dhar was immediately attacked by Raghoba’s 
opponents, .and as Klmndc Rao had openly espoused his cause, the, 
PonvjM temtory in Malwa was resumed and only restored on the 
surrender of An.ind{ Bai and her chi>d.* Khande Rao married a 
daughter of Gownd Rao Gaikrvar, by whom- he had a son named 
Anand Rao, bom in 1780, six months after his father's death.' 
Khandc Rao died at Kavathe, the ancestral vatan of the family. 

(1780^ ? 80 'V R.'to’s boyhood was passed at his maternal grand-father’s 

‘ "" palace at Baroda where be mnnied Maina B.ai, a niece of his grand- 
mother, and a daughter of SatwajiRao S.ithc. When seventeen years’ 
old, he proceeded to Dhar, and, though opposed by the Diwan Rang Rao 
Orekar,* sncccedcd in establishing himself in power. From the time , 
of Anand Rao's return the State met with a scries of misfortunes. The 
disaffected Diwan sought the aid of Sindhia and Holkar against his 
master and for the next few years the State was subjected to conti- 
nuous raids by the forces of these two powerful neighbours. In 1803 , 
Anand Rao took part in the battle of Assayc, serving in Sindhia's 
army. He fled to Dhar after the defeat and opened communications 
■frith Major Walker at Baroda.*. Much territory was lost in his day 
including lands in Rajputana and the districts of Agar, Sunel, Bad- 
nawar, Berasia, Tal and Mandawal. Badnawar, which still forms 
part of the State, was restored in 1819. During these disturbances 
Anand Rao died at Dhar in 1807, leaving bis distracted State to the 
care of his widow Maina Bai who was then cnceint. Maina Bai 
was fully equal to the responsibility that devolved upon her. With 
a view to securing herself against the intrigues of her enemies, and ' 
especially those of Murari Rao, an illegitimate son of Yashwant Rao,' 
she formed a party to support her interests at Dhar and then went 
RSmciinndrn *0 Mandu where she gave birth to a son Ramchandra Rao. On her 
Rao I, return to Dhar she managed by showing a bold front to keep her 

( 1807 . 10 .) enemies at bay until she procured assistance from Baroda. On the 

death of the boy Ramchandra Rao, which occurred about this, 
lime, she adopted, with the concurrence of Holkar and Sindhia 

j Third son of Shirivji Bhnnkar Orelcor, who had been minister to Tasliwant Rs» 
Tonwir. . 

s Slaleolm's Central Inefia, I- 80, Note. 

a Bldest son of BhivSji Shankar Orekar, Minister to Tashwant Rtto and Jig'hrdir 
of Agar. SblTJliwns a natircof Kaorn Tillage In the easternmost part of the 
Clhandor range (KliSndeth). Rang Bno after IcavlnB Rhar serrico was killed la a 
ficht. His son Trimbak Rao rcceirod n Jigtr In Hindnstfin worth 7 f lakhs ; 
another eon MBdho Rno t nccccdcd Rung Kao na Din'an at Dhar. {SeUctions frate 
Paftrt in fke B®" Secretariat, jUaratha Seriee, Tol. 1, 686.) 

« iraRinpfan's Hetpatehei, Qnrwood, III. 189, S89. 
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Lakshmin Rao, the son of her sister Thalcu Bar Sindc. He sue- E&mchiinar* 
ccided ns Ramchandra Rao II. » 

- ( 1810— *99 J 

The S{.-itev.*AS now reduced to the last extremity. The raids of 
Sindhia and llolk.ir and the Pindari hordes had left Maiha Bai no 


possessiens but Dhar itself, where she li\’cd in the fort subs!stin(f on 
such contributiens as her General and Diwan Biipu RaghuDath could 
lcvj‘ by force of arms in the neighbouring districts. 


.^t this period the British entered on the scene and order was 
r.-inidly restored. On J.inuary lOih, 1S19, a Treaty ‘ was signed at 
Dhar between R.aja Ramchandra Rao Ponwnr and the British 
Government. By thi« treaty the Dhar State w.as taken under the 
protecticn of the British Government and the lost districts of 
B.adnaw.ar, Berasin, Kukshi, Xrilchba and some others were restored. 
A lean of Rs. 2,50,000 was also made, the administration of the 
Bt-r.-um /<!r/^at;a remaining with the British Government for five 
years until this debt was liquidated. Bnpu Raghunath was appoint- 
ed minister of the State. Under his management the expenditure 
was curtailed and the revenue rnised front Rs. 35,000 a year to 
Rs. 2,67,000. 


In 1921 Rnja Ramcliandra Rao Ponwar, then only twelve 
years of eiie, was married to Annapurna Bai, a grand-daughter* 
of Daulat Rao Sindiiia. In (he mine year nn agreement w.as 
made by which the Bemsia farf.itna and the tribute ‘from All- 
R/tjpur were ceded to the Britirh Govctnmcnl in return for n 
sum of Rs. 1,10,000 p,aid to the D.-irLar annually. In 1832 
the peace of the Sl.atc w.as di'turbed by Achyul Rao, son of Murari 
K.-.e, who mr.de rrclcniicnr. to the gffddi. He was assisted by 
the Ehils w-l;o ravaged the Stale. Finally, matters c.nine to ti 
ciiiis and the British Government w.as obliged to interfere. 
Ach>i;t R.'.o was in.-ide to v. nlulr-aw bis claims .and w.as granted a 
ptnric/a of Rs. 2C0 per mensem during life. 


Ramchandw Rao Ponwar died in October 1533. He left 
male i: sue and his v. idow Ann.spuma B.ai adopted M.aihiir R.io, a (tS 33 -t 7 .) 
ron cf Ya’^Uvj'.iit R.-.o of Tdaltlir-n (Deccan), who succeeded ns 
yarhwar.t Rao II. This selection was made by Anaiid Riio Ponwar, 

Ri’ja of Dewas, Junior Br.ancli, as Yashwant Kno of Malthan 
w.ts his neyhew, HaiKat Rno Ponwnr, the ndopted sen and successor 
of An.and R.ao of Dew, as, being the younger brother of Yashwant 
Kao of M.a!thr'.a. Hence a very close relationship exists between 
the Ritj’.-i of Dewils, Junior Branch and the Rtija of Dlinr. 

y.ashtvant Raowasabout eleven ye.ars’oid whenhe was adopted, the 
tidmini .tration being c.arricd on by Bnpu R.^gbunath till his death in 
1836. He was succeeded by bis con Ramchandra Rno aiias Baba 

• Jlpjiss'li* A. 

* K child of DiOUt IlttO*! danghwr who h»<l nuntrt Into th* Pilihido ffttollj 
(rf Inlegun, 
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Auana Bao 
HI. 

(18lt7>9S) 


tTd&jl Bao 11, 
(18!iS— 


Sahib, In 1837 Yashwant Rao himself took over the administration. 
He introduced a systematic survey and settlement and enforced a 
number of economic reforms. Yashwant Rao left a great reputation 
behind him for piety, generosity and love of learning. 

Yashwant Rao died of cholera in 1857, having adopted on bis 
death-bed Anirudh Rao Ponwar, his half-brother, who succeeded i 
Anand Rao III, a boy thirteen years of age and quite unable to cope 
with the torrent of mutiny and disaffection which had spread over the 
whole country and by which his ministers had been affected. Dhar 
town was taken by the Mhow column on October 25th, 1857, and on 
the 19th of January 1858, the State was confiscated. The confisca- 
tion became a subject of question in England * and the State was 
ultimately restored on the 1st of May 1860 with the exception of the 
Berasia pargaita which was made over to the Begam of Bhopal. 
The Raja being a minor, the State continued under British supervi- 
sion till the 1st of October 1864. 

During the rule of Anand Rao numerous administrative reforms 
were introduced. The revenue of the State rose from about 5 lakhs 
to 9 lakhs. His loyalty was recognised by the grant of a sowod. 
awarding him the right of adoption in 1862 ; while on the occasion 
of the Delhi Assemblage of 1877 he was granted the title of Maharaja 
as a personal distinction, and created a Knight Commander of the 
Most Exhalted Order of the Star of India. In 1883 the Companion- 
ship of the 'Order of the Indian Empire was conferred upon him. 
In 1886 the British Govemm&it recognised the jurisdiction of the 
Dhar Darbar over guaranteed Thakurs within the State in all cases 
in which such jurisdiction could be fairly proved to have become an 
established prescriptive right by long continuance. Subsequently 
the Darbar was able to prove its right of jurisdiction over all the 
guaranteed holders without exception, and this was formally recognised 
in 1903-0‘l. In 1887 he abolished all transit dues in the State. For 
the last seven years of his life he was an invalid. He died on the 15th 
of July 1898, having previously adopted his nephew Bbagoji Rao 
Ponwar of Malthan, who took the name of Udaji Rao II. 

Anand Rao III. was a good administrator, considerate to his 
subjects, and at all times willing to contribute liberally to works 
of improvement and charity. Of him the people used to say, “ He 
was short of stature but large of heart", and, indeed, no truer thing 
could be said of him. 

The present Chief Raja Udaji Rao was bom on the 30th September 
1886. He is a son of Sambbaji Rao alias Aba Sahib Ponwar, a 
half- brother of the late Chief. Soon after his succession he joined the 
Daly College at Indore where he studied till 1903. 

The Raja had the honour of attending the Coronation Darbar at 
Delhi in January 1903, and was presented with the gold Coronation 
Medal. In 1905 he attended the darbar held at Indore in honour of 


* See •• Whur not restoroa,''by J, UiokiniiOn. 
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tlie Visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The State was administered by a Superintendent acting under the 
guidance of the Political Agent, Bhopawar, till December 1907 when 
the Raja was invested with ruling powers. 

The Chief bears the titles of His Highness and Raja and is entitled Tltlei. 
to a salute of 15 guns. 

The families most closely connected with the present Chief are the ConnecUona. 
Fonwar families of Malthan and the Dewas, Junior Branch. Clan 
relationship also exists with the Raja of the Senior Branch of Dewas. 

The State of Dhar is possessed of many architectural and archaeo- Aichisology. 
logical treasures, among which the old fort of Mandu stands first. 

There are, however, also at Dhar town many remains both of the 
Muhammadan and earlier Hindu periods, while several ancient 
records of the greatest interest have been discovered among them. 

At Dharampuri (22° 9' N., and 75° 25' E. ), on the Narbada, there 
are some temples of the mediaeval period of considerable architec- 
tural merit. 

Epigraphical researches began in 1871, when Doctor Bhau Daji of 
Bombay sent his agent to take copies of inscriptions at Dhar. He 
was followed by Dr. Biihler in 1875 and by Dr. Fuhrer. 

In 1895 Sir J. M. Campbell and his assistant Faizulla Khan visited 
Dhar and Mandu. They took copies of almost all the important Per- 
sian and Arabic inscriptions at Dhar, Mandu and surrounding places. 

The results of their labours are given in a communication in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Volume XIX., No. 2. 

The relief works undertaken at Mandu during the famine of 
1899- 1900 led to the discovery of an important Sanskrit inscription 
belonging to the early Hindu period. This was the first piece of 
epigraphic evidence shewing that Mandu (Mandaiidurga) occupied 
an important position in the time of the ancient Paramara kings. 

. The Musalman inscriptions being more prominent and better pre- 
served naturally attracted greater attention, w’hile the more ancient 
and historically niore important Sanskrit inscriptions did not receive 
the attention they deserved until 1901. The honour of putting the 
archmological work of Dhar State on a systematic basis is due to 
Captain E. Barnes, Political Agent (1900-04). Recognising the im- 
portance of the arcbseological treasures under his charge he establish- 
ed a small archaioiogical department in September 1902 and placed 
it under Mr. K. K. Lele, then Superintendent of State Education. 

The Government of India was also induced to make a grant to- 
wards the preservation of the Mandu buildings, the expense being too 
heavy for the State to bear. An archa:olcgical museum has been 
established at the Anand High School. It contains a number of 
Hindu and Jain images, sculptured stone specimens of Hindu and 
Muhammadan architecture, Sanskrit and Persian inscriptions mostly 
fragmentary, coins, books, photos, other curios, etc. 
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Only two coppe^plate grants have been so far found in Dhar,' but 
it is possible that careful search will reveal others. 

A detailed descriptive list of objects and places of arclueological 
interest existing in the State is given in Appendix B. 

Section HI— Population. 

' (Tables III and IV.) 

Enamera- There have been four enumerations cf the State in' 1874, 1881 
UooB. 1901. The last Census dealt fully with all results. 

The populations at the four enumerations was : 7874, 112,686 j 
7887, 149,244 ; 7897,169.474 ; 7907, 142,115. 

Density and The density in 1901, excluding the guaranteed are'a, was 98 pefsdnS 
Variation. the square mile, 106 in the plateau, and 60 in the hilly tracts. 

These figures shew a decrease of 16 per cent, in the’ population since 
1891, to be accounted for mainly by the severe mortality during tlie 
.famine of 1899-1900. 


Tomis and 
Village!. 


UIgiatlon. 


6ex and OlvU 
Oondltion« 


Bdigloni. 


Idisslonj. 


Langnoge 
and Pllects. 


liUeracy. 


The State possesses tw6 towns, Dhar (17, 792) and Kukshf (i, 402^ 
and 513| inhabited villages.*^ The fraction is due to the curious' 
tripartite possession by the Gwalior, Indore and Dhar States oi 
Suddarsi village'. Of the villages 468^ have a' population of under 
5G0, 41 of between- 500 and 2,000, and 4 of between 2,000 and 
5,000. The average village has a population of 232 persons'. 

Of the total population 92,234 or 65 per cent, we're' born in tlie 
State and 37,567 or 27 per cent, in other States within the Ceiitial 
India Agency. Of foreigners most came from Rajputaha (5,225) and 
Bombay (2,328). 

The population shewed 71,348 males and 70,76*7 females, giving 
a proportion of 99 females' to 100 males, 97 in towns arid 99 in the 
rural area. The figures for civil condition shewed 33,184 males arid 
33)349 females raSirried, giving 105 wives to 100 husbands. 

Of the' populatio'n ^assified according to religious beliefs Hindus 
numbered 93,787 or 66' per cent., Jains 2,987 or 2 per cent., Mu^- 
tp png 12,648 or-9'per cent., Animists 32,630 or 23 per cent., and 63 
others of whom 58 were- Christians. It should be noted that th'o 
population of Nifflar'<Sontains32 per cent, of Animists', andMalwa 16 
percent. 

The Canadian' Presbyterian Mission of Indore has a large station 
at' Dhat vVherh a' hospital and schools for boys and girls are' 
maintained. 

The prevalent labg'uag'e'spoken was Hindi, used by 39,332 or 28 
percent:, Malwi eifipldyedby 33,532' or 24 per cent., Nimari spoken 
by 22;539'^ or 16' per cent and Bbilali and Bhhi by 21,247 or 15 
per cent 

The literate population numbered 5,530 or 4' per cent, of whom 195 
were females. Of the literate persons 4,085 were literate in Hindi 

and 929 in MarathL' In 'English 384* were literate. 

~ * Since ttR'Ceuios of 1931, 003 vUlsget bare bees brought on tlio SteStUr, 
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Among Hindus the most prevalent castes are Rajputs (12,381), tlnstes, Tribe* 
ICunhis (9,744) and Brahmans (8,490); among Musalmans, Shaikhs 
(4,952) and Pathans (3,582); and among AnimistsBhils (18,507) and 
Bhilal.is (10,840). 

Of occupations, agriculture is the most important. 55 per cent, of Ocenpatioo*. 
the population being engaged in pursuits connected with soil. 

Ordinarily the dress of a male Hindu consists of a pagrl or Sooiai. 
turban, a piece qf cloth .-ibout 80 or 100 feet long and 9 inches wide 
with gold ends. A kttrla or shirt, an angarkha or long coat DroBs. 
reaching to the middle of the leg fastened on the right'side, a 
dhoti (loin cloth) worn round the waist and a. dupatta (scarf) are 
the princip.al articles of apparel. All these are generally white 
except the turban and scarf which are often coloured red, pink or 
yellow. Agricultural classes wear the dhoti, a handi or a small 
coat, a pichhoda of khddi cloth and a pagrl. In the chief town 
there is a tendency to dress after the Marathn fashion, but retaining 
a sd/a or a round felt cap as head-dress, with boots or shoes instead 
of futa. 

In Dhfir town the people assimilate their way of living more to 
that prevailing in the Deccan than is usual elsewhere in Central India. 

All sardars, whether Mariithas or not, wear Maratha dress, though 
this is still to a considerable extent the custom in this State, it has 
to a very noticeable extent died out in Gwalior and Indore. 

There is now a tendency among the well-to-do and the middle 
class to dress after the European fashion, the angarkha, knrfa and 
paijdma are being replaced by a coat, shirt and trousers. 

Hindu female dress consists of a safl or a Ichenga ( petticoat) of 
coloured cloth, Uigra or orhnl (a sheet used as an upper garment to 
cover the face and upper part of the body), and a choll or a kanchli 
(bodice). The only distinction between Muh.immadan .and Hindu 
dress is that Muhammadan men wear paifamas and not the 
dhoti and fasten the angarkha to the left and not like the 
Hindus to the right of the chest ; females wear paijdma instead 
of the sdrl or a lehenga-and a kurta over the choll or kdnchli. 

Meals arc generally taken twice, at mid-day and in the evening ; Food, 
only the well-to-do t.ikc light refreshment in the morning and in 
the afternoon. The staple food grains used are ^Yhcat, rice, jowdr, 
maize, and gram ; and the pulses tuar, urad, tniing, and masur. 

The ordinary food of the rich and middle classes consists of rice, 
chapdtis (thin cakes) of wheat flour, tuar pulse, glii, vegetables 
chatnis and milk and sugar. The poorer classes in the country 
including the peasantry, except on festivals, eat rotis (thick cakes) 
made of coarser grains with pulse, vegetables, uncooked onions, salt 
and chillis. 

No local Brahmans or Banias eat flesh. All castes except' tbo 
Br.ahmans, smoke, tobacco and Rajputs generally eat opium in the 
liquid form called kasumba. - 
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The greater part of the population being agricultural spends its 
days in the fields tfrom sunriso to sunset. The mercantile popula- 
tion begin work about 9 A.M., usually closing shops about 6 or 
7 P.M. or even earlier. Their houses are generally separate from 
their shops. 

Houses are mostly built of mud and thatched. In town there are 
several brick-built houses, of which the palaces and houses of 
Jiigirdars and high officials are worthy of notice. 

Child-marriage is common with the higher classes. Polygamy 
and widow marriage prevail generally among the Icwer classes. 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt, except those of sanyasis, 
bairdgis and infants which are buried. Cremation takes place by 
the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, conveyed to a 
sacred river such as the Ganges, Narbada or Siprii, otherwise they 
are committed to some local stream. Muhammadans bury their 
dead. 

The principal festivals are the Dasahra, Diwali, Holi, Gangor, 
Ganesh Chaturihl and local fairs. All the sardars of the State 
attend the Dasahra darbar to pay their respects to the Chief. Before 
the celebration of the festival all weapons are examined and repair- 
ed. This is a relic of the old days when the Dasahra heralded in 
the recommencement of forays, and arms together tvith horses, 
elephants, etc., as forming part of a military force are worshipped. 
This martial feast is observed with great enthusiasm. All these are 
general festivals, except the G^/rgor which is confined to females only. 


Komencla- 

tore 


Poouio 

Healtk. 


The ordinary amusements in villages, are drum-beatingi singing 
and the reciting of tales .and poetry among grown up people, and 
hide-and-seek, gili danda (t’peat) and ankhmichi (bltndman’s buff) 
and kite-flying among children. In the town chatisar, card games, 
cricket, football, &c., an- also indulged in. 

Hindus name their cliildren after gods or famous personages. As 
a rule, each man has two names; jaitma-rdshi ttdm which is 
used when the horoscope is drawn up and the bolfa ndm or the 
name by which persons are generally known ; the latter are of reli- 
gious origin or merely fanciful and affectionate, such as Ramcliandra, 
Anand Rao, Udaji Rao or Khasbe S.aheb. The agricultural and 
lower classes are very fond of dimunitive, such as Rama,. Nathia 
Sukkha and the like. 

Names of places are given after deity or persons such as Gopal- 
pura after Gopal, Anandpura after Anand Rao, Radhapura after 
Radha Bai, and so on. 

Daring the last thirty years public health has been exceptionally 
good. 

The prevailing diseases are; fever, dysentr}', ophthalmia and chest 
affections. These ailments prevail at particular seasons. Malarial 
fever being common about the close of the monsoon. Dysentery 
prevails during the rains, and guinea worm is common throughout 
the State, 
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The usual epidemics are small-pox, measles, chicken-pox, hooping 
cough and mumps. 

There were outbrealrs of cholera in 1885, 1891 and 1892, of small- 
pox in 1887 and 1897, and influenza in 1890. The unprecedented 
famine of 1899-1900 carried away a large number of people of 
whom a certain number, no doubt, died of starvation, but the largest 
number fell victims to remittent fever that followed the famine and 
prevailed in epidemic form. 

The first serious epidemic of plague assailed the State in the Plague, 
autumn of 1906. In Dhar totm it was most severe. 
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ECONOMIC. 

Seotion I.— Agricnltare. 

(Tables VII to XV.) 

The general diaractcr of the land differs in the two nataral ' 
divisions. It is, however, for the most part, fertile and bears good-, 
crops, but is entirely dependent on the rainfall for its water supply. 

Of late years the rainfall has been irregular and often defident, 
and the area under cultivation has-been subject to dnisideiable" 
variation. 

The southern portion of the Dhar t^rsana and the whole of 
Nhlchha jicrr-gasto form the central portion of the State. The land 
here gradually rises from the Narbada valley and is, for the most 
part, broken and ragged, being composed of a snccession of small 
hills and valleys intersected by water courses. The soil is not very 
rich. The remaining portion of the plateau division is open and 
undulating. The soil Is deep, black, and of high fertility. The 
■western border is mountainous, being ocenpied by spurs of the- 
Vindhyan range. From the Vindhyan scarp the land declines 
rapidly southwards down to the level of Nimar, where the Narbada^ 
separates the Dharampiui and the Thikn^arganas. A great part of 
the Nhnarsoil is characterised as hlitiri phairoit , ». e., brown stony, 
it Is a shallow soil used chiefly for sowing hJmnf crops. 

Broadly speaking the soil of the State may be classed as infi or 
black and bhuri or brown. These two principal classes are sub-divid- 
ed into good, middling and poor. Good black and brown soils are 
the most valuable, growing excellent crops of both khanj and rahi 
grains. Deep JSwfi soil being more retentive of moisture than good 
bhuri of the same class is more suitable for rahi crops. The black 
soil and its varieties occur, to a larger extent, in the plateau area than 
in Nimar where the Iwown and its varieties prevail. 

The principal agricultural seasons are the hhatif, the autumn or 
rain harvest, and rabi, the spring or cold weather harvest. 

The total area of the State is 1,136320 acres. Of these 210,700 
acres or 18 '54 per cent, are alienated to the 14 guaranteed estates 
and 163365 acres or 14'37 per cent, to other /dgirddrs, muafi holders, 
etc. The khalsa area, therefore, consists of 762,355 acres or 67’ 09 
per cent, of the whole area. 

In 1902, of the total area of the State {exclusive of the guaranteed 
estates) or 925,620 acres, 545,503 acres or 58*93 per cent, were 
classed as uncultivated ; the remaining 380,117 or 41 ’07 per cent, as 
cultivated. ^ ^ 

Of the uncultivated area 17(1,716 acres or 18*44 per cen6 
unculturablo or rvaste, 244,130 acres or 26*38 per cent, were under 
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forest and 130,657 acres or 14* 11 percent, were culturablc. Out of 
the cuhtvatcd area 16,821 or 1 '83 per cent, were relumed as irrigated 
and the remaining 363,296 or 39 '24 percent, as dry or wSlcIru, while 
12,018 acres were shewn as yielding double crops or dttfasli land.^ 

As regiOrds Uic two natural divisions, roughly speaking, nc,arly 
40*8 per cent, of the State is included in Mnlwn and 59 '2 percenbin 
Niinar. In the Malwii division the percentage of the uncultivated 
area was 18*73 and that of the cultivated was 22*07; the percentage 
under these two h&ads for the Kimar division being 40‘20 and 19*0 
per cent, respectively. 

From a comparison of the average percentages of the last twenty 
years ending 1900 .and the indi^'idual figures for the succeeding two 
5 'c.ars ns given in Table No. IX, it is evident tliat a slow yet steady 
progress has been nude in the rcclanution of land, forestry and 
irrigation. In Uic first decade ending 1890 the percentages of the 
uncultiii’atcd and the culti\*atcd arc.i of the wliolc State were 64 ' 2 and 
35 'S respectively. In the next decade ending 1900 the average per- 
centages under these two heads were 60*32 and 39*68 respectively. 

1st 1902-03 the percentages stood at 58*93 and 41 *07, in 1903-04 
57*24 and 42*76 and in 1904-05 at 62*63 and 37*32. 

With regard to crop acreage no marked progress is noticeable. 

The increase in irrigated crops was 4,511 acres or 0*5 per cent., 
that in dry crop was 33,190 acres or 3*59 per cent, and that in total 
crop acreage 37,701 acres or 4*87 per cent. From 1900 there has 
been h rapid shrinkage of the wheat acreage but it has been success- 
fully counterbalanced by a corresponding expansion in other food 
grains and pulses. 

The system of cultivation necessarily varies with the soil and Sj«!eaiotcul. 
characteristic diirercnccs arc observable in the systems prcmiliiig in 
the Mnlwn |)!ate.au and Nimar sections, especially in the amount of 
labour and the cost required to make the soil fit for cultivation, the 
ninl.'c and size of implements, the yield and quality of the crops and 
the ncces'.,ity for irrigation. Taken ns a whole the soil in Niinar 
being inferior to that in Malw.4, requires more ploughing and more 
frequent manuring and watering. 

The implements, especially the /sal (plough) niid the balshhar 
(harrow) arc stronger and hc.*tvicr, while the ttai and the tiphan (seed 
drill) arc of difTcrent make and have more tubes than those used in 
Mal'.vn. 

Tlic iiardicr grains such as kuUha (horse gram), vtalha (kidney 
gmm), sdu-dn and rdla, arc grown in Niniar and not in M:ihv.n, In 
Nimar as soon as the UlwuJ crops are reaped plougliing and 
barrowing is taken up at once and continued nt intervals till the next 
sowing season. In the rich soil of Millwn these operations are not 
rommenced till the Aktidllj (Jrsl Vaishikh Stidi) or about a iiionth 
before the tnou'-oon sets in. 
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In Niraar manuring is extended to unirrigated Jand and not as iu 
Mnlwa confined only to irrigated land, ’ ; . 

The time of sowing is almost the same both in Malwa andNimr,' 

It depends upon the breaking of the south-west monsoon which\ 
generally takes place between the sixth and the twenty-first of June, 

Tho hotter climate of Nimar matures the crops a few weefe 
earlier than in Malwa. , 

It is interesting to note that the better natural conditions in Malwa 
are often compensated by the greater care that is taken in agri-' 
cultural matters by tho cultivators in Nimar. The yield per Kgftn is 
often larger in quantity and in some cases even better in quality than 
in Malwa, 

Of the cultivated area Malwa has ordinarily ^ under kJiarif and 
f under rabi, while Nimar has f under khatif and i under rabi. 
But as stated already, tho irregularity and tho deficiency of the rain- 
fall of late years has changed these ratios considerably, 

Dti/asH land or land bearing two crops in the same year is confined 
to rakhad, (i. c. manured land close to a village} and irrigated lands. 
In the rdhhad land the first crop is usually maize and if it rains in ' 
October and November, or if there is sufficient moisture, a second 
crop of gram, balla or niastfr is sown. In irrigated land maize, urad 
or san forms the first crop, poppy or wheat the second. The total 
dufasU land in 1902 was 12,616 acres (19 square miles) or 3 ‘31 
per cent, of the total cultivated area and in 1905,11,032 acres or 3* 13 
per cent. 

Difierent crops are often«sown together in one and the same field 
at the same time; such sowings are called bejada or mixed sowings. 
Both in Malwd and in Nimar the following grains are thus sown 
together. 

Mahka, ttrad and chavli; [chaola) mtfkha and sdlsjoiodr, tiiar, mutig, 
aiHbdri and tilli ; wheat, linseed, mustard ; sugarcane, poppy, barley 
poppy, barley rdjglm, onions, radishes, etc,, are sown together in rvater 
courses. In Nimar tiiar, wad and titiing are also sown separately 
but seldom in Malwa. This simultaneous sowing of various kinds , 
of grain is considered a precaution against total failure and is very 
popular. 

Rotation with a view to maintaining or improving the fertiUty of the 
soil is well understood by the cultivators, though not Very systemati- 
cally practised. In bhiiri soil jovodr is generally rotated wHlth bdjra, 
tilli, or rameli. In black soil jowdr is alternated with wheat, gram 
or cotton: jowar, tobacco, ginger {adrak) and chillis are regarded ns 
the most exhausting crops and are, therefore, never grown in successive 
years in the same field. Tilli, sav, gram and cotton arc restoratives 
and are, therefore, sown immediately afterthe exhausting crops. . 

The value of cow-dung and sweepings as manure is generally 
understood, but artificial manures are not used. Irrigated land is 
invariably manured in both natural divisions,' but dry crop lands only- 
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in Nimar, wherever the cultivators have the means. Holders of 
poppy and sugarcane land use all available manure on those crops, 
and their dry crop lands are apt to suffer more tlian those of second 
class cultivators who have no such taima land and who, therefore, 
use all the manure they get on their dry crop lands. 

There are four kinds of manure known to' cultivators. 

The first is a mixed manure, which consists of stubble, ashes 
droppings of cattle, urine, sweepings and nibbish generally, which 
is stored in a pit near the husbandman’s house. . Here the heap 
Is allowed to rot for five or six months until it is required in the 
field. During the dry months, cow-dung is turned into fuel- 
cakes, and therefore goes to the manure-pit only during six months 
from June to November. It is estimated that fifty head of 
cattle give about fifty cart-loads of manure. The second kind of 
manure is night-soil or sonkhat, but this is not in general use. The 
third kind consists of sheep and goat droppings obtained by herding 
and feeding flocks on the land. The fourth is green manure. San 
(Bombay hemp ), and sometimes urad, is sown and allowed to grow 
for three months when it begins to flower. It is then ploughed into 
the soil. This is considered a good substitute for ordinary manure 
In fields of poppy. 

The supply of manure is limited. From eight to ten cart-loads of 
manure arc required for a blpifta of poppy and twice as many for one 
bigha of sugarcane. Manure is alsolcsscntlal to tobacco, chillis 
and all gardcn'producc. 

Tho only crops irrigated on the plateau arc poppy, sugarcane, IniBatcd 
tobacco and garden produce. In Nimar other crops arc irrigated 
such as wheat and gram. 

The diseases and pests met with arc rats, locusts, and various kinds 
of beetle. The rats cause great damage in years of deficient rainfall, 
ns the young broods arc not reduced by drowning ; locusts appear 
occasionally only. 9 

No new agricultural implements have been brought into general Implcmcuts. 
use, a strong prejudice existing in favour of the old tools used from 
time immemorial. In two or three places the Persian wheel water 
lift and Nariads (Norias) manufactured by Messrs. Richardson and 
Cruddas, of Bombay, are being used ; while the old-fashioned clumsy 
kolhn or press is giving way to cast-iron roller sugarcane mills. 

The common field tools used by cultivators are ; — Hal, a plough ; 

Parana, a small goad; bakkhar, a large harrow, or weeding plough ; 
doria, a small plough for passing between rows of standing grain ; 
mi, a seed-drill with one hole; phadak, a seed-drill with two holes; 
iiphan, a seed-drill with three holes; khurpi, a hand-wceder; dardta, 
a sickle; kltanddsa.a cutler; ktirSda, an axe ( large ) ; knrddi,z. 
hatchet (small) ; parai, an iron crow bar; kuddU, a spade ; phdora, 
a scraper ; mo&ra, a flail ; dantdli, a take ; />af/idr, a log drjigged over 
a field to break the clogs ; udita, a thrcc-prongcd fork ; charpala. 
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a scraping spoon for collecting chtk (crude opium); bdtftf, a saucer—a 
metal vessel in which opium is collected; httida, an earthern pot; cha- • 
ms, a leather-water budret or leather hag; charkhi, sugar.inill;«d«rf, 
a large earthern pot used to store cKk or sugarcane juice ; karhai, a 
large iron vessel used in boiling sugarcane juice ; tarvaya, a tripod 
to stand on ; tokra, a basket ; chSliia, a sieve; su^da, a winnowing 
fan ; gada, the long agricultural waggon used for big loads of grain, etc 

(iraWo^r^* 1902-03, which may be taken as a normal year, the total crop 
* acreage of the State was 361,394 acres or 95 -07 per cent, of the total 
area returned as cultivated. Out of these 252,078 acres or66'31 
per cent, were taken up by khanf, while 109,316 acres or 28’76 per 
cent, were occupied by rabi. The details of crops with the area 
occupied are given in Table X. 

Khatiti Qf jjjg jqJjJ jifgj sown at the kltartf ( 252,078 acres ), cereals occu- 

pied 173,985 aaes or 69 per cent., pulse, 19,865 acres or 7 per cent, 
oil-seeds, 15,785 or 6*2 per cent., cotton, 30,175 or 11 ‘9 percent, 
and other crops, 12,268 or 4*9 per cent. 

RnW. Q£ jjjg tQjjj ijjg (J09j326 acres), wheat 

occupied 75,488 or 69 per cent.; gram, 20,734 or 19; poppy, 5,020 
or 4 ‘6; other crops, 8,074 or 7*4 per cent, In the natural divisions 
the distribution of khan/ and rabi crop acreage stood thus : — 


DtvtaioD. 

KUsrit. 

BaU. 

Total. 


P.C. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

MSlWRee* ••• 

25*93 

23*85 

49*78 . 

Nimar 

40*38 

4*91 

45*29 

Total... 

66*31 

28*76 

95*07 


The crop details of the natural division^ with the area actually 
under those crops were as follows : — 



2!alw»* 

Kimar. 

Orojis. 



1 


Acres. 

Per cent. 

Acres. 

Percent. ■ 


Khan/— 




25*33, 

Cereals 

77,671 

20*43 

96,314 

Pulses 

1,749 

0*46 

18,116 

4*77 

Oil-seeds 

6,339 

1*68 

9,391 

2*47 

Cotton 

6,128 

1*61 

24,077 

6*33 

Miscellaneous. 

6,657 

1*75 

5,611 

1*48 

Total... 

98,599 

25*93 

153,479 . 

40*38 
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Ciops, 


Sitnir. 

Acres. 

■ 

Per Cent. 

Acres. 

Per Cent. 

Rail — 

Wheat 

64,375 

16*94 

11,113 

2*92 

Gram 

16,766 

4*41 

3,968 

1*05 

Poppy 

4,111 

1*09 

909 

0*23 

Sugarcane ... 

86 



Linseed ... 

3,686 

BSw 

2,150 

0*57 

Miscellaneous. 

1,605 

WBm 

547 

0*14 

Total... 

90,629' 

23*85 

18,687 

4*91 

Grand total... 

189,228 

49*78 

172,166 

45*29 


Thus tvitb respect to hhartf Nimar, owing to the nature of its 
soil, had more land under cereals, cotton and pulses, while with 
respect to rabi it had less laud under wheat, gram and poppy than 
Malwa. 

Of the total area under crops 16,821 acres ot !• 83 per cent, were 
irrigated, Malwa having 9,826 acres or 1*07 percent. andNimar 
6,995 acres or 0 • 76 per cent. 

The usual yield per blgha ^ of the principal crops in ^akka Averngo yield 
maunds in both the natural divisions of the State is shewn in the 
following table : — 


Nnmo at Crop. 

tUnlnii, in 
fxilla maunds. 

1 NiinSr, in palia mnnnds. 

Makka (Paima) 

• • • 

9 

7 

Maldta (Maletru) 

• •• 

6 

5 

Jowar (single corp) 

• •• 

4i 

7 

Jowar (mixed corp) 

••• 

3 

5 

Bajra 

• •• 

3 

5 

Rice 


6 

4 

Tuar 


3 

41 When grown 

Mung 

• •• 

3 

4 1 as mixed crop, 

Urad 

... 

3 

4 1 the yield is half 

Tilli 

• •• 


4J only* 

Cotton 

• •• 

4 

7 

Wheat 


3 

6 

Gram 


4 

5 

Linseed 

• •• 

3 

4 



5 seers 

4^ seers. 

Sugarcane ... 

• •• 

12 (gur) 

Not grown. 


The principal hhanf crops grown in the State are i—joxoat Prlnolpnl 
(Scrghitm viilgarc), makha or maize (Zea mays), bajrd {PencUlaria 
spieata), sdl or rice {Oriza saiiva'), bhadli or kodon (Pasfahim 

^ A Btgba ■» O'fiSn or I ot ira acroor 4 Wgias •« 23 ncron. 
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OU'Bceda. 

Fibres. 

Gpiees. 

r 

Poppy. 


scrobiculalum), tuar {Cajanus tndiciis), tttwts {PhascoUts mmgo), 
iirad [Phttseoius radiaUis), chavla (PolicJios siitensh), UlU {Sesa -\ . 
tntim iitdictitn), tameU (Guizotia mtwgpliali {Arachis ' 

hypofiea), kaj>ds or cotton (Gosstfium ittdtcum), ajwau (Lingiislu ' 
cum ajowan), tobncco {Nicotiaua iabacunt)- 

The principal rabi crops arc : gehun or wheat (Triiicum tiesfhm), 
chaua or gram (Ciccr arietinum), poppy .{Papaver somni/eniiilj, 
sugarcane (Sacc/tariim o//icinaruin), alsi or linseed (Linum «site.* 
tissimum), jau or barley {Hordcum vulgarfi), hatla (Pisum sativum ' 
or nrvcfise) sarson (Brassica campestris), masftr (Ervum lens), aiti 
tivohda {Dolichos bi/lrous). 

The poor classes live on kodou, maize, jotadr, etc., the middle class, 
on wheat jovodr, bajra, etc., and the well-to-do on wheat, rice, etc. 

The subsidiary food grains are: chavla, chaua, hultha,' masur, 
miing, tiwada, luar, t&ad, etc. 

Oil-seeds arc alsi (linseed), inuugphali, vameli sarson, poppy seed 
and iilli. 

Fibre plants arc ambdri [Hibiscus catinabinui), cotton, sirn 
[Crotolaria juucea). 

The most important spices and condiments arc adrak or gingei 
badi-sonph or anise (Trigpnea focntim grdccum), haldi or turmeric 
(Curcuma loitga), inetlii (Trigonela Jomum graceum), utiraeh 
(Capsicum), rdi ( Siuapis juntta), ajvadn (Lingustieum ajoxoan) 
lahsan (Allium sativum), kdnda, onion (Allium copa)» 

Poppy is the most valuable of the rabi crops covering 5,020 acres 
out of 109,316 acres or 4*6 per cent, of the cropped area. It is 
moreover, the principal crop from which the cultivator pays his 
revenue. Its cultivation requires much care and labour. 

Of late years the deficency of rainfall as well as the decrease in > 
the demand has diminished the area sown under poppy. 

Poppy land is usually double cropped. Jt is ploughed three times 
just before the rains. When the monsoon bursts and the soil be. 
comes saturated to the depth of about 9 inches, 10 lbs. of maize ,and 
the same wdght of urad or chaola (Dolichos sinensis) are sown in 
every bigha. On the fourth day after sowing, the seeds sprout* 
The fields are then harrowed two or three times and weeded. Maize ' 
is ready for harvesting within two or three months of the sowing. 
When the maize has been' reaped the field is again ploughed five or 
six times. Small rectangular beds are then formed, and careMy 
manured with ^mttle dung and village sweepings a^year old and 
poppy seeds sown broadcast by hand, about 5 lbs. being required 
for each bigha. The soil is then turned up and irrigated. It is 
again watered within n week. The crop sprouts about seven days 
after the second watering. Weeding operations commence a month 
after the sprouting of the plants. Weak plants are pulled out, only,' 
the healthiest being allowed to grow. Each plant requires a space 
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of about 9 inches square. The young plants so pulled out are eaten. 
The first three waterings are called horxoan, garwan and iiJwSn 
respectively. The fourth, fifth and sixth waterings take place with 
intervals of 12 days, between every two waterings. When the 
poppy field lias been watered five times buds begin to form. . At 
the seventh watering the flowers open and at the eighth or ninth 
watering the capsules or poppy heads are ready for scarifying. 
Within a week of the last watering the capsules are incised with a 
small instrument resembling a fork with three sharp pointed prongs 
called cliarpala. Each capsule is incised about four times at inter- 
vals of two to three days. The second and third incisions produce 
the largest quantity of juice (chik). The field is usually divided 
into three sections, the difiereut tappings being done in each part 
successively, otherwise the labourers -would not be continuously en- 
gaged in -work. The incisions, which are verticle, are made in the 
forenoon and the juice which exudes is collected early in the morn- 
ing of the succeeding day. Linseed oil is used in order to prevent 
the juice from sticking to the hands and the implement used for 
collecting it. When the capsules have undergone four tappings no 
more juice exudes. These operations, from sowing to collecting 
the juice, extend over four months from November to February. 

Well water is supposed to be better for poppy than that from 
tanks and rivers. Garlic is often planted on the ridges dividing 
the opium hyaras or beds, while on the borders of the poppy fields 
barley, onions and corriander, &c., are grown in small quantities. 


The conditions most favourable to the growth of poppy are warm 
sunny days and cool dewy nights. Vifind and ram are unfavourable 
to the poppy heads as they injure the capsules while frost absolutely 
destroys them. Cloudy weather prevents the juice from exuding. 
The chief varieties of poppy seed sown are seven. The lakaria 
variety bears pink flowers. The plant is tall, reaching a height of 
six feet. TJie seed-pot is bigger than that of other varieties. It 
thrives best and requires nine waterings. The incision of the 
capsules should be commenced while there is still some moisture 
in the soil. The yield is high. The lilia variety bears either 
rose or purple flowers. The plant is not so tall as the lakaria plant, 
and the capsule is smaller. It is watered seven times. It ripens 
earlier than the Jakarta variety, but incisions are not commenced 
until the. soils cracks from dryness. The dholia variety resembles 
the last in all respects except that it bears while flowers, and yields 
less opium than the first two varieties. The agria variety bears 
red flowers. Its seeds are also reddish. It requires only six 
waterings. The yield is similar to that of the dholia varietj-. The 
kafhia variety, so called from the colour of its juice, which re^mbles 
that of catechu, bears also white flowers. The petals are thick an 
coarse. It needs to be watered seven times. The yield is good. 
The variety resembles lilia, but the flowers resemble 
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those of lakitria. The capsule is globular in shape, flattened at the 
top and bottom. It yields less c/itft than lilia. It is ^vatc^cd seven 
times. The ktnijialia variety resembles the liiia in all respects 
except that its capsule is oval in shape. 

Btlmulnntf, Stimulants and narcotics .are betel-leaves, hhang, ginja and 
opium. ’ 

Vegetables. The commonest vegetables are ahi or potato (Solanum f Hbemsuw), 
gomrfii or yam (Dioscorea, all kinds), sajar or carrot {Damus , 
cayrola), inula or radish, shakarkaiid or sweet potato (f^D»wr<t 
Batalas), pindalu (white yam), slialgam (turnip), suran or- 
elephant's foot (Calocasia esciileiiia) arvi {Colocasia (tntigiiorm), 
batla, inctlii, chaola, ambdri, pdlak (Rhinacniithus comiminis), 
kafdai, ghol or lottcha, khatimUhi {Runicx vesicaritis), kothimr 
{Coriandum sativum), lat-kohia, ioria, altumdi, gilhi, karela . 
(Slomordica kafaiitia), kdkdi or kakrl, bhtira-kohla, cliichenda or 
padifal (Cideu briimasii) ringiia or btinjal, tiudtira, sdiigar, bheiicti • 
{Abcimoschus csculenta), bahr, gavarphali, surjatia. hlany foreign 
vegetables ate grown in the State gardens at Dhnr such as peas. 
French-beans, cabbage, cauliflower, beet-root, lettuce, etc. 

Frnits. The principal kinds of fruit cultivated are rdmphat or bullock’s 

heart (Aiiona reticulata), sltdphaJ or custard apple (Anotta- 
squamosa), jambu or rose apple (Eugenia jambolana), kamrah 
{Avcfhoa carambola), araudkakdi (Carica papaya), phanas 
or jackfruit (Atrocarpus integri/olia), orange, chakotra or pumelo 
(Citrus dccumaua), mitlia limbu or sweet lime, mahalung or citron 
(Citrus medica), nimbu (Citrus bergamia), am or mango (Nan- 
gif era itidica), kela or plantain (Nusa sapient urn), jamb (guava) 
oiidr or pomegranate (Punica granatum), angitr or grapes, aonla or 
omblic myrabolam (Phyllanthus emblica), ber (ZisypJius jujttha). 

The common jungle fruits are : Khirni (Niniusops hexandra), 
imli (Tamarittdus itidica), khordsani imii (Adansonia digilata), 
karonda (Carissa carandas), acliar ( BucJtaiiania iati folia), temru 
(Diospyros tomenfosa), dudhi (Wright ia towentosa). 

' Kharbuja (musk melons) and tarbuja (w.ater melons) are 

cultivated in sand on the banks of rivers, or in tanks, when they are 
dry, Singada (Trapa bispinosa) or watemut is grown in tanks. 

imptoTfmrni It is much -to bo regretted that the importance of selecting the 

In, qoalitj by gggj jg ^ot as thoroughly understood by the cultivator as it 

£olcotion of > « • *11* 

feed, etc. ought to be. No attempt at improving seed or growing specially 

selected varieties is noticeable anywhere in the State. The 
generality of cultivators is curiously indifferent in this verj’ 
important particular. The cultivator will sow any grain as seed 
provided that he has it at hand or can procure it from grain 
dealers at a low rate. It is enough for him'that it has the power of 
germinating without regard to its striking true or yielding a high 
percentage of grain. 
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About 25 years ago a variety of wheat cnilet] pissi (soft red 
wheat) was introduced into Malwa from Gondwana. It throve 
well and yielded good crops, and as it possesses some economic 
advantages over the Mahva rod variety its use is gaining ground. 

In the year immediately following the late famine the usual indi- 
genous varieties of seed were not available and foreign varieties of 
maize, jovrir, wheat, and gram were tried in many parts of the State, 
but none of them proved successful. 

The State, lying as it does mainly in the trap area, affords but few innioATjos. 
facilities for the construction of effective irrigation works. The soil 
of the M.alw.a portion generally is less suited to the construction of 
pennanent wells than that of Nimar; while .as regards irrigation 
from tanks, rivers, and ualas, it is decidedly superior. This accounts 
for the preponderance of well irrigation in Nimar. 

Ordinarily, artificial irrigation is not needed during the rains. In 
other seasons when it is required, it is mainly confined to wheat, 
sugarcane, poppy, and garden produce. The gcner.al water supply is 
sufficient for all irrigation purposes. 

The averasc depth .at which water is reached varies from 20 to 
50 feet. In Sundarsi it exceeds 50 feet. 

The area of land asressed as pSima or jrrig.ablo in 1902 was Total nrca 
16.821 acres (26,901 bteh'ts) or 4'42 per cent, of the total cultivated (TnWtsVllJ 
area, but partly through insufficiency of water, partly through the and I.\). 
fall in price of opium, and partly owing to the insolvent condition of 
the pc.asantry, the area actually irrigated is considcr.ably less, 
though the decrease is not shewn in the annual jantabandi patrak 
or registers. 

All classes of cultivators, except the Bhils, shew a desire to avail 
themselves of the means of irrigation. 

The St.atc contains about 3,242 State and private avellsand orhfs 
and 147 tanks; the avcr.age area irrigated by each well, orhi and 
t.anl: being roughly 45 *7,4 -42,14 *34 acres, rcbpcciivcly. 

The cost of irrigating one acre of land is from 3 to 5 rupees. 

Tables VIll and IX, give the particulars of irrigated 
land. The total number of acres returned as irrigated is 
16,821. Of these 12,292 acres, 'i.e., 73 • 14 per cent., .arc irrigated by 
wells ; 2.1 09, 1 . c , 1 2 • 54 per cent., by tanks, .and 2,420, i.c., 14-32 
per cent, acres, by orliis. and other means- 

The usual water lift cmplo) cd is the chants or tiioi for wells and Pourcc* nn 
orhis ; from tanks water is led into fields through sluices or tnofis 
by me.ans of small dr.ains or channels c.illed pats. 

The orhis are holes or pits made in the banks of streams, into 
which water from a neighbouring tidla or river is led by means of 
trenches. They serve only as temporary wells ro long as the water 
level in the river is sufficiently high, and nrc cithcr /-frA-ft.T oxkachcha 
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Co^t of well?. The cost of building a well varies with the nature of the soil, tke' 
depth at which the water level is reached, and the charactet of fc' 
sub-soil. 


The Niraar soil is better suited to well construction than tht ‘ 
ofMahva. The average cost of a well in both ' diwsions of the' 
State are 


C1«S!. 


Kinar. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Kachcha | 

100—250 

50—150 

Pakka (or brick or 



stone-built] 

600—1,200 

300-600 


The form of irrigation wells is generally .square and they are 
mostly built of stone and lime. 


The number of irrigation works has gre.atly incicased within the 
last 20 years, and, as might be expected, the increase ^Yas most 
marked during the last few years of insufficient rain. In 1880, the 
total number of irrigation works was reported to be 3,286- Of 
these as many ns 493 or about 15 per cent. W’ere returned ns not in 
working order. 


The statement below gives tlie number of irrigation works 
■ actually in use in 1902 


Dkisioo. 

Works. 

Ehte. 

rxivote. 

TolsI. 

r 

Tanks 

1 126 

21 

147 

Malwa 

Wells and Baoris 

i 258 

824 

1,082 

L 

Orhis 

( 

' 58 

1 

419 

477 


Total Malwa... 

442 

1,264 

1,706 

r i 

Tanks 



1 1.614 

Kiroar ...-< 

Wells and Baoris 

33 

1,581 

69 ■ 

1 


Orbis 

1 

! 65 


Total Nimar.. .| 

1 « 

1 • 

1,650 

1,683 


Gbakd Total...| 

475 

2,914 

3,389 


The last figure in the Table shews that during a period of 22 years 
the increase has been 596, that is, about 27 w'otks per year. 


Though the totals for the divisions differ by only 23, a comparison . 
of Individual sources of irrigation discloses a few interesting facts. 
In Mai wa there are 1*95 irrigation works to every square mile, 
While in Nimar there are 1 *85. On an average there is one woiking 
tank in Malwa in every sis square miies ; 'there are none in Nimar. 
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The number of wells per square mile in both the divisions shews 
only a slight difTcrcncc, 1 *24 in Maiwa against 1*78 in Nimar, 

In Mnlwa,onc orhi exists in every two square miles, but in Nimar 
in every 13 square miles only. 

Of the tot.il irrigation worlis in Malwa, 25*00 per cent, belong to 
the State, jmd 74 • 10 to private individuals. In Nimar nearly 2 per 
cent, are State works, and 9S private. 

State irrigation works are maintained under the supervision of the Control. 
Chief State IDnginccr. 

There is no separate witter tax as such for ‘well irrigation. Butin 
some eases w.'itcr in given from tanks to /trfifrdnrs and cultivators to 
irrigate their lands at a rate of Rs. 3 per bigha. In Badn.awar/i.irgttrKr 
the rate varies from Rs. 4 to 10 in a few special eases. The scale of 
water rates for flow and lift vary from Rs. 3 to 9 according to the 
nature of soil, crop, and the supply of water. These are the rates for 
double crops. The rates for single crops, if not irrigated, are from 
Rs. 2 to (3. 

The adviintagc derived by the Darbar from irrigated land depends 
mainly on the increased rates paid. The rates for irrigated land 
var>’ from Rs. 6 to 15 per bigha for double crops, the highest rate 
for single crop {titabbit) in M.^lwA being Rs. 6. The rate in Nimar 
v-irics from Rs. 2 to 3 per b'lgha of irrigated land, except in Kukshi 
where it rises to Rs. 9. The rate for unirrigaled land in Malw.a is 
front 8 .annas to Us. 5, and in Nimar from 4 .annas to Rs, 2^. 

Water tised for irrigating lands is mostly sweet. A few wells 
have brackish (wofir) water which the cultivators regard as inferior, 
except for irrigating poppy crops. 

In every budget a certain sum is allotted to irrigation. The 
money spent on this account during the last 30 years amounted to 
about two laldis This is exclusive of the Large .sums charged on 
this account for rpceial relief works undertaken during the great 
famine of 1899-1900, and in 1902-03, the figures for which wore 
Rr. 2,25,000 and Rs. GG.OOO respectively. 

It is rcgretable tliat full information in not available for g.auging 
accurately the productive, protective, and fmanci.al results attained 
from the outlay on irrigation works. But some general idea of the 
progrexs or otlionvise, acliiovcd during Uio past 22 years, both in 
irrig.ation .and the revenue derived from it, can be obtained if figures 
under iboso heads for the years 1881 and 1902 are comp.ared. These 
figures (for khalsa area only) for the two natural divisions arc:— 


1881. 

PlvUioo. 

IrriRnto'l flira in acrc^, 

1 * 

IleiGiiuo. 

M.alw.a 


89,644 

Nimar 


' 15,296 

Total... 

10,905 

1,04.940 
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SiTitlone. 

Irr'gateJ area In norca. 

I’ovcnuG. 

Malwd ... 

6,260 

6,561 

’ 85,108 

Nimar 

44,706 

Total... 

12,821 

1,29,814 

Difference in favour 



of 1902 

1,916 

24,874 


The comparison shews that, though there is a total increase of 1,916 
acres in the irrigated area and Rs. 24,874 in the revenue, the figures 
for Mahva have fallen, while those for Nimar have risen by nearly 
150 per cent, in area, and 292 per cent, in revenue. The reasons for 
this progress in Nimar are attributed to the industrious and thrifty 
habits of its peasantry, and the moderate nature of the assessment. 

Loonl breeds There arc no horse or cattle breeding institutions in the State. 

ffuleli? ^ country people have a strong prejudice against mules, which 

are, therefore, never bred here or used for riding. 

Aebo]. Two indigenous varieties arc known, the Malwi and the Nimari 

asses. They are mostly reared or kept by the potters and Kahnrs, 
who use them to carry their wares. In the monsoons, however, 
when carts and other vehicles become unserviceable, they are used 
in carrying small bags of grain from one place tb another. On an 
average, an ass's burden is from 40 to 60 seers, which it will carry 
20 miles a day. 

Cattle. Cows and bullocks : — The indigenous breeds are the Malwi and 

Nimari, The Malwi cow is generally smaller in stature, white in 
colour, and gives from half a seer to 2 seers of milk per day besides 
that drunk by the calf. The Nimari cow is larger in stature and 
either reddish, broAvn or black in colour, rarely pure white. Some 
are spotted white on a red ground, while others are spotted white 
on black ground. They are hner in appearance, but less tractable. 
They yield more milk than an ordinary Malwi cow. The cows are 
milked twice a day, once in the morning and in the evening. Among 
Malwi cows the -Ifd/i siW and Jf/d/rn/dfon variety are considered 
the best. Cows of this type are stronger in make, finer in appear- 
ance, and yield from 2 to 4 seers of milk. 

The Nimari bullocks are superior to those of Mahv.^. in size 
strength, and appearance, and command a higher price as traction ani- 
mals. There is a great demand for them in the Government Supply 
and Transport Corps, a good pair costing about Rs. 300. The Dbaruds, 
Bhilalas and Sirwis in Nimar keep large herds of cattle for breed- 
ing purposes, and carry on a lucrative trade in it. 
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The two common varieties are the Malwi and Nimari. The Bofialooj. 
Mclwi she-buffaloes (especially of the Kali siftd type) are superior 
to those of Niniar in every respect. They yield from 3 to 6 seers 
of milk per day, besides that allowed to the calves. They are 
milked twice a day, morning and evening. Unlike the cows they 
do not refuse to give their milk should the calf be removed or die. 
hfalc calves are weaned earlier than females, which are the objects 
of particular care* Males are not much priced; They are mostly 
used for carrying loads and occasionally for drawing carts, etc. 

They are never used for agricultural purposes. 

The local varieties of sheep are two, Malwi and Nimari. White, Bhcop. 
brown and black colours are found in both varieties. They are 
shorn thrice a year in Kunioar (October), Chait (March), and Asarh 
(June). They are classed by their age. A sheep of under one year 
is called hahoan ; above one but under three years, Idm, above three 
diter. The respective prices of these three classes are Rs. 2, 3 and 4. 

Their wool is coarse and is only used in making rough blankets. 

« Goats are of two kinds, the barbari and jangfi. The barbari Goats, 
goats (probably first imported from Barbarj’) are small in size and 
are generally kept by town people for the sake of their milk. The 
jangli variety is kept by Villagers and Bhils. It is bigger, longer in 
the leg, and finer and cleaner in appearance. 

A herd of camels consisting of about 200 bead is maintained by 
the State in the Badnawar pargana. Breeding is carried on, the 
grown up camels being trained to carry baggage and for riding. 

This variety is known as desi or local. The females begin to 
breed when they are 7 or 8 years old, and bear generally every 
third year. The usual load of a camel is from 240 to 300 seers 
(600 lbs.) which it will carry for 30 miles a day. A camel costs from 
Rs. 40 60. The present strength of the herd is : — 2 males, 

100 females, 79 boihas (5 years old), and 59 young. 

The following table gives the average cost of the most common of 
the domestic animals in the two natural divisions of the State : — 


So. 

Kamo ot animah 

Malwa* 

SimSr. 

Good. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

Good. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

1 

Cow ... 

15-20 

10-12 

8 

25-40 

20-25 

10-20 

2 

Bullock 

50-60 

30-35 

20 

75-100 

51-75 

30-50 

3 

She-buffalo 

50-60 

30-40 

20 

50-60 

30-40 

20 

4 

He-buffalo 

12-15 

10 

8 

12-15 

10 

8 

5 

Horse ... 

100 

60-70 

30-40 

100 

60-70 

30-40 

6 

Sheep .. 

5 

34 

2 

5 

3- 4 

2 

7 

Goat ... 

8 

5 

2- 3 

8 


2- 3 
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Diin''nUiM 
in focdinj'. 

Diseases. 


Fiiirs. (Tablo 

xxvin). 


Since tbc introduction of the new rules for the conservancy of the 
State forests, some limits and restrictions have been put upon the 
grazing and pasture lands. There is, however, sutlicient pasture in 
every pargaita. In Nalchha and Mandu it is ample, and in Nimanpur 
very abundant. But the Dharampuri and Kukshi parganas are 
somewhat deficient in this respect. Besides the usual village 
common, almost every kirsau possesses in his holding a gross blr 
from which grass is cut and stacked for the use of his cattle. This 
supply of fodder is further supplemented by /inrW (/otodr stalks), 
and siikla ( wheat chaff), which almost every cultivator gets from 
his fields. Special State grass Mrs supply grass to State animals. 

The area of the pasture land amounts to about 123,000 acres or 
12 to 13 per cent, of total area of the State. 

No want of fodder is felt in normal years, and no difficulty is 
experienced in maintaining agricultural live-stock. 

The commonest diseases that affect cattle here are: Phassi, 
this is caused by congestion of the blood under the tongue. The 
animal does not cat or drink and gives no milk. The affected part is 
opened with a lancet and the congested blood let out. Oil mixed with 
turmeric and Sivlt is rubbed on the part. Chhad, the animal becomes 
thinner and thinner, losses its appetite and thirst and stops giving 
milk. The animal is fired with a horizontal mark on the neck and 
below the tail, a cautery mark of the shape of a trident is .also made 
on the right side over tlie ribs. Water and oil are rubbed on the ab- 
domen and back, Badla or Uiarki bimdri, breathing becomes sterto- 
rous and moisture collects on the nose and foam drops from the mouth. 
A cautery is applied to the chest and on the waist. Kamdiiia, 
the animal becomes giddy. A cautery is applied below the chest. 
Khwsdda or Rdl (foot and mouth disease), fever ensues and saliva- 
tion with swelling of the hoofs. Oil is given freely, and chunam 
(mortar) from old buildings reduced to a fine powder and mixed with 
bcl fruit. This is forced into the cracks of the hoofs, and the hoof 
bandaged. Small fish mixed rvith flour, and the flesh of a tiger are 
also given if procurable. Chechak (small pox), ght, liim leaves, 
bruised and mixed with water and jov.'dr porridge and whey are 
given. Kalijeko phoda, oil, onions, and turmeric mixed with water 
are given. Gfiidola (worm) roots oi shiiidi {khajur, commrm in 
this part ), are pounded and mixed with water and given. 

In all 24 principal fairs are held in the State. They are held in 
honour of a Hindu deity or a Muhammadan saint and are of a reli- 
gious character. Of these only three, however, are important, being 
attended by over one thousand persons from different parts of India. 
The first is Kamlya Pitnani'ka-melS, held on the Kimu'dr Punatit 
(full-moon in September-October ) lasting two days. It is held to 
commemorate the Rds-lila of Krishna. The chief feature of this 
fair is the gambling which is allowed for two days. This attracts 
people, from such remote parts as Lahore, Amritsar and Delhi. 

Sweetmeats command an extensive sale, and native-made and 
foreign toys and trinkets .-ire largely sold. 
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1 he second fair is the Biyahani Bataka-mela held near Kali 
non {22 15’N and 75°24'E.} in Dharampuri iargana on the first 
Thursday after Magh Puuam ( full-moon of January-February ), It 
D- a Muhammadan saint popularly knoivn as 

Btyabani Data. The real name of this personage is unlmown, 
oiyabatti literally meaning the forest-dweller. It lasts for 5 da 3 's 
and is attended by about 10,000 persons from the neighbouring 
Native States and the British District of Khandesh. Brass and 
copper pots, cloth, books, stationery, and manj’ other articles are sold 
in great quantity. The Bhils, Bhilalas and other similar tribes 
attend in large numbers and much liquor is drunk. The third is the 
Khanderao-Mela held at Tliikri. It takes place on the first of 
Phagan Bidl in honour of Khanderao, one of the incarnations of 
Shiva. It continues for five days and similarly to the last men- 
tioned fair is of commercial importance. The other fairs are simply 
local or are confined to certain pargaitas and do not influence the 
trade of the State. 


About 55 per cent, of the total population are engaged in agricnl- Agiicnlturnt 
ture; 2+ per cent, of whom are actual workers and the remaining 31 Population- 
dependants. The classes chiefly engaged are Kunbis, Malis, Lodhis 
and Ahirs. 

* 

It is estimated that not more than ten per cent, of the cultivators JndcUedDces. 
are free of debt. The rest are indebted either to the village banker 
or sahiihaft or to the State, or to both. Those who are helped 
by the sahukars are called sahiihdri asamis. To the sdhukdrs they 
are indebted not only for the tauzi (revenue) they pay to the 
State, but for all the money which they require to satisfy their daily 
wants. The consequence is that all the produce of their fields goes 
to the money lenders to whom it is, as a rule, hj’pothecated. 

Cultivators who cannot secure help from the sahukdrs are assisted Tukfcsvi. 
by the State. Thej' are called sarkdri or kltalsa asdmis. Khad (grain 
for food) and by (seed) arc advanced to them by the Darbar and is 
recovered in kind or in money at the harvest with interest at 6 per cent, 
per annum. Advances are also given for purchasing bullocks and for 
repairing wells, etc., their recovery being extended over 3 or 4 j'ears. 

The rate of interest in such cases varies from 6 to 12 per cent, per 
annum. Before the famine of 1899-1900 there was not a single khalsd 
asami in Niraar, though there were some in Malwa. But that 
famine and the bad years that followed it have greatly increased their 
number, especially in Malwa, and have thus thrown a very heavy 
responsibility upon the State, as the large sums advanced as takkavi 
during the last five years clearly shew'. The sums were : — 


1899-1900 




Rs- 

11,021 

1900-01 


• •• 


1,27,039 

1901-02 




1,00,922 

1902-03 - 


• •• 

• •• 

92,990 

1903-04 


• •• 

• •• 

26,682 
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Section 11— Kents, Wages and Frlocs. 

(Tables XIII and XIV.) 

tVogfg. About 30 years ago unskilled labourers were paid two annas a 

day and skilled labourers 4 to 8 annas a day. At present unskilled 
labourers earn from 2 to 2i in villages and from 3 to 4 annas in 
towns. Women and children are largely employed as labourers; 
a woman earns about three-quarters and a child half a man's wages. 

Of skilled labourers, carpenters and masons cam from 4 to 8 annas 
a day in villages, 4 to 12 annas in the J>ar(<atia headquarters and 
annas 4 to Re. 1 in Dhar town. Blacksmiths get 4 to 8 annas in 
villages, 4 to 10 annas in the headquarters and 4 to 12 annas in the 
Dhar town. 

of pwmmtr labourers when employed in fields'’ for agricultural operations 

' ‘ are generally paid in kind, the r.ite sind form of wages differing 

according to crop gathered. 

For weeding, the usual rrite in Malwajs 2^ seers of jouwr per head 
per diem. In Nim.ar it is one chauht. 

For reaping makkasmA. jowar the wages var>' from 5 to 10 seers 
of grain. 

Wages for cutting wheat are given in ^ulas or bun41es, the labourer 
getting ons^iila for everj’ 20 ho cuts. A pula yields from '5 to 
seers of grain. Labourers who assist in sowing wheat get 2a seers 
of wheat per day. 

Wages for pulling up gram, etc., are paid by the cJiatis or row of 
plants in one furrow. The rate .amounts to one chatts for every 
20 to 30 pulled up. The average daily weight in grain so received 
varies from 5 to 8 seers. 

Of ground-nuts the labourer takes of what he digs or picks up. 
For gathering wwig, tuar, tilli, rameli, &c., the rate is from 2j to 
4 seers of jowar or 2 annas in cash. 

Cotton is picked at a rate of Rs. to 3 per each Malwa uiani 
( 240 seers) picked. 

Kach stage in the collection of the valuable poppy crop must be 
carried out punctually. To ensure this the sendees of labourers 
who incise the heads of poppy arc secured in advance by a retaining 
fee in cash, the services of a labourer being retained for 8 to 10 dt-iys 
by paying him one rupee in advance. If no advance is made the 
usual rate is from 3 to 4 annas a day. 

Village artisans and servants are paid in kind by the cultivators 
mostly at the wheat harvest, tlie rates differing in the parganas and 
even from village to village. The average rates in kind ordinarily 
given for the agricultural w’ork done during the year are, for the 
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carpenter and the blacksmith from 25 to 30 seers of wheat per 
plough; a barber from 10 to 15 seers per head. A Chamar gets 
almost as much as the carpenter and. blacksmith. The potter, the 
washerman and the Balai get about 5 seers per plough. The 
hayildar gets from 7i to^ 10 seers per plough. The parsai ( village 
pnest) and the chanktdar gets a pula from every cultivator or 
khdta holder. 

Of the village oilicers the patel generally enjoys some hltati or rent 
iRRtl. Some patels are entitled to receive from cultivators 1:^ 
seers of wheat per blgha as sukdi. 

In llalwa the paiwarl used to be paid in sukdi realised from the 
cultivators as a cess at 2J seers of grain per higha of land in the 
holding and also received other small haks. This system has been 
abolished and he is now paid in cash in accordance with a fixed scale, 
the minimum and maximum salary being Rs. 8 and 20 respectively 
per month. Besides the grain mentioned above, the village servants 
receive a little opium and small quantities of unripe com at the 
respective seasons. No such fi a^s (perquisites) are given to any 
of the village servants or officers in Nimar. 

From a comparison of the figures given in Table XIV it is Variations la 
evident that since 1881 there has been a rise in tire wages, thon^cBoaes, 
both of skilled and unskilled labourers. The chief cause of this xiv.) 
rise is the decrease in population caused by the famine. The 
extension of cultivation and the opening of three ginning fac- 
tories have not yet affected the wages to any appreciable extent. 

In the famine year though food grains were very dear, wages fell 
considerably, as there was no demand for skilled labour, and unskilled 
liibour ,was being utilised on the State relief works, where the rates 
of wages were much below the normal. In 1 902 food grams were 
comparatively cheap, but the wages of agricultural labourers rose 
unusually high. This was undoubtedly due to reduced population 
and to the increased area sown at the kharif, much rabi land being 
abandoned owing to uncertain rainfall and comparative costliness 
of seed. The cheapness of food grains also made day labourers 
indifferent as to obtaining work. Wages, therefore, rose to four 
and five times the normal rates, white the harvesting of the joivdr 
was delayed over two months and many fields had to be reaped on 
the batai system, f.c.i by giving half the produce of the fields to the 
labourers as wages. 

Rates of cart hire remain almost the same as they were some Cart hire. 

30 years ago. Carts when engaged for a month or longer period are 
paid according to the number of months or days, but ordinarily the 
hire is paid .according to distance. The usual rate for a two-bullock 
cart is a rupee for 1 2 miles. 

Metalled roads, proximity to a railway, to thfe towns onA kashas 
also tend to raise the prices of food grains and increased wages. 



Jlfttcrlnl 
eondltton of 
Ao poopJOi 


•(^4 MAH’.. 


Tlic mto*; (‘.ctrs per rupee) of different st.ipic food {.'rains that 
prevailed in the different pitrf.aiuis of the State and at the Uhar 
town in 1902 were as followj ; — 


Nflinc* 

Mniic. 


hijts. 

Wli'at. 

V 

Tuar. 

f 

M&hi'ii, 

Seers. 

i>er. 

^iij'ee. 



Pilar town 

24-4 

19-6 

16’6 

9’4 

. I4’7 

Hliar purgiiiai... 

2'j-O 

2t»'25 


9’5 

12’3 

IJiulnawar 

21 -6 

22 -4 


9’5 

' 14 ’7 

Nall hha 

24*1 

2ir5 

... 

9’4 

i 10*5 

Maiidii 

23-1 

IS‘7 

... 

.S’9 

j 13’2 

huml.irsi ..., 

26-9 

21*4 


9’6 

13*4 







Dlmramjinri ...i 

25-1 

21*4 

27 ’5 

10’3 

i 12’1 

Thifcri 

23’S 

22’ 7 

.10 'h 

b’7 

1 

Kuhshi 

22’0 

22’ 4 

29’ 7 

9’5 


Niiiianinir 

18‘y 

15’1 

19 

9*7 

1 •" 


liAcoptint! W/ra wlu'ch IS fargcly cnltUattd in Niinf-r the other 
food Kr.nins inciitioiicd in the above table .are (.'rown in all the 
fuj/iianit”, and, therefore, their rate.s do not shew much variation. 
Hut the rates themselves on the whole ate far from beinir normal. 
Owiiiff to tlio partial failure of both the hhanf .and titln crops tb.e 
prices of foot! graius rose very high in l!/ri2 .and there was seme 
.scarcity during the first four months of the year (April to August). 
In 1903 tho {trices fell r.ipidly ; maize was .sold at 44 seers to si 
ru|)ec, joxciir at 39 seers, wheat at 16 seers .and gi.am and imr at 
17 and 22!. seers rcsiicctivcly. 


The following coiniiarativc l.ablo gives dcccnniiil price.s of tlie 
jtrincipal staiilc fond grains at the Dh.ar town from 1 S74 : — 



1674, 

1864. 

1S94. 

1904. 


Sivrs. 

/.er. 

litipce. 


Mnlcka 

29 

27 


35f 

Jow.ar 

25 

27 

24 

33? 

Hfijra * ... - ... 

23 

24 

20 

24.’. 

Wheat 

15 

2Z.!i 

17 

■ 14. ( 

Gmm 

19 

26.'> 

26.i 

25). 

Tuar 

21 

24 

20 

16J 

Salt 

S 

10 

9i 

12}- 


This table .shews that excepting wheat and /««/• .all the food grains 
were dearer in 1874. This fact may appear surprising as toads and 
facilities of intcr-coinmunication and export were much fewer than 
now, and grain accumul.atcd. 

Tho material condition of all classes has improved and.it 
would- have been still better, hut for the famine of IS99-1900. 
The pcasanls lest mcsl of their <;alUe and wcic icduecd 
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to great straits. The resources of the middle classes even were 
drained. The day labourers were greatly reduced in number 
and were almost penniless. Slowly and steadily the condition 
ofa« IS improving. The people of Nimarwho are habitually far 
more thrifty and industrious than tliose of Mahva are rapidly regain- 
mg their former prosperity. But it will require a series of good 
years to compietely restore prosperity. 

Section HI-— Porestfl* 

(Table IX.) 

A separate forest department for State Was created in 1896, Forest and 
Prior to this, e-xcepting in Nimanpur, the jungle of every pargana 
was looked upon as a separate local unit. The trees in Nimanpur 
were divided into two classes and kachcha. No trees of the 

pakka dass could be cut without license, and a tax which varied 
according to species and dimensions called kitut katai was levied 
on every tree felled. The proceeds from this tax represented the 
revenue from the forests, the export duty levied on forest produce 
being separ.ately credited to the sayar (customs) revenue, of the 
pargana. The revenue derived from other jungle produce was 
credited mostly under siwai kali. 

In 1896 all the forests ol the State were placed under a mmisurini 
.and a forest department was organised. A trial of five years shewed 
that it was not working satisfactorily and it became necessary to 
place it under the management of a trained forest officer. A Euro- 
pean was then appointed as the head of the Agency Forest Department. 

The forests aie of the mixed deciduous type, common to Central Secerlption 
India, As constituted at present the State forests are divided into 
Reserved and Protected forests : — 

The' Reserved forests are permanently settled .for forest manage- 
ment, while in protected areas the extension of agriculture is still 
permitted. 

The forests are being gradually provided with regular defined 
boundaries and boundary marks, 

The forest trees' are divided into two classes ; — 

Valuable species which include timber trees used in building, and 
miscellaneous species utilised for fuel, erection of huts and thatched 
dwellings, etc., etc. Under the first category are ; — 

Sag, shisham, hiya, sadad, anjan, Iialdii, kaim, Unas, hahul, 
kliair. These are exploited deiiartmentally as far as possible. 

Miscellaneous species include haheda, viahva, sliivatt, jduibti, 
rohan, halm, dhaora, mokha, chichalya, rinjda, bof, gidar, aonla, 
semal, shittdi or khajuri. 

For administrative purposes the forests are divided into five ranges control. ' 
Nimanpur, Mandu including Dhar and Nalchha, JDhaiampuri, Thikri _ 
and Kukshi. 
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There is no real forest in tliu pargatta of Badnawar, but a forester 
is posted there to realise dues oil imports of forciRn produce', and to 
regulate cuttings of bahitl, s.and.al wooil and khajiir growing on the 
banks of the naitts and w.islc tracts. 

A ranger is in charge of cacli range assisted by foresters and 
Rii.ards. 

Duc.s arc realised at the tiakns situated on the main routes from 
the forest. 

The forests are under the direct control of the forest department 
wliich is responsible for their proper working. 

Rchtlon with Agriculturists and forest tribes commute for tiieir requirements 

people. jjy annual payment of a sni.all fee per plough. In special cnsc.s 
concessions arc granted to deserving families. The grariing rules of 
the Stale allow free gf.ar.5ng for cows and plough cattle owned by 
Slate inliabii.ants, other animals arc taxed according to a scale of 
.* fees. Head loads of fuel and grass arc not taxed. 

A large number of the poor classes earn a livelihood by the 
s.alc or b.artcr of forest produce, and edible products, which they 
collect. 

Supply fit These are amply met by the forests except when timber of large 

locftincodj. required. This is not obtainable nnd has to be 

imported. 

I’aot. The fuel supply is ample, tho Nim.anpur forest also supplying large 

quantities to outside markets. 

Fodder. Fodder is plentiful, while under a fodder reserve scheme a Large 

quantity is .alw.ays kept in stock ag.ainst bad years. 

Vre tit forest Forest rulco .arc modified or .suspendcfl during years of scarcity or 

tn fniaino, famine. In the f.aminc of 1899-1900 all the forests were opened for 
gr.azing and the aboriginal tribes were allowed to remove bamboos, 
fuel, inferior cl.asscs of wood for agricultural purpoi cs and all minor 
products such as fruits, gums, &c,, &c., free. 

Fire preren- Protection ag.ainst fire is cficctcd by cutting and burning traces, 
usually 50 or GO foot wide along bound.arics, or when these do not 
exist along roads, path's, ridges, tialas, Ac. A staff of watchers 
is also entertained during the fire season (from February to June) 
to patrol the forests and guard against c.arclcssncss nnd malice. < 

MIbocHuuo. a set of game rules h.avo been framed for the protection of game 
on«. birds and animals. 

Experiments in planting and sowing arc carried out annually. 

Forest arens. The forest area in charge of the Forest Department is .approxi- 
mately 535 square miles, of which 385 square milts arc under old 
forest while 1 50 square miles consist of puUurablc land which has 
' become overgrown with forest. 


Fire preren- 
Don. 


MieoclIaaO' 

ana. 
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The revenue and expenditure for the periods shewn are contained 
in the tabie below ; — 


VCM, 

j Beveaue. 

Expenditnrr. 

' fiurplns. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

1901-02 

10,630 

15,530 

i m 

1902-03 { 

24.220 

19,122 

5,098 

1903-0+ j 

26,024 

20,771 

5,253 


SfTorts are now being made to improve the growing stock by Planting of 
sowing and planting indigenous and exotic species. 

Bhils, Banjaras, Kolis and Korkus are the principal tribes that live Forest tiibea. 
and w'ork in forests ; they receive tvages for their labour, men at 2, 
women at and children 1 anna a day. 

The principal sources of income classed under the head of minor Beronne. 
produce are : the roots of inusli, al (Morinda tinctoria), ndgarmotha, 

&c.; the bark of the babul, khair, sddad, rohan, turwar, &c.; the leaves 
of site, palds, apia, nil, mahud, ntm, kadilmb, khajun, letitnt, &c- 
thcilowers of thepalds, Mahud, hdrshfittgdr, }iachndt’,4}iawai,bjiild~ 
wa, and the fruits of famru, ohironji, hahera, bor, ritha, indarjav, 
ntatvdpliali, haronda, girmal, aonla, kltajtin, khirtti, sltdphal, 
mahud ; gums and resins are also extracted. Such products are 
usually removed from the forest in small quantities by the jungle tribes 
and disposed of either by barter or sale in the neighbouring markets. 

The mahud tree is a considerable source of income. The fruit is 
eaten alone or mixed with cereals by the abongioal tribes. The fruit 
is also crushed and a valuable oil extracted which is used for burn- 
ing and culinary purposes, while the flowers are used in distilling 
country liquor. 

Flowers of the harshringdr, dhawai, palds and the bark of 
babul, khair, sddad are used for dyeing and tanning. The fruit 
of the hahera, aonla, hel, bor, ghatbor, bhildwa, ittdarjav, &c,, are 
used medicinally or for fanning or dyeing. 

The following are the most important varieties of grass found in Grasses, 
the State, the best are punia, kunda, kharalia, cheuari, dub or 
durab {Cynodon daciylon), while gondrddi, zeneru, kania, chin 
cheda, baksa and rasa (Andropogon, martini and schcenanthus) and 
other varieties are less useful as fodder; sheran, {ischaemum laxam) 
sukli, gulgul, dotigla, moya' {Saccharum munja), kusa (Eragrostis 
cynosuroides) kasadi, and lepli are coarse grasses used in thatching 
chiefly. Rhsa is valuable and produces the" lemon oil ” of commerce. 
doitgla and idsadi are used mostly as fodder for elephants; 
doiigla is also made into mats. Gondrddi and tdsadi are used for • 
thatching. Eurab, kdns and moya an regarded as sacred grasses and 
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Trees. 


are also used for fodder. Durah is by fs^^ the most- useful of all 
fodder glasses especially for horses, it ig sacred to Ganesh, the 
Hindu god of wisdom, whose worship jg incomplete without an 
offering of this creeping grass ; it is also ^gg^ medicinally, liitsa or 
Darbha is an inferior grass not relished fodder except by buffaloes ; 
it is, however, a sacred plant and is in constant requisition for funeral 
and other Hindu rites and ceremonies. *rhe stout culms which arc 
said to possess diuretic and stimulant properties have a bitter taste. 
It is plaited into small asans (mats) qjj 'which Brahmans sit 
while saying the daily prayer or sandhi, Moya or mimja is too 
coarse to be used as fodder, except whgjj quite young. It is the 
grass from which the sacerdotal girdle o^ jg prepared whicli is 
used at the thread investiture ceremony of youths. Kiisa and moya 
are very often used in making ropes. JlJoy^ is ajgo used for making 
kuticJtas or small brooms. 


List of principal trees met with : — 






Achar (Chironji.) Buchanattia latifolia... 


A1 
Am 

Amaltas 
Anjan 
Aonla ... 

Astra, (Apta) 

Babul ... 

Bahera... 

Baikal ... 

Bans ... 

Bel ... 

Bia 

Bhilawa 


'Moytnda iinctoria 
^^langifera mdica 

C<rss«<T fistula 
Hardwickia biitata .. 
Phyllauthus emhltca.. 

Bauhinia racemosa 


<55»v. 


limits eaten, 
ysed for dyeing. 

Spruits eaten ; timber used 
in building, &c, 

"ruit used medicinally. 
Wood for building. 

^ruits eaten and used 
medicinally. 

•iM-ee worshipped; bid is of 
I leaves. 

••jVsed in implements ; gum 


used. 
• •• Itj* 


Bor 

Chinchola 


Dhaora 


\Acacia arabica 

Terminalicr 6e»ericn...'iTruits used medicinally; 

I leaves in dyeing. 
Celastrus scncgnle/isis. \vood for fuel. Leaves for 
. medicine. 
Deudrocalamussfrictusvj^^^ building. 

marmelos •••i^niits in medicine ; leaves 
in worshipping Sliiva. 
''Voofl for implements. 

buildings .and drum, 
^"ruit eaten and for mak- 
ing ink and used medi- 
. cinally. 

^ruit eaten. 

wood for furniture ; seeds 
I as tonic and for snuff, 
^ruit eaten ; wood as 
beams ; leaves for brooms 
_ * ^nd juice for drink. 

prewia ttllKEfolia, and V/ood for implements and 
\ esfita. I charcoal. 

\Aitogetssus laftfolta ... fugi ^nd building 


\Pterocarpus marsu- 
pill in, 

Semecarpus atiacar- 
diuin. 

..jZtzyphus jtijitba 
...Ulh izzia procera 


Chhindi, Shindi.'P/ioewi.v sylvestris 


Dhaman 
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I5haw.-ii 

Dudhi ... 

Gndha-palns, 

Dhaldhak 

Ganiar... 


...\Voodfordiafioribuudti}^3ixk in medicine and 
flower in dj’eing silk. 

Holarrhctia <rH//rfj"scw- Wood for charcoal and for 
fcnca I structures below water. 

Eiylhrina suhcrosa ...Wood for fuel. 

..}Coch1o$i>cntuim fioss^'-jused medicinally. 

{tium I 


Iliirshringnr, 

Pnrijaiak, 

Sirnli. 


Jamrasi... 

Kachn.ir 
Kabu ... 

Kahim ... 

Kalak ... 
Kar.mj... 
Karondn 
Kami ... 
Kh<air ... 


Khirni .. 


...iZiayphus xylocarpa . 
... Adina cardifoUa 

Nyclanthcs arbor- 


} Nyclai:Hi 
tiistis. 


...'.Etigenia jambolatia 


Ghatbor ...'Zieyplivs xylocarpa ...Ipruit ca<cn. 

Haldu ...' ... Adina cordifolia ... Wood in buildings and im- 

plements. 

Ilarshringnr, "j NyclatilUcs arbor- Flowers in religious cere- 

Pnrijaiak, iristis, monies ; cozoUa tubes give 

Sirnli. J a dye ; shoots with leaves 

for thatching, 

Jamun Eugenia /ambolam ...Fruit eaten; wood in imple- 

ments, 

Jamrasi Ehodcndron foarbnrg/i. Wood in houses and iniple- 

incnt.s. 

Kachn.nr ... Bauhinia variegala ... Flowcrbuds eaten. 

Kabu ... ... Terminalia arjuna ... Wood for implements and 

buildings. 

Kalam Slephegyne parvi folia.. Wosd for implements and 

buildings. 

Kalak Bawbiisa ariindinaca;,. For thatching. 

Knr.nnj Pongamia glabra ... Oil from fruitsas medicine. 

Karondn ... Carissa carandas ... Fruit cmtcn. 

Kami Sterculia urens ... Fruit eaten. 

Kh.air Acacia catechu ... Cntcdiu extracted; bark in 

tanning ; wood for imple- 
ments. 

Khirni MiwusoPs hexandra ... Fruit eaten ; sticks from 

sitoots. 

Khora-sani Imli . Adansonia digitata ... Fruit in dyeing. 


hlfiinKSO^s hexandra 


Kumbi... 

Kusam... 

Kakria... 


... Careya arborea ...Wood in buildings and in 
implements. 

..Schleichcratrijuga ... Wood for sugcrcane pres- 
ses ; lac thrives on it. 

.. I.xigenlr(cmia parviflo- Used as fuel. 


.[Se/i/cicficrtt frijuga 


Mah.nrukh 

Mabua... 

hfersliing 
Mohin ... 

Mokha... 


... Ailanthus excelsa 
... Bassia tatifoUa 


Kanlrar, Kemkat Ganiga pinnala ... Used ns fuel. 

Lasora, Gondi. . Cordya myxa ... Flower buds and immature 

fruit as vegetable. 

... Ailanthus excelsa ... Used as fuel. 

... Bassia latifolia ... Fruit eaten and liquor ex. 

tracted and for building. 
...Dolichandrotiafalcala.Vsed medicinally, 

... Odina wodicr ... Bark used medicinally ; 

wood for cart &c. 

... Schebrera swfcfeniodes. Leaves as vegetables, bark 
for flour, 

... lilclia iiidtca ... Wood for implements; used 

medicinally. 
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Vttcwjlivr r.'M"'’- ficictxtinc name. T’fm. 

Nirpur ... ... l’iV.x‘ maundo _ ... Lc.ives used nicdlcin.iny. 

Pal.as, Kh.nhra... Gf/trrt/»oM<fos« ' ...Wood for fuel, Rum and , 

lac ; used in relifjioxjs 
rites ; leaves for plates, 
flowers for dyeing. 

PSnf;xar^shu}dM0,X:/yjJjr>jf// hjdJc/7 ... U,«cr) /un). 

Pcadr.a ... Gardenia titrgidn ... Fruits used for washing 

clothes. 

Plulsj ... ... I^albergia fiaiticitlala... V^cd for tlmhcr, 

Rtnj, P.iuajha... 4cnci<T Icticophloca ... Gum used inodicinally. 

Roh.m Soymida febrifttga ... Bark for dyeing; wood for 

wells. 

Sag ... ... Tcclona grandis ... Wood in buildings. 

Snj, Sndar ... Tcrntinalia toiiiciilosct,. Woodin building and imple* 

inents. 

Salai ... GasvcJtia serrata ... For implements; gum used. 

Seinal ... ... liontbax tnalabaricnin . Silk of peds ; used to stuff 

cushions. 

Siris (Kfd.a) ... Atbiziin odratssima ... Wood in implements. 

Shtsh.am ... Daibrrgia lali/olia, and Wood in buildings. 

SISSII 

Shiwan •.■Gnieliua arborca ... Root.as medicine; wood 

for drums, 

Tenda Qios/iyras iamenlosa ... Fruit eaten ; wood in build- 

Tinas ... ... Ouecniet dalbergioidcs,.\VJ ood in structures. 

The only unusual tree, which may be con.^idered peculiar owing 
to its being met with in large numbers, is the Adansoiiia digitala, 
the Baobab of Livingstone. It is a native of Africa, but is tradi. 
ribraifiV srrfipOjtnV fo have lieca inrrorfuceef mfo India by one of the 
Khilji kings of Delhi from Khuras.an. It was, no doubt, first 
planted in Mandu by the Malwa Sultans. Locally it is known as 
the Khorasam hiiIi,oT Ghorhi i>nU\ 

Boetion IV.— Mines and Minerals. 

(Table XII.) 

No mines exist in the Sate at present, but it would appear that the 
mineral resources of the Nimanpur pargaiut are likely to prove con- 
sidemblc. lion is found in many pl.aces, particularly in Nimanpur, 
hut is not at prc.'em worked. Tr.accs of old workings are ctill met 
v.'itl) in this district which clearly shew th.at formerly the ore was 
extensively n=cd. 

Out-crops of r.atjdstone furnish an nbund.ant supply of stone for 
building purposes. Jasper of purple, green or rcddi.sh colour and a 
gre.-t x^ricty of siljclous mincr.-.lF, qu.arla and agates are met xvith. 
Red and yellow ochres, potter's clay, lime nodulc.s (,kanhar) and road 
mst-al arc obwined jn most fiarganas, but ns yet none of them 
p->:'c~*=;s any cnrniTi erci.al or economic importance, 

• 'V .'.r MefjH hj it p.r.’jy Sa\:UrrA ^Oie 4. lUatlfxt Cl 

f- 1 a. 
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SeoUon V.— Arts and Idanufacturos. 

(Table XI.) 

Ulonsimeafs of ."incfent sculpture, engraving and architecture are rtna Ari». 
found in many parts of the Slate. Of ancient sculpture there are 
numerous specinu-ns in the Hindu and Jain temple rcm.ains used in 
erecting houses at Dhar and Mandti, while numerous inscriptions in 
high .and low relief scattered over those buildings give examples of 
the sculptor's art. 

The best specimens of this art .are preserved in the numerous in- Fculplure. eto 
Ecriptions on stones found in ancient buildings both Hindu and 
Muhammad.tn. The I’.hoja Simla inscription discovered in 1902 is a 
beautiful example of ornamental stone cutting in the 1 1 th century 
Deva-n.ag.ari characters. 

There .arc no specimens of nrodem architecture in the State. As Architecture 
architectural c.vampifs, the old palaces and mosques at M.andu pre- 
sent some of the finest specimens of the Patb-an style known in Indi.a. 

In the 10th and 11th centuries, Dhar was one of the chief sc.ats of Poetry nnd 
learning in India, .and many Hindu and Jain scholars flourished at 
tlic court of tiie P.tramara Rajas. 

Of hand industries in the State the only important one is the manu- 
f.-.clure of opium, which gives employment to a large class of people. 

The sjstvm of manuf.icturc is that usually followed in M.^lwfi, 

Til" chV: (criido opium) collected from the poppy plants (see Agri- Mnnufaelnro 
culture) is received from the cultivator soaked in linseed oil of Op’o’"- 
jirev^nt its dryini;. This composition is kept for .about six weeks in 
bars of daublc sheeting in a dark room until (he oil drains off. In 
the b ginning of tlic rains, the iiags arc emptied into large copper 
ve :'M c.'.llcd chak in which it is pressed and kneaded, after which 
it is again kneaded in a succession of fl.at copper pans called parats 
till of sufficient consistency to be made into b.alls. Rach b.all weighs 
about *10 to/rts (16 ozs. ). The ball is then dipped into some waste 
opium liquor c.allcd rabbet or jdUitpant and covered with pieces of 
dried t>oppy leaves. It is then jilaccd on the pathria, a shelf or rack, 

,a!:o covered with poppy leaf, to dry. The balls arc thus freed of all 
superfluous oil. After about a month the cakes arc cut open and 
rc-in.idc so as to allow the interior portions to dry and the whole to 
Lccoino of uniform consistency. Opium before sale is tested by 
beini' boiled with water for ten minutes, the solution being filtered 
through a trijiln thickness of blotting paper, if it p.Tsses clear it is 
good, if it Ic.svcs a sediment on thn pajicr or in the vessel, it is not 
.s'cefitcd. An inferior opium called rabba is extracted from the old 
bags by boiling them. The residual solution, after the boiling is 
over, i<- ihc. /clbapam mentioned above. This liquid is collected by 
soaking cloths in it which, when dried, bear a residuum of opium. 

The process is c.TlIcd j/wb. The mbba opium sells mostly in the 
Punjab. 
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Cotton -weaving goes on in towns and in large villages. It is 
practised, by Balais, Bbambis, Mnvis, S.alvis, M.arus, and Momins. 
The manufacture is confined to coarse cloih, such .as khailt, dhoiigda 
auguchha, chtrddar, laiigol, pal, jhoria, tiawdr. S.alvis and Maras 
maltc Itigdas, {liigras) and sdrls, and Momins, fitrgns. 

The spinning of cotten into yarn or thrc.ad is the occupation of 
■women of the lower order. 

Printing of cotton fabrics in v.arious colours is done at Kuirshi 
Dharampuri and Thikrt, l>y the Chhipas and Bhfws.ars. The printed 
stufTs .are of various Itind«, such as jii jams, khoh, alhans ot piilah, 
orhiiis, or liigdds, etc. The fas't colours principally used are black, 
red, yellow and green. The printing blocks are often clumsy and 
inelegant ; and the printing is generally done on coarso cloth. 

Colour printing on fine cotton fabrics and multi-colour dyeing arc 
practised by a few Muhamm.ad.an dyers (Rangrc?') in Dli.ar to-wn. 
This colour printing is confined to liigdas, orJiuts, palais and dhotis- 
The common colours used arc brown or mcmli and bl.ack. The 
chief vaiietics of miilti-colour dyeing arc called gnthia or haiidhdgar, 
sajaiishdht and Icharia. 

Blacksmiths work in iron in almost all villages. Besides the 
manufacture of agricullnral implements, ornamental vvood work is 
turned out at Dhar and Gfijri. At Dh.ar and Gfijri tent poles, the 
legs of beds, pegs and toys are turned nnd coaled with lac in bright 
colours, simply applied by the heat of the friction in turning. 

T.anning is carried on in almost .all villages by Chain.ars. 

Oil pressing is an important industry and is practised in most 
large villages by Tclis, The chief oil-seeds pressed are fi'Wi, 
ramclifdana (poppy seed), o/si (linseed) .and foil {mahtta seed). Of 
these the oil from lilli, ramch, dana and Mi is used for cooking and 
that from linseed for burning, painting, etc. Oil is tilso extracted 
to a small c.xtcnt from must.ard, and karanj (Pongamia glabra). 
Mustard oil is used in pickles and as medicine, nnd karanj oil 
medicinally in skin diseases. Coco.aniit or khobra oil is mostly 
imported. Anotlier valuable- oil is the grass oil from tlio rusa grass 
{Aitdropogon martini) which is chiefly extr.aclcd by Bohor.as. 

Owing partly to insufficient rain and partly to the poverty of the 
cultivators the manufacture of gnr has declined. In 1902, S6 acres 
were under sugarcane ng.ainst 72 in the preceding year; in 1904-5, 
20 acres and in 1905-6, 40 acres were sown. Tlie juice is extracted 
either by means of stone mills {kolliii) or by crushing between iron 
or wooden rollers. 

The smoking of bidts is increasing rapidly and a new industry has 
sprung up in the manufacture of Iheso articles. Three or four years 
ago, no demand for bidis existed and the small supply required was 
imported from Bombay, Poona and Nasik. But the increased demand 
is now fully met by local mannfracturcs at four annas per thousand. 
Temru loaves are invariably used in proparing them. Four kinds of 
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bidis are sold. The first class, which is fragrant, is sold at Re. 1 per 

1.000 ; the second class called hadah or strong at 10 annas ; the third 
class called ordinary (sddha) at 8 annas ; and the fourth class (poor) 
at 6 annas. This last class is much used by boys. 

Three cotton ginning factories have been established, at Kuhsht Factory in- 
in November 1893, at Limr^t in 1897, and at Dharampuri in 1903. xl) 
The factory at Kukshi had originally 30 gins but ten more gins 
were added in 1902. The number of gins at Limrani is 24 and at 
Dharampuri 18. These factories are owned by three different 
companies formed of local sahuhars and a few outsiders; the capital 
invested in each of these factories, was Rs. 60,000, 26,000 and 

40.000 respectively. The factory at Kukshi is in a very flourishing 
condition ; but the other two are less prosperous. 

The cleaned cotton is mostly exported to Indore end Khandesh. 

Children are not employed in these factories. The wages of the 
adult male and female labourers are 3i and 2} annas a day, respec- 
tively. 

Permission has been given for the establishment of another factory 
at Kukshi and one at Badnawar which will open shortly. 

The factories work for about six months in the year; from Bnay ceason. 
February to the end of May or to the setting in of the monsoon is 
the busy season ; while December and January constitute the sladc 
season. 

The factory industry being very small has no appreciable effect in ^ 

causing imigration from neighbouring States. One noticeable effect au^iricson 
of these factories, however, has been the increased area put under 
cotton cultivation. In the decade ending 1900 the average annual ^ ‘ 
area under cotton was 1,3C0 acres. In 1902-03 it was 30,000; 

1904-05, 39,000 ; and in 1905-06, 44,000 acres. 

Wages are higher and the condition of the factory hands is rather 
better than that of ordinary field labourers. 

The following statement shews the number of hands employed 
and the capital spent in wages of temporary labourers at each of the 
three factories in the calendar year 1903 : — 
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Hands ei^ployed daily during the working season ; — 


Permanent arm «*1 ... 16 

Temporary ... 78 

Out-turn in bales 3,744 

Value of the out-turn in rupees ... 1,75,034 
Average income in rupees ... ... 20,797 


In 1902-03 about 918 tons of cotton of the value of Rs. 96,582 was 
ginned at the Kukshi factory, the out-turn being 6,120 cwts. or 2J46 
bales worth about Rs. 1,09,458. The daily average number of hands 
working was 117, of whom 17 were permanent hands and the 
remainder temporary. Deducting all expenses the net profit to 
shareholders is about Rs. 2,200 per annum. 

Section VI.— Commerce and Trade- 

General ehar- The somewhat remote and secluded situation of the State makes 
trade. it unfavourable for commercial or industrial prosperity of a high 
order, and trade cannot be said to be in a very flourishing condition. 
Dhar in particular is said to be slowly yet steadily losing its 
importance as a trade centre, its former outlets of trade being almost 
dosed, and until it is directly served by a railway or new industries 
are established, there is little hope of its regaining its former impor- 
tance or even maintaining its present position. 

A great lUany of the smaller merchants of the State depend on 
borrowed capital. Most are fairly well-off, while several have 
amassed considerable sums in the grain and opium trade. 

Savings are usually invested in the purchase of gold and silver- 
ornaments aod jewellery, and occasionally it is invested in land and 
houses, but practically never in Government securities or ordinary 
investments. 

Slonnjr It is sometimes put out at interest as loans. When ornaments 

KuJtng. pawned, the yearly rate of interest is usually 12' per cent., for 

pearls, 6 to 9 per cent., for pure gold 9, and for silver 12 per cent. 
When land and houses are mortgaged the yearly rate varies from 
6 to 9 per cent. The rale of interest on unsecured loans varies from 
/ 12 to 18 pef cent, according to the credit of the borrower. A certain 

class, however, makes a large profit by lending small sums to' poor 
people at exorbitant rates. This mode of money lending is known 
as reti and is, unfortunately not at all uncommon.. When suits in- 
such cases are brought into the Darbar courts, however, it is the 
practice not to allow more then 12 per cent, notwithstanding any 
stipulation ar agreement to the contrary. 

Chief Impcrta ®Wef imports are rice, salt, metal, cocoanuts, dates, groceries} 

sad Exports, ketosine oil, glass, hardware, crockery, timber, stationery, books, 
paper, yam, twist, and piece-goods. 

Rice is now chiefly imported from British India. Before the . 
opening of the Ratlam-Godhra Railway, however, it used to bo 
brought to Phar from Rambhapur and Bannpur in Jhabua, Rajgarli 
in Gwalior, Jobat and Ali Rajpur. '■ 
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SnU v.'.'vs formerly brouRht entirely by pack bullocks from Gujarat 
lind R.itlrjii. Tliat brought from Gujarat was known as baragra and 
that from Katlatn as tacJibhadra, the latter was cheaper than the 
l-.ri-i'sgra. At present only bnritgra is used throughout the State. 

It is made from brine-wells and pits on the borders of the Han of 
Kachh. Wholesale purchases of s.alt are made at Kh.arnghora 
whence it is imported by Railway to Barnagar and Mhow, and by ' 
carts to Dhar. Ab.out 12 waggons, each containing 305 inaunds 
f or 1 1 tons ) arc imported annually to the Dh.ar town. 

The metals principally imported arc gold, silver, brass, copper, and 
tren. 

Al«ut 1S94 when the price of silver fell very low, it was largely 
imported bat during the famine of 1899 and the bad years that 
fo-lo'.vcd it, large quantities of gold and silver left the State in the 
ferm of onjiimtnts. As no duty is imposed cither on the importer 
export of gold and silver, figures arc not available to shew the 
weight and value of these metals cither imported or exported. 

Sheets of copper, brass, .and iron arc imported in small quantities, 
but ready-made vessels and drinking pots are brought in large 
quaniitic'. from Poona, Nasik, Rnlkam, and Moi.edab.ad. Iron is 
brought mainly from Bcinbay, Mhow, and Indore by Bohoras. It is 
used for whccblyrcs, carl axles and for making tools and implements 
and sundry articles required for agricaltutal and domestic purposes. 

Date-., groscric".. kcrosine oil, cocoanut oil, glass lamps, buckets, 
tub:.., etc., are brought from Bombay, Mhow and Indore. 

IJcoks, stationery .and paper, both svriting and printing (Indian and 
Foreign), arc brought fioni liomb.-iy, Poona, Lucknow, and Calcutta. 

Wood and timber ate brought from Bomb.ay, Khandwn, Harda, 
and Indore. 

Ste.sm spun twist is brought from Bombay, Khandesh, and Indore, 
and rold to the country weavers. Of piece-goods, made by hand, 
turlnns arc chiefly imported from Ch.andcri, Delhi, S.arangpur, Ujjnin, 
and Indore ; women's robes (wrfs, lugclas, patals, Ac.) ; and men’s 
svai.,t-cIoths {dhotars, iipanias, dupallas, etc.), from M.abcshwar, 
Chmderi, Burhanpur, S.ar.sngpur, N.agpur, Ahmadabdd, Barnag.ar, 
Ujj.ain, Indore, and Madras. 

Silk cloth, simple and lace, such as pitambars paithams, khans, 
hadr., niugtas, etc., are imported from Poona, Burhanpur, Benares, 
and Ahm.ad:tbad. 

Of machine made cloth, tlic coarse cloth is mostly obtained from 
Indian mills, the finer cloth from foreign mills. 

The chief exports arc wheal, gram,yow’nr, and maize. These aro 
mostly exported to Mhow, Indoro and Bombay ; of spices, corriandcr, 
rt/tt'rtit, chillis, etc., go mostly to the neighbouring Sttitcs ; of oil-seeds, 
/iH», rnmcli, Hnnccd, and poppy-sced are exported to Bombay; of 
other products, clciincd cotton {««) io exported to Indore and 
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Kh.Tndesh; manufactured opium to Bombay, and cruda opium to (ha 
neighbouring States; tobacco is sent to Miirw.^. No figured *r 

export and import are available, as distinction is not made between 

local and foreign produce, and no reliable returns are kept. 

wade chief centres of trade and the principal market towns m the 

State are Dhar, Kukshi. and Dharampuri. At Dhar, bes desTe aele 

ral market which is held every Thursday, a sub id a y LJ S 

b2 Tuesday) for the convenience f t 

Weekly markets* are hold at the headquarters of all' the 
Pargauas, except Man du and Nimanpur. The market days are ' 


Pargana. 


J7ainc of looaltty. 


Sundarsi . 
Dhar 

Badnawar 

Dharampuri 


Nalchha 

Thikri 

Kukshi 


-I 


Ma]^t:et day. 


I 

L 


Sundarsi 
Dhar 

Kesur. 

Badnawar ... 
Nagda 
Kanwan 
Dharampuri ... 

Gain- 

Dunera Senior 

Sundrel 

Dhamnod ... 

Nalchha 

Thikri 

Kukshi 

Gandhwani ... 

Singhana 

Lohari 


Monday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 

Wednesday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. ' 

Tuesday. 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

Thursday. 

Monday. 


headquarters, and those at Kesur, 
w«Tr ' Gandhwani are the most important. These 

vear L rehgious festivals or fairs held during the 

dfsteilte commercial meetings which take .place in 

atpnrgffffff headquarters are gathering as well as 
d^tnbutmg centres, but the village markets are mainly distributing 

anew' population obtains all the necessaries 

vessels, co^e cloth, etc. To a certain extent ccm.-catUe and 

opium are also collected f(jr sale. auu 

KSnwan.-Dharampuri and Kukshi 
well-known and attract purchasers from Khandesh and Berar. ' 
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The sellers in these weekly markets are of representative character, 
few in number and are as a rule the producers of the commodi* 
ty they sell, sucli as potters, oil-men, tailors, and other craftsmen. 

The rest are generally petty independent dealers in various 
necessaries, such as cloth and grocery. Most of these sellers are 
inhabitants of the State, the numbers which come from neighbouring 
States being very small, and are chiefly Chhipas. Most of the sellers 
are itinerant and visit several markets in regular order. 

Shop-keepers are found in all large viUages. They are generally Village shop. 
Banias. A village Bania of this type generally keeps a stock of all 
the ordinary necessaries of life required by villagers. He is both a 
distributor and a gatherer distributing necessaries of life among the 
villagers and collecting com, g/ti, and other produce which he sells to 
the big merchants in towns. He also lends money to villagers and is 
a very necessary factor in a village community. In money matters 
he is assisted by big merchants in towns who employ him as their 
agent in collecting corn or opium. 

The principal castes engaged in trade are BaniaS, Muhammadans, Traaing 
Bohoras, Brahmans, and Kachhis. The Banias and Brahmans deal 
in com, cloth, opium, money-lending, grocery, etc.; Muhammadans 
and Bohoras in glassware, hardware, cutlery, metals, metal -work, 
stationery, provisions, patent medicines, spices, &c.; while the Kachhis 
are wholesale merchants, and deal generally in cloth and TtirSna 
(spices), of all sorts. 

The medium of exchange is the kaldar or British Indian rupee Medium ot 
Jiundis, and Government currency notes. The last are gradually 
. coming into general use but are not popular. 

Barter has become a thing of the past, except in the case of very Barter, 
poor villagers, and the Bhils who often exchange forest produce and 
timber for necessaries such as salt, chillis, oil, tobacco, etc. 

Vegetables and fruit are often given in exchange for grain by 
hawkers, while the Bohoras and pedlers exchange small brass pots, 
etc. , for old clothes. Local produce such as com and opium is collected 
for export by dalals or brokers who negotiate bargains between the 
cultivator and the merchants or their agents. In some cases large 
'merchants send their agents into the districts, and bny up grain and 
opium at favourable prices before they are ready for the market, 
advancing half or even three-quarters of the price in payment of the 
revenue due to the State from the cultivator. This practice locally , 
known as jalap was found to be highly injurious to the cultivator and 
has now been authoritatively abolished in the State. The practice 
was common only in Nimar and not in Malwa. 

The nearest railway stations to Dhar are Mhow, Indore, and Bar- 
nagar on the RIjputana-Malwa Railway. Mhow and Indore lie 
34 and 38 east of Dhar, and Bamagar 38 miles north. All these are 
connected with Dhar by metalled roads which form the chief highways 
for commerce. Excepting the three detached i>urg«««s of Sundarsi, 
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Nimanpur and Ku1;shi) llie other fiai'gitnas of the State )iave direct. , 
communication by metalled roads with the capital and with other "cen- 
tres of trade. Short branch roads join Thikri and Dharampuri to the 
Agra-Bombay trunk road andBadnawar to the Mhow-Nasirabad road, 

Before the existence of metalled roads the Banjaras were carriers 
of goods all the year round. They carried on a regular transport ser- 
vice between important centres of tsado, and though carrying goods 
■was their chief avocation they not infrequently traded on their ovra' 
account, whenever such a course proved to be profitable. But since 
the opening of the metalled roads carrying is done almost -wholly by 
bullock-carts as that means is both more economic and convenient. 
Where no carriage roads exist or where they become quite unser- 
viceable in the monsoon, the Banjnra agency is still employed. 

All trade with the neighbouring States of Indore and Gwalior is ' 
carried by road, but that with British India by railway. 

For weighing precious stones and pearls tlio weights most com- 
monly used are : — 

1 Fistvff (i. c., 5 full-sized grains of linseed) = 1 Pm rati 

2 Pao ratis = 1 Adhi-rati. 

2 Adltt ratis = 1 RatIL 

24 Rattis ~ 1 Tank, 

The weights nrc usually made oillior of a gate or cornelian highly 
polished and of conical shape. 

Pearls though woiglicd, like diamonds, against ratis are valued 
according to dim into which the ratis are converted in accordance 
with somewhat intricate rules. Dealers in pearls always keep ready- 
made tables in •which the cquh-alcnt number of diaos, dokdas, and 
betddms are shown : — , 

16 Badiims (almonds) = 1 Dokda, 

1 00 Dokdas — 1 Chao, 

For rveighing gold and silver the unit weight is the tola \vhich is 
equal to 12 fiidsds ( vidslias ) : a miisa being equal to 8 giHijas. 

The standard tola weight is generally made of brass or bell metal, 
and is cither square or drculnr in form. In Dhnr, however, a tola 
is equal to one Hali-Ujjain rupee plus masa ; or else I Imperial 
rupee plus 1 nidsa. Since the introduction of Kaldnr coin, however' 
the Imperial rupee has been popularly regarded as the standard tola 
especially in buying and selling silver. 

Inferior metals and other ordinary articles are sold by the following 
table: — 

5 Tolas = I Chhaidk. 

2 Chhafdks — 1 Adhpao, 

2 Adhpdos = 1 Pao. 

2 Paos =s 1 Adhseer. 

2 Adhseers = 1 Sccr. 

2j Seers = 1 Pasert. 

2 Paserls = 1 Dhari, 

4 Dhar'ts ~ 1 Kadidta Man or maund {20 seers). 

12 Mounds ~ I Mdni (hadidia). 
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A Mnhvf mh,; h equal lo 240 secre or 6 /aWa maunds of 40 
leers each. 

. 100 Mfinis ~ 1 SJattasa, 

100 Slattasas^ 1 Jiamtsa. 

^ Before the introduction of cast-iron weights, the old weights con- 
sisted of square pieces of wrought iron weighinB from 5 seeis douai 
to a half chhntnh. Each piece was marked with an authoritative 
mark which wairanlcd its Bcnuinencss as a legal weight. 

The new sets now in use throughout tlie State were introduced in 
16W. 

Bach set consists of 8 pieces. 

1 Dhari e 5 Secra ( 400 Imperial rupees ) 

1 Peseri or 

cdhaisccr = 2f Seers ( 200 Imperial rupees ) 

1 Seer — 1 Seer ( 80 Imperial rupees ) 

1 A^hscer = i Seer ( 40 Imperial rupees ) 

1 Pocseer = } Seer ( 20 Imperial rupees ) 

1 Adhpao = -J S.%r ( 10 Imperial rupees ) 

1 Chhalak = Seer ( S Imperial rupees ) 

1 Adh-chhat(V:= s'rSfcr ( 24 Impcri.al rupees ) 

Each piece, except the last, has its weight stamped on it, together 
with the name of the State in II indi and English and theycar of issue. 

Sets arc obtained from the State stores for Rr» 3-4-0. 

• In vill.agcs, vegchaUcs sellers especially use the I.aehcha scerwhich 
is equal to half the yvifcfca seer Given above. 

Articles arc sold in bulk by maunds and mams, 

Eive weights are issued by the State, of the followinc dcnoinina- jjun. weighii. 
lions • 

10 Seers = Adhammi. 

20 Seers = ill'T" {kachcha). 

40 Seers = Mair (pakka), 

CO Seers = Dedman. 

SO Seers - Doman. 

In Mnhv.a almost all articles whether solid or liquid, .and grain are 
geld by tlicso weights. 

There is no dry measure of capacity in the Mnlw.a division. But ’'t' 

in Nitnar all grain and even the giound-nul is sold by measure, the 
table being : — 

ilfii/in = Adhpao, 

Tichia ~ Paosecr. 

Xiili — Adhsecr, 

Kansan — 1 Seer, 

Chauki = 4 Seers. 

16 Chanhi - 1 Nan- 

12 maunds ~ 1 Ndni, 

A ckflKl’i ir- the measure of capacity which avill exactly contain 
4 pakUa Eceis weight of grains of mnufl or/ou'dr. 
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In other tracts where mKisures of capacity are in use the standard 
measure is formed, by taking equal portions of Nav-Dhanya.fcine 
kinds of grain) w’z.i barley, saivan, itSgli, gram, wheat. bi]fii,jcw9r> 
rice, and ifiar, and taking a certain weight of the mixture, A measure 
which exactly contains this amount forms the^standard measure. 
The origin of this peculiar standard or chairt?, used in Nimarisnot 
traceable. A Nimari ntani is equal to 768 seers by measure. These 
measures are now invariably made of sheet iron and are cylindrical 
in form. They used at one time to be of copper or wood. EaA 
standard weight bears the State stamp on it. without which rt, is 
not regarded as genuine. 

Liquid measure is not used either in Malwa or in Nimnr, 

Oftpndty Milk is sold by measure, but a seer by measure is exactly a seer 
Hquid™ b-^ by weight, and the use of the measure is simply a matter of conven- 
fiacoj. ience. Oil in small quantities is sold to petty purchasers by means ' 
of ^alas which are of two sizes, holding a chhatdk and adhpao, 
respectively. 

In Nimar g/i» (clarified butter) in the liquid state' is purchased 
by the Banias from its manufacturers by palas holding a pao weight. 
But they sell it to others by weight only. 

Liquor is sold by bottles measuring quart, pint, half-pint, and the 
, lower quantities by small measures. 

Mewnro by The most common measures used are the hat (cubit) of 21 inches 
lengtb. ggg jjj, (yard) ; and adhawar (half-yard). The hat and gatt 
are sub-divided into girahs. 

It Tassti- = 1 Girah. 

12 Tamtl ~ IHaticubfi). 

2 Hats = 1 Gas, war (yard). 

The English yard is, however, commonly used now-a-days. 

In some places gas and war are synonymous terms. In the Dhar 
town, a gaz is now synonymous with a hat, the gaz as mentioned 
in the old table above being practically out of use. 

Silk cloth and valuable cotton cloths such as men’s waist-cloth 
(dhotis) ; women's wearing robes (lugras and saris) ; and the coarse 
country-cloth khadi, dhongada, &c,, are sold by the hat or cubit, all 
other cloth by the yard. 

As a rule cloth of all lands is sold by length- But daris manufac- 
tured in the Central Jail at Dhar, and fhoras and pdl-pattis made in 
certain villages, are sold by weight. 

Katnhals, patadas and piece-goods -(fhans) are sold to wholesale 
purchasers by number. The unit in the first'two cases being a hors 
or score, the last being sold singly. 

Cloths manufactured to meet special requirements, such as saris, 
iugras, dhoiars, uparnas, muktas, pagadis, &c,, are sold in entire 
pieces. 
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The measure*! in common use consist of an iron bar, less than 
half an inch in width and marked with sub-divisions. The cubit 
used by the Kabalet Daftar (Registration office) measures 21 inches. 
Very few articles are sold by this measure. 


Bamboo-matting is sold cither by the square enbitorfoot, and Mcamroby 
slabs and pltinks by the square foot. *urI«co. 

This measure is invariably used in measuring land, and in work 
done by the Public Works Detpartment, such os painting, plastering, 
paving, colouring, white-washing, ceiling, roofing, etc. 

In land surveying the acre is now used officially. The ordinary 
measure, however, is the bisha, which is equivalent to a jarib of 100 
hands square (each hand being equal to 20 inches). A blgJia that 
measures 166’C6 square feet or 0‘625 of an acre or 4 btghas 
cqu.al 2j acres. 

In masonry and earth-work the most common measure is cither 
the cubit or foot. In the case of superior kinds of timber the ooutonta. 
measure is the cubic foot but it is often sold by weight. 

Lime, f.c., dry chunam for building purposes is sold by the jieii or 
box which measures li X ij X l foot. The contents weigh about 
fiO i>akba seers and therefore three jtetis make one ntaiii. 

Small quantities of bamboos, sagiis, &c., me sold by the iort or 
scorcand large quantities by hundreds and thousands. 

Cut or botvn stone is sold singly or by hundreds and uncut by the 


ctrtload. 

Country made bricks and tiles arc sold by thousands. 

Cocoanuts arc sold by hundreds: mangoes by hundreds or by 
chhaUadis / a chhahadl mc.ons six. In Dbar 32 chhakadis make 
one liundrcd. Lemons arc sold by hundreds. 

Since 1900 a change in the officaf year has been introduced. Mensnra of 
Before tliat the official year was the ilfdiwi Fasli ' which is two 
years behind the fasti proper introduced in the reign of Akbar. It 
begins on the day on which the sun enters the fifth asterism or the 
idrigsttira Kahsliatra about the sixth of June. The Christian 
era is now followed and the official year begins on tho first of July. 

Tlie people, however, follow their own eras; the Hindus tho 
Vikram Samvat era and the Muhammadans tho Hijri. For most 
Hindus the Samvat year begins from Chaitra (March and April) ; 
but tho Hindu tr-iding community of this part commence it on the 
fir.*.! Of KarlikSudi (light half of October-Novembor). Hindus 
who live north of the Narbada begin tho month from tho next day 
after tnc full moon, but those living to tho south, on the day suc- 
ceeding the now moon. In other words on tho north side of Narbada 
tho month begins with the dark fortnight (Bffdi), while on the south 
it begins v/ilh the bright fortnight ( Sudi ). 


■ 1 Tl.I-< cm ' nhvnri. *0 cMlcl loeMly. It l« ta tact, howeror, tho Decoon 
r.idi rtnrtcd by PhM. jJv.n tn A. H. 1010 or 1G36 A. D. It was probably brought 
Into Ccnttnl India by tho MarathSs. 
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Section VII.— Meana of Oommtmioation, 

(Table XV). 

Bnllwoy. Although the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes through the 
Badnawar pargaita no railway station has been opened within Stkte ' 
limits. 

The pargams of Kukhsi and Sundarsi depend bn the Godhra- 
Ratlam and Ujjain-Bhopal lines respectively,- the nearest stations 
being those of Meghnagar on the former arid Kali Sind and Bercha 
on the latter railway. These lines were of inestimable benefit during 
the famine of 1899-1900 enabling food grain tolbe distributed in the 
most remote parts, and it was entirely owing to them that food grain 
was available throughout the affected areas. 

The prices of grain, oil, cotton, &c., have risen owing to increased 
facilities of export, while the prices of fine cloth, kerosine oil, 
European stores, and all articles from Bombay have been lowered. 

Owing to the absence of close communication between the State 
and the railways, little or no effect is noticeable in the language or 
habits of the people. 

BooS syricm. In 1891 the total length of metalled road in the State was 127 
*■ miles, 52 of which were constructed and maintained by Government, 

and the rest by the State. Of the Agra-Bombay grand trunk road, 
which traverses the Thikri and Dharampurj 28 miles lie in 

State territory. This, the oldest road in the State, is constructed and 
maintained by Government. The next important road is the Mhow* 
Nimach road which was constructed by Government 'from contribu- 
tions made by the Native States through whose land it passed. 

The section in Dhar territory extends over 37 miles (from 21 to 58 
miles ), was taken in hand in 1868, and completed in 1873. The 
contribution of the Darbar towards this road and the bridge over the 
Chambal at Ghata'Billod amounted to Rs. 1,52,260 and 50,000 
respectively. The third road, the Dhar-Lebhad-Tirla road (17 miles) 
was also contstructed by Government from State contribution. 

It was commenced in 1873 and completed in 1876, the contribu- 
tion amounted to Rs. 1,02,057. The annual charge for maintenance 
and repairs from Lebhad to Tirla is Rs. 4,800. 

The most important State road is the Dhar-Dudhi. Tins road joins 
the Bombay-Agra road near San-Kota, a small village two miles 
south of Gfljri. 

A deviation was ultimately made from Dudhi, the original place at 
which it was proposed to meet the great trunk road, but the old nhme 
remained* It is 30 miles in length and was constructed during 
1860-64 at a cost of about five lakhs. Since the opening of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Rail-way and the Dhar-Mhow feeder road, how- 
ever, trafiSc on this road has practically ceased. The second State 
road is the Lunera-Mandu (10 miles). This made the famous ruined 
fort more easily accessible. The remaining five miles of State road 
are in and about DhSr town, Dharampuri and Kukshi. 
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Dur'mp the last 12 years the total length of road has been increased Frcsont 
by 163 miles, only 34 of which, however, have been metalled, the 
rest being still incomplete. 

These roads may be placed in three classes ; those under Central 
India Public Works Department, under the Bhopawar Agency Engi- 
neer and under the Darbar Public Works Department. All particu- 
lars arc given in table No. XV, 

The total length of all classes of roads at present is 303 miles, 172 TotaJ mileage 
being metalled. Of these 38 miles (alt metalled) arc classed as ^aint^’anco! 
Imperial, 79 (63 metalled) ns contributed, and 186 (71 metalled) as 
State roads. The annual cost of maintenance on contributed roads 
extending over 27 miles is Rs. 5,738. 

The extension of railways has thrown the Bombay-Agra and the 
Mhow'-Nimnch road somewhat into disuse, but has increased the 
number of feeder roads to railway stations. 

The Narbada is the only river in the State on which a ferry is fcmIm or 
maintained. Ferries are situated at Khalghnt and Dharampuri dur- boots, 
ing the rains. When the stream falls, a temporary trestle bridge is 
erected at Khalghat. ^ 

Several patterns of country cart arc used in the Stale. They differ Conroynncca, 
with the nature of the country and the character of the roads. A 
gre.at improvement is noticeable in carts, the antiquated and clumsy 
pattern being rapidly superseded by lighter vehicles. The prevailing 
patterns of cart may bo divided into two general classes, the Malwi 
and Nimarf, each class luiving sub classes. 

According to their use they arc divided into hirsani or agricultural 
carls, called f,Sda (gdra) ; or bharkasi or carts for carrying loads; 
giiri (gmli) or datum and sawdri’gddi or the carts for carrying 
pas.sengcrs called gddi, chhakada, a datum and shigram. 

The common typos found at Dhar and in the Dhar pargana are 
described below. 

The gdda is a heavy and clumsy vehicle. Its frame work called 
uiach, consists of three beams arranged in the form of an isoceles 
triangle, the base measuring about 3 cubits (5 ft. 3 inch. ) and each 
side 9 cubits. Between the base and the apex three or more cross 
pieces are fixed, which project beyond tlic side beams and have 
holes at their ends for the insertion of the uprights called khadvta, 
rvhichfomi the sides of the cart. The wheels arc made of three 
solid blocks of v/ood joined together by a massive iron tyre. The 
axle holes arc lined with iron rings called tiwllds. The axle is 
generally made of dUaora (Auogeissiis lalifoUa) wood. The khadwas 
are pierced for the insertion of bamboos, the space between the 
bamboos heing closed with n rope net or matting. The yoke or juda 
is fixed at the npox of the triangle whidj forms the body. Though 
clumsy and heavy, these carts are very useful for carrying largo 
quantities of grass and field produce. Such carts are usually drawn 
by four oxen, and cost about Rs. 60 to 80. 
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The e,adi is of much the same make as a gada, but is smaller and ' 
lighter, and the wheels, whidh are about 3 feet in diameter, are mad* 
with spokes. The axle is of iron. It is drawn by two bullocks and 
carries about 3 tnanls. Its cost is from 40 to 60 rupees. 

The bJtSrkasi-gddi, or bharhardari’gddi as it is usually called 
locally, has an oblong frame generally six cubits long and three cubits 
tvide. It is supported on two poles called jttdas which are fixed into 
a solid block called the akhari, to which the iron axle is attached, 
The wheels have twelve spokes each and are larger ,in the 
diameter than those of the gadi. It is, generally speaking, lighter 
than the gadi, but carries as much or even more. It is surmounted 
by an arched covering of mattmg. These carts are use4 for carrying 
goods, and occasionally passengers. They are drawn by two bullocks 
and cost about Rs. 30 to 40. 

The sawdfi-gadi (damnl or chhkada) is a light vehicle capable 
of accommodating four or five persons. In form and make it is 
similar to the gddi, but is much shorter, lighter, and more elegant. 
Where good toads exist it is often furnished with springs. The 
cost is about Rs. 60 to 75. 

The shtgram is a superior variety of sawarl-gaii, and though 
a little heavier, it is more comfortable thah a damnu It is always 
set on springs and is furnished with a door, small windows, a step 
and lamps. It has a waterproof top and is lined and cushioned 
inside. The outside is painted or varnished. When properly screen- 
ed it serves as a zanana carriage. It is generally drawn by a pair 
of bullocks. The average cost of it is about Rs. 125 to 150. 

The Dhar tonga is a well-known vehicle in these parts. Its pattern 
was the Khandesh-damni. It was introduced about 25 or 30 years 
ago. As a rule, it is springed and accommodates four passengers. 
It is drawn by a pair of ponies. There are about 50 such tongas at 
Dhar, which form the ordinary mode of conveyance between Mhow 
and Dhar and even through the parganas where there are tolerable 
fair weather roads. The average cost of the tonga with a pair of 
ponies is about Rs. 125 to 150. 

In the Kukshi pargana the bamboo cart built without the use of 
nails is still met with. 

Motor-cars are also coming into vogue, and an attempt was made 
to institute a motor-car postal and passenger service between Dhar 
and Mhow. The attempt did not prove a success however. 

Durmg the greater part of the 19th century, the Bfahmdni-dak 
a well Imown institution in these parts, was the chief means of carry- 
ing letters between various places in'Central India. and Rajputdna, 
not served by the Imperial post. It was purely a private institution 
organized and conducted by Jaipuri Brahmans whence its name. 
Stations were established is most Native States in Central India and 
Rajputana, and though it received some help from a few Darbars, it 
waschiefly supported by the merchants and traders, who, besides using 
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Ibc regular letter service, used to obtain special couriers or 

khe^^-as) for urgent work. The fee for carrying letters not exceeding 
two ioJas in weight was half-an-anna. No distinction was observed 
between paid and unpaid letters. On payment of a small extra fees 
not exceeding two annas letters could be registered and an acknow- 
ledgment from the addressee was delivered to the sender. With the 
spread of the regular postal and telegraph lines the old system 
gradu.ally died out. 


OFhcial correspondence between head-quarters and the different 
imrsaiias was c.arried by State sowars and sepoys. In 1871, a 
regular postal system was established by the Darb.ar and ail the 
i)iirp,auas, except Nimanpur and Sundarsi, were included in the 
scheme. The post iras carried over 140 ntiles. 

There were 1 1 stages, the number of runners being 38. The total 
expenditure incurred was Rs. 2,652. The revenue from private 
letters U'as very small, not exceeding Rs. 125 a year. 


The scheme failed, and in 1874 a reversion to the Brahinain-dak 
system was made, the contractor receiving Rs. 1,820 per annum to 
cover the c 5 pensc of runners and the maintenance of the Post Office 
at Dluir, The arrangement worked fairly satisfactorily and was 
renewed annually till 1897 when the Barhat postal department was 
revived and placed in charge o( a retired Post-Master of the Govern- 
ment service. Post offices were opened at the head-quarters of all 
parnanas and tUanas and important villages. Postage stamps of five 
difTcrent denominations— one-eighth anna, quarter-anna, half anna, 
one anna and two annas— Iwlf-anna envelopes, and single and dou- 
ble post-c.irds were introduced. In all 15 post offices were opened 
and lellct-boxcs placed in six imporhint villages. The principal 
average annual statistics for the three periods arc as given below:— 


system. 

Length of 
lUio ill 
milcff. 

1 Buunciv. 

I Expendi- 

1 tutu. 

etc., 

Lcjirricd 

nnnuelly. 

1871-74 (lOatbar.) 

H 

i 

38 

Rs. 

2,652 

6,000 

1874-96 (Contract). 


25 

2,237 

7,000 

1897-1900 (DarUir). 

H 

27 

2,550 

66,810 


The statistics for 1901 were 

No. of service letters 

„ „ Ijook packets ... 

„ parcels 

„ of private paid letters ... 

„ of unpaid letters 

„ of post cards 

„ of registered letters 
„ of bookpost packets 


... 39,228 
8,748 
.. 1,116 
.. 5,604 
5,316 
... 5,784 
... 924 

90 


Total ... 66,810 
Total income ...Rs. 1,260 
Total csiwnditure ...Rs. 2,550 
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The charge to the State on account of the department yra 
Ks. 1,290. 

An Imperial Post Office was opened at Dhar in March 1848, the 
Post-Master being given free.quarters and paid rupees 25 by the 
Darbar. In 1850 it was decided that free quarters and the usual 
protective arrangements should be provided by the Darbar while all 
expenses in connection with the Post-Office and the maintenance 
of the line would be borne by Government. In return all State 
correspondence with the Agent to the Governor-General and the' 
Darbar VaUil at the Residency was allowed to go free in covers 
franked by the Agent to the Governor- General, There is no record 
to show when the privilege of using Government service stamps was 
substituted for this. In 1901 the State postal system was abolished, 
all offices being taken over by the Imperial Postal Department. 

The following is a list of the Imperial Post and Telegraph Offices 
in the State with approximate years of their opening : — 

Dhar (1848), Kukshi (1881), Bakhtagarh (1884), Badnawar, and 
Multhan (1885); Gujri, Khalghdt, Dharampurl (1886); Bagdi, 
Bidwal, Dotria, Dhamnod, Gandhwani, Kadod, Kali-Baodi, ICanwan, 
Kesur, Kotkhera, Mandu, Nagda, Nalchha, Singhana, Sundarsi, 
Thikri and Tirla (1901). 

Runners were replaced by a mail cart between Dhar and Mhow 
in 1885, but owing to the contractor's inability to continue the con- 
tract it Avas discontinued in 1896. In 1904 a regular fowgff service 
was introduced, 

A third-class telegraph office was .opened at Dhar in 1882, and 
combined with the post office in 1884;, In April 1901 it was raised 
to the rank of a second class office. A combined post and telegraph 
office was opened at Kukshi in 1901. 

Section VIII.— Famine- 
(Table XXX.) 

In 1344 in the reign of Muhammad Tughlak, a severe famine 
attacked this region, and the emperor on his way to Dhar found famine 
rife “ the posts were all gone off the road, and distress and anarcliy 
ruled in all the country and towns along the route.” * No records 
exist of any other early -famine, though within the last 30 years, four 
or five years of scarcity and high prices have been experienced. 

The part most liable to scanty rainfall is the Kukshi pargana in 
Nimar. 

The distress caused by the failure of the khatlf is always wider 
and more keenly felt than when only the rabi crops fail as the 
commonest food stuffs, maize, fowftr, hajra and hodan, which form 
the food of the masses, are grown at this harvest. 
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The j-cars of scarcity were 1877-78, 1878-79, 1885-86, 1896-97, Years of 
1902-03. In 1878-79 the failure was due to excessive rain in the 
other years to an insufRcicnt fall. 

The famine of 1899-1900 w.as the most terrible over witnessed in 1S99-I90O. 
M.al\v.a within the memory of living men. The rainfall of the year 
was only 10*76 inches. In July a break commenced and lasted till 
the middle of September when about 'thrcc-ciuartcrs of an inch of, 
rain fell in some parts of the State. No further rain fell during the 
year. The deficiency was general throughout the State and the 
whole area was aiTcctcd by a grain, grass, and water famine. An 
almost complete failure of both the hhanf and rahi harvests occurred. 

Relief works were started at the beginning of September 1899 
aud were not closed till the end of September 1900. The total 
number of persons coming on relief works being 5,691,055 while 
674,791 received gratuitous relief. 

The mortility among animals was very' high, over 37,000 head of 
cattle perishing. 

The total expenditure on relief works was 4*6 lakhs, and that on 
gratuitous aid Rs. 43,598, the famine costing with establishment and 
other charges in all 7*08 lakhs. 

The most disastrous cITccl of famine and the years of scarcity that Eiiccls o£ 
preceded it was the gre-at reduction produced in the population *»“'"«• 
which was dearly shown by the census figures of 1901. 

In 1902-03 scanty rainfall lujain produced scarcity which assumed Proieclivo 
a very severe type in Nim.ar, and necessitated the opening of relief measarcs. 
works in the Kukshi parnaua and in parts of Malwii. 

The total number of units maintained on relief works was 
1,226,371, the ntimbcrr. obtaining gratuiluous relief being 39,773, 

The tot.al expenditure w.as 1 *8 lakhs: — 

Relief Works Rs. 93,362; special establishment (4,835); mis- 
ccllancous ( 3,4 13) ; gratuitous relief (3,801) ; special police ( 1,039 ); 
tools, etc., ( 2,500 ) ; tahhavi ( 74,481 ). 



CHAPTER, III. 

ADMIMISTRATIVE. 

Seotion I.— Administration. 

(Tables XVI to XXVII.) 

Euily Pofucs- In the time of Anand Rao I the State possessions were scattered 

fions. oygy Kotah to Poona including pargams in the Deccan, 

Khandesh, Rajputana, and Guiariit, The land in Central IniUa 
included the /larganss of Dhar, Nalchha, Badnawar, Sanwer, Ehait' 
abad, Tal and Becasia in Malwa ; Dongla, Kothada, Dharampuri, 
Bakaner and Kukshi in Nimar; and Sunel, Dug-padav, Agar-Barde 
and Mandawal in Sondhwara. Under Yashwant Rao I, these posses- 
sions were augmented, but just before the settlement, of Mahva 
by Sir John Malcolm, Maina Bai actually held nothing but Dhar 
itself, though the Jagtr, still comprehended nommally, the pargams 
of Dhar, Nalchha, Badnawar, Dharampuri, Sultaaabad, Balkfaed, 
Kukshi, Tal-Mandau’al, Dongla, Berasia and gundarsi. 

Bal)-cUvisioiiE In the old village lists or dch-jhadasi which arc still kept up, 
villages and parganas are described exactly as they were in the days 
of the Mughal emperors. From these village records it appears that 
Kothada and not Kukshi was the chief seat of the pargaua and that 
Kukshi was only one of the four tappas or sub-divisions, the other 
three being Lohari, Gandhwdni and Singbana, 

• / 

The parganas also belonged to different sarkdrs, Dhar, Nalchha, 
Mandu, Dharampuri and Kothada belonged to sarhdr Mandu ; Sultan- 
abad and Balkhed to saridr Bijagarb; Badnawar to sarlfar Ujjain; 
Nimanpur to sarhdr Handia, and Sundarsi 'to sarhdr Sarang- 
pur. In those days Dharampuri had three tarfs (sub-divisions), 
Dol, Tarapur, and Khujawa ; Sultanabad (Thikri) had five, Haveli 
Ehoinda, Umarda, Linirani and Balkhed. This old nomenclature, 
though now obsolete, has preserved the old revenue divisions, and is 
still used in determining the charges of the Mandlois and Kdnungos, 

Cihier. The Chief, under the treaty concluded on thelOth January 1819,* 

has ordinarily full control of all general administrative and judicial 
matters in his state, the Diwan or minister being the principal 
• executive officer, charged with the supervision of all the depart- 
ments. 

Departments. The principal Departments of the administration are the Judicial, 
Revenue, Financial, Public Works, Military, Police, Forest, 
Education, Medical and Survey and Settlement. 

Each department is in charge of an official. The Agency Surgeon, 
Bhopawar, exercises general control over the medical department, and 
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the Chief Forest Officer, and Chief State Engineer, Bhopawar, super- 
vise the Forest and the Public Works Departments respectively. 

The official languages of the state are Hindi and ^English, the Official Lang- 
former is common to all grades of subordinate service while the 
latter is confined mostly to high officials. 

The administrative divisions are ^he^arganas of Dhar, Badnawar, Admjms^ra- 
Nalchha, Mandu, Sundarsi, Dharampuri, Sultanabad (Thikri) 

Kukshi, and Nimanpur. Tanka is received from the Bhumias and 
Badnawar Thakurs. Pateli rights are held in Kavathe village in 
the Deccan. 

The constitution of the pafganas is somewhat disproportionate. 

The Dhar pargana has an area of 360 square miles, 179 villages and 
a revenue of Rs. 2*6 lakhs ; while Mandu has an area of only 28 
square miles and a revenue of Rs. 680. The Dhar pargana is sub- 
divided into three circles ; Dhar, Kesur and Ahu ; Dharampuri into 
two, Dharampuri and Dhamnod ; and Kukshi into three, Kukshi, 

Gaudhwani and Singhana. 

As a rule the pargana is in charge of a kamasdar who is assisted 
by inspectors, paixvarls, girddwars and the usual clerical staff. 

The kamasdar of Kukshi has two ihanadars under him, one 
at Gandhwani and the other at Singhana, where dual jurisdiction 
is exercised by the Dhar and Indore Darbars. 

The Mandu pargatuz, however, was until quite lately (1906) in 
charge of a muntazim who was also manager of the estate of the 
Mahant of Mandu, known as the Sanwastban estate. The pargana is 
now under the forest department, the muntazim having charge only 
of the estate. At Sundarsi where tripartite jurisdiction is exercised 
by the Dhar, Indore and Gwalior Darbars, only an amln is posted. 

The internal village administration hag undergone consideranje 
changes from the days of the old village autonomy, though many of 
the essential characteristics of the old constitution are still evident. 

The twelve balutedar or hakddrs who constitute the village staff 
are still important factors in the village community. They form 
the village corporation. They are divided into village seivante 
and State servants, and include the paid or headman, the patwart, 
or accountant, the kamdar, or chaudhari, or mokati or the paid s 
assistant, havilddr, parsai or village priest and astrologer, haUt or 
messenger and chauktdar, or watchman. The village servants are 
the sutar or carpenter, lohar or blacksmith, kunihaf or potter, 
ndhavl or barber, dhoK or washerman and chamar or leather 


worker. 

The paid whose power and influence are not so great as they Pate . 
were is sfill the recognised head of the village and a person of im- 
portance. In many places his office is hereditary. He is t^ medium 
of communication between the people and the State officials, his 
chief duty is to look after the village lands and the well-bemg of its 
inhabitants. He realises the land revenue at the appointed time 
and pays it into the treasury. He arranges for supplies or rosed 
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Palfl-5ri, 


Enmdsr. 


EaTildar. 


Balai. 


Ohaakidar. 


(provisions, fodder, &c.,) to State olfidals on tour and bas to be 
thorougldy acquainted with the boundaries of the village. As the 
social head of the village, he and his assistants lead all village festi-. 
vals and settle petty squabbles and disputes. In return for his 
services, he receives a commission of 5 per cent, on the revenue 
collections made by him. The land and other perquisites formerly, 
enjoyed by these men have been resumed by the Darbar, 

Next in importance to the patel stands the patfaffrt,'who is the . 
village clerk and accountant. His office is not now, as a rule, heredi- . 
tarary, as he is a paid servant of the State. He is generally a 
man or a Kayasth. He keeps the village accounts and prepares the- 
fdnk or memorandum shewing the exact amount to be recovered '' 
from each cultivator at each instalment. He fills in the various ] 
returns which are sent periodically to head-quarters. Each paimri 
has a charge of one, or of a group of three or four villages according to ' 
their size and revenue. His pay formerly depended upon the revenue 
of the villages. It was calculated at Rs. 5 on the first 1,000 rupees 
of the village income, at Rs. 4 on the second 1,000; Rs.-3 on the . 
third ; Rs. 2 on the fourth ; and Re. 1 on the fifth or any subse- 
quent 1,000 subject to minimum and maximum limits of Rs. 8 and 20. 
A patviarl in charge of a village with an ’income of Rs. 5,000 thus . 
received Rs. 15 a month. This system has now been abolished as 
well as the still older custom of giving sukdi. Sukdi was a payment 
in kind levied by the patwans from each cultivator. Cash salaries 
are now paid to all paiwatis by the Darbar. 

The post of the kdmdar, called also chatidhari in Malwa, and 
mokdfi in Nimar, who assisted the patel in his general duties and 
enjoyed in return certain perquisites, has been recently (1906J 
abolished. 

The havUdar’s duties consisted in going round the fields and 
reporting on the standing crops, estimating the damage or injury 
done to them, and helping the paiel in the realisation of the 
revenue. He was paid partly in cash, Vind partly in perquisites 
from the cultivators. The post of havildar was abolished in 1905. 

The balai, though of low caste, is a most useful and imyxirtant 
hereditary village servant. He is paid by a free grant of land and 
certain hahs on the produce of the fields. He is expected to have 
minute knowledge of every house, person, tank, well, and fields 
appertaining to bis village and to know every land-mark and bound- 
ary either from tradition or observation. He provides rasad and 
carries mess^es and generally assists the paiel. 

The chankidaf or village watchman is generally a Mina, Bagri, 
Rajput or Bhfi by caste. His duty is to watch over the safety of ’ 
the village, to protect the fefiote or threshing .floors, to take the 
revenue to the tahsU, to guide travellers to the next village, and to 
carry reports, etc., to the thaiias and taJisils. His office was often 
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licrcititnry and carried with it a piece of revenue-free land. Lately) 
the chitiikiJari system has been rcoreanised, the muafi lands have 
been resumed and .a monthly salary substituted. In addition to this 
he Kcis certain small haks from the cultivators. 

The {>.^rs(^i or vill.ago priest is not often a State servant ; but when p.itsai. 
ho 1 '', lie is granted a few blghns of land. As a village servant he 
gets petty fees at all birthsi naming of children) marriages and 
funerals at which he ofliciates. He is also the village astrologer. 

With the aid of his .almanac and some old pothis or boohs, he fixes 
the auspicious days and hours for important agricultural operations, 
foretells good .and b.ad seasons and so forth. 

Of the vill.age scn'.ants and artisans, the siiiar or carpenter mahes Other 
and mend-; field tools, chips fire-wood, and supplies travellers with 
lent and cattle pegs; the Uhar or blacksmith makes and mends the 
iron parts of field tools and carts ; the knmhar or potter supplies vil- 
]ager.s and travellers with c.arthen pots ; the mhavt or barber, who 
is .also the vill.age surgeon and news-monger, shaves the villagers and 
trims their bullocks' tails ; the dhobi or w.ashennan natshes the 
clothes : the chamar or leather worker skins animals and makes and 
repairs shoes and the leather parts of field implements. These very 
ncecssao" members of the community arc paid for their labours, 
ns a rule, with a share from the crops of every cuItKaitoi in the 
village. 

Section 11.— Lcgielntion and Jnstico- 
(T.abW XVI and XVII-) 

In c.arly days no regular judicial institutions existed. Civil justice Early days. 
W. 1 .S adminbicred by puuchdyats constituted of the chief men of 
a caste or village, and a similar form of procedure was followed in 
revenue matters. 

Crimiii.al justice was in petty cases administered by the priests 
in mo.e serious oases by the State officials or the farmers of, 
revenue (v'drcfcWrs), who exercised jurisdiction within theliraitsof 
tlieif f.arm. Banishment, nmtiintion, and fines were the commonest 
forms of punishment. Bines were inflicted for any class of crime, 
mutilation for adultery. Imprisonment was rarely given. Death 
when inflicted w.as usually cfTcctcd by decapitation or treading under 
an elephant’s loot, 

A degmding fonn of punishment called dhind nikdhia was often 
intlictnl. 'J’his consisted in seating the culprit on an ass with his 
face to it.s tail, his head being shaved and his countenance besmeared 
with I.smp>black, spotted with while, lie was then paraded through 
the town to the accompaniment of drums, and expelled the village. 

Dp to about 1840 all cases, whether civil or criminal, were heard Picscnt flay, 
iu the IJuziir-Kttchahart. Criminal cases from Dh.ir town were 
rcjiortcd to the kotweef or City Police Magistrate who made a 
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summary inquiry and then sent the case up to the IIitziir-Kachahan 
Civil cases were dealt with by the ketmasdar of Dhar pargana. 

In 1843 a civil court, called the Nazim adalat, was established, 
but its powers were not clearly defined. 

In 1860 during the first superintendency, consequent on* the 
minority of Anand Rao. III., the £a;»ds<fdrs of ^(rrganas were granted 
criminal powers which were increased in 1865. In 1868 two new 
courts were established, those of the Mulazim-Darbdr (afterwards 
called the Maddr-ul-Mu7iam) and of the Bakshl-giri, the latter being 
a military court. These two courts and that of the Nazim addlat 
and the kamdsdars were all granted powers to entertain suits up to 
Rs. 200 in value. Suits of higher value went to the Huzur-Kachahart. 

In criminal cases the kamdsdars, koiwdl and /auj-bakshl were 
empowered to inflict imprisonment up to one month, fines up to 
Rs. 10, and to administer 18 stripes. Appeals were heard by the 
Huziir-Kachaharl, In 1871, two higher courts were added, the Sadr 
Amini and the Sadr Fanjddri, the first hearing civil and the latter 
criminal appeals. They also exercised original jurisdiction. Between 
1873 and 1898, various modifications were introduced from time 
to time. In 1899, shortly after the supervision began, the whole 
judicial system was reorganised and the powers of certain courts 
were modified. Out of the 28 courts that then existed, 9 were 
brought under reduction, and the powers of the other courts 
were increased so as to bring them more into line with those of 
British Indian courts. Besides the subordinate pargaiia courts of 
the kamdsdars and thdtidddrs, the courts at head-quarters were 
the Darbar or the Huzur Court, the Sadr Court, the city Addlat or 
the old Sadr-Amim and the City Magistrate's Court or the Addlat- 
Faujddri. In 1902, the Dhar. City Magistrate’s court was amal- 
gamated with the Sadr Court, and to meet the increased work of 
the Sadr Court, a joint judge was appointed. In 1903-04, the S<rdr 
Amin’s Court was abolished, and the Sadr Court was reconstituted 
and formed into a combined civil and criminal court, two judges 
presiding, who were styled, respectively. Chief Civil Judge and Chief 
Criminal Judge. During the Chief’s minority the Superintendent 
was given a Judicial Assistant who was invested with the powers 
of a Sadr Court judge, and dedded civil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 in value, and criminal cases punishable with three 
years’ imprisonment. In 1905 the post of Judicial Assistant was ‘ 
abolished and the Judges in the Sadr Court reduced to one. At 
the same time a new court, that of the District Mapstratc, was 
established. In 1906, theS<rd<7r Court was abolished altogether. 

No special officer has been appointed for the purpose of making 
laws and regulations. When the necessity for making alterations in 
the existing rules or framing new ones arises, the Darbar issues the ■ ‘ 
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rules and orders required in the form of circulars and publishes 
them in the D.arb.ar Gazette for general information. Since 1858 
a large number of such circulars have been issued dealing with every 
important-department of the State. 


The only special judicial enactments that have been issued are ^^islntiro 
•the Stamp Act (1897), Court Fee Act (1897), and the Limitation 
(1898) ; Police rules (1893) ; Forest Rules (1896) ; Kawaid-patwaris 
(1903) Kawaid-Jtaiiujigos, Inspectors, etc, (1904). 


The State courts arc now 34 in number, of these courts 12 are Tresent 
located in khdlsei territory and 22 in the tributary Thahurats and c^o'ts'at 
Bluimials. The courts at head-quarters are the Darbar Court, the Head- 
District Magistrate’s Court, and the Court of the City ^lagistratc. 

The Darb.ir Court (chief’s Court) is the highest judicial authority 
in the stale c.\-ercising full powers under the tre.aty of 1819. 

This court also tries all criminal cases in which tlie principJil 
Thakurs or Bhumias (guaranteed .and unguaranteed) are per- 
sonally concerned. It hears .appe.als from all subordinate courts 
of the Slate, and from the courts of the principal Thakurs and 
Bhumhis. 


The District Magistrate exercises the powers of a first class 
m-agistrato, with the additionhl powers under Section 30 Criminal 
Procedure Code, and -can pass sentence of imprisonment up to seven 
years in criminal cases. He also hears appeals from the City 
Magislnatc’s Court and the pafgnna Courts. Sitting as a Civil Judge 
he enlcrl.ains all original civil stiits up to the value of Rs, 2,000, 
and Small C.auso Court suits up to Rs. 250. 


District 

Mas'strftto. 


Tlie City ^lagislrato has the powers of a second class magistrate, oily Magis- 
As civil judge lie can entertain otiginal cWl suits up to the value of 
Rs. 500, and small cause suits up to Rs, 50. 


The kamdsdafs of tlie Dhfir anil Dharampiiri pirrgaitas have been 
relieved of their judicial work by the appointment of two judicial 

oflicers one for Malw.a .and the other forNimiir. These officers 

exercise the powers of a first cl.ass magistrate. aPd ^es 

can entertain all original civil suits up to the value of Rs. 1,000 .and 
small r-ause court suits up to Rs. 50. The other courts 

Tc those of the f'irmdsrfdrs of Kukslu. B.adn.awar, and Nimanpur. 

' r .r.„ of Sundarsi, the mtuitawn, of M.indu, and thanadars 
of Gandhw,ai)i and Singhnna. The presiding officers of the B.adna- 
Ir and Kukshi courts have first class mag.sten.al powers, with 

Xors to entertain civil suits up to Rs. 1.000 and small oause 
powers lo Nimanpur kanmsdar 

court P Sundarsi have second class magistrate’s powers, and 

, ,C „ B,. , ^00 in ™u,.. TUn of 

SLarLa HO Of Ganaunnfei nna Sinsten. l»vo 


PargAna 

CourlB. 



IfHMl fiTATt:. 


•'o4 


thiril d?.';s p'5" ctri ansi cm cnteitasn civil t«itE up to Rs. 200 
in value. 


Otlifr CMitti. Rcridc''. the nhove couit'-, ihrr^' i'* thf CMrt Tif iJ.v Se'-'ii'oi Jtjdi,’e 
of Niuianpur, .'ind the clti'-f fotr'! offiCfr who i' i:ive"<lfd with pTwer-. 
of n Sw.infts jiidi'c v,5ih»ertatn Junitfttlor.r. Senltrifc', of Itoyeift 
iiJiljrironnitn: .nn<l oy<r rnb;c:t to the corif.rci.'tiion of 

the D.trbfir. In civil suit-, ilii/. ctiiirt !:.r. p/ju'crr. !iitet!:'.''iltate 
bctwcfu the jvnvf* . of the of Sir.'.anjiar ansi tlioeo of 

the I).\tl)!'ir, 

Jn ifi-c ji.nd 1000 the Govcrair.r-nt of InJ^i retoc;!-!.'^'! the rirh: 
of the Iharb-ir to rverri'e jitrirdjf llw> in the Ruar.intj ed 'Jli.'.J.tii.it'; 
anil Bhduii.at''. Mih'irdinate to it. The lltriwr <«j the rtcocnititm 
of thi'. riftlit nt once coc'^f VI jtiri‘''!icti“in.-\! rov.-rn to fitch of the 
c: late holder.', ru. vvi-rc deesned cap-iblc of rvcr^h.inj; ihrrn. 

Tv.rnty-ttvo rourt*. h-ive nov. hern vt-ablMiid, of whkl; 1 3 lie in 
jju.arantceil, ' nnd 9 in «oa-f:«nmnlced eitatc-,. All {hfcc courts 
exiTci'.c, both civtl and criminal j-arittliction. 

The civil (lowcrr. of all the Tls/.'atn. are limited by the rule which 
prohibit:, them tryin?; any c.i'« e\ceetli»jr in v.tlue 5 ('ereeni. on 
the revemto of tlic estate. Ttiu r>Uumi!i‘< h.tve juricHcticn in Msitn 
up to R'j. 500 in value. The criminal I'owc.'s v.aty’ in <Iif)'ercs;t 
CJhates. 

The mavimani piwcrs c\crcl5''d by the Tluihur.i lyirtmt the trial of 
cates puni'.h.abl'j under the Criminal Pri'crdiire Crsle with 10 yeans 
impriionment. So fealcnce exceeding one ve.ir’:, iinpri'-oiitiient 
can, however, ho p.rt.ed by the Tluil.iit : he can inslirt a fine 
tip to Ks. *100. Case;. licyoaU these p'jwcni arc ‘..cat to the Patbar 
courts. 


The Bhuniiar. are empowered to try all c.aTs wh.ich fail within the 
power of a Fccoiid Cl.ass Mmtislr.itc. Tliey cannot par*, a sentence 
of inipriEonincnt excccditiK 3 nioiUh':, nork vynfme of more tlun 
Ks. 100 : they can administer 12 stripes. 


fiystem of nil- 
mint’ tc.vllnii 
of civil nnil 
nrlmlniil jii4- 
IICQ from 
e 0 11 r t » of 
tniveiit (>n''le. 
to finnt oinirl 
Intoanthorily, 


All civil and criminal case- arc first instituted in tlic lowest courts 
(fiarfttiiiit, tliakuriil, etc.) competent to try lliem. The tin.t or re,?ular 
appeal anainsi tlic dccii-ioasof the Inwcvt coints lies in the district 
MnijistratcV, Court and the second or the special appeal lies to the 
Darbfir tourt whicli is the highest appellate authority in the St.ato. 
Rerson.s discontented with the decision.s of the Darb.nr c,m apply to 
the Political ArciU who, in his cajiacity as Political Otliccr, may, 


’ Itultb'in, KSdilil-l'ntO'ln, TlotHn, Biilhl Kuril, Him tlnrUiero, BhnreApam, 
(fiiQlnillnR ChlKIIMiitr), Cliliola liatLlicrn, Unriili JSmuU, Kali Uaorl, Kotideb, 
lli]i;nrli unit Tlrl.1. 
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if Ua thinlcs it necessary, advise the Darbnr or dispose of the 
applications summarily. 

Xo State codes exist, the principal British Indian Laws being Oojes used, 
tahen as a ^idc, justice being administered according to their spirit 
and the usage of the country, the procedure being modified by 
Darbar circulars. Since British supervision, however, the tendency 
h.os been to follow the British Indian laws in the letter especially the 
Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure, the Penal Code and tbo 
Law of Evidence. 

Nothing is known as to the cost of the establishment kept up by Cost. 
Th.ikurs and Dlmmias in their estates. The general cost under the 
hixid of L.aw .and J ustice (excluding Police and Jail) amounts to about 
Ks. 20,000 a year. 

Until 1872 no law existed for regulating Court fees. In 1872 a Pew- 
Stamp Act was j>.asse<l in which definite provisions regarding 
court fees were inserted. Later on, a loc.al Court Fees Act was 
passed in accordance with which fees are levied. 

Oaths are administered according to establbhed usage. Hindus Oath*, 
according to their position and education, Parameshwar, Bhagwat- 
Gita, the G.angcs, the cow, Jow.ar-nwta (grains of jownr), &c.j Jains 
by Parasniilh or some other Tirtbankars ; Muhammadans are 
sworn by the Kor.tn, Parsis by the Zend-Avesta ; Bhils by Bara 
Bi i, or the dog. The Bhil holds the Bij ( second day of the waxing 
moon) in sjiecial reverence. Twelve such Bijs make his year. 

The sight of the moon on the Bij evening is considered most 

auspicious. 

Section in.— Finnnoo. 

(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

or tbe financual arrangements of early days no records exist. Early any*. 
The earliest yddi or niemonandum dales from the time of Raja 
Kh.andcR.aofl761-80) .and his 'son An.and Rao II. The maximum 
revenue of the State in those days was 9 >2 lakhs, its territories 
including at Uiat time the jiarRanas of Berasia, Agar, etc. 

A liilcbaad or abstract for tbo Malwi /asli year 1 18*1 (A. D. 1778.) 
shetvs a total revenue of 4 • 2 lakbs for a period of 28^ months ending 
in this year ; tlie expenditure in the same period being 6*2 l.aldis. A 
fuUbarid of /asli 1193 ( A. D. 1783 ) shews receipts amounting to 
3 • 2 and expenditure to 3 • 8 lakhs. 

Thia unsatisfactory financial condition was normal in (hose days, 
owing mainly to the largo military force kept up, of which the cost 
far exceeded the resources of Iho State. 

It w.as not till the establishment of the British supremacy in 1820 
that tho finance:, commenced to recover. In 1858 the State was 
confiscated and p.assed under British administration, which was conti- 
nued after its restoration op to 18C4. 



The table below sumninrlses the fman<jal condition s from the earliest time to the present day ; figures are given in thousands of rupees :• 
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This statement eliews the tmprovetnent which took place in 
{cclumn 3), and the increased prosperity reached 16 years later 
(column 4). In Columns 5 and 0 the revenue for the period of 
confircaiion (rebruary 1S5S to May 1860), and supervision (1860-64) 
arc sic en. Columns 7 and S give the revenue in the first and last 
years of Eaj.i Eainchandra Kao's rule. The remaining columns deal 
Vr-ith the second period of supervision. 

Great progress evas made in Uie-timc of the late Chief the ndminis* 
traiicn of all departments being re-organised, with good resuits- 
The land revenue during his rule of 35 years increased by 26 per 
cent., due mainly to the opening up of new country and the increase 
of irrigated land. Judicial rcpcipts rose by ISO and customs receipts 
by I'J-' percent. The capenditure also increased by 28 per cent., but 
if- ver cscrcdcd the income, while at the Chief's death the State held 
1 1 l.al.bs of nccumulatcd s.-ivings invested in Government paper. 

It w.-is to be expected that this prosperity would continue to increase. Portott 1S99 
Unforiunat'-ly the iinjireccdcntcd famine which attacked the State 
in Iff'y-lf'OO, su.allowcd up most of the savings, while the years of 
disfrc'S V. liich followed absorbed the remainder, and in 1902 the 
Darb.ir was obliged to borrow 3 lakbs from Government. 

The c\p'-i’.dittire lias increased owing to the more modem and 
tff.cicnt form of administration introduced of late years. 

T he ordinary income derived from each pnrRaita is given in the Porg-mas. 
appended taldc, to which the revenue in tlie time of Khande Raoand 
aisn the Mughal revenue as given in the Ain-t-Akbari is appended* 

As> rcg.-irds. these figures those of Khande Kao's day arc approximate, 
v.hilc it is impossible to t.ny cx.actly how far parRana boundaries 
have changed since Akb.ar's d.ty. 


m 

Knrnc. 

KImnile It<w. 

Jloglial (((ly#*. 

PrcFf^iit 

Uovenno. 

1 

Illifir 

90,000 

51,982 

411,853 

2 

K.adnav ar 

93,000 

76,405 

136,236 

3 

I ili.'ir.'impuri 

50,000 

22,911 

121,548 

t 

*1 

'flnkri 

10,000 

5,590 

47,992 

5 

6 

llalkhcd 

Kukslii 

5,000 

26,000 


95,443 

7 

Nim.anpur 

3,000 


5,337 

8 

Sundarsi 

3,000 


5,368 

9 

Nfilchba... ... 

13,848 


31,359 

872 

10 

Mfmdu ... 

1,209 



In 1899-1900 during the fnmino the revenues of all the pargauas 
except those of Mfindu and Nimanpur fell considerably. In the case 
of these tv/o parganus the extraordinary demand for grass compen- 
sated for tlic loss in ordinary revenue. 

Up to the time of the first supervision tlio accounts wero kept on fiyatem ot 
the Marathi system, v/hich was based on that of the Mughals, Tho 
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System. 


COINAOG 

Ancient 

coins. 

Enrly State 
coins. 


head accountant of each ^argana known as the dajiardaf submitted 
his accounts to the Htizftr Phadnts at head-quarters, A form of 
budget called bydhdda was prepared yearly- for each revenue' 
division, and adhered to generally. 

In 1860 a regular budget was introduced, accounts being kept on 
the British system, an officer called Sharisteddr Mdl being head 
accountant. The State treasurer was authodsed to receive payments 
from all officials but could not issue money except on the signature 
of the highest authority. 

The old detailed statements kept up in Maratha days and known 
as hirda, hhatavanl and suda (monthly return) were still used. 

In 1899 this system was abolished and the present system intro- 
duced. A change was made also in the financial year which had 
hitherto been the Mdlwi Fasli. The Gregorian Calendar was 
introduced, the official year commencing on the 1st of April ; in 1905 
it was again changed to July 1st. 

Many coins chiefly of copper, bearing the names of the Khilji 
Sultans of Mandu and of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat have been 
discovered at Mandu. 

The Ponwar Kajas of Dhar had until 1888 a copper coin of their 
own, which was struck at Dhar by Bohoras and Banias, monopolists 
who paid a royalty (ttasram) of Rs.1,500 to Rs, 2,100 to the State for 
the privilege. The monopoly generally lasted for two or three years. 
At its renewal the device on coin was changed and a fresh royalty 
taken. This accounts for the various devices that appear' on 
the obverse of the Dhar coin which include a swastika, a 
kttiida, a bel leaf, a sparrow, a cannon, a sword, a pharara, a 
jaripalka and Hammtan carrying a mace in the right hand, and 
a jaripatka in the left. Out of these coins the one bearing the 
device of a phardra was current during the first superintendency. 
It was of two denominations, a pice (quarter anna), weighing 
^ tola, and double-pice (half-anna) weighing one tola. The phardra 
pice was superseded by the jaripatka pice, and that in its turn 
by the pice which was struck in 1881. The impression 

on tlie reverse in the case of the last two coins was the name ' of 
the State and year of issue in Deva-tidgari characters. The 
circulation and currency of the Dhar coifa was practically limited 
to the Dhar town and a few wllages in its inunediate neighbourhood. 
In other parts of the State, the Indore, Ujjiin, or British Indian 
coin was used. This variety was found to be a great obstacle to 
trade, while the ratio of the iakkas (copper coin) to the rupee was 
never stationary, fluctuating between 16 and 32 gaitdas (4 pice each) 
to a rupee. With a view to i remove this uncertainty and general 
inconvenience the late Chief arranged with the Government of India 
for the supply of copper coin under Act IX of 1876. Government 
complied with the req.uest, and in 1887 copper coins of' the three 
denominations current in British India, were minted with the 
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ndJittonft! irarils " Dlinr Slate ” upon the reverse. This coin was 
put in circulation on the 16th of Februar>* 1888. 

The State never possesred a silver coina{;c. In early days the BUver coin. 
Sn/tw Shahl or Gtid-sikha of the Partab0nrh State in Rajputana, 
formed the silver currency. This was superseded by the Indore and 
Uijain Jlatl Sikka rupees. But from 1831-1893 owng to continuous 
fall in the price of silver, the exchange -value of the Halt rupee 
fell low as to cause serious trouble in regard to the State revenueh 
-which were collected in Hhlt. Before the depreciation of silver the 
rate of exchange between Halt and the Kaldat or Government 
rupee, w.as often at par and seldom exceeded half-anna in the rupee 
in favour of the British coin. But since 1890 the fluctuations had 
been vco' tTfcat rising to 1 2 per cent, and over. To put an end 
to these fluctuations the late Chief adopted the British rupee 
which became the standard silver coin of the State on the 6th 
June IS94. 

To suppress the circulation of the//<iJ«, and cncoumge the circula- 
tion of hnhldr, an import duty of 12] per cent. -»vas charged on Hd/i 
coins .and a similar export duty on Kaldar rupees. Tlic courts also 
refused to recognise suits or documents unless the amounts were 
entered in kaldiiri and all revenue was made pay.able in the same 
currency. 

Section IV.— Land. Rovonno. 

(Table XX.) 

By ancient custom nil ttic land of the State is considered the Ilfstoiy. 
property of the ruler and tlic contributions paid by the Zamitiddrs 
or landholders arc thus revenue, and not rent. 

The St.ite revenue history fails into five periods. The first period Period*, 
i:, that of tiie 80 years from the found.ation of the St.atc in 1734 to 
the c-stahhMmicnt of peace in 1620; the second from 1 820 to the 
confi: cation of the Stale in 1858 : the third from 1858 to 1864, the 
fir'.t periiid of Britifih supervision; the fourth from 1864 to 
1699, the rule of the late Maluiraja Anand Rao III and the last 
tile period of superv’ision. 

Very little is imown about this period. Village lands were divided let Peilod. 
into holdings a rate being fixed on each. The collection of the 
revenue, however, was made through farmers {ijdraddr.s) who paid 
the amount of the farm into tlic State treasury and made what they 
could out of the cultivator, Tlic St.ato exercised no more than 
a nominal control over the ijdraddrs and the cultivators wore left 
entirely to the mercy of tiic ’ village officials and ijaraddrs who 
exercised much petty tyranny. Even in villages which continued 
khiilsd, the mcthod.s of realising revenue were most oppressive 
The regular revenue always fell far sliort of the needs of the Chief, 
and special cesses often of a most oppressive nature were levied to 
malic good the deficiency. 
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IHIAB 5TA7i;. 


Bill Tf'rlnrl 
UBO - ieCB . 


Ccfci, 


Snl ji-rlfvl, 

» r . b - ci . 


TaIc ?, 


4 III pc'loil 
IBCl-l&lvB. 


IJurinKthc first part nf tliinni. rtji'amctl much ns liad 

been. Gratlnally, Ijowevcr, the r'.tnb!i<.binr)il of order n.ntlo itfilf 
felt, and cullivntioa p.\iwnik-t1 t.ipi'lly. It tlira c.imb to finlit Ik-jt 
ni.niy ij'drwHifx held land for r.-liic!i tliey ivere not payiri;,' revenue 
while they employed a snudler b'lpjia in their «>c.i‘.'.iremtnt5,shan the 
standard Slate in 1837, therefore, a j’/iriO survey fustnH the 
jarib or chain of ICO feet) w.as ro:)«i!<‘ncr'.l .and cotr.phled In 
Hevi'.(“d rates of assessment v.ere iiiipi.:ed .and the fnrjn cif vill.ayts 
was niven out to re'-p'-ctahle local men and not as hitherto to 
forcimie::.. The p>;lto% (lea* f.) %-.ere jit.intcd for five years, rejicu. 
able after that prriotl at an fiihanta-d r.att. The ti-'ial revenue 
after lliis rcttlemcnl was J.Ob.eTS //<)/i rupees eac'udinc the * 
Berasia i'cirpaitc with a tevtntic of Tin- Niiuatijvtc 

trhirh was all forest land pr,.dured no land rt vtis’.!c‘. 

The rates for land at thissettlesu'.at v/etc povttr.r hand from Kr. II 
to Itc. 1, iiiiiWfii from He. 1--5 lofianua’’. Thcratfs v.‘rre n’.tm'rtais, 
Ihere heinc 19 different r.ates for f.itycr,!* and five for ttiiMni land; 
and it is ilifiieiilt to unravel the r.nblle di',iinrt!ons ja.ade in the toils. 

Certain cc'-lS were !< vied, Ih'- ut,') t important h'-lnf: at 

8 annas a ItrJtaun fMurti ami fi on init/cfrn hand ; and lulm nt flptr 
rent, on the tif es'-ed revenue, 'J'ltejc vare colleeud alonp v.iih the 
land revrmic, 

The fhararteri.stics of this pirW were the ahuo'i unlimilrd 
power cacrcisrd by ifi'intiidrs and the t.uhjtction cf the cultivator t > 
their Unporiiions. 

During' this period •.alutary cfirchs were, for the first tinse, j.htcrd 
on llte i^'draiidrs. Lands were carefully measured, fi.ati.ed and 
assessed according to their crop-lx .arim: p>w<i. Least s deiaiiinj", 
all conditions ,ivere piven to individual tenant.'’. The f.anncis of 
revenue were selected from amonit local men who had an interest ia 
the country and would improve lu-tdinKS. Thtte bases Were piven 
for 5 yentr,. Thouph the revenue dtci eased on )'api r, th.c etv'e with 
which it w.as collected made the actital receipt.', far l.atptr than they 
had ever been before. A full account of this r.ettli'nu'iil is piven in 
Lieutenant Ward’s " Keports” of I. ''03 and 1 .‘'(j3. 

The land icvcniie csclustvc of payments made by feudateiicr. 
amounted to Ks. 3,13,970. 

Goyara band was assessed in Ttialw.a at from Ks. 11 to l-?.and 
mnWrn front Ke. 1 -G to 3 aniins; in Niritar tlm rnlc.s were fiont 
Rs. 5 to 2 in the poyarn hand and Re. 1-6 to 0-‘l in indMrti. 

This period is that of the rule of M.ahnraja Anand ICaolll. A few 
pnrgntias were rc'Sellled duiinp tliis period, some more Ih.an onre. 
Tito Dhariiarpoiirt bcinR settled six times, b/iiisui four, Dhaiampiiri 
nnd Thikri seven, Kuhshi three, Nalchhn twice, and Badnaw.ar and 
Satindansi once, 

1 For cnmiisri«on of cclllemrntai.rr Tulle xs, 

• Lniifl near a villncc, ibifiifU and irrlunlel ct/ifll I.m'l, ittnlctisi (o dry laml. 
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Under fhe old ijafadari system the ijaradar's men collected the 
revenue from the cultivator. It is now collected' by the State 
iatwarls, ' ■ - 

The revenue is collected in instalments (faH/is). In the Dhar, 
Badnawar, Nalchha and Mandu ^argauas they arc four in number, 
4 annas being collected in January and May, 2 in November and 6 in 
March. In Dharampuri and Thikri they are three, 4 annas being 
collected in November and March, and 8 in January ; in Kukshi and 
Sundarsi in November, January, -March and May 4 annas each 
collection. 

The incidence of the land revenue per acre of cultivated land 
throughout the State is Rs. 2-4-2. Most of &e revenue is derived 
from irrigated land which though it forms only of the total area 
cultivated, pays i of the demand. The incidence \'aries in different 
pargaitas. The average for the whole State is for unirrigated land 
Re. 1-11 per acre and for irrigated Rs. 10-2. In Malwa where 
the revenue derived from the irrigated area is greater than in Nimar, 
the incidence is heavier, amounting to Rs. 2-13-10 per acre as com- 
pared with Rs. 1-8-7 in Nimar. The incidence is again heavier in 
alienated land, the average for khahd land Rs. 2-2*8 and for the 
alienated area Rs. 2-7-2. 


Details of incidence are given in the appended tables ; — 


Ko. 

1 

Forgana. 

Iiilgnted, , 

TTnitrigated. 




Rs. 

a.' p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Dhar ... 

• •• 

13 

9 10 

2 0 1 

2 

Badnawar 


15 

7 11 

1 14 11 

3 

Nalchha... 


11 

4 7 

4 2 6 

4 

Mandu ... 

• •• 

4 

4 8 

0 11 1 

5 

Sundarsi 


11 

14 7 

2 9 10 


For Malwa 

... 

13 

9 6 

1 14 6 

6 

Dharampuri 

... 

6 

9 1 

15 5 

7 

Thikri ... 

... 


3 7 

0 15 3 


For Nimar 

• •1 

.! 6 

13 0 1 

12 0 

Cesses are excluded from the above rates. 

If cesses are included 

the rates are : — 





Divisioo. 

Xhnkit. 

Alienated. 




Rs, 

a. pi 

Rs. a. p. 

Malwa 



3 

1 11 

2 9 1 

Nimar 


... 

1 

7 9 

1 14 4 

State 

... 

... 

2 

2 8 

2 7 2 
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^ Suspensions’ are readily given in cases of severe distress. Remis- Bemissions 
sions are not often granted. In the famine of 1899-1900 the revenue Butpeo 
actually recovered only amounted to about one-third of the demand. 

Of the remaining two-thirds, one-third was tb have been remitted and 
the remainder suspended for three years. The succeeding bad years, 
however, raised the arrears to a considerable sum. In 1902, 
therefore, in commemoration of the coronation of the King'Eraperor 
all arrears due upto the end of March, 1902, amounting to about 
S lakhs, were finally remitted. 

The rates paid for different classes of soil, growing standard crops Bates, 
are ^ven below ; — 

Classes of soil — 


Irrigated — 

Rs. 

. 1st class (black and b/turi) growing 


maize, poppy, etc." ... 

2nd class (black and bhiirt) growing 

15 to 10 

maize, poppy, etc 

Unirrigated — 

10 to 5 

Goyara ... ... 

Maletru, 

■ 1st class (black and bhuri) growing 

5 to 

wheat, gram, cotton, etc. ••• 

5 to 2 

2nd class growing jowar and pulses 
3rd class (.pltatrotf) growing inferior 

2 to 1 

grains 

1 to annas 2 


Though the. highest rate does not ordinarily exceed Rs. 15, much 
higher rates are often paid for land bearing special crops such as 
adrab (ginger), vegetables, tobacco, etc., which is sub-let to tenants 
at from Rs. 25 to as much as Rs. 100 even including charges for 
irrigation. 

All revenue is now usually paid in cash, and even 
landholders and sub-lessees payment in kind being almost unknown, 

The land tenures fall broadly into two classes, bMlsa or land held Tenures, 
directly by the Darbar and alienated land held in jagtr, muafi, etc. 

Of the total area of the State, 1,446 square miles or 81 percent. 


are hhalsa, and 329 alienated. 

Khalsa lands are held either on mradari or ordl- 

In the first instance a village or several villages are held by 
an or farmer who is responsible for the assessed revenue ijirndan. 

less a fixed commission. He pays in the amount agreed on to 
the Darbar and receives the assessed revenue from his hdding. He 
has no power to alter the rates or amounts assessed. This form of 
tenure was originally the commonest, nowadays it is only met 
with in poorly-developed tracts. It is a useful system where a 
trad is being settled for the first time. 
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Kh^loilarii 


Il^otnAri. 




Batnt. 


Halktudi. 


Pngtns, 


Aliikated 

tiAS9. 


Gnarantcod 

£stRts9. 


In tho second ense tho cultivator holds directly Ironfthc Shite with* 
out the intervention of a iniddictnan. Khatediin tenure is subdivided 
into five classcsi ryotwdri, bilmuhlita, baltti, halhandi and /yagrifs- ' 

The ryotwdrh tenure of this State difforB from th.il prev.iilinf; in 
Britisli India, of which the essential characteristic is the right of tlie 
cultivator to relinquish in .my yc.ir so much of his holding as he is 
unable to cultivate paying rerenne for tbc portion nclu.illy tilled. In 
the State ryoixi'dri tenure, no such right c.vists. Tbc land is held 
directly from the State on a J>aHa (lease) which defines all the con- 
ditions, while the assessment is fixed for the whole term of the settle- 
ment and no khiHeddr can be evicted so long .is ho continues to pay 
his revenue. He is, however, li.iblc for the full as.sesscd revenue of 
the holding whether the year is bad or good, and whether he 
cultivates the whole or only a part of his land. 

At present, almost all the State bind is held on ryottvdrt tenure 
only bacliward tracts being in the hands of ijdraddrs. 

When the bind is assessed in a lump sum, such tenure is called 
karnri or bihiiuUiia, Some land of this class is to be found in most 
pargaiias. 

On land held on balai (division) tenure the revenue is paid in kind. 
Tho usual share claimed is half, but in tiracticc only one-third is 
actually taken, the rcmniiiing two-thirds being shared between the 
cultivator, and the village ofiicwls and servants. This tenure is 
Seldom met with in klinhit land, but is still met with here and there 
in alienated land, and occasionally as between landloid and tenant. 

Halbamit tenure prov.iils only in the Bhil connlry. A rale is levied 
per hal, “plough" of land. The area included in this term varies in 
different pargaims as do also tbc rales. The maximum rate is Rs. 30 
mot with in few rare instances in the Kultshi pargaua ; the minimum 
Re. 1. The maximum area included in a “plough” is ISj acres (30 
f«j5//ffs), tho ininiimiin C) .acres (JO b'lgkas). In the Bhumifits, the 
highest rale is fixed at Rs. 10. This form of tenure is l)eing abolished 
in khithd bind, where it is proposed to introduce ryo/wdrl tenure in its 
place. 

Land when first brought under cultivation is usually held on 
pagras tenure. This form of tenure is progressive,' no rent being 
levied for the first two or three years, after which gradu.illy increasing 
r.iles arc taken up to the full assessment rate, usually in about six or 
seven years. ’ 

Alienated land may be divided into two broad classes, that 
possessed by feudatories who hold on a guarantee from the British 
Government, and that held directly from the State without a' 
guarantee. 

TJie guaranteed feudatories number 14, and include 4 Th.ikurs or 
TdlkddarsmA 10 Bhumias. 

The first four are the Thiikurs of ttlulthau, Kachhi-Baroda, 
Dotria and tho Mandloi of Balvhtgarh. 
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The Bhumias (children of the soil) are descendants of the 
original holders of the country. They include the estates of Bara- 
Barhhera, Bharudpura, Chiktiabar, Chhota-Earkhera, Garhf, Jatnnia, 
Kali-Baorf, Kotideh, Rajgarh, and Tirla. These feudatories hold their 
land Under a guarantee from the British Goveniment which was 
granted during the pacification of Malwa, and by which they were 
confirmed in the possession of their holdings on the understanding 
that they maintained peace in the surrounding country. Details as 
to these jaglrdars are given in Table XXXI. 

They cxerdse certain juicial powers granted by tSe Darbar. * 

This land is held on six forms of tenure given in the appended 
statement ; — 


Ko. 

Clnse. 

Aren in aorca 

8(|uatc niilcss 

Per cent, of State 
area occapieds 

1 

Devasthfin... 

20,449 

31‘9S 

12-52 

2 

Dhaimada... 

13,725 

2r44 

8-41 

3 

Innm 

43,160 

67-44 

26-44 

4 

Jagir 

10,650 

16-64 

6-52 

5 

Istimrar ... 

57,031 

89-11 

3493 

6 

Chalttuna ... 

18,250 

28-52 

11-18 

• Total 

163,265 

255-10 

100-00 


The first two classes include land given for charitable and religious 
purposes, while the third is usually granted for good service rendered. 
None of these are burdened with any charge, bang classed as 
mttafl or frcc-granls. Jagir lands are held on various conditions. 
In early days the tenure of a jagir usually implied that the holder 
attended his Chief with a quota of foot and horse- Such jagirs were 
known as saranjaiiih At the present time a share of the revenue is 
usually paid to the Darbar in lieu of service. The istimran tenure is 
a form of permanent settlement. The bolder pays a sum fixed once 
for all (a quit-rent) which is subject to no variations. 

Chakraiia lands are those given to State servants and usually 
carries with it an obligatioQ to do sendee. 

ChakrSitcc lands ate not alienable by sale, mortgage, or other form 
of transfer, except by special sanction. 

A circular has been issued to aRjagirdars and talkaddrs declaring 
tliat their interest in their hol'dings is for life only and that they are 
inciipable of burdening the estate with debts beyond their own lifq- 
time. 


Stats jagip. 
dSiE, etc. 


Rnlea SB to 

alloDBtioii. 


r. Bee Legislation and dosticc. 
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Section V.— MiBoellemeouB Revenue. 

Exoiso nr- No separate Excise Department existed in the State before W02 ’ 
piio^to"lB02, management of the excise affairs of ea.c)3.pargaua being entrusted 
to the kamasdar in charge. 

Excise is generally levied on spirit made locally from various 
sources, and on drugs prepared from opium and hemp. 

Prior to June ISth, 1902, the kamasdars of the different ^ar^itas ‘ 
used to sell by auction the right of manufacture and vend of country 
liquor to petty contractors. The contracts were given out froni 
one to three years, and related to one single village or a group of 
villages. The liquor was extracted from mahua flowers which were 
subject to sayar duty. The contractors were not bound by agreement 
to produce liquor of any particular rates. They furnished security 
for the amount of contract, or deposited one-fourth of the contract 
amount in the treasury. The revenue was paid in instalments or at 
tile end of each month. Similar arrangements were made and are 
still made for gdnja and charas but only in big ^argatias. But the 
revenue from this source is very small. 

Opium, Although opium is an important product and commands a large 

consumption in the State, it has not yet been made an exciseable 
article. 

Bhsng. Bliang may also be sold by any shopkeeper without a license. 

Revenue. The average annual, income from liquor during the last two . 

decades was Rs. 31,506 and Rs. 36,241, respectively, while that from 
gduja and charas was Rs. 483 and 431, respectively. As long as 
the contract system prevailed, the State incurred -no expenses -what- 
ever under this head. . 

In June 1902 the Abkdri (excise) contract for the whole State was 
leased to a Farsi contractor, on the minimum guarantee system for 
a period of five years. The guarantee was originally fixed at 
Rs. 15,000, but subsequently in June 1904 the terra of the guarantee 
was extended to June 1912 and the amount of guarantee made 
progressive rising to a maximum of Rs. 30,000. 

The rights of manufacture and vend of country liquor are both 
vested in the contractor. He is also given’ the right of importing 
and selling foreign liquor, and of extracting tdrl and shindi by the 
tapping process. 

Two distilleries exist at present, one at Dhar and the other at 
Dharampuri, In the out-lying districts of Kukshi, Sundarsi, and 
Nimanpur the contractor has been allowed to sublet the right of 
manufacture and sale of liquor to petty contractors on the old 
system. The rights are sold by auction in the presence of kainasddrt 
^d the Darbar receives 80 per cent, of the amounts realised by the 
contractor, the remaining 20 per cent, forming the contractor’s profit. 
Strength oI The strength of liquor generally distilled is 60 U. P. Some is 
liquor, double distilled to 25 U. P. Liquor of 70 U, P. strength is sold, 
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but is not distilled) being prepared by mixing 60 U. P. with water 
in the required proportion. 


The direct duty per Imperial gallon of proof strength paid to the 


State by the contractor is as follows 

For 10 U. P 

For 25 U. P 

For 60 U. P. 

For 60 U. P 

For 70 U. P 


Rs. a. p. 

... 1 10 0 
... 0 12 0 
...0 6 0 for districts. 

... 0 7 6 for Dbar town. 

... 0 4 3 


The retail sale prices in terms of proof strength are as follows : — 


Sttcnglh. 

Annnt per bottle. | 

rince. 

1 

25 U. P. 

1 

S i 

Dhtir town. 

25 U. P. 

6 1 

Districts. 

60 U. P. 

4 1 

Dhar town. 

60 U. P. 

3 

Districts. 

70 U. P. 

2 

Dhar town and districts. 

70 U. P. 

li 

Gujri only. 


Five liquor depOts have been established at Dhar, Nalchha, Kan- 
wan, Dharampuri, and Kukshi. From these depbts liquor is issued 
to retail shops which number about 145. In the three outlying 
districts there arc 36 retail shops. 

The control exercised by the Diirbnr is of the nature of super- 
vision. No limit is put on the quantity of liquor to be manufactured, 

Abbiiri inspectors are appointed by the State whose duty it is to 
supervise the manufacture and sale of liquor at the distilleries and 
in the districts according to rules specially prepared for their 
guidance. 

The income derived from Abltari, Ganja and Charas from 1901 Bovenno 
to 1904 %vas as under: — 


B 

Item. 

1001. 

1002. 

1003. 

1004. 1 

1003. 

s 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i Rs. 1 

Rs. 

1 

Abltari ... 

15,817 

13,022 

27,214 


33,670 

2 

Ga nja and 
Charas. 

195 

289 

278 

■■ 

342 


Total ... 

16,018 

13,310 

27,492 

1 26,440 1 

34,012 


The incidence per head of population in these four years, was 
nnna 1 pics 8, anna 1 pics 5, ann.as 3 pie 1 and 3 annas, respectively. 

Country liquor is much used in parts of the State populated by 
Bhils. Similarly, opium has a large consumption in parts where 
Rajputs, Jats, and Moghias predominate. Foreign liquors are used 
in towns by higber classes of people. Bhqn& is taken mostly in 
tlic bot season. 
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ll is generally believed that the habit of drinking liquor is increas- 
ing, but there are no definite statistics on this point cither as regards 
country or foreign liquor. 

The chief sources of revenue from opium are the import and 
export duties levied upon the drug in its different forms. No land 
tax is charged, as although all poppy growing land is irrigated, the 
rates for irrigated land arc fixed according to the nature of soil and 
the mode of irrigation, irrespective of the crops to be grown upon 
it, the cultivator being at liberty to grow poppy or any other crop he 
wishes. The following table gives the principal and financi.'tl statis- 
tics of opium from 1881 : — 


Tear. 

Area in acres 
onder poppy 
cultiratinn. 

So, oC chests 
exported. 

State rcTcnno 
from export dnt3 
on clK-^la. 

. Impcrinl 
dutj on chests. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1881 

13,5645 

684 

6,840 

4,78,800 

1882 

13,507 

1,507 

14,815 

9,89,550 

1883 

10,549 

l,30Sj 

14,792* 

8,48,575 

1884 

11,8592 

1,039 

9,610 

6,75,350 

1885 

5,805 

683 

6,125 

4,43,950 

1886 

10,060 

1,2641 

13,142* 

8,21,925 

1887 

8,7621 

671 

7,200 

4.36,150 

1888 

8,724 

892 

7,520 

5,79,800 

1889 

8,864 

541 

5,657* 

3,Si;650 

1890 

8,5885 

691 

7,820 

4,17,025 

1891 

8,414 

869it 

8,1135 

5,21,700 

1892 

7,496 

6615 

6,8715 

3,96,900 

1893 

8,100 

819i 

8,6875 

4,91,700 

1894 

8,102 

7S7i 

7,235 

4,62,175 

1895 

7,748 

438 . 

4,2725 

2,84,700 

1896 

7,631 

173 

2,422* 

1,06,125 

1897 

6,465 

299 

2,5425 

1,62,550 

1898 

6,076 

733 

7,490 

3,67,900 

1899 

920 

444 

4,080 

2,23,600 

1900 

5,493 

581 

8,715 . 

2,90,500 

1901 

2,670 

3001 

4,3575 

3,11,000 

1902 

5,677 

307* 

4,6385 

3,16,000 

1903 

9,094 

636 

9,5865 

3,46,050 


The average annual revenue during the first decade ending 1890 
was Rs. 20,234, in the next decade it was Rs. 12,171. In the 
succeeding three years it was Rs. 5,799 (1901); Rs. 5,579-8*7 (1902) 
and Rs. 10,865-6-5 (1903). 

A transit duty of eight annas is levied on every ditari or five seers 
of crude opium, when it leaves a viUage or town. Several classes of 
export duty are also levied — 

(1). Export of manufactured opium to Bombay or other British 
districts — 

(a) The duty is fixed at Rs. 20 per chest, containing 66 seers 
, of hauls (balls) with the addition- of 1 anna and 9 pies 
to cover scale expenses- 

(5) On rabba opium it is levied at Rs. 7-8 per chasf weighing 
66 seers. 
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(2) . Export to otljer Native States — 

(a) A duty of Rs. 2-8 is taken on every dhart of crude 
opium. 

(&) A duty of Rs. 3 on every dfiari of manufactured or baUi 
(ball) opium. 

(3) . Import duty : — This is the same as the export duty specified 

in the last section, but hardly any instances occur of opium 
being imported into the State. 

Two causes seem to have affected the cnltivation of poppy during 
the last 24 years, the fall in the price and the deficient supply of 
water. The result of these causes has been the diminution of the 
area under poppy cultivation. The lowest point was reached in 1899. 

Since then a gradual progress is visible. But it will take some 
years before the cultivation becomes as popular as it was 25 years 
ago, while the opium merchants arc becoming agitated as to the 
prob.ablc cficct of the new ordinances issued in China. 

This source of revenue came into cxistenco in 1872. Before that Stamps, 
all documents were written on plain paper. This gave opportunities 
for fnaud and was a cause of much difficulty in the administration 
of justice. To remove this defect a Stamp Law was passed In 1872. 

It m.adc the use of stamps imperative in all judicial matters. The 
Act was amended in 1897. 

In 1897, Darbiir postage stamps of various denominations were 
introduced and remained in circulation till 1901 when the Darbar 
postal arrangement was .abolished. In 1 902, adhesivo court fee stamps 
of four denominations and one anha, receipt stamps were brought into 
use. In judicial proceedings stamps arc invariably used but in com- 
mercial transactions there is still a tendency to avoid their use, not- 
withstanding all the precautions which the authorities have taken; 
the average annual income from stamps during the first decade 
ending 1890 was Rs. 16,751. In the second decade it was Rs. 20,4H, 
which included Rs. 1,195 as sale proceeds of Darbar postage stamps. 

In 1901 and the subsequent two years, the total revenue under 
stamps was Rs. 18,830, 19,216, and 21,206, respectively. In 1903 
the income from court fee stamps and receipt stamps was 
Rs. 7,185-13-6 and 335, respectively, against Rs. 3,298i and 3081 
of the last preceding year. The cause of the steady rise in the 
revenue is attributable to the better times, and the speedy despatch 
of work by the courts. 

Section VI*— Local and saonioipal. 

(Table XXII.) 

Though cesses had been collected with the land revenue from 
early times, no cess for local fund purposes, for the up-ltecp of 
schools and works of public utility was collected before 1872. In 
that year they avcrc levied in Dhsir jiargaiia, and in other parga- 
uas from 1878. These local funds derived their income from 
three sources, n special cess of 2 per cent, on the assessed revenue, 
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on collection!; from cnltle po'sn'l!'* rcriain otliev miicellanjiBs 
ilcmF. 

As the annual outlay on local worltsof public utility always exeteds. 
the amount thus collected the usual practice is to credit the coHk- 
lions from the whole Stale into -the Stale treasury, the objects for 
wliich it is collected bcind hcpl up by the Darbar, any excess expa- * 
diturc over and above the collections being met from State revemtes. 

Dhar town alone possesses a municipality. The municipality has 
charge of the sanitation of the town, the construction and mainte- 
nance of public roads, sticets, drains, latrines, inspection of public 
conveyances, etc., the proiision of lighting and sources of drinking 
water, the up-kcei) of public gardens and registration of births 
and deaths. 

Since its establishment in 1SG2, the Dhar municipality has done 
much to make the town hralthy and safe ; among other improvements 
by supplying mclallcd-roads, gutters, drains, etc., dividing it into 
1 1 w.ardr. or circles, each circle being subdivided into blocks, the 
names of firincipal mtihaUas and streets being shown by sign-boards, 
wliilc each house is given a number. 

In limes of scarcity the municipality manages poor houses .and 
opens relief works within its limits. 

The origin of the Dhar municipality dales back to 1S62 when a few 
Dweopers and conservancy carts were, employed in the town. These 
carls and men were placed under a coniiniltuc consisting of four Slate 
ofTicials, with the Diu-«« of tlic State as President. This coinmitico 
was popularly known ns the hachra committee. In 1B6?, when 
Captain Ward was the Superintendent of the Stale, he placed the 
executive work of the conunittcc under each mcmljcr, month by month 
by rotation. This mode of working w.as found unpractic.al and work 
was entrusted to the sole charge of one member. From 1SD7 to 18S7 
a committee of two members, who were both State oflici.als, took over 
the work. In 1887 a paid manager w.as appointed. The manager 
w.as guided and assisted by a committee of six members, three of 
whom avore Stale ofTici.als, the remaining tiirec being nominated from 
Bazar panchas. At present, the immieipal committee consuls of 
11 members, one for each ward, three being oflicial inemhers, and one 
the president* Tho manager Is the responsible executive ofiiccr. Of 
the 1 1 members, 4 nrc Slate officials, and 7 non-ofTicials, all of avbom 
arc nominated by the D<arbar. < 

Prior to the establishment of tho municipality the collection of all 
lolls and dues in the town were made by the sciyar and revenue 
departments, and though a few of these have since been transferred 
to the municipality many are still retained by these departments. 
Tho tot.al income, therefore, of the municipality is not correctly 
known as it is mixed with sayar and general income. Tho first 
taxes levied by tho Darbar to form a fund for the municipality were 
the ch(tshiU(T‘J>atli and the trttiklm-fvtUi. About 1SC5, a house ta.v 
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of half-an-anna per month ivas imposed on every house indiscri* 
minatcly without any regard to its value. This created general dis- 
content. The Banias of the town proposed that a ckashma-patti or 
cliamber tax of an anna and a quarter should be levied on each 
chashma of a shop in lieu of the bouse tax. The proposal was 
accepted, and the chashma-paiti was levied ; it is still in force. When 
first imposed, it yielded about Rs. 1,800 a year, but now does not 
yield more than Rs. 700 a year. Later on, another tax called the 
tankha-patti (income tax) was introduced. By this tax every 
public servant in Dhar town whose monthly salary amounted to 
Rs.lO or over was taxed two pies per rupee every month. In 1885, the 
rate was reduced to one pie per rupee. The other sources of muni- 
cipal revenue are an octroi tax on articles imported for consumption 
and used within municipal limits; a tax on carriages and carts, tolls 
on carriages and carts, etc., a tax on licenses, a tax on lands, a tax on 
the sale of cattle, etc. 

The average annual receipts during the decade ending 1890 were 
Rs. 13,600 and the expenditure was Rs. 9,900; in the next decade 
the average receipts were Rs. 12,400 against an expenditure of 
Rs. 11,800. The actual receipts in 1905 amounted to Rs.I4,128and 
the expenditure to Rs. 14,128. The incidence of municipal taxation 
in Dhar town is 7i annas per head. 

Section vn.-Pablio Works. 

This department came into existence during the first supervision, 
and was put on a systematic footing in 1867. 

The average annual expenditure during the first decade ending 
1890 was Rs. 64,000.. During the next decade it was Rs. 56,000. 
The cost of the whole establishment never exceeded Rs. 40,000 a year. 

Since 1899 the department has been re-organised and has received 
considerable additions, to its working staff and establishment. It is 
styled the Dhar State Public Works Department. 

klany buildings have been constructed, the principal being the 
Agency House at Dhar, the State Engineer’s bungalow, various rest 
houses, and the public library. A number of roads were also under- 
taken as relief works, but none has been completed yet. Many use- 
ful irrigation works have been constructed. 

Extensive repairs are being done by the Darbar to the ancient 
. buildings at Dhar, and the Government of India have granted con- 
siderable sums for repairs at Mandu, These repairs are now being 
carried out by the State Public Works Department, all charges for 
supervision and establishment being borne by the Darbar. 

The three roads, Dhar-Lebhad, Dhar-Tirla and Dharampuri- 
Khalghat, which have hitherto been managed- by the Government 
Public Works Department have been recently handed over to the 
Darbar Public Works Department. 
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SeoUon VJII.— Arra 
(TaWo XXV). 

The State aniiy is divided into rcRiil.ir and irregular. The reju* 
lars consist of c.avalry, infantry and artillery, and the inegulars of 
bedas and risii/rts. 

Tire slreiifilli of the military foyco from 1901-03 issiiown in Table 
XXV. As rcg.ards previous years there is no proper record. From 
the records of 1S9S the military strength was app.arcntiy 

Jicnulars — 


C.av.alry 

Artillery 

Infantry 

... ... ... ^ 52 

19 

358 


Total... 429 

Jmniilars— 

C.av.alry 

InLantiy 

365 

2, OSS 


Tot.al.„ 2,454 


Cnand total... 2,SS5 


Intnniry, The men arc mainly dnawn from the following classes of people: 

Brahmans, Tiiakurs, Rajputs, Marnthns, Ahirs, and Muhammadans. 

The pay of the sfibahadUr, the head ollicct of each of the companies 
is Rs. 30 per month, that of the jnu.'iidiir, the nc\l in rank is Rs. 20. 
//(tt'iWfirs of ditTcrent grades get from Rs. 8 to 12 ; uaiks Rs. 6 and 
7, and ttic sepoys get Rs.6 per month. 

The infantry supplies guards to the Treasury, Falaccs, .Agency 
House, Jail, and other important places. The infantry arc also 
utilised in keeping peace .and order in the districts in times of 
scarcity, 

Guns—' 

Scrvice.ablo ... ... 5 

Unsorvicc.ablo 3 

Tot.al... 8 


In 1901 the strength was thus shown; — 
licfitiltri — 

Cav.alry 52 

Anillory 19 

Infantry 303- 

Total... 379 


Imgiiltfi — 

Cav.alry ... 172 

Infantry ... 127 


Total... .299 
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Guns — 

ScrviccnbJc ’ 5 

Unterviccable 3 

Total... 8 

A b.ind is attached to tlio infnntty consistiai; of 30 men. The 
band master gets Rs. 15 per month, the s.al.ary of other men 
varies from Ks. 14 to Rs. l.| per month. 

The infantr>* service is pensionable, a sepoy gettinc when disabled, 
a pension of 5 annas per rupee of his salary after 12 years of seta-ice 
and half his avcr.age pay after 20 years of rervice. The infantry 
arc armed with mnaalcdoading smooth bore guns and bayonets. 

This force is still l.-nown ns the “ Dhar Levy " and is actually C-ivalry. 
an offshoot of the iJliopawar Levy organised in 1SS7 under 
I{i-.a!d,ir.MajoT L.ri I’rasad for pacifying the district. It was 
riis landed in ISGl. Some of that Corps were drafted into the 
Central India Ilorrc, those who wished to do so being allowed to 
Join the State sen. ice. The corps so formed was called the Dh.-ir 
Levy, TJic men arc cniisted on ihe sil^thiri sj-stem and there is ao 
restriction, as to caste or creed. The siUddr either serves in person 
or through a prosy (called biirnir) whose appointment is subject 
to the approv.al of the D.arb.ar. The home belongs to the owner 
but Use arms and accoutrements belong to the State. 

The corps .sujiplies body guards to the ChicT and the members 
of his family aitd .acts ns an escort to political officers and the State 
officials on ceremonial and other occasions. 

The pay of the commanding officer is Ks. 50. The dafdddr gels 
Rs. 21, the Iwincc-ifii/fidrir Rs. 20, and c.ach of the sowar gets 
Rs. 20 p6r month. 

The r crvicc is pensionable, a silcddr or bdrfiir receiving a pen- 
ticrt of Rs. 4 and 3 respectively after 20 years’ service. 

TJ)C cavalry carry lances, swords, and muzzle-loading carbines. 

The corps was nnder the direct suficrvision of the late Itfahattija, 
but since 1904, it lins been placed in charge of the Fattj Gakstil. 

The artillery consists of 19 artillery men and 4 followers with Artillery, 
five guns. 

The pay varies from Rs. 1 2 to 4 per month. The chief duties of 
the .artillery ate to fire salutes when required. A lime gun is fired 
daily at 9 i>. m. The men also serve as guards. The service is 
pcnr.ion.abIc, the rules of the infantry being applicable to them. 

llcdas, — 'I’hc'jo bedas appear to represent the sUibandi bedas irrtgitlor. 
of pre-mutiny d.ayn. These bedas wore bodies of foreign levies 
C(.min.andeil by a man styled the jamddur. The two most powerful 
.and turbulent of these bedas were those of MaUr/ints and Valfiyatis 
(I'alh.’itir.) who earned nil the trouble in 1857. In 1902 there were 
13 Was-, the total strength of these being 133 men. They were 
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mainly composed of Jlawthas, Jluhatntnadans, Biahmans fToiti Iht 
Unitcd'Provinces, Rajputs, and Ahirs. 

Their pay varied from Rs- 12 to Rs. 2 per month. The senfe 
they do is miscclljincous. These men -act a^Jialmsis, as guards 
at the liouses of the Chief's relations and sarSars as barkaiidazs oi 
watchers at the jail, and ns messengers. 

They provide their own arras consisting of swords or lathk. ' 
A few possess old-fashioned carbines. 

Risalci, — Before the mutiny there were four/iorgos andonerisfiltf 
the latter being composed of Pindaris who had come from Baroda 
to assist Rani Maina Bai. The/xrigrrs were composed mostly of 
MarathaS) who were supplied with horses, arms, and accoutrements 
by the State and were also paid salaries. The Pindari risala was a 
silcdari corps. Later on the were converted into four new 
risalas on the silcdari system. 

The pay of the otiicers is Rs. 21, and that of the sowars is Rs. 17 
per month. 

The duties of the irregular sowars are to escort officers of the 
State and treasury- remittances and to serve as messengers. They 
also escort the Imperial postal runners. 

These sowars are not eligible for pension. They arc armed with 
swords, which they supply themselves. 

From 1880 to 1890 the cost of the military establishment, 
amounted to about Rs. 1’07 lakhs, from 1890 to 1900 to r04 lakhs. 
The cost in 1906, was Rs. 69,000. 

Section IX.— Police and Jail- 

(Tables XXIV and XXVI). 

Up to 1872 all police duties were performed by .the military and 
village cliankidars. In that year a body of 30 men was formed for 
the protection of Dliar town. They were given uniform and. placed 
under the town kolwal (police magistrate). 

In 1874 their number was increased and they were placed under 
a trained superintendent from British India. Small bodies of police 
were also raised and posted at ^argana head-quarters under the 
kamasdars. 

In 1893 the police were formed into a single body of men. In 1899 
they were formed on their present basis. 

Prior to the establishment of regular police, the village chaithiddfs 
in Malwa, and the Mankars in Nimac carried out the police work in 
villages. 

The post of village cltauJtldaf was till lately hereditary, the holders 
being in some cases given free-grants of land as remuneration. 
Since the establishment of the regular police, the cliaukiddrs have 
been enrolled under the department as rural police. Their duties 
are to doted and report all crime to the nearest police station and 
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to n'"!sir.l the rcRtilar police in every wny. It is propored to pay 
them recular salaries as they have no lime lo cultivate, and thus 
derive little her.cnt from their land grants. 

In Nimj'ir villaRcs, watch and ward is carried out by men of the 
Manl.-ar class. These men, however, hold no land and receive no 
pay from the State, but receive a share of the village grain at each 
harvest- 

Thc present strength of the police is given in table XXIV and 
niviE one man to cverj* 2 *8 square miles and 227 of the population. 

The avrmgc annual expenditure on accotint of police in the decade 
ending 1S?0 was Ks. 35,000. In the next decade it was Rs. 37,000, 
The cost in 1905 w.as Rs. 46,000. 

No special rules exist as to recruiting. The men are given 
a fhort training at headquarters before being drafted into districts. 

Educated persons generally arc not inclined to talce scia'ice in 
this department ns is evident from the fact that though preference 
in enlisting is given to literates, irrespective of caste or creed, the 
P''rcent.igc of persons who c,an read and write among constables is 
very low. 

The system cf recording finger-prints has been introtluccd 
recently. The as'istant superintendent of police w.^s sent to 
Indore to undergo a .specml course of training. The recording of 
fin.-rcr-prinls is now tarried on tinder his supervision. 

Wtirn tivi police was first established it was armed witli swords. 
Snlvsqneutly batons furnished v/ith a cat-o’ninc-tails came into 
u'^e, .\t prc’i'nl nearly two- thirds of the force is armed with 
mis«l:c!s .and bayonets. Some of thcc/»rti/f;irffirs(lS5 in number) have 
old musl.'cts of diffcrenl patterns which were supplied to them by 
the It.arbfiP A fetv have swords, and the remainder bamboo Itifhis 
(qii.artcr i tafifs) fitted with solid iron rings popularly known as 
lohitufj. 

Of tribe:, clasetd as criminal, Moghias, Min.xs, Sondhins, Bfigris, 
and Bhilc arc found in Ibis Slate, The first three arc met with in 
the Badn.awar pnfRttua, and the other two arc found in most 
parurtna^, Bliils and IJagris having long given up f.y.slcmatic 
thieving as a jirofcssion arc not ro closely watched by the police an 
the Moghias, Under orders from Government a special Moghin 
department w.as created in 1 SSG, to settle them and reclaim them 
from their iiredatory habits. All Mogbi.ns arc registered and kept 
timler strict Min-oillancc and are not allowed to leave their vill.'igcs 
witliout a pass. To ensure their presence at home at night, imlice 
peons have orderr. to visit their liouscr. and assure tlicmselves of their 
pret Mice four times during the night. Bands at easy or nominal 
rates are given them for cultivation and libcrai advances for ngri- 
cultural purposes arc made. 


Kx]icn<]iturD, 


Itpcruillrig. 
Bliil trBinfni;. 

AUKnilp of 
cdiicMpil 
j>cr*on« 
toir.iriI< (he 
tcrricc. 


1toet<lralion 
of nnKtrlm* 
lirc*'ion*. 


Arming. 


Cilmtiml 

triUn, 
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The average arnual cxpenditnre of the Moghia department 
during the decade ending 1890 was Rs. 3,900, In the next decade 
it was Rs. 2,500. 

.A Central Jail has been established at Dhar with 9 district 
loclc-ups attached to it. The Central Jail is situated in the fort at 
Dhar ; the remaining 9 are the pargana jails located at the head- 
quarters of as.c\i pargana. The number has been uniform from 1881 
to the present time. The rate of jail mortality per thousand was in 
1881, 63 • 1 ; in 1891, 39 *2 ; in 1901, 15 *5 ; in 1902, 10 ; and in 1903,4. 
Information about prevalent diseases is not available. The only 
industry carried on in the Central Jail is weaving. The work turned 
out consists of hhadi, dusiiti, dans, nlwdr, etc. These things are 
generally made to order. 


The total jail expenditure and the cost per prisoner in 1905 was 
Rs. 7,132 and 48 respectively. The average annual expenditure 
on account of jails during the decade ending 1890 was Rs. 6,600, and 
in the next decade it was Rs. 9,000. 

Section. X.— Rdnoation. 

(Table XXIII). 

EmIj liiitoiy. Under the Paramaras who ruled at Dhar from the 9th to the 13tb 
century, the chief town was famous as a seat of learning. Munja 
Vakpati, the 7th ruler (973-997), and Rhoja the 9th ruler 
( 1010-1055 ) were not only great patrons of learning, but were them- 
selves scholars and authors. Bhoja is reputed to have written 
the Sarasvati — kanthabharana and the Rajamarlanda on the 
Yogashdstra and various other works.* The great Hindu and Jain 
scholars who flourished in their day resorted to Dhar whence they 
disseminated Sanskrit learning. The poets Dhanilxa, author of the 
Dasariipdvaloka, his brother Dhananjaya, author of the Dasarupa, 
Padmagupta poet laureate under Munja Vakpati and author of tho 
Navasdiisduka cJiarita, a poem in honour of Raja Sindhuraja, the 
father of Bhoja, Halayudha, author of the Pingalachhaudashttka 
and the Buddhist writer Dasabala, author of tho TitJiisarahika. 
Revata of Vadnagar who wrote a commentary on the Vdjasiieya 
frequented the Dhar court and Bilhana, the author'of the Vikramdn- 
kadevachariia laments that he did not visit Dhar while Bhoja 
was ruling. In the mosque at Dhar known as Raja Bhoja’s school 
numerous slabs inscribed with the rules of Sanslcrit grammar have 
been used to pave the floor, -shewing that a school or college once 
stood in the city. 


During the days of the Malwa Sultans, many religious teachers 
resorted to Dhar among whom Kamal-Maula (or Shaikh Kamal), and 
Maulana Ghias were well known’ men. Mandu also was a seat of 
Muhammadan learning, MahmGd.Khilji having founded a uni- 
versity there. 


> B. R. 1B8S-3, p, 44. 

* 4>». iii, 806 B> G., 131, 
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Tlio first public school wm opened in 1850, when a Persisin 
school vas established in Dhar town. This was followed by an 
English and a Marathi sdiool in 1854. ' A Hindi school and a Girls' 
school (1864), and a Sanshrit school (1874), wore added later. 
Primary schools were opened at the head-quarters of the Nnlchha, 
Kiikshi, Dhnranipuri and Badnawar^ar/»<rHirs in 1864. 

In 1872 a Department of Education was orgiiniscd, and the Dhfir 
English school ViXtS raised to the status of a High School. In 1879, 
Ccatcal India Schools Exavwioatioo'S weso instituted by tbe Psieeipal 
of the Daly College, and gave a great impetus to English education. 

The late Chief took great interest in education. Primary schools, 
were opened in some of the larger villages, scholarships were liberally 
granted for the promotion of higher education and suitable school- 
houses were provided of which the Anand High School at the 
Capital is an example. At His Highness’s death in 1898 there were 
23 State schools with an attendance of 1,137 pupils. 

The Slate now possesses 42 schools. Thwe include the Anand 
High School, 37 primary schools, and 4 special schools. 

Though there arc no colleges in the State itself, the Darbar pro- 
motes higher education by the liberal grant of scholarships to such 
students of the High School as wish to prosecute their studies at a 
university. The scholarships vary from Rs. 8 to 20 per montii and 
arc continued to the holders until they complete tho course. The 
university distinctions which Dh.ar High School students have gained 
are Bachelors of Arts and Law, 3 ; Bjxchelors of Arts, 3 ; B.achelors 
of Science, 1 5 Licentiates of Medicine, 2 ; Licentiates in Civil Engi- 
neering (Holders of Diplomas, ) 3 ; in Agriculture, 2 ; in Manual 
Training and Surveying, etc., (Suh-Ovcrsccrs), 2 ; in Veterinary, 1 ; 
ill Medicine (Hospital Assistants), 6. 

Of these several arc now in the service of the State, 

Up to the end of 1905 the State High School had p.asscd in all 
73 students in the Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta and 
Allahnb.id Universities as stated below; 

Years. 

1879-1880 

1881-90 

1891-1900 

1901-05 


Number passed. 
3 

24 

35 

11 


Total 


73 


The only institution in tho State for secondary and iiudc ic 
cduoation is the Anand High School, winch sends up boys for the 
Enlrmco Examination of the Allaliabad University. The average 
daily attendance at tho High School was ns ^oiiows : 

Years. Attendance 

1881 ... ' 

1891 • ... 


1901 

1902 

1903 
1901 


83 

SO 

101 

111 

107 


Croktion of 
Sopnttment 
of Public 
Instltntiao. 


l’rc«cnt day. 


Unirci^ity 

Edncatlon. 


IfatrlcnlA- 

tion. 


Sceondaiy 
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Primnry The primary schools are 37 in number, including twenty-eight in 

State Bohool. Hindi, two Marathi , three Persian, and one Sanskrit school. A 
Kindergarten school for children, a girls’ school, and a night school 
have also been opened. In the former, the system of instruction in 
vogue followed in British India is adhered to as far as possible. In 
the latter, the old indigenous system is followed, no modern geography, 
history, or phy'sical science being taught. The schools at Dhar and the 
pargaita head-quarters teach up to a higher- standard than the village 
schools. 

Private Besides State schools there are about 30 private schools, chiefly 

Schools. jjj town attended by about 600 pupils. Of these private 
schools three are Muhammadan mosque schools, one k girls' school 
maintained by the Canadian Mission attended by about 81 girls, and 
the rest Marathi and Hindi schools. 


Special 

Bofaools, 


Etatlstics for 
Primary 
Schools, 


Before 1900 there were no special schools in the State, except the 
drawing school at Dhar which was opened in 1899 and attended by 
over one hundred pupils from the High School. It is affiliated to 
the Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy School of Art at Bombay, and passes 
students in the First and Second grades of Drawing. Lately, 
a carpentry class, a singing class, and a paiwari class have been 
added to the High School and the establishment of an agricultural 
school, and model farms is under contemplation. The number of 
boys that attend these special classes or schools is included in the 
attendance at the primary and secondary schools given below. 

Statistics regarding the number of primary schools and the attend- 
ance thereat will be found in the following table : — 


Tears. 

Stato Schools* 

i 

j Private Schools. ' 

No. 

Attencloncc. 

No. 

Attendance. 

1881 

20 

709 

11 

315 

1891 

22 

-836 

29 

742 

1901-02 

38 

1,437 

30 

669 

1902-03 

44 

1,670 

30 

641 

1903-04 

42 

1,606 

30 

624 

1904-05 

36 

1,602 

15 

640 


The percentage of boys under instruction out of those of school 
going age is estimated at 10«6 in 1881; 12*1 in 1891; 16*9 in 
1901-02; 19*18 in 1902-03; and 19*1 in 1903-04. 

cM™n' Girls’ schools at Dhar, one belonging to the 

State and the other to the Canadian ‘Mission. There is also a 
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Muhammadan rote school which is attended by a few- girls. The 
principal statistics regarding these schools are as follows : — 



1881. 

1891. 

1901.1 

1 

1 

1902. 


[ 1904. 

1905. 

Humber of pupils in 
the State Girls’ 
School 

20' 

21 

lOS 

127 

1 

i 

1 

101 

121 

118 

Number of pupils in 
Mission Girls' 

School ... ... 


•«* 

88 

80 

86 

99 

77 

Number of pupils in 
Rote School 

■ 

■ 

14 

7 

6 

... 


Percentage of Girls 
at school to those 
of school going age. 

■ 

IL 

lr*8 

1 

1 

1*8 

1*7 

1 

1 

• •• 

! . 


The instruction given is. quite elementary. The girls are taught 
to read and write Devaitagan and do simple arithmetic. To this 
are added sewing, knitting and elementary drawing and general 
knowledge with help of maps and wall pictures. The chief difficulties 
to be contended with are that the girls marry early and are, as a rule, 
taken from school as soon as the marriage takes place, while trained 
female teachers cannot be secured' easily. 

The Canadian Mission began its educational activities at Dhar in Catutdltat 
1898. The Mission received a large number of orphans in the late 
famine, and now maintains two big schools for their education, a 
boys’ school at Mhow, and a girls* school at Dbar. 

Of the pupils in the Staite schools (1903-04) about 200 only Agriculturist 
belong to the agricultural classes and animists (Bhils, Korkus, etc.). Animists. 

From educational statistics of this State in the last Census MubsininBdao 
Report (1901) it would be found ttsat local Muhammadans are ®'*“®“**®”* 
not particularly backward in education. 


The numbers of Muhammadan pupils receiving primary and 
secondary education respectively in the State schools were as 
given below: — 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

, 

1902. 

1 1903. 

1 

1904. 

Secondary 


I 

' 5 

6 

6 


Primary 

125 

210 

114 

202 

298 

266 


The percentages of the children at school from each class of the 
community, in relation to the number of children of school going age, 
are about 14 Hindus, 12 Muhammadans, and 6 Animists, respectively. 
This shews that-the Muhammadans, who are numerous in Dfaar 
town, are not backward in education. 
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Gnmmaty, 


Cost. 


Average cost 
per pupil. 


The Annnd 
Sugar Press. 


Xlewspuper. 


Of the 513 villages in the State, 45 contain over 500 inhabitants. 
Of these 24 are provided with schools. 

In 1881 the total number of State schools was 20 giving bstruction 
to 709 pupils, including 20 girls, and 1 1 private schools with 315 boys. 
In 1902-03 the number of State schools rose to 44, and the scholars. 
Including 127 girls, to 1,670 or over 200 per cent. A similar increase 
took place in private institutions the number rising to 30, giving 
instruction to 641 pupils, 87 of whom were girls. In 1903-04, 
however, the number of State schools was reduced to 42, the number 
of scholars being 1,606. The High School in 26 years has sent up 
173 candidates for Matriculation of whom 73 or 12*2 per cent 
passed. 

At the commencement of first period of supervision (1858) the 
expenditure on education amotmted to Rs. 1,000, at the end of the 
period (1864) to Rs. 3,000. The average expenditure on education 
from 1880-90 was Rs. 8,700 and 1890-1900, 10,700. The ordinary 
expenditure on education at present is Rs. 18,000 of which about 
two-thirds are borne by the State, the collections from local funds 
and school fees amounting to a little less than one-third. 


The principal items of expenditure are (1905): — 


Scholarships 

Indirect expenditure, etc. 

Secondary education 

Primary education, boys and girls 
Special classes Staff 

Rs. 

6,981 

3,436 

■ 5,391 

895 

... ... 1,576 


Total... 18,279 


The average annual cost per pupil in primary and secondary 
schools was as under : — 


Year. 

Primary. 

Secondary. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

1901-02 

2 

2 

0 

26 

5 

9 

1902-03 

4 

1 

4 

22 

9 

2 

1903-04 

4 

6 

4 

24 

5 

7 ' 


The establishment of a printing press at Dhar dates from 
1862 A.D., when a lithographic press was started. It was called 
Anand Sagar Press after the late Maharajl. The work turned 
out was mostly of a religious and literary character. 

About 1873 type was brought from Bombay and the next year a 
Marathi newspaper called the “ Vritta Dhara " ( Dhar news ) began 
to be published. The paper was not an important one, having only 
a small circulation not exceeding 110 copies. It ceased to exist in 
1893. 
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In 1S79 the official "Darbar Gazette” was established. It is 
issued ever}' week in Hindi, 600 copies being printed. It contains 
orders and circulars issued by the Darbar. 

The press has turned out various publications including adminis- 
tration reports, manuals, and other offici.il publications. It also 
undertakes private work. Printing is carried on in English, Hindi 
and'^Iarathi. 

Section HU-— Medical. 

(Table XXVll). 

Before 1864 there \v.isno State medical institution except a small 
charitable* dispensary which formed a branch of the Charitable 
Hospital at Indore. This branch dispensary was opened here in 
1854, the Darbar contributing I?s, 660 a year towards its up-keep. 
The first State hospital was established at Dhar in 1864. This was 
followed by the opening of dispensanes at the head-quarters of 
pargaras and some of the large villages. 

The present number of medical institutions is 13 ; of which four 
are hospibils and the rest dispensaries. In 1874 four dispensaries 
were opened. By 1881 one hospital and five dispensaries had been 
opened, by 1891 four new dispensaries had been added, and in 1902 
the dispensaries at Badnawar, Dharampuri and Kukshi were raised 
to the status of hospitals. 

There were no in-door patients in 1881 and 1891 ; but the average 
daily number of such patients in 1901, 1902 and 1903 was 12, 37, 
and 22 respectively. The average daily number of out-door patients 
in 1881 was 142, whereas in 1891 it was 129. In 1903 it was i550, 
in 1904, 279 and in 1905, 483. 

The total number of cases treated in the several hospitals and 
dispensaries of the State was : 11,025 in 1881; 30,486 in 1891 ; 
56,756 in 1901-02 ; 60,893 in 1902-03 ; and 46,150 in 1903-04. 

The medical department has no sources of income, the whole 
expenditure being borne by the Darbar. 

The total expenditure incurred on all medical institutions in 1874 
was Rs. 3,720 ; in 1881 Rs. 7,276 and in 1891 Rs. 7,552. Of late 
expenditure has increased rapidly, being in 1903-04 Rs. 24,500 
inclusive of the cost of special plague measures which amounted to 
Rs. 7,600, in 1904-05 it amounted to Rs. 19,381 exclusive of special 
charges. 

Four vaccinators work in the State, who are attached to the 
hospitals at Dhar, Badnawar, Dharampuri and Kukshi. They are 
of diiferent castes, three being Muhammadans and one a Brahman. 

Though not strictly compulsory, vaccination is carried on in all 
parts of the.State. No classes, not excepting the Bhils even, have 
any objections to it. The number of children vaccinated, however, 
is not large, though progress is being made. 


Gazette. 


Institotlons. 


Income. 

fSxpeaditnro. 


Vacctnntion, 
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Sanitation. 

Stafi. 

SniToy and 
Settlement 


The present mode of inoculation consists in pricking the arm with 
four pointed needle, and rubbing a little lymph mixed with lanoline 
into the incisions. Formerly arm to arm vaccination was common, 
but now lymph produced from cows and buffaloes is used. 

The sale of quinine packets is made through Imperial Post Offices. 

The sanitation of Dhar town is managed by the municipality, 
elsewhere no special provisions exist. 

The medical staff consists of an Assistant Surgeon, 4 Hospital 
Assistants, 6 Native Doctors, 1 6 Compounders, 4 Vaccinators, 1 
Midwife and others including a storekeeper, ward boys, etc. 

Seotion XU.— Survey. 

Such surveys as have been made in the State have been solely 
for revenue purposes, except the trigonometrical survey undertaken 
by the British Government about 1860. The earliest survey of 
which authentic retold exists, and which is stiii regarded as an 
incontrovertible proof in matters of dispute, is the one commonly 
known as the Baba shahi jaflb survey. This survey was carried 
out by means of a jarlb or rope, 100 cubits (166 feet) long, a square 
jarib forming the standard blglia of the State. It was commenced 
in 1837 and completed in 1842. Dhar, Badnawar, Nalchhai Dharam- 
puri and Kukshi pargauas were surveyed and settled. 

A new survey was commenced in 1892 using both the cross stall 
and prismatic compass. By the end of 1900 the Kukshi (1892-95), 
Khasgi (1893-94), Badnawar (1894-95), Dharampuri (1897-1900), 
Nimanpur (1897-1900), with prismatic compass, SundarsI (1898-99), 
and about 63 villages of 'Dhaipargana (1899), were surveyed. 

In 1901 a traverse survey with the odoHte was substituted for 
the cross staff and compass and the remaining portion was completed 
by 1904. 

The revenue survey is checked yearly by the revenue staff. For 
this purpose each pargana is divided into charges or sub-divisions. 
A division consists ordinarily of 20 patxoari circles under one 
inspector, while a sub-division contains 10 circles and is controlled 
by a supervisor kdnungo. There are at present 6 inspectors and 
12 supervisor banungos. These and the trained patwdrts working 
under them are responsible for the preparation and maintenance of 
the survey and records of rights up to date of every village. 



CHAPTER IV. 

J&DMINISTBATIVE DIVISIOSS 
AND 

GA2:ETa?EEK- 

' (The area and the ttitmber of villages in the parganas have 
undergone considerable changes from time to time.) 

DhSr Pargana: — The pargana of Dhar is situated on the Malwa 
plateau between 22® 29' and 22® 52' north latitude and 75 13 and 
7S®33’ cast longitude. It is bounded on the north by Gwalior and 
the Badniiwar pargana, on the south by the NalchFiajffirgnnff, on 
the cast by Indore and Gwalior, and on the west by tlie Bhiimiat 
of Nimkhera and Gwalior. The area of the pargana is 360 square 
miles'. It is the second largest pargana in tbe State that of 
Nimanpur being the largest. 

The country in the j^argunn is typical of the Malwa generally. 

The only important river is the Chambal, which is crossed by a 
bridgeat GhntaBmod(22®38’N..75*33'E.). Other streams oflocal 
importance arc the Mohini, B.agirdi, Chamla, Dilawari and Sadht. 

The climate is temperate; the average rainfall 28 inches. 

The history of this pargana is that of the State. There arc many 
places at which the signs of former habitation are met with, those 
at Dhsir town have been dealt with elsewhere. 

The population was : 18S1, 54,690 ; 1891, 64,899 ; 1001, 56,191 per- 
sons; males 27,915, females 28,276. The population thus declined 
by 13 per cent, between 1881 and 1891, but has risen by 2 per cent, 
between 1881 and 1901. Density 156 persons per square mile. Con- 
stitution Hindus 40,768'or 73 per cent. Jains 1,178 or 2 per cent., 
Musalmans 6,448 or 12 per cent., and Animists 7,736 or 13 per cent. 

The pargana contains one town Dhar, 157 villages and 21 Bhil- 
paras. Of these 153 arc populated, 21 unpopulated, the lands, 
however, being cultivated and 5 both unpopulated and uncultivated. 

Agriculture ; — The land is for the most part fertile and bears good 
crops of all the ordinary grains. 

The total area of the pargana is 230,400 acres, of which 3,981 
acres belong to guaranteed estates. Of the remaining 226,419 acres 
73,669 acres or 32 per cent, are alienated to State Jdgirddrs. 

. The land is thus distributed : — 


tTotnl Aren, 
in AcrcB. 

CultiTatoh On acres}. 

TlncnlUTatod (in acres). 

Dry. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Total 

Cnt- 

turablc. 

yorcst. 

IVnstc. 

Total, 


78,062 

54,298 

4,728 ! 
2,282 1 

1 82,790 

1 56.S80| 

31,008 

8.141 

8,676j 

30 276 
8,948 

69,960 

17.089 

Total, 226,410 

132*360 

1 

7,010 

1 X39,37o| 

1 39,149| 

8,676j 

39.224 

87,049 


« 
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Of the cultivated ' area the pargana has ordinarily ^ undei 
kharif and # under rabi. Poppy occupies 1,500 acres. Bui 
lately the irregularity and the deficiency of rain has tended to altei 
the ratio. 

The pargana has no railway passing through it. The neargst 
railway station from Dhar town is Mhow, 34’ miles distant by 
metalled road. 

The chief roads in this pargana are the Dhar-Mhow, Dhar-. 
Sardarpur, Mhow-Niniach, Dhar-Nagda and Dhar-Dudhi. 

There are Imperial Post Offices at Dhar, Kesur and Kadod, and a 
Telegraph Office at Dhar combined with the Post Office. 

The pargana is divided into three circles with head-quarters at 
Dhar, Kesur and Ahu. It is in general charge of a Kantasdar. who 
is the Revenue Collector of his district and resides at Dhar. 

Rates of rent per bigha vary fromRs. 15 for land growing poppy 
to a few annas for the unproductlng stony soils. The average annual 
receipts for land revenue amount to 1*4 lakhs; the actuals for 1905 
were 2*4 lakhs. The pargana, as distinct from the town is policed 
by 68 men under inspectors. The police are assisted by 130 rural 
police. Rxcluding Dhar town there are 10 primary village schools 
in the pargana. Besides a hospital and a dispensary in Dhar town, 
a dispnsear}' has been opened in Kesur village. 

The pargana contains one guaranteed estate, six istimrdrddr's 
lioIdings~8nd 19 State Jdgirs.^ 

BadnSWar Pargana: — ^This pargana is situated in the Malw.fi 
section to the north-wesf of the capital town between 22“ 44' and 
23“ 15' north latitude and 75“ 3' and 75“ 26' east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Ratlam, Sailana* and Gwalior, on the south 
by Dhar pargana, on the east by Gwalior and on the west by 
Gwalior, Jhabua and Indore, having a total area of 343 square miles. 
The territory of 13 feudatory estates is included in it, of which four 
are guaranteed and nine unguaranteed. 

The country is typical of the Malwa plateau generally. 

The only stream of importance in the district is the Mahi river 
which flows for 8 miles along the north-western border. Its steep 
banks, however, make it of no use for agricultural purposes. Other 
small streams of local importance are the Chamla, Bageri, Ratagari, 
Tilgari, and Balwanti flowing past Badnawar and the Gangi which 
are all useful for irrigation purposes. The climate is temperate ; * 
average recorded rainfall is 25 inches. 

Badnawar was in Mughal days the head of a mahal in the 
Ujjain sarkar of the Malwa siibaJi. The Ain-i-Altbari gives a 
revenue of 30,56,195 dams (Rs. 1,26,404). 

The population exclusive of the four guaranteed holdings, was in 
rssr, 19,660 ; 7897,23,751; 7907. 17,788 persons; males 8,571; 


> Sec Table XSXl. 
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females 9,217. Classified by religions: Hindus numbered 12,754 or 
71 per. cent., Jains 995 or 5 per cent., Musalmans 878 or 5 per cent.- 
and Animists 3,341 or 19 per cent. 

Thojf ffrgawff, excluding the guaranteed estates, contains 57 villages 
of which 23 are khalsa and 34 alienated, while three are uninha*, 
bited though their lands are cultivated. There are also 101 villages 
held by the guaranteed Thnkurs, Five villages have a population 
of over 1,000, vis., BadnSw.ar 2,661, Bidwsil 2,567, Kod 2,152, 
Knnw.’in 1,181, Khcra 1,094, and three of over 500. 

The prov.ailing agricultural classes are Kurmis, Sirwis, R.ajputs, 
Msilis, Dhakads and Jats. 

The total area of the pargaua is 219,520 acres, of which 
137,940 or 62 per cent, is held by guaranteed Thakurs. 

Of the remixining 81,580 acres, 48,454 or 59 per cent, are alienated 
to State jagirtiars. This land is thus distributed: — 



i 

Grand 

CaUivntctl (In aerci.) 

•4 

Uticnltlrntcil (in acres.) 


U’ocaI. 

! 

Dry. 

; ! 

gntci). 

Total. I 

Cultora 

blc. 


Waste. 

Total. 

Khalsa ... 

33,126' 

13,806 

835 

14,641 

m 

1,798 

10,810 

18,485 

Alienated 

48,454 

31,447 


32,587 


... 

4,711 

15,867 

Total. 

81,580 

45,253 

1 

1.975j 

47,228 

17,033 

1,798 




Of the total cultivated area 58 per cent, are under rabi and 42 
under kharlf. Poppy occupies an area of 2,000 acres. Badnawar 
is the chief market town. The R.ajputjina-M.ahvS R ail w.ay passes 
through the jjargatia but no stations arc situated within its limits 
the nearest station being Barnagar in Gwalior, 1 1 miles distant by 
metalled road. 

Imperial Public Works Inspection Bungalows have been erected 
at Pitgara village, 2 miles cast of Badmawar and at K.anwan, 
10 miles south. 

Three Imperial Post ofliccs have been opened at Badnawar, 
Knnwan and Nagda. The Telegraph offices at the Barnagar and 
Runija Railway stations in Gwalior serve the pargaua- 

The pargana is in charge of a kamasdar who is the Revenue 
Collector and also exercises the powers of a 1st Class Magistrate and 
of a Civil Judge in suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value. The land 
revenue of the pargaua was in 1836, Rs. 23,668, the average from 
1898 to 1903 being Rs. 27,000. In 1905 it was Rs. 39,354. Rates 
x'aryfrom Rs. 19 per bigha for land growing poppy to Re, 1 for lesb 
productive soils, 
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The police force consists of 1 Inspector and 21 subordinates of all 
grades and 6 rural police. A district jail has been established at 
Badnawar. 

Schools have been opened at Badnawar, Nagda and Kansan, 

dispensary at Badnawar and another at Kanwan. 

The jiargana contains four guaranteed and nine unguaranteed 
estates, but no other alienated holdings.' 

Dharampuri Fargana: — This pargana is situated in the 
Nimar section lying between 22“ 8' and 22“ 24' north latitude, and 
75“ 14' and 75“ 37' east longitude having an area of 240 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the Mandu and Nalchha^argatms, 
on the south by the river Narbada, on the east by the British district 
of Manpur and the Indore State, and on the west by Gwalior and 
Indore. 

The only river of importance is the Narbada which flows through 
the pargana for 20 miles. 

The other rivers are the lOiuj or Kubja, Man, Karam, Chidi, 
Mandawadi and Sukkad. The Karam, Mandawadi and the Man 
contain water throughout the year, while the other rivers dry up in 
the hot season. The climate is generally hotter than that of the 
pargana^ in the Malwa section. " 

The average recorded rainfall for the last 13 years Is 26 inches 
but it differs markedly in the south-western portion, the rainfall 
being less than in other parts. 

In Akbar's day the pargana was included in the Mandu sarkar 
and was sub-divided into three tarfs of Dol, Tarapur and Khujawa. 

The pargana possibly takes its name from the sangam of the Khuj 
and Narbada which is situated near the headquarters village. 
Several Hindu temples steind in the neighbourhood. One bearing an 
inscription of V. S. 1273 (A. D. 1216} is known as Bhawani Mata’s. 

Population was: 18S1, S7,A92 ; 1891, 28,819 ; 1901, 24,813 persons; 
males 12, 693, females 12,120. Constitution; Hindus 13,635 or 55 
per cent., Jains 274, Musalmans 2,112 or 8 percent., Christian 1, 
and Animists 8,791 or 36 per cent. 

' There are in all 163 villages, of which 68 are small Bhilparas. 
Of the villages 118 are khalsa, 7 alienated, and 32 held by the 
guaranteed Bhumias. Of the total number of villages (125) exclud- 
ing the guaranteed, 97 are populated, 23 unpopulated, though their 
lands are cultivated and 5 desolate. The villages of Dhamnod,' 
I>harampuri and Sundrel have a population of over 1,000 each. 

The total area of the pargana is 153,600 acres, of which 31,985 
acres are held by guaranteed estate holders. Of the 121,615 acres, 
of khalsa land 65,674 acres or 54 per cent, are cultivated, 2,405 acres 


1. See Tabic XXXI. 
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bemsi imgatcdi and the rest dry land. Of the uncultivated area 
of 55,9+1 acres, 13,944 acres arc culturable, 7,859 imder forest 
and 34,138 waste land. 

Of the cultivated area 82 per cent, is under kharif and 48 per 
cent, under rabi crops. Poppy occupies 620 acres. 

The jyargana is in charge of the kamasdar who is the Revenue 
Collector and resides at Dharampuri. It is divided into 2 circles, 
viz,, Dharampuri and Dhiimnod. 

The average annual land revenue amounts to Rs. 82,000, the actual 
for 1905 being Rs. 1,04,166. A short metalled branch road leads 
from Dharampuri to Khalghiit where the road meets the Bombay- 
Agra trunk road, the chief high-way for commerce. Some traffic 
passes by the Narbada but is condned to places on its banks. 

There is a ginning factory at Dharampuri erected in 1903. The 
cleaned cotton is mostly cjrportcd to Indore and Khandcslu 

The liquor contractor has a distillery in Dharampuri. 

The Police of the district arc divided into two divisions : the 
Dharampuri and Dhamnod. An Inspector has charge of the two 
divisions with a staff of 65 subordinates of all ranks. 

. Imperial Post Offices have been opened at Dharampuri, Dhamnod 
and GQjri. A district jail is located at Dharampuri and a lock-up at 
Gfljri. Government Inspection Bungalows have been built at 
GOjri and Khalghat. The pargana contains five schools, a hospital 
and a dispensarj*. 

There are four guaranteed estates, one islimrdrddr's holding, 
and three State ydgirs situated in x\\\s pargana.'’ 

Kllkshi Fflirga,TLa. — This" pargana is situated in the Nimar sec- 
tion between 22* 6' and 22’ 26' north latitude and 74“ 37' and 75* 8' 
cast longitude. It is bounded on the north by Indore and Gwalior, 
On the south by Barwani, on the cast by Indore and Gwalior and' 
on the west by Indore. It has an area of 164 square miles. 

The chief rivers in the pargam arc the Gandhi or Gandharvi, the 
Uri and the Wjighani. 

The climate is generally hotter than that of the parganas in the 
MaUva division. 

Tho average recorded rainfall of the last 13 years is 22 inches. 

Numerous old remains arc to be met with in the pargana especially 
at Singhana. 

Tho population was 1 7887, 21,567 5 7£97, 25,1205 7907, 20,533 
personss males 10,220, females 10,313. Constitution; Hindus 10,661 
or 52 per cent., Jains 392 or 2 percent., Musalmiins 1,886 or 9 per 
cent., Animists 7,594 or 37 per cent. 

Of the one town and 74 villages in Hui pargam 59 are populated - 
12 unpopulated though their lands are under cultiv.ition, and 
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4 desorlej. Three viUfigcs have n popMlation of over 1,000, Kuksh! 
town (5,402), Singhfina (1,735J, and Gaaclhv/ani (1,173), and five 
villages of over 500. Lingwa (781), Lohari (753), Dhulsar (585), 
PipHa (533), and Khandwa (522). 

The general character of the land is much the same throughout 
the y><r»v»<r»»flr being for the most part of poor quality. Only the, 
Narbada valley land produces n hharif linrx’cst. The total area 
amounts to 104 ,9fi0 acres, of this 67,207 acres or 65 per cent., are 
cultivated and 3,825 acres being irrigated and the rest dr>’ land. Of 
the 37,753 acres of uncultivated land 15,906 arc culturable, 2,984 under 
forest and 18,773 waste land. Of the cultivated area 93 per cent* 
is under /:/;<!; J/ and 7 under rnfu' crops. Poppy occupies 175 acres. 

A ginning factory was established at Kuhshi in 1S93. 

Ktilcshi town is one of the chief centres of trade and principal 
market towns in the State. Weekly markets arc held at Kukshii 
Gandhw.aut, Singhnna and Lohari on Tuesday, Sunday, Thursday 
and Monday respectively. 

No railway Irax-erscs thej^frrg/r/m, the nearest station being Bordi on 
the Ratl.am-Godhra Kaihx’ay 70 miles from Kul.’slii by country track. 
Tlio Narbada- Valley Raihvay xvill possibly pass through Kukshi. A 
metalled road from Barxv.nni through Chikhnida trax'crses Kukshi ' 
and joins the Dhfir-Sardnrpur road. The northern section is not 
yet complete. 

A combined Imperial Post and Telegraph Oflicc has been opened 
at Kukshi and Branch Post Ofliccs at Gandhwani and Singhstna. A 
State Inspcctiou Bungalow has been built at Kukshi. 

Tho pnrRana is divided into 3 circles xvith hc.ad-qunrtcrs at 
Kukshi, Gandhxv.nni and Singhnna. It is in charge of nkatnasdar 
who is assisted by txvo fhdttdddrs at Gandhwani and Singhnna, tho 
last place being subject to the dual jurisdiction of the Dhiir and 
Indore Darbars. The l-attuisddr is the revenue collector and a 1st 
Class Magistrate xvhilc the thnndddrs are inx'cstcd xvith 3rd Class 
Magistrate’s powers. 

Tho ax'cragc annual land rox-enue is Rs. 57,000, tho actuals for 
1905 being Rs. 85,694. The pargattcf is watched by 39 policemen 
under a sub-inspector. A district jail and a hospital nre situated in 
Kukshi nud a dispensary at Gnndlnvnni. Five schools hax'c been 
established in the pargnua. 

The pargetna contains no alienated holdings. 

ITimtinpur Fargona. — ^An isolated pargana lying between 
22“ 17' and 22® 40’ north latitude and 76“ 6' and 76“ 33' east longi- 
tude. It takes its name from tho x'illagc of Nimnnpur. 

It is bounded on the north by Gwalior and Indore, on the cast by 
Indore and tho Nimar District of the Central Provinces, on the south 
by tho Narbada river, and on tho west by Indore. It has an area 
of about 378i square mile.s, and is the largest of all tlic pargatias, ’ 
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The country is hilly nnd clothed in heavy forest. 

The pitrgana is drained by two large tributaries of the Narbada, 
the Kliiiri and Kannr. A fine watcr'fall exists on the Narbad.a at 
Dhiirdt village. 

The climate is verj' hot in summer, damp in the rains and cold in 
the winter. The average rainfall is 32 inches. 

Signs of former habitation arc visible in the jungles and in Akbar's 
d.ay it was a ntalial of sarhar Handia in Malwn. 

The populsition w.as: 1881, 3,436; 18^1, 2,539; 1901, 2,377 
persons; males 1,329; females 1,048. Constitution: Hindus 
1,169 or 49 per cent., Musalmans 136 Animists, 1,072 or 45 per 
cent., occupied houses 559. It contains 58 villages. 

The total area of the Jiargaiia is 242,080 acres, of which 6,699 
are alienated. 

Of the total cultivated area 90 per cent, is under hhanf nnd 
10 per cent, under rabi crops. The soil is of first rate qinality. 

The pargantt is rich in mineral resources. The beds of iron ore 
in this region arc considerable. The line followed by the beds of 
hematite runs from Rat.ngarh ( 22“37' — 75'’15' ) north of Pipri 
(22’24'— 76“19') and through Katotia {22'’36'— 75‘’l8') by Lendhwn 
and Bhankhcra to the Khari river. A course of IS miles in width, 
being in places over 1,000 feet. Old works exist at Katotia. 
Manganese is also met with nnd first class building-stone. Lime 
stone is found at Kotkhora village (22®33' — 76“15') nnd cxxellcnt 
slate stone at Katotia. 

There arc no roads in the pargatxa, but the Narbada joins as n 
route. The Choral, Barwah.a and Mukhtinra stations on the 
E.sjputnna-Mnlw.n Railway serve the pargixna but are reached only 
by tracks. 

In 1901 the jiafgaua was placed in the hands of the Chief Forest 
Officer who was given the powers of a Sessions Judge for this area. 
The Forest Ranger was directed to do the kamasdar's work in addi- 
tion to his otvn duties. He is a Second Class Magistrate and can 
entertain civil suits not exceeding, Rs. 1,000 in value. 

No land revenue properly speaking was formerly taken from this 
jiargana, the revenues collected being derived from taxes imposed on 
the wood cutters. {See Land Revenue). 

In 1902 for the first time the land was regularly assessed, rates 
v.irying from Rs. 6-4 per acre for irrigated land to 3 annas for 
unirrigated soils. 

The forests are the most important in the Slate and in the 
Trigonometrical Survey are termed the “ Dhar Forest Area," 

The average receipts amount to Rs, 6,300 a year, the actual income 
for 1905 being Rs. 2,301, including Rs. 1,000 paid to the Dewiis 
States on account of the Dongla pargana belonging to that State 
under the 6th Article of the Engagement entered into between 
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the Hon'ble the East India Compatty tind Tukoji Rao Pon^at and , 
Anand Rao Foswar, joint Rajas of De\vas which runs thus : — 

*' The Rajahs of Pewas relinquish their claim of 7 per cent>, 
on the collections of the province of ^ Doongla, belonging to' 
Rajah Ramchunder Rao Puar of Dhar, in favour of that Cluei, 
from the beginning of the year 1876 to the beginning of the year 1879, 
Bickramajeet, in order that the above said province, which is now 
entirely desolated, may be again inhabited ; and after the expiration 
of these three years the Rajahs of Dewas will consider themselves 
entitled to their share of 7 per cent, .on whatever sum may be 
realized after the deduction of expenses.” 

The average annual land revenue is Rs. 2,500. The police 
consist of a sub-inspector, and 33 men of all ranks and 10 cJiaukidars- 

A school, a dispensary, a Branch Post Office and a small jail 
are situated at Kotkhera. 

The pargana contains one State jaglr only.^ 

mSndu BaTgAaft: — This pargana is situated In the MalwS 
plateau between lat. 22“ 18 and 22“ 24' N., and long. 75“ 21' and 75“ 
34' E. It is bounded on the north by the pargana of Nalchha, on 
the south and east by the pargana of Pharampuri and on the west 
by Indore. It has a total area of 28 square miles, 

"The pargana is situated in hills and valleys of the Vindhya range. 

The only stream of importance is Khuja, which rises at Saptakothdi 
and falls into the Narbada, it is of no use for irrigation purposes. 
Other small streams of local importance are Nilkantheshwar and 
Jamniya. 

There are 7 tanks in the pafgaua, the largest are Sugar Tank and 
Rewakund situated on the Mandu hill. 

Pilgrims walking round the Narbada river all come to the 
Rewakund first and circumambulate it. S^dhtts, who visit Mandu for 
this purpose, are during their stay maintained from the funds of the 
Rama temple there. ' ' 

The greater part of the pargana is forest which makes it less 
useful for cultivation. The climate is healthy and the average 
rainfall 26 inches. 

The history of this pargana is dealt with under Mandu. 

In Akbar's day Mandu was a sarkar in the sfihah of Malwa. 

The population was : fSSf, 807 ; 1891i 964; 7907, 811 persons; 
males, 443 ; females, 368. Constitution : — Hindus, 304 ; Animists, 
478 (Bhils) ; others, 29* Houses, 181, of which 131 are occupied. 

Only one village, that of Mandu and 15 Bhflparas exist in this, 
pargana, and of these 4 are deserted. The remaining 12 comprise 
11 khdlsd and 1 alienated. 

The total area amounts to \7,9Z0 acres, of which 4,350 are held 
by guaranteed estate holders. Of the total cultivated area of the 
pargana, 90 per cent, is under hhar*/, and 10 per cent, under ra&t. 


1 £ce Table XZCEI. 
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The average annual land revenue is Rs. 700, the actual for 1905 
being Rs. 742. 

The ^arsfliia was in charge of the muniazlm who was the 
Revenue Collector, a Magistrate of the 3rd Cliiss and empowered 
to dispose of civil suits up to Rs. 200 in value, but lately it has 
been transferred to the Forest Department. Five policemen arc 
stationed at Mnndu. An Imperial Post Ofiicc, a rest-house, a 
dispcnsar>', n school and a small lock-up arc situated at Mnndu.* 

The pargatia contains one guaranteed estate and one State jagir^ 

ITnlcllha Fargana .—This pargana is situated between 22“23' 
and 22® 34' north latitude and 75® 19’ and 75® 35' cast lon^tudc. 
It has an area of 128 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
the Dbar pargana and the Gwalior State, on the south by 
the Mandu and Dhammpuri pargatms, on the c.^st by Gw.alior and 
the Bh&miat of Jnmnia, and on the west by the Bhumiat of 
Nimkhcra. The pargatiiris much cut up by hills. 

The chief rivers in the pargana arc Dililwari, Karam and Man 
tributaries of the Narbada, and some tanks arc situated at Salkan- 
pur, Nalcitha, Talw.ara, and Jirapura, which arc used for irrigation. 
The climate is temperate, and the .average rainfall is 22 inches. 

The old name of the place w.'is Nalakachchhpur. The famous Jian 
scholar Ashadham lived here in the 12th century in the temple of 
Nemndtfa. One of his pupils was Madana, the tutor of the Paramara 
king Arjunvarman.^ Its Hindu and J.ain buildings were destroyed 
by the Muhammadans. During the time of the Malw.a Sult.ans most of 
the building^, of which traces remain, were erected. In Mtiharram 
972(August 1564), Akbar encamped here ’. It was the bead-quarters 
of a mahal in the Mandu sarkar. Besides Nalchha itself the 
villages of Talwara, Salkanpur, (mentioned in Arjunvarinan's 
grant of 1272), * Munjapura, Dilawara (after Dilavvar Kb.4n), 
Kunda and Jirapura all contain remains. 

The population was ; fS8/, 7,053; 789f, 9,094; 799f, 5,139 per- 
sons ; males 2,632, females 2,507. Constitution : — Hindus 3,215 or 
63 per cent., Jains 84, Musalmans 240 or 5 per cent, and Animists 
1,600 or 31 per cent. The total area amounts to 81,920, of which 
32,444 acres arc hold* by guaranteed estate holders, and 6,930 by 
State Jagirdars. 

Of the total cultivated area 70 per cent, is under khan/ crops and 
30 per cent, under rabi. 

The Dh.ir-Dudhi metalled road runs from Dhaf to Luncra 
whence a branch road goes to Mandu vid Nalchha. The distance 
from Luncra to Nalchha is 3 miles. 

The- pargana is in charge of the kamasdar of Dhar pargana. 

> Bco TaMo XXXI. 

> Gee Appendix 0. al'o B, B. 1883—1. 

* E. M. H. V. 2U1. 

* J. A. 0. 6 , T« 21. 
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The average annual land revenue is Rs. J6,000. There is 
a school having an average daily attendance of 36 pupils, a small 
dispensary and a branch post ofiice at Nalchha. 

There are four guaranteed estates, three istinirardar's holdings, 
and three State jdglrs in this pargatta,'’ 

TllikTi ( Sultanabad ) Pargana ; — The parSano. lies between 
21“S7' and 22‘*10' north latitude and 75'’21' and 7^”37' east longitude 
in the Niniar section. It is bounded on the north by the Dharampun , 
pargana and the Indore State and on the south-east by Indore. It 
has an area of 124 square miles. 

The ancient name of the pargana ' Thikaraka** is mentioned in 
Yashovarma’s land grant. The pargana Avas later on called 
Sultanabad. 

According to the Ain-i-Akbari the pargan^'*- formed part of 
sarjfedr Bijagarh and contained five taffs : Haveli, Bhoinda, Umarda, 
Limrani and Balkhed. 

The cliief rivers are'the Narbada an3 its tributaries the Borad 
and the Satak. 

The climate is generally hotter than that of the parganas in the 
Malwa section. The average rainfall of the parg^>*^ is 24 inches. 

Population: /Sfl/, 12,770 ; 1901,13,0^8 pers(?ns; males 6,798, 
females, 6,250. Constitution ; Hindus 10,321 or 78 per cent., Jains 
61, Musalmans 756 or 6 per cent., Animists l,9lil or 16 per cent. ' 
The total number of villages is 83, of which 56 are populated and‘27 
unpopulated though their lands are cultivated. Of the villages 8 lie 
in jdglrs. Five villages contain a population of over 500, Thikri 
(1,913), Bhoinda (659), Dongargaon (553), Regwa (685), and Sagwal 
(503). 

The total area of the pargana is 79,360 acres. Of this area 
38,973 acres or 49 per cent, are cultivated ; 759 acres being 
irrigated and the rest dry land ; of the uncultivated area 8,402 are 
culturable, 5,087 are under forest and 26,898 j0 waste land. Of 
the cultivated area 95 per cent, is under hharlf and 5 per cent, under 
rahi. A large fair is held here yearly on Phdgun Pifdi 1st, in honour 
of Khanderao, A ginning factory has been established in the 
Aullage of Limrani. . 

The Bombay-Agra road traverses the pargatnf from Shirsala to 
Khalghat, a distance of about 14 miles and unmotalled fair weather 
roads run from Dharampuri and Sultanabad to Thikri. An Imperial 
Inspection Bungalow has been built at Khalghat. - 

Three Imperial post ofbces have been opened iu the pargana at 
Thikri, Dbamnod and Khalghat. The pargana fs in charge of the 
kamdsddr of Dharampuri. 

The land revenue in 1836 Avas Rs. 3,950; the average for 1890 
Rs. 30,000 and the actuals for 1905. Rs. 43,988. 

The watch and Avard ’of the pargana is carried by 26 constables 

* sea Tabic XXXI. ' 

> I. A. XIX S49, 

^ Onllod Jckri In Bloohninnti'a U‘AiiBlRifoA< 
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under an Inspector. A district jail, a dispensary and two schools 
are located in the pargaiia. 

The pargana contains six state J^agir only.' 

Sundarsi Pargana : — A detached pargava lying between 
23® 11' and 23“ 24' north latitude 76“ 26' and 76“ 35' east longitude in 
the Malw.a section. It is the smallest administrative unit having an 
area of only 10^ square miles, Xha pargmta being shared with the 
Gu'aliorand Indore Darbars. 

It is bounded on the north by Gwalior, on the south by Gwalior 
and Indore, on the cast by Gwalior, Dewas and Indore and on the 
west by Downs and Gwalior. 

The only river of any importance in the pargatia is the I^ali Sind. 
The climate is generally mild, the average rainfall being 31 inches. 

Sundarsi is mentioned in the Ain-i-Altbari as a ntahal in the 
Sarangpur Sarkar of Malwa. After it fell to the Peshwa, it was 
divided between Sindfaia, Holkar and the Ponw.ar of Dhar. 

The population in 1901 ■was 1,415 persons ; males 747, females 
668. Classified by religions: Hindus numbered 1,247 or 88 per 
cent., Jain 1, Hfusalmans 165 or 11 per cent, and Animists 2. 

There arc 4^ inhabited villages in the pargttuct containing 279 
occupied houses. 

The total area of this 'pargatta is 6,560 acres, of which 1.520 
acres or 23 per cent, are cultivated, 183 being irrigated land; of the 
uncultivated area, 2,630 acres arc culturablc and 2,410 unculturablc. 
Of the total area 495 acres arc alienated in jagirs. 

Of the cultivated area 10 per cent, is under rabi and 90 per cent, 
under hUanf crops. Poppy occupies 29 acres. 

Weekly markets are held nt Sundarsi every Monday. The 
railway stations of Bcrchha and K.ali Sind on the Ujjain- 
Bhopal Railway are respectively 6 and 3 miles distant by fair 
weather road, and are much used by the people of the pargatia. 

An Imperial post office is situated at Sundarsi. This pargatia is 
shared by Darbars of Dhfir, Gwalior and Indore, one-third going to 
each. Jurisdiction is joint three officials of the three Darbars 
sitting as one court. 

The pargatia is in charge of an aniin who is the Revenue Collector 
and Magistrate of 2nd Class and is empow'crcd to hoar suits up to 
Rs. 1,000 in value. The average annual receipts of land revenue are 
Rs. 3,500, the actual for 1905 being Rs. 3,919. 

Watch and ward arc carried out by three policemen. A school 
and a jail are situated at the headquarters of the pargatia. 

Thor arc no alienated holdings in this pargatia. 

GAZETTEER. 

Ahtl> pargatia Dh.ar Is situated 6 miles to the north-west of 
Dhar in latitude 22’ 42' N., and longitude 75“ 16' E. 

The population in 1901 was 651 persons ; males 314, females 337. 
Constitution : Hindus 493, Jains 14, Musalmans 32, Animists 112, 
Occupied hotises 160. i 

» See TMilf XXXI, 
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The Cb^la nala supplies ^ater to the village. 

BadnEWar, ^argana Badnawar : — h. village situated on the 
Balwanti stream in latitude 23° 2' N. and longitude 75° 17' E. It is 
the chief place in the pargana and head -quarters of the iamasdar 
and his staff. 

The village is evidently of some age as numerous remains are to 
be met with. Images have been found bearing dates, V. S. 1219, 
1229, 1336, (A. D. 1162, 1172 and 1279) and a mosque is dated 1100 
A. H. (A. D. 1688). It was the head of a mahal in Akbar's day 
and was for a time held in fief by Jodhpur being assigned to Udai 
Singh (1584-95) by Akbar ^ 

The remains of the fort mentioned by Abul Fazl are still 
standing. Malet® passed through this town in 1785 and notes in 
his diary that it is “a large though poor place." The Governor 
at that time was Nilkanth Rao. 

The population in 1901 was 2,661 persons ; males 1,297, females. 
1,364. Hindus 1,851 or 70 per cent., Jains 352 or 13 percent., 
Musalmans 375 or 14 per cent., Animists83 or 3 per cent. Occupied 
houses 588. A weekly market is held here on every Wednesday. 

A school, a dispensary, a police station and a jail are situated in the 
village. Badnawar is 1 1 maies distant from^Barnagar Railway station 

Bet, pargnna Dharampuri ; — ^Is an island situated in the Narbada 
in front of Dharampuri -vdllage, which is famous for its temple of 
Bilwamriteshwar Mahadev. 

'Dh'SiliaxioA, pargatta Dharampuri: — A village and head-quarters 
of a revenue sub-division situated in latitude 22° 13' N. and longitude 
75° 33' E.i on the Bombay-Agra road, 36 miles from Mhow, the 
nearest railway station. 

The population in 1901 was 1,886 persons ; males 955 ; females 
931. Constitution: Hindus 1,329 or 70 percent., Musalmans 109 or 
5 per cent., and Animists 448 or 24 per cent. It contains 454 
houses of which 345 are occupied. 

A weekly bazar is held here every Friday. A police station, a 
school and a post office are situated in the village. 

BbSr town, pargana Dhar. — The ancient name of the town 
was Dhara-nagarl. Its derivation is obscure. The usual derivation is 
from the “edge of a sword” a name given possibly with regard to its 
having been founded, conquered or held by the strength of the sword. 
The Muhammadans call it Piran Dhar after the 'many ancient 
tombs of Muhammadan saints, (P/rs) or Kila Dhar after the old fort. 

It is the chief town of the State and is situated at lat. 22° 36' N. 
and long. 75° 19' E., 1,908 feet above sea-level. It has an area of 
0*26 square miles. 


^ BSjatlTiSn 1 , 310 . 

® Sel«ctton* from ihr Vomhay Seerofariftt SUeordf/ iTnratha Sevito, TToI, T, 4SG. 
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'The town lies 34 miles fay metalled road from Mhow Station on 
the Rajputwa-M^wa Railway. It is connected by[metalled roads 
with Sardarpur, Mandu and the Agra- Bombay high road near GujiL 
The site is picturesgue; the town lying somewhat lower than the 
surrounding country, its numerous lakes and many fine trees forming 
a striking contrast to the barren yellow downs which enfold it on all 
sides. In the centre towering over the city stands a fort built by 
a fine red sandstone. The older part of the city is surrounded by 
a brick wall of Muhammadan type, while a rampart like mound lying 
just beyond the wall, and called the “Dhiil Kot,” possibly represents 
the still more ancient fortification of Hindu times. 

The town is an old one and was for about five centuries the 
capital of the Paramara kings of Maiwa. It has been conjectured 
by Lassen that the town of Zercgerei mentioned by Ptolemy, (A.D. 
150) as lying one degree S. W. of Ujjain, is possibly Dhar, but 
Mandu w’ould do as well. The first capital of the dynasty was 
Ujjain', but Vairasinha II, the fifth prince of the line, at the end of 
the 9th century moved to Dhar which became from this time 
actually, if not nominally, the capital of Maiwa and which is so 
intimately connected with the Paramara* clan as to give arise to 
the saying ; — 

Wftere the Paramara is, there is Dhar, 

And where Dhar is there is the Paramara, 

Without Dhar the Paramara is nothing. 

So without the Paramara is Dhar. 

The following references are interesting in this connection. 

The eleventh verse of the Udepur Prashasti of the kings of 
Maiwa runs thus : — 

“ From him was bom Vairasinha (whom the people called by an* 
other name, the lord of Vajrata), by that king the famous Dhara was 
indicated, when he slew the crowd of bis enemies by the sharp edge 
{dhara) of his sword " \ 

Padmagupta, the author of the P avasahasdnka charita, a poetical 
account of the life of Sindhuraja, the father of Bhoja, after describ- 
ing the capital of Ujjain, speaks of Dhara as follows : — 

zrr 

srr^r II 

Dhara which stands superior, even to Lanka, to the level of which 
even Alaka ® does not come up, to which even the capital of Vishnu 
is inferior, is the hereditary capital ( of the Paramdras). 

^ 3Sp* Xnd« Xf 222 a 

s The capital of Knvem., the god of richca and tlie abode of tho Gandhorvas on 
Mount Tifpru. 
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The Kashmir poet Bilhana In bis V ikramankadeva charUa,i 
life of his patron, the Western Chnluhya king Vikramaditia of 
Kalyan in the Deccan, says ‘ : — 

f^Kfirffr >pmr srr*m ?tTrft»T i 
czrnrpt? mrr II 

Assumhig the voice of the pigeon that nested in the lofty turrets 
of her gates, Dhdra cried as it xeere to me ( Bilhana) in pitiful tones: 

" Bhoja is my king, he indeed is not of the vulgar princes: woe is 
me. Why didst thou not come into his presence.'’ 

In the Bhoj Prabandha of Balliil, there is tlic following verse: — 

Bt-uq r tf 

Now that Bhoja has come to dwelt in the city of Dhdra it has 
obtained good support (thus also) Sarasvati (the goddess of 
learning) ; and all learned men arc now decorated. 

In the Sanskrit drama of Arjuna Varma Deva’s time (1210-1216 
A. D.) lately discovered in the Bhoja Shala at Dhar, Dhdra-nagan 
is referred to as a large city having 84 squares and adorned with 
palaces, temples, colleges, and theatres, irhilc the hills round it had 
beautiful gardens on their summits.* 

Ujjain appears, however, to have been still ofncialty recognised as 
the capital even in the beginning of the lllh centurj’.* Dhnr is 
referred to in the 10th century by A1 Biruni* and Ibn BatQta, who 
visited India in 1333, some thirty years after it became a Muham- 
madan possession, states that it still held the possession of the 
chief town in Maiwa. 

During the rule of the Parainara chiefs, Vakpati (973*997), 
Sindhuraja (997-1010), and Bhoja ( 1010-1055 ) Dh.ir was recognised 
throughout India as a scat of learning, these monarchs, themselves 
literary composers and no mean scholars, being great patrons of 
literature who drew all the talent of India to their courts. Dhar 
suiTered the usual vicissitudes of cities in those days, its security and 
insecurity depending upon the power of its ruler to resist aggression, 
being sacked by the rulers of Gujarat, Anhilwara Patan, the Western 
Chalukyas and others ( see History ). 

During the Muhammadan period it became known as Pirnn Dhar 
owing apparently to the numerous Muhammadan saints who have 
been connected with the place, many of whose tombs are still to be 
seen there. 

X rUramanlaideva Ohartta, £d. QUhlcr XYIII. S6. J. B. V. 317 XX., 273 
Bp. Ind. 1. 1. 320. 

0 Rp. Ind. Vni, 90. 

■’ E. M. U., I., 69, 

* 1. A., 111., IH. 
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The first appearance of IMuhammadans in Dbar was in 1300 , 
when Ala-ud-din subdued “ all Malwa as far as !Dhar. Ten years 
later Malik Kafur, Ala-ud-din’s great general, halted at Dhar, then 
evidently in Muhammadan hands, on his return from defeating 
Rama Deva of Devagiri.® During the great famine which raged in 
1344, Muhammad Tughlak halted at Dhar and found that the whole 
country was desolated and -that “ the posts had all gone off the 
roads.”® , 

About 1397 Dilawar Khan * became governor of the sJtikk of 
Dhar and in 1401, declared himself independent. His son and 
successor, Hushang Shah moved the capital to Mandu, and Dhar 
thus became of secondary importance. 

Under Akbar, Dhar was the chief town of a tnahal in the Mandu 
sarkar oi the subah of Malwa.® In Shaban 1008 (February 1598), 
Akbar while directing the invasion of the Deccan stopped at Dhar 
seven days, a fact recorded on the iron pillar at the Lat Masjid. ® 
In 1658 Dhar fort was held by the troops of Dara Shikoh then engaged 
in his struggle with Aurangzeb.* On the approach of Aurangzeb, 
Dara’s men evacuated it and joined the army of Jaswant Singh, who 
was defeated two months later at Fatehabad. It passed finally from 
the Mughals to the present holders about 1730. There are many 
buildings of interest in the place, both Muhammadan and Hindui 
several of which have yielded ancient records of great historical 
importance. 

Fori : — The fort which stands on a small elevation to the north 
of the town is said to have been built in the time of Muhammad 
Tughlak. ( 1325-51 ). The first distinct reference to the Dhar 
fort is made by Barani who states that certain large sums had accu- 
mulated at Deogiri out of the revenue collections made by Katlagh 
Khan when governor in the Deccan, and as they could not be 
conveyed as far as Delhi they were placed in Dharagir *' a strong 
fort” then under the reprobate governor Aziz Himar®. The fort was 
historically important in later days as the birth-place of Baji Rao lli 
the last Peshwa who was born here on January 10th, 1774®, and 
whose toy well is still shown. During the Mutiny of 1857 the Dhar 
fort was seized by Rohillas and other mercenaries in the employ of 
the State, and was the first place assaulted in Central India by the 
Mhow Column under General Stewart. The column moved out 
from Mhow on October 19th reaching Dhar on the 22nd. The 


» B. M. H. III., 176. 

» E. M. H. III., 203. 

3 E. U. H. Ill,, 241. 

* B. ir. H. IV. 37. 

» Aia~i~A}Aari (Glocbmann), Vol. II., 197. 

» E. M. H. VI., 136. 

"> E. M. H. VII. 218. ■ 

■ B. M.H., III, 351. 
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camp was pitched in a ra\dnc, a mile from the town. Finally, ilio 
siege guns were brought up to a mound 300 yards from the wall and 
a practicable breach was made, after a bombardment, which lasted 
six days. The fort was entered on the 30th by a strong party who 
found it deserted, the enemy having escaped to Afandasor. Nine 
lakhs worth of treasure W'cre secured in the fort and sent to Mhow. 
The breach then made is still visible, though partially repaired.^ 

The Lat Masjidi — A mosque erected by Dila'var Khan out of 
Jain temple remains in 1405. It takes its name from an iron pillar 
ildt) which is lying outside. There is an inscription upon the pillar 
stating that Akbar rested here in the 8th year of and 44th 

ol Julust, i. c. (1008 A. H. 1599-1600)®. As the record would be up 
side down were the pillar erect, it must have already fallen. The origin 
of this pillar is not certainly Icnown but it is supposed to have been 
put up as a Jayastainbha* in commemoration of a victorj* prob<ably 
in the time of Arjuna Varman Paramara ( 1210-lQ). Jah.angir in his 
dVasv vaawt.wi'ns tfewt Qa.VdLd.vx GwyR.rwt. vivsbfi-d. to. re.wua.ve. it, 

but that it fell and broke in two. It was originally 43 feet high but 
now lies in several pieces. 

Kamdl lilattla: — A small enclosure containing fonr tombs. One is 
said to be that of Mahmud Khilji II. (1436-75), the other is that of 
Shaikh Kamal Maula, or Malavi from his long residence in Malwa. 
Over the door^vay there is a handsome blue tile with nn inscription 
on it in Coptic characters. Kamal-ud-din belonged to the school of 
the famous saint Nizam-ud-din Aulia who lived in the time of 
Ala-ud-din (1256-1316). The mi><Tt-»-Sr7.'a/;rfCTr» says Kamal was 
buried in Ahmadabad.® This mausoleum was built in 1457 by 
Mahmud II. in memory of the saint. 

Rdjd Bhoja's School : — This is also a mosque made out of Hindu 
remains in the 14th and 15th century. Its present title is a 
misnomer derived from the numerous slabs containing rules .of 
Sanskrit grammar which have been used to pave the floor. It 
stands on the site of an old temple. This was probably the temple 
mentioned in a play of Arjuna Va’rma’s time of which a portion 
was discovered here inscribed on a stone slab. The temple was 
dedicated to the goddess SarasTOti and is described as ‘ the orna- 
ment of the 84 squares of Dharanagari Two slabs were discovered 
behind the tiiihrdb, one of the 11th century bearing two odes in 
Prakrit to the Kachhavatar of Vishnu, one supposed to be Raja 
Bhoja’s own composition. These odes have no poetical value®. 
The other slab is a prashasti of the 12th century written in Sanskrit 
and praising Raja Arjuna Varma in whose honour a play 'had been 

^ T. Ijowc, Central India, during Hie rebellion of 1SS7-S. C16G0}. 

* The dnto given hy IFniz Birhindi is 14th Slmhan 1003 or 20 th Kohirtaiy IGOO, 

> Archmoiogtcal Bnivey Beport, 18024)3, p. 203. 

* B G. ISl. 

“ Bp. Ind., Tiii, 241. 
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composed.* On two pillars are a curious epitome of Sanskrit inflec- 
tional terminations cut so as to resemble a snake and called 
Sarpubixttdhi in consequence. 

The Maitsolctnn of Abdullah Shah Changal lies to the south-west 
of the town on the old Hindu rampart. This, the oldest mausoleum 
in Dhar, is the tomb of a hluhammadan saint who lived in the time 
of R.aja Bhoja II,* whom he is said to have converted to Muhamma- 
danism; beside it are the tombsof ‘lOiVIusaJmanpilgrimswhoweremas- 
sacred here. This tomb was repaired in 1455. There are great many 
other Muhammadan tombs in tlic town. There arc also many temples 
in and about the town. To the west of the town is a temple dedi- 
cated to Kalika, situated on a low hill over-looking a picturesque tank. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission have a chapel, a hospital and 
a school in the town. 

The principal modem buildings are the palace, a somewhat 
dilapidated building in the town, the Agency House, Anand High 
School, hospital and public library. 

Popul.ation ; ;55/, 15.224 ; 7.19/, 18,430 ; 790/, 17,792 persons: 
males 9,063, females 8,729 with 4,036 occupied houses. The popu- 
lation thus fell by 3’5 per Cent, between 1891 and 1901, but has risen 
by 16 per cent, in the 20 years. Constitution : Hindus 13,358 or 75 
per cent., Jains 628 or 3 per cent., Parsis 5, Musalmans 3,385 or 19 
per cent., Animists 360 or 2 per cent., Christians 56. The large 
Christian population, chiefly native, is due to the station of the 
Canadi.an Presbyterian Mission established in the town. The 
prcv.niling castes are: Brahmans, 3,411; Marathas, 2,122; Banins, 
1,678; Mrilis, 786; Cham.ars, 447; Bhils, 337. 

Dliar i.s the princjp.al tr.adc centre of the State, a considerable com- 
merce in grain and opium passing through its markets to Mhow for 
export to Bomb.ay and elsewiicic. A Government opium scale 
depot for the payment of duty is situated in the town. There are, 
however, no loail industries of any importance. 

The religious cdiflccs in the town are a Presbyterian Church 
belonging to the Canadian Mission founded in 1898. 26 Muham- 

madan mosques and Ivtiiuthdrds, 2 Jain temples and 2 Updsards and 
about 56 Hindu temples dedicated toMahndev, Vishnu, Rama, Kalh 
Durga, Ganpati, Dattiltr.ay.a, Bhairav, Maruti and other deities. 

Medical and Educational establishments include the State hospi- 
tal .and High School, scvenal vernacular schools, public and private, 
for boys, two girls' schools, one maintained by the State and the other 
by the Canadian Mission. A public library which has been in exis- 
tence since 1858 has a good collection of books and newspapers. 

Charitable institutions comprise two Auuachhalras, one at the 
Killiha temple on tho hill and the other at Anandeshwar, at which 


* Ep. Inti, VllI, UC. 
’ E:o ApiKtntllx A, 
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poor Brahmans are given one meal a day. ‘ Generally the same 
Brahman is not allowed to dine in the chhaira for more than three 
consecutive days. Besides this, wheat Hour is doled out at the 
chhatri and Anandeshwar to poor wayfarers, without distinction 
of caste. 

Sixteen Dharamshalas and RTusaJirkhanas and one European 
Travellers' Bungalow stand in the town while the Bavlse Br.ahmans 
and Banias have special buildings for holding^tlicir caste dinners. 

A Municipality has been in existence since 1862. The committee 
consists of 11 members, of whom, 4 arc St.ato officials and 7 non- 
officials. The receipts amount to about Rs. 14,000. 

Watch and ward arc kept by the town police numbering 71 men. 
The annual cost of Rs. 5,000 is met from the State Treasury and 
not from Municipal funds. 

Dharamptiri, paraana Dharampuri. — Large village and head 
quarters of the pargatia of the same name situated in latitude 
22° 10' N. and longitude 75° 27' E. On the north bank of the Nar- 
bada, 48 miles south-west of DhSr on a mcl.nllcd road, and 44 miles 
from Mhow, the nearest Railway station. Dharampuri is a place of 
some historical and archisological iutcrcst. It is possibly the 
Dharamaranya of Arjuna Varman’s grant.* 

The sangam of the Khuja and Narbada is a very sacred spot 
and attracts large number of pilgrims. In the Nageshwar chhatri^ 
tradition has it that the guru of ROpmati used to live. A lamp was 
kept burning here which she could see from her Ptalacc at Mandu. 

The population was in 1901, 3,633 persons ; males 1,871, females 
1,762. Constitution: Hindus, 2,161 or 60 per cent., Jains 141, 
Musalmans 1,157 or 31 per cent., and Animists 174. It contains 813 
houses of which 634 are occupied. 

A post office, a school, a hospital, a police station, a district jail, 
a ginning factory and a distillery arc located in this village. 

Dharampuri is one of the chief centres of trade. A weekly 
market is held here every Tuesday, which is well known for its sale 
of cattle. 

Dll3rdi, pargatia Nimanpur. — Situated on the north bank of 
the Narbada, 20 miles south of Kotkbern in 22° 19' N. latitude, and 
76° 27' E. longitude. The village is famous for its water-fall and 
also for its bana-liugas, the oval stones worshipped as emblems 
of Shiva. 

Population (1901) 29 persons; males 16, females 13. Occupied 
houses 8. 

Gandliwani, pargana Kuksbi: — A largo ■I’illago situated in 
latitude 22“ 21' N. and longitude 75° 3' E. 20 miles north-east of 
Kukshi. 

1 j. A, o. s., Yir., 24 . 
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The population was in 1901, 1,173 persons : males 552, females 
621. Constitution : Hindus 62+ or 53 per cent., Musalmans 137 or 
II percent, Animists 412 or 35 per cent. 326 houses of which 
267 are occnpied, 

A school, a small dispensary and a post office are situated in the 
\-illage. 

' Gujri, pargana Dharampur!.— A village situated in latitude 
22 19 N. and longitude 75“ 35* £. on the Bombay-Agra road, 18 
miles north-west of Dharampuri and 26 miles from Mhow Railway 
station. 

The population was in 1901, 978 persons s males 556, females +22' 
Constitution : Hindus 652 or 66 per cent., Jains 9, Musalmans 317 
or 32 per cent. Houses 186 of which 147 are occupied. 

A school, a post office, a small dispensary and a Government 
Inspection bungalow stand in the \*illagc. 

Hatn&War, pargana OharUmpuri. — A village on the Narbada, 
situated 2 miles west of Dharampuri in latitude 22“ 9' N. and 
long! ude 75* 21' E. It is probably the Hathanawar of Arjunvar- 
man’s grant of 1272- It takes its name from the stone figure of an 
elephant in the centre of the river opposite the village. Population 
(1901) 233 ‘persons; males 118, females 115. 

Kadod, pargana Dhar. — Is situated 14 miles north-west of Dhat 
town in latitude 22* 48' N. and longitude 75“ 17' E. It is a rich village 
possessing an ample supply of water and is noted for its wheat. 

The population in 1901 was 1,172 : males 577, females 595 ; 
houses 423, of which 292 nrc occupied. Constitution : Hindus 892 
or 7Gper cent., J.ains S3 or 7 per cent., Musalmans 112 or 9 per 
cent., and Animists 85 or 7 per cent. An Imperial post office and a 
school arc situated here, 

The following buildings arc of interest : — Naui-Bawadi, Jain 
temple, Nauchaudan Bdwadi and Vishnu temple. 

Knnwan, pargana Badnawar.— Situated 10 miles south-east 
of Badn.awar in latitude 22’ 53' N. and longitude 75’ 18' E- 
Population (1901) 1,181 persons ; males 559, females 622. Con- 
stitution : Hindus 895, Jains 137, Mnsalm.-ms 105, Animists 44. 
Occupied houses 333. A weekly market is held here every Tues- 
diiy. This cattle m-irket is very well known and attracts large 
number of customers from outside. A school, a small branch 
dispensary, a post office, an encamping ground and an Imperial 
Inspection bungalow arc located here. It is also a Moghia 
settlement. 

Kathora, pargana Thikfi. — A village 6 miles north-west of 
Tliikri, situated in latitude 22’ 8* N. and 75° 25' E. on the north 
bank of the Narbada. It is a ferry station {ghat) and a place of 
some religious sanctity. 

The population vras in 1901, 384 persons : males 204 , females ISO. 
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Hesur, Morgana Dhar. — A village situated 14 miles to the 
north-east of Dhar town in 22“ 47' north latitude and 75“ 29' east 
longitude on the Bagirdi. A tank which retains water throughout 
the year stands by the village. It is the head-quarters of one of 
three administrative circles of the Dhar pargana. This drde 
contains 41 villages and has a revenue of about Rs. 75,000. 

The population in 1901 was 1,796 persons : males 930, females 
876. Houses 775, of which 531 are occupied. Constitution : 
Hindus 1,160 or 64 per cent., Jains 83 or 4 per cent.; Musalm^s 
484 or 26 per cent., Animists 79 or 4 per cent. A branch Imperial 
post office, a school and a dispensary are situated here. 

The Balesita Pif Mela is held on Tuesday after the 15th 
Phagun at Sewra village close to Kesur. 

Khalghat, pargana 'Thilcri . — A small village 7 miles east of 
Dharampuri, situated on the banks of the Narbada in latitude 
22°9' N. and longitude 75° 31' E. The Agra-Bombay highroad 
crosses the Narbada, at this point by a ford over which a trestle 
bridge is constructed during the hot and cold weather seasons. In 
Mughal days the crossing lay one mile east of Khalghat at Akbarpur. 
The Road Superintendent’s office, an Imperial Inspection bungalow 
and an encamping ground are situated in the village. Population 
in 1901 was 152 persons. There are a school, a post office, and a 
Dak bungalow. 

Kotada, pargava Kukshi : — A village situated in latitude 22“7' 
N. and longitude 74“ 51' E. 9 miles south of Kukshi. It was the 
chief seat of a mahal and is mentioned in the - A 
It is well known for its pakka Ghat and Koteshwar temple. The 
population (1901) was 183 persons; males 84, females 99. Constitu- 
tion ; Hindus 153 and Animists 28. There are 56 houses of which 
45 are occupied. 

Kotkliera, pargana Nimanpur: — A village and head-quarters 
of the Nimanpur pargana situated in latitude 22° 33' N- and longi- 
tude 76 15 E. on the Ghora-Pochhar river. It is 34 miles from 
Choral station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and 72 miles to the 
east of Dhar. The population was in 1901, 144 persons : males 
97, females 47. Constitution ; Hindus 91, Musalmans 14 and 
Animists 39. There arc 50 houses of which 43 are occupied. 

This place has been long noted for its rich mineral deposits and 
many old workings are to be met with here. These are not in 
galleries but a series of gaping chasms where the rock has been 
quarried. An enormous amount of material must have been 
removed shewing the scale on which the work was carried on 
and the richness of the deposit. The ore contains a very high per- 
centage of iron and is almost entirely free from sulphur and phos- 
phorus. The ore was smelted at Nimanpur where large deposits of 
slag remain to this day. 


* Am II, 207 Ccalled Kotra). 
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A branch post ofncc, a school, a dispensary and a small jail are, 
situated here. 

Kukshi,/‘<rr£(i«a Kwkslu. — A town situated in latitude 22°1 3' 
X,. and longitude 74'’ 48' E., 50 miles south-west of Dhar. It lies at 
il’.e foot of the \'indhya rauRc at 1,746 feet above sea level. It 
stands on the old trade route hettveen Gujarat and Malw.a and uas 
in conseiiucncc an important place until the openine of railw.iysand 
new roads led the trtifiic into other channels. Population (1901)> 
5,402 persons : males 2, 6S6, fenudes 2,716. Constitution: Hindus 
3.296 or 61 jx-'r cent., J.ains 272, Mus.almans 1,360 or 25 per cent , 
Christian I, .\nimisls 473 or 9 per cent. Occupied houses 

I, 155. 

Thcie are a lio.'-pit.al, a school, a combined post and telegraph 
of;:cc, a ginning f3Cior>' and a, rest house in tlie town. 

Larnwad, farr.atut Sundarsi.— An old village S miles north of 
Sund.arii lyim: in latitude 23“ 23' X., and longitude 76“ 27' E. The 
p.ipul.ation (IC'Ol), 450 persons ; males 238, females 212. 

Coa.%titutioa : Hindus 410 or 91 ivr cent., Mus.almans 39 or 9 per 
Cent., and Animi't 1. 

Ltmtllni, Thihri. — A village situated in latitude 

22“ S' N. and longitude 75“ 31' E., 4 miles north of Thikri on the 
Agra. Bombay ro.ad. PopulUion (1901) was 333 persons s males 
210, fcm.alcs 163, Constitution : Hindus 325, Musnlmans 37^ 

J. tintP, nnJ Animist-, 12 Limntm p.o;susscs a ginning f.actory. 

Ljnewa, fargana Kukihi, — vill.agc lying 10 miles south-c.ast 
of Kuksht in katitude 22'“ S' N.. and longitude 74“ 58' E. Popukation 
(1901), 7.81 iH'n on:.; males 558, females 423. Constitution: Hindus 
550, J.ains 4R,Mur.ilmans 19, .and Animists 164. 'fhere arc 162 
hour-' .s' of which M2 arc occupied. 

Mlindu Cijaiuho, .^Ut»dagarh),t>arRamt, M.andu.— This famous 
old fort is ritix.atcd on the sutiimil of a flat-topped hill in the Vindhyan 
ranee, 2,079 feel above s-a lc\c! in latitude 22“ 21' N., longitude 
75” 26' E. It 21 miles hy metalled road from Dhar town. 

M.indii or Mand.apadurga must have been .a stronghold from the 
earliest days, although pr.actic.ally nothing is known of its history 
previous to Muhammadan times. Furislita's reference to Anand 
Deo 13a:;; tvho lived in the lime of Khusru P.arvez of Persia 
(531-574) and is raid to have built Mandii, may be rejected as mere 
tr.idilion.’' 

In 1301 or 1305 it was taken by Ain-iiI-MuIk who was directed 
to "cleanse that old gahristan from the odour of infidelity. 
A ciiriou!: remark, as, it must refer to Muhammadan occupation 
previoir: to this dale”. A spy shewed him the way into the fort 
mid Kat M.ahlak Dev who, then held it, was taken by surprise 
"before even his household gods were awato of it, and the Bai 


« g. M. II. VI , 5C3. 
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killed.'* This event the historian says occurred on Thursday,' 5th 
Jamadi-ul-awal 705 (November 1305 A. D.).^ Just a century 
later it became the capital of the Muhammadan kingdom of hlelwa 
under Hushang Shah Ghori (1405-1434). During the rule of the 
Malwa dynasty Mandu underwent the usual vicissitudes of capital 
towns in those days being, except for fourteen years during the 
rule of Ghias-ud-din Khilji (1475-1500), constantly the scene of 
siege and battle, especially between the chiefs of Gujarat and Malura. 
The first attack of this series was made by Muzaffar Shah in 1397 
to punish Hushang Shah for the supposed murder of his father.* 
It was attacked by Ahmad Shah of Gujarat in 1419-1422 and 1437.* 
In 1517 it was besieged by Muzaffar Shah II on the 23rd 
November, and captured early the next year.* 

When Malwa was annexed by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, the fort 
was carried only after a fierce contest. On 20 Rajjab 937 (9th 
March 1531 A.D,,) Bahadur Shah advanced his camp to Mahmhdpar. 
As soon as his arrangements were coniplete a severe artillery duel 
commenced lasting some days. At length Bahadur Shah sent some 
experienced soldiers to discover which was the highest and most 
precipitous part of the fort. They reported that the rock near 
“Songarh Chiton" (Songarb gate) was the steepest, on which 
Bahadur Shah .exclaimed "please God by that way I will get 
into the fort." His hearers were surprised at bis decision, but the 
•Saltan persisted, and on 9th Shah&n 937 (28th March 1531) at 
dawn an assault was made and with loud cries of " Allah 1 Allah ! 
Bahadur Shah is coming" they burst into the stronghold. 

Mahmud was coming up to oppose " when his eye fell on the 
umbrella of Bahadur " and he returned to his palace. The plunder 
and killing went on for one watch- Thus did Mandu and the 
Malwa dynasty succumb on 28th March 1531. 

Mandu remained in Bahadur Shah’s possession until taken in 
1534* by Humayun, who also captured the place by 
the Songarh gate. Bahadur Shah let bis horses down 
ment by ropes and escaped to Champaner. 

the fort was seized by one Mallu Khan who assumed 
soon after, the fort^^ 

independence 1545 when Mandu with the rest of Maltva 

better known as Shujawal Khan. 

r mono horses and 7,000 match-lock men was 
A garnson of the 

stationed in 


an assault at 
the escarp- 
On Humayun’s retuni- 


the fort by Sher Shah.* On the break up of the Sun 
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dynasty Shujr^t KhSn’s son and successor Bay/izid belter Itnown 
as Baz Baliadur, succeeded lo the rule of Malwa and assumed 
independence. He is best remembered for his sltill in music and 
his romantic attachment for the beautiful and accomplished singer 
Rup Mali. 

Biic B.ah-idur was .attacked by Adham Khan Koka in 1561*, 
v.hen Rup Mali died by poison .administered by her own band- 
This dcfc.at was not, however, final ns Bnz Bahadur contrived to 
defeat Adham Khan’s successor Pit ^^uhammad Khan and regain 
Maiidu from which he was forced to retire by Abdulla Uzbek in 
15G2.* Mnndii thus became incorporated in the Mughal Empire 
and was made fhe licad-qiiartcrs of the Mnndu sarltar in the subak 
of MsUwa, Amjhcra. Mahcshw.ar, Hasalpur, Dh.ar, Betma, and other 
place':, being the chief towns of its mahals.* Akbar visited Mnndu 
arriving cn the new moon of Zii-Hijjah 971 (July 1564), when pur- 
suing Abdulin Khiin, and again on 21 Shaban 1007 (27th February 
159^),* just before the c.apturc of the Asirgarh fort. In 1585, 
the English merchant and traveller B.alph Filch passed through 
M.a.adu.’ The Emperor Jahangir visited Mnndu in 1616, arriving 
in March and leaving in September. He was accompanied by Sir 
Tliomas Roe, Amba*':idor to J.aines I, and a clergyman named 
Terry, tsho both describe bis sojourn there at same length, and in 
a very cnterl.siniiig way.* 

Tcny writes that “ the way lo us seemed exceedingly long for we 
were two whole d.nys climbing tip the hill with our carri.tges.” He 
came up from the Aldiarpur (Khalghiit) ferry and from the cast 
••id*;. “In those vast and far extended woods” be says, "there 
are liom, tigers, ami other bc.ssts of prey, and many wild elephants- 
Wc lay our night in that wood with our carriages and those lions 
c.ame about os, discovering themselves by their roaring." 

He remarks that lliough most of the buildings were destroyed, the 
mo: ques still "held up their heads above ruin” and that though 
pressed for room none of Jahangir’s following would use them to live 
in, though he hinrclf did so. The lions boldly entered the courtyard 
and one night carried off the Lord Ambassador’s (Sir T. Roc’s) 
*' htUc white neat shock" which ran out barking at a lion. 

The liou'e iiscil by Sir Thomas Roc i.s now known as the LaU 
lotUf, 

Jahi'ngir .also gives a long account of the visit in his diary. He 
notn how Alcbar h.ad "caui.cd the gateways and ramparts, together 
with the city v.ithin. tn be entirely dismantled and laid in ruins," 


> r. Jt, H., V, 270 ; n K., 11.205. 

« i;.at. ii.,27f. r.j it. i’.,ti. 21«. 
a Aln-l-Akliarl HInclimsn, II. lOR, 207. 

» K, M. ir., V., 2'.'0 : 1 VII. 13C. 

» I'/y/iJsr, (J7.J. IROO) IhOttS. 

• H'.'itfvK bnhi It., Ko. I & ~ Torrr’aroy<i9r»(i:a. 1056), 1*0-5. 
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but that he had the old palaces repaired for the use of himself and 
his retinue at a cost of three lakhs/ He also caused a special coin 
to be struck bearing the legend “ after the conquest of the 
Dekhan he came from Mandu to Gujarat” A. H. 1027 * 

Wild animals, bears, and tigers especially, as Roe and Terry also 
remark, abounded in the neighbourhood, and the beautiful Nur 
Jahan herself shot four tigers unth six bullets from the back of 
an elephant, a feat which roused the Emperor's admiration. He 
visited Mandu again in 1620." 

In 1623 Prince Khurrum (Shah Jahan) when rebelling against 
his father took refuge in Mandu.* In the rains of 1635, after tie 
had succeeded as the Emperor Shah Jahan, he spent the rains, 
here.* In 1696 the Marathas seized Mandu, but only for a time 
and though Udaji Ponwar held it temporarily in 1709, it did not 
pass finally to the present Dhar family till 1732 after the battle of 
Tirla. In an old map published in London in 1710 Mandu is 
entered at lat. 23° N. and long. 107° E. and is thus described. 
” Mandoa, the warlike temper of whose women inhabitants hath made 
them pass for a race of Amazons. The head city of this Province 
is of the same name remarkable for the great battle between 
Eadurious, king of Cambay (Bahadur Shah of Gujarat), and Aliru- 
mudius or Muhammad, the Great Moghal.” The allusion to 
Amazons shews how the story of tlie “ City of Women " which 
Sultan Ghias-ud-din Khiljf of Malwa established, had filtered 
through to Europe.® The place became of little importance under 
the Marathas and was soon merely a haunt for wld beasts. Colonel 
Briggs notes that in 1817-18 sowars were often dragged from their 
very saddles by tigers and it was still dangerous to pass through 
the jungles as late as 1844. 

Sir John Malcolm in 1820 writing to Mr. Butterworth Bayley, then 
officiating Governor-General, regarding the creation of a Lieutenant- 
Governorship for CJentral India proposed to make Mandu his head- 
quarters in the hot weather. 

The fort is formed of the entire hill round which a battlemented 
wall runs, nearly 40 miles in circuit. Inside are numerons build- 
ings, mosques, palaces, tombs and dwelling-houses, all more or less, 
in a state of decay, but many of them magnificent specimens of 
Pathan architecture. Akbar, his son tells us, destroyed a largo 
number of the buildings with a view to rendering the place less 
attractive to his rebel subjects, causing “ the gateways, towers, and 
ramparts with the city within to be dismantled and laid in ruins.’ * 

* PrioB’s “llemoirt of Ja}uing\r” 112 j B. M. H. VI. 348, 

a B.M. H VI. 33S 

a E. M. H. VI. 377, Ain-I. B36. 

* B. M. H., VI, 387. 

» B. M. H., VII, 67. 

® XlieBS female guards ivere commoii, sea Sier-vl-JXutaqnliorin (Ed. Cambray) 
186, note 116, and Blacker “ Unhrattn 'War” 21?, Note, 
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The fort is entered usually by the Gari Darwaza (carriage gate) 
on the north side close to the Delhi gate. There are in all ten 
gates to the fort, several of which bear inscriptions referring to 
their erection or repair. Just beyond the Gari Darwaza, the road 
leads to a beautiful collection of ruined palaces built by the Khilji 
rulers of Malwa, enclosed within a wall. The principal buildings 
inside this enclosure are the Hindola Nahal, a massively built 
structure with steeply sloinng buttresses, containing a great hall 
very suggestive of the dining-hall of an Oxford College, and the 
pictutesqxie Jahdz Slahal (ship palace), so called from its overhang- 
ing two lakes which at one time, no doubt, reached up to the walls 
on all sides. 

To the north of this enclosure stands the oldest mosque on the 
hill, built out of Jain temple remains by Dilawar Khan in H. 808 
(1405). Next comes the Jdma Masjid and kitbr (tomb) of Hoshang 
Shah, the two finest buildings in the fort, now standing. The 
great mosque is a splendid example of Pathan architecture of 
simple grandeur and massive strength. It was erected by Hoshang 
Shah in the year 858 Hijri (1454). 

Opposite is a mound of debris in which the remains of a 
magnificent marble tomb have been discovered, probably that of 
Mahmud Khilji I.‘ When complete it must have surpassed every 
other building on the hill. Beside it stand the foundations of the 
tower of victory " seven stories high” raised by Mahmud in 1443* 
in commemoration of his victory over Rana Kumbha of Chitor. 
The nature of the victory may be gathered from the fact that 
Kumbha erected the famous tower on Chitor fort in Samvat 1515 
(A. D- 1458) in memory of his success on the same occasion. The 
tomb of Hoshang Shah stands behind his mosque. It is a 
magnificent marble-domed mausoleum which "in its massive 
simplicity and dim-lighted roughness, is a suitable resting-place for 
a great Pathan warrior." Not far beyond these lies the mosque of 
Malik Mugbis, the father of Mahmud I. It is built from Jain 
remains and is, though somewhat damaged, still a very fine build- 
ing, both in its proportions and delicate finish. It was erected 
in 835 (1432). The remaining buildings of importance are the 
palaces of Baz Bahadur and Rup Mati. The former stands about 
half a mile from the scarp of the hill, the latter on its very edge 
the view from the roof of Rup Matfs palace is a magnificent one. 
Below lies the broad stream of the sacred Narbada, its fertile 
valley lined with fields of wheat and poppy, while to its south lies 
the long line of the forest covered _Satpnras stretching ridge 
behind ridge down to the valley of the Tapti river beyond. Among 
these hills, the sacred peak of Bawangaja stands conspicuous. 

Mandu is 22 miles from Dhar by metalled road. 

General References.— Captzia Barnes, J. B. B. R. A. S., LVIII, 
339 (the dates in this very inter esting and full account is taken 

» A. S. W. r., Progress Report, 1301. 

9 B. F.,1V, 310; At 6nt, Hop. for India 1002-3,16. 
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from Brigg’s Ferishta and are often inaccurate owing to the errors 
of the translator). Archfeological Survey Reports, 1903-4, 46. 

Nagda, pargatta Badnawar. — Situated in latitude 22® 47' N. and 
longitude 75° 19' E., 16 miles south of Badnawar. The %'illageis 
said to be 600 or 700 years old. It is surrounded by a rampart on 
three sides. The rampart was, it is said, built out of money realised 
from some treasure taken from a band of dacoits whom the local 
thanadar had arrested. Being the proceeds of robbers it was 
considered unfair to place it in the State treasury. 

Population (1901), 705 persons; males 348, females 357. Constitu- 
tion : Hindus 476, Jains 182, Musalmans 46, Animist I. Occupied 
houses 218. It is a revenue and police sub-station. A school and 
a post ofEce are located here and a fine encamping ground on the 
Mhow'-Nimach road. 

IsTSlclllia., pargana Nalchha. — A village and head-quarters of 
the pargana of the same name in latitude 22° 26' N. and 75“ 29' E., 
situated 16 miles south of Dhar. It contains many ancient ruins. 
A building on the edge of the Pashcri talao still known as Malcolm 
Sdhihki-kothi was used by Sir John Malcolm as a house when be 
was in charge of Malwa (1818-22). The population in 1901 was 1,350 
persons : males 655, females 695. Constitution : Hindus 1,043 or 77 
per cent., Jains 56 or 4 per cent., Musalm^s 188 or 14 per cent., 
and Animists 63 or 5 per cent. Houses 496, of which 360 are occu- 
pied. A fair in honour of Khwaja Pir is held annually in Paush 
(December- January) . 

A school, a dispensary, a branch post office and a lock-up stand in 
the village. A weekly bazar is held every Monday. 

Nimanpur, pargana Nimanpur. — Now a petty village, situated 
in latitude 22° 33 N. and longitude 76° 31' E., 80 miles south-east 
of Dhar and 18 miles to the east of Kotkhera. Population 1901; 
271 persons ; males’ 147 and females 124. Occupied houses. 

SaSalpur, pargana Dhar. — ^This village is situated 12 miles north 
east of Dhar on the Mhow-Nimach road in ,22“45' north latitude 
75°29' east lon^^tude. 

The population (1901) was 343 persons : males 146, females 197. 
Hindus 330, others 13. Houses 114 of which 83 are occupied. 

This village is famous for its old water-palace situated, on the 
river Bagirdi, which is ascribed to Sultan Nasir-ud-din Khilji of 
Mandu (1500-1512). An inscription on a pillar records the halt of 
Akbar at Sadalpur on his way to the Deccan in 1599 A. D.. A part 
of this building is now utilised by Government as an Inspection 
bungalow. Other old buildings are : — a Jain temple, a Vaishnava 
temple and the Baoris of Nani and Nauchandan. An encamping 
ground is situated here. 
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Singh&na, iiarnatia Kukshi . — A village situated in latitude 
22 12 N. and longitude 75!* 1*^ E., 14 miles east of iKukshi. The 

village is possessed jointly by Dhar and Indore, both Darbars 
exercising jurisdiction over it. 

Population (1901) 1,735 persons ; males 871,fem.ales864. Const!-, 
tnlionj Hindus 1,260 or 73 per cent., Musalmiins 197, and Animists 
278. Numerous old remtuns exist here. 

A branclJ post-ofHcc and a school arc located in the- village. 

Sundarsi, />ffrg(Tr«r Sundsirsi.— A village and head-quarters of- 
the pargana, situated 100 miles west of Dhar in latitude 23° 16' N. 
and longitude 76° 29' 'E. 

There is triple jurisdiction in this village, of' the. Gwalior, 
Indore and Dhar D.arbars. This village is divided into three por- 
tions, each D.arbar having one-third- The population of the whole 
village in 1901 was 1,893 i>crsons. The population of the Dhar 
share in 1901 was 631 persons ; males 350, females 231, Constitu- 
tion: Hindus 509 or SO per cent, Jain 1, Musalmans 120 or 19 
per cent., and Animist 1. A Hindi school is maintained by the 

Gwalior D.'irbar and a vaidya kept up by Indore. 

Tflrttpur, pargaita Dharampuri. — A village situated in 22° 171 
north latitude, and 75° 26' cast longitude. 

The Stirya- Kund tank dedicated to the sun which was built by 
one Gop,il in S, S. 1407 (A. D. 1484} during the time of Ghins-ud-din 
Khiiji, and a Jain temple built by the same man in 1494 stand in 
this \'illngc. One of the gates of the Mandu fort is called the 
Tarapur danedza. Population (1901) 273. persons; males 154, 

females 1 19. 

ThiJeri, pargttna Thikri.— A village situated in 22° 4* north 
latitude and 75° 27', cast longitude, 7 miles from Dharampuri and 48 
miles from Mhow. It is the head-quarters of the pargana. 

The population w.as in 1901 1,913'porsons: males 977, females 
936; constitution: Hindus 1,651 or 86 per cent., Jains 19, Musalmans 
195 or 10 per cent., and Animists 48 or 2 per cent. There are 314 
houses of which 282 arc occupied. A dispensary, a post office and 
a small jail .arc located in the village. 
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ARTICLE 5. 

Ramchunder Rao Puar, Rajah of Dhar, agrees upon the part of 
himself, his heirs and successors, to make over to the British 
Government, in lieu of the expense it may incur "by protecting his 
country, all his tributary rights in the principalities of Banswarra 
and Doongurpore. 


ARTICLE 6. 

’ The British Government agrees to restore to Ramchunder Rao 
Puar, Rajah of Dhar, the province of Bairsea, lately conquered 
from the Pindarees, upon the following stipulations, viz., that the 
British Government retain possession of the aforesaid pergunnah 
for a term of five years, commencing from the 29th day of March, 
A.D. 1819, corresponding to the month of Chyte Soodee Pratipada 
1876 Sumbut Bickramajeet, and to 29th day of the month of 
Jemmadee-ul-Awul 1234 Hegira, for the purpose of liquidating a 
loan of two lakhs and fifty thousand Hallee Rupees (H. Rupees 
2,50,000), to be made by the British Government to the State of 
Dhar; upon the expiration of the above term on the 29th of March 
A. D. 1824 corresponding to the 29th of Jemmadee-ubAwul 1239 
Hegira, all the gain or loss occurring from the possession of the 
pergunnah to -belong exclusively to the British Government, who is 
to have the option of continuing to hold the pergunnah from the 
Dhar Government, or to let it to any other State, as it may deem 
expedient, it being distinctly understood that Ramchunder Rao 
Puar, Rajah of Dhar, his heirs and successors, are to have no 
claim 'to exercise authority in jhe said pergunnah, which is to be 
confined to -the management of the British Government, who will 
pay to the Dhar State the revenue and produce of the aforesaid 
pergunnah. 

This Treaty, consisting df six Articles, has this day 'been settled 
by Brigadier-General Sir 'John Malcolm, K. C. B. and K. L. S. 
Political Agent for the Most Noble the Governor-General, on the 
part of the Honourable the English East India Company, and 
Bapoo Ragonaut on the part of Ramchunder Rao Puar, Rajah of 
Dhar, his heirs and successors; Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, 
K. C. B. and K. L. S., ‘has delivered one copy thereof in 
English, Persian, and Hindi, signed and sealed by himself to the 
said Bapoo Ragonaut, from whom he has received a counterpart of 
the same bearing his seal' and signature, and confirmed by that of 
Ramchunder Rao Puar, Rajah of Dhar. 

Brigadier-Genersil Sir John Malcolm, E. C. B. and K. L. S., 
engages that a copy of the said Treaty, ratified bythe Most Noble 
the Governor-General in every respect a counterpart of the Treaty 
now executed by himself, shall be delivered to Bapoo Ragonaut 
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%vit1iin the space of two monlljs from this date upon which llic one 
now executed shall bo returned. 

Done at Budnawur this 10th day of January A: D. 1819 corres- 
ppndiner to the 12th of the month Rubbce-ul-Awul 1234 Hegira, 
and to Poos Soodcc Cliowdas, Sumbut .1875 Bichramajcct. 

(Sd.) HASTINGS. 

„ . G. DOWDESWELL. 

„ JAS. STEWART, . 

J. ADAM, 

Ratified by I-lis E.xccIIcncy the Most Noble the Governor-Gene- , 
ral in Council, this 13th day of Marcii A. D. 1819. 

(Sd.) C. T. METCALFE. 

Secretary , , 
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lli:nAr.Kn. 

J’lirjnriR. PlVi‘. (Olijem? of lavfljtUOn, 

Cutan t'^c. 


Indrnwnl ... Knrsinhn M.nndir. Devi’s and ' 

Rama's temples. 

Kanw.in (Katiak- Sec pape 113. Garhi, Makal, KSUka 
and Nilkantli temples (Inscs. on ■ 
a pillar). Sacrificial remains- 

Katlioda ... Walls. ' • - 

Khnndigara ... Lalrshmi Nnr.iyan temple. 

Khcdii Ajipuri-ki-baori and a }>lnsjtd. 

Kod ... ... Shiva temple li.avinfjan inscription, 

Masvvada ... I,akshini Narayan temple, (Insc. 

Hindi Y. S. 1873.) 

Mu1anid])ura ... Hnniim.an in a well. 

Nagda ... ... See page 120. 

Nneziri ... ...i Kttmh. The existing inscriptions 

■not dveipburabie. 

Pntnv.nra ... Dco-narayaii'ka-dev.ara. 

Panatida ... Khed.apati temple. Pir’s dargah. 

Panchnutkhigaon. Two Vishnu temples. 

Ritodi 2 Sati Pillars. . 

Dharatn- Oharanipuri ... Sec page 112. Celebrated resorts 

puri. mentioned in Rewakhand. 

Bhuri-ghati ... JfiiKd. 

Bliavgaon ... Bhuvaneshwar Mahadeva temple 

on the Narbada ; Dutondi Bnori. 

Chandr.avat ... A curious Bjasaoi Mata temple. 

Halhnawar (Ilas' See page 1 13. Site of a sacrifice. 
tinapur,) - ‘ 

Jali.nngiriiur ... Tomb of Garib Sluih-datn. 

Kathoda ... Man-Sangatucsbwar Mahadeva 

temple. 

Khalghnt ... Sec page 114, Pjinch-paoH, Naw.'ida- 

(Akbitrpur,} ... lcj.:ilatn and ruins of a tcrr.acc. 

Khujawa ... The Sangnm (Hindu temples); cave.s 

in the Narbad.a ; Bha'wnni Mala and 
its surroundings (Insc. Sans.'V. S. 
1273 = 1216 A. D.) Someshwar, 
Mahadeva (Insc. Nagari 1009 
A.H.) 

Mahiipura ... Saktcslnvar temple. 

Nagziri Mahadeva temple. 

P.agrira ... ... Gnnap.ali Mandir. Probably Pratijan- > 

garnak ( Chauki ) mentioned ■ in 
Arjundvarmadova’s grant, 

Sala ... ... Doorway, constructed by Baz Baba- ■ 

^ du’r to carry waters of the Narbada 

to MSndu. 

.Tnrapur See page 121. Surya Kundj Jain 

temples. (Insc. S.ans. V. S. 1542 , 

1551.) 

Taw.adipur ... Kund. . . 

Kukshi ... Kukshi ... ... Sec page 115. (Insc. Hindi V. S. 

, 1775=1779 A.Dj 1718 and others. 
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Parpana. 

Place. 

ItEUAHRe. 

(Objcels of IiKorost, loEcrintions, 

Coins ic. 


Ali 

A Hindi inscription. 


Ambara 

Inscription removed from a well and 
used in a innerwall of tie village. 


Gandbaavani (Ga 
rdhdba fianixa) 

1 See page 112. 


Kotada 

See page 114. Insc. Nagari in 
Mahadeva temple. 


Lingua 

1 

See page 115. 


Loh.ari 

Insc. Nngari. 

- 

Pimpola... 

Probably mentioned in Vnkpati’s 
grant of V.S. 1031 = 974 A.D, 

Ninianpur. 

Singbiina 

See page 121. Curious nymphs in 
Harsiddhi temple. Inscriptions in 
wells. 

Nim.anpur 

See page 120. Remains of old 
temples. 


Pipn 

Vnlmika Rislii’s Ashram, Rama 
temple (Inscs. at foot of Rama). 

Mandu ... 

PoUa 

Kavadia Pahar. Old pillars. 

Mandu 

See pages 115-120. 

Katchha ... 

bifilchha ... 

See page 120. Old coins found, 
(Insc. Persian and Hindi.) 


Dilawara 

Gupteshwar, Chhatri ; Mahal ; Struc- 
tures of Dilawar Kh.an’s time. 


Kunda 

Nilkanth Mahadeva. 

. 

Kur.-idy.a 

Bridge over the Nalchha river. 


Jinipura 

Chausastlia Yogini ; M<dntal<ao (Con- 
structed by Mnnsinbn P.'iramnr.a}, 


Miyapura 

S.at Kothadi and old remains. 


Salltanpur 

Remains in Arjunvarniadeva’s time. 

Thikri ... 

TJu'kri(77n'4-rtn’A«)| 

Seepage. 121. Insc. Hindi of V, S. 
1712= 1655, removed from a well 
to the j/argaiia oflicc. 


Balkhcd .' 

Singhaji Saint’s plalfront. 

Sundarsi ... 

Sundarsi 

See poge 121. There are numerous 

1 


inscriptions here. 


A'.— /( — Almnst oTory Tillage of uny »!to can boail of old Tomailts, i)Bt as yoi 
invcilIgBtion U'.s not brouglit “ny nccbxcological pUce lo lighl. 
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ARMS OF THE JHABUA STATE. 



The arms as now borne by the State are depicted above. 

In the centre of a shield {arRcnt) is Krishna-Bansi-dhar (schfe), 
the tutelary deity of the Jhabua Chief. The Snp^orlcrs are two 
lions (proper). The crest (here shewn below the shield) is a dexter 
hand holding a sword (proper). The State MOTTO (not shewn) is 
Kesha vattshe yasya Ueshavah, “ Bravery and loyalty arc the 
glory of Keshodas' descendants,” 

iVofc. — The arms granted in 1877 were ; — 

Arms. — A paly of six or and vert; a head coupe proper between 
three spe.nr heads argent imbrued proper. Crest — a 
falcon close. Supporters — Boars proper. 

ISotto.—J/ialiii paiuta Jhabua Sampantia. " Jhabu’s death 
(is) the life of Jhabua”. 

Kate , — The motto, spear heads, and man’s heads refer to the 
conquest of the country from Jhabu Naik Labhnna, 
who held the tmet beforo Keshodas, the founder of 
the State, defeated him. 

Baimor. — The banner of the State (granted by the Emperors 
of Delhi) is red and bears the imprint of the feet 
of the Prophet, a mark borne on loyal banners at 
that time. 

GOQOalOgical Creed. — ^The genealogical creed or Gotracliar 
of the Jhabua family gives Gautam-Goira ; Yajtir- 
Veda i Nddhyandmi-ShakUa ; Bhairaoa-Nandovra ; 
Khartar-Gachhawdla ; preceptorSiHgef ; Genealogist- 
Rohid‘, bard-Dcrf/mr; Dholi or Arwmmox-Sewad ; 
Prohit -Derdsrij Gujarsor-Bias', Kedar vanshi-Barwa\ 
SUclnbaiidha Rdnicshwar-Kshclta ; Ratlicsari'Dcoi ; 
Rcligiotu — The present chief is by religion a Hiitdu 
of the Shuddha Vaishnava sect and worships Ndgiic~ 
clia Mata. 

Clan. — The Rajas of Jhabua are Rathor Rajputs of the Stirya 
Vattsh (Solar race) and Dauesara Slidhha, 



CHAPTER I. 
descriptive. 


Section 1-— Physical Aspootn. 

5s one of tlie (:u.y.-intced States in (he Bhopawar Political BUnaiion 
v.::Ari?eoi the Central Jndm .Apcncy, lyh'tr between Lai. 22‘’2S* 
nnJ 25“ M K. and Lo:nr. 74“ 20*' and 75" 19' E., in the section 


o: 


Iihov.a ar R.dih. It lias an area of 1,336 square miles. 


It i\ Irjijjjdcd 051 tJsc north by the Kusli.algarh State of the BaJ- MoiinJariei. 
I-.'.t.ana Ajr-'aci* and Saila!!.!, on the somli by Jobat, Ali Rsijpar 
;.r.d on t!ic ea-sl by Diiiiratwl Gwalior and on the west by 
thr Panels .Mah.’!. District of the Bombay Presidency. 


1 


rhn State t.'skf. its name from the chief town wliich was founded NV. 3 ie. 
■y jhabb'.s Nash of ih-, Labh.-ina caste in tlic 16th century. 


I i.r Slate lies wliolly in the mountainous region formed by the t n r n 1 
b.'.an.li of Ills Vindi-.y.as which strikes northward:, tow.ards Udaipur 
m'.i marchi with tile western liO!md.ary of tlic Malwa plateau. A 
r.u:re *.:o:i of forest d.ad ridges runs nencrally north and south 
iravcrfcd by numerous streams which flow into tlic Anas, a tributary 
of the Mihi. 


Suic fon't tr, of .t hiily forest cl.id tract contprirdne; numerous niiis, 
ranyea ri in,: to .about l.SCO ftet above sea level, and covered for 
the t,.o't j'.ari with thick jusiglc of small but valuable timber trees, 
ct.ic'.ly tc.al. and bhekwoad. 

The valley;, between (he hills .ate watered by numerous rivulets, Kirer*. 
tributaries of tlicMahi and (he Anas. 

the cNception of a ; mail area includinR the sourlheinmost Ocotogy. * 
di tricts of tisr State, that arc represented on Dr. Bbaiirord’s and 
Mr, Bo .fV, detailed |;fCIl£•iTicalm.^p^ of the N.arb.tdn recion* the greater 
p.'.rt of Jli.nbu.a h.T.rrmaintd unsurveyed. It is Known, however, from 
an c.-irly travel; c of Mr. Mcdlicotl’s that the capital and the country 
tnrromalinc it arc occupied by gneiss overlaid by Deccan Trap. 

The small area surveyed in (lie southern part of the State includes 
rocks hclonyint: to the Deccan Trap, I^nmcta (with marine Bagh beds), 
and giJcisro.'c scries, and, nlonj; the boundary bclwccn this Slate and 
Job.!!, tome pccnli.'ir jaspldious rocks of doubtful ago occur, that 
!i.v.c lieen referred cometimes to the Vindhyan and sometimes to 
tlic Bii.awar ! ericr,and ma> poitibly Ik-Iour to the cretaceous Lameta. 

The forests of this Stale are clwroclr rislically those of the Itbt.iiiy. * 
Crntr.vl Indian Highlands, the principal trees being the teak (Tcctona 
Cr.ntiih) Atii thftbl.-ickwood, nalberfiia lati/olia, but other important 
specirs like Tmnittalia tomnitosn, Uardvickitt biuatit, Otu'nuia 

" ”> j!y ilr. K. Vuiltatiurg, (7«ut>;ieal SiirT,yfl/I,irf<ii. 

* Mt'i irt 6f (I - Svrrrj/ oj Imlifl, IW'rnic* Tf. n«d A -VI. 

» By MCiit.-C'ol7fccl D, I’mio, l.M.P ,, Survev «/ Mm. 
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dalbergiodes, Amgeissus, Adina aiid Stephegync occur.' The,'! 
shrubby vegetation includes species of Zieyphts, Carissa 
PhyUauthus, Casearia, Capparis. Tamarinds, and mahua (Bassia' 
latifolia) occur occasionally as groVes near habitation. 

These differ in no way from the animals usually met with in Pen- 
insular India. Tigers arc occasionally met with, while panthers 
abound. The usual water fowl and game birds arc found in season, . 

The climate throughout most of the State is subject to greater 
extremes than are met with on the more open land of the Malwa- 
plateau. The average rmnfall is about 30 inches. 

Section n— History. 

( Genealogical Tree ). 

The present chief is a Rathor Rajput claiming descent from Bit 
Singh, fifth son of Jodha (1427-89), the founder of Jodhpur in 
Rajputana.* 

Bir Singh (1489-95) was granted Riya in fief, where he died , 
about 1495. His son Siyaji (1495-1522) was granted Bbandya in the 
Ajmer District in 1497 which he and his successors Jaswant 
Singh (1522-48) and Ram Singh (1548-67) made their headquarters. 
In 1567 Bhimanji succeeded Ram Singh. He distinguished himself 
in several of Akbar's campaigns and was granted lifty-hvo districts 
in Malwa including that of Badnawar (now in Dhar State). At this 
place which he made his headquarters, he died in 1584, and was 
cremated, his five Ranis following him to the pyre. His cenotaph 
is still to be seen at Badnmvar. Bhimanji was succeeded by bis son 
Keshodas, the founder of the State. 

KeBliotlSs, Keshodas had, in 1572, been attached to the retinue of the young 
(iSSl-1007.) prince Salim, afterwards the Emperor Jahangir. He distinguished 
himself in the campaign in Bengal ( 1584 ) and was in recognition of 
his services granted five villages in Hindustan and ten districts in 
Malwa. After the accession of Jahangir (1605-23) he was employed 
to subdue the turbulent free-booter Jhabbu Naik ^f Jh abua, Thana 
Naik of Thandla, and others who infest^ the south-wesifi'n districts of 
Malwa and especially Lalrha Na ik and C handra bhan (Rajput) of 
Dhulet who had attacked and murdered the son oT the Gujarat 
governor. Keshodas reduced these men to order and came into 
possession of their territory which included the districts of Jhabua, 
Thandla, Bhagor and Ramgarh. 

In 1607 he was invested with the insignia of royalty by the Emperor, 
but died the same year, poisoned by his eldest son and heir Karan 
Singh. Keshodas built the fortress of Nolai now generally called 
Bamagar (in Gwalior). In 1592 he gave the village of Sultdnpura 
(21'34' N., 75‘’13' E.) to his relative Bharmalji, from whom the 
present Thakurs of Ealianpura, Bori, and Jhaknaoda are descended. 


Froob. 


OlimRte & 
Balnrall. 
(Tttblos I i- 
11 ). 


Early Hl«- 
tory. 


r loA-BSjatihan (Calcutta reprint) II. SI, wUo Bays ho dhtained AVIai in 
Maln'a ; this vraB, hoForor, a Uter acquisUIen ot the family. 
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Knran Sinnh by mnrJcnnf; Itis fatfacr incurred the anger of JTumn eingh 
Jahangir and fltd from Badnawar to Knrangnrh fort in Bambhnpur. 

Upon his flight ins terrilorj' tvas delivered over to anarchy and con- 
fusion, and much of his land pxsscd into oilier hands. 


Hnia M.ah Singh, the eldest son of Karan Singh, succeeded ns n Singh, 
minor of 8 years' old. The nnardty whicli had arisen after his 


father's death continued. 


Mort of the provinces acquired by Keshodns from the Emperor 
had l»cen reired by the neighbouring chiefs and freebooters. Mali 
Singh on comingofngc went (in 1632) to Delhi, where he stayed for 
tivn years in nticnd.nncc on the Emperor Sb.ah Jnbnn, to whom ho 
made known the deplorable condition of his grand-fiithcr’s State. 

Tlic Emperor who was fully aw.-irc of the valuable services render- 
ed by Keshodas, being ptc.ascd with the courage and valour of Mnh 
Singh, .acknowledged him ns the successor of Keshodns' estate and 
rritored him his hands in 163-1. 

- Mnh Singh then returned homo and took charge of his jagir. In 
16^5 Im moved his capital from Badn.awar to Jh.abua. In 1656 
Keshati Singh, the Unja of Amjhera laid cl.iim to Dliulet ns being 
part of Amjhera. V.arir Kh.w then subah, of Mnhvn, appointed 
Muhammad Sliafit and Ahjal Kh.an Amin to settle the claim. 
Phulet w.an proved to be a part of Ramg.arh district and was given 
to Msih Singh.’ 

He alienated several disuicts for the support of junior branches 


of the family 

Kalianpiira v.illi-40 villages w.v. given toThakiir Mokaiti Singh of 
S«lt.inpura in 1652. Mokam Singh was the grcat-gaandson of Bhar- 
m-alji to whom Krsliodiis h.ad originally (1592) given Sultnnpura; 
Jhaknaoda waa given to Kuber Singh in 1661: and Nnog.amn av.as 
piven to IVithi Singh in 1665. He died .at 75 yc.ars of age in 1677 


nfler ruling 67 years. i lei i. 

M.ah Singh had two sons Kushal Singh and Raghun.atli Singh. 

Ku'-hal Singh, who succeeded to the gatUli ruled for *16 years. lie 
left two r03B AnOp Singh and Indnr Singh. Kiishal Singh nlicnatcd 
r evcrnl di''lricts to the younger branches of his family, including 
III agor to Ilia younger r^on Indar Singh ; Sar.angi to Indar Singh, 
the TIiAkiif of Bidwal (1035) ; J.amli to Kishor Singh (1695) ; 

Kard.aw.ad to Supit Singh w’itli 12 other villages (1722), and Agr.al 
with five villager, to Thiikur Udal Singh (1698.) 

Ku'h.al Singh was n weak and dissolute prince, who avns unable 
to retairi his bold on the land. Amjhera and Dhulct were avrested 
from him by the Gfasiar. of Amjhera, while the Raja of Sai ana 
inado an attempt to seize Tlhiiidln, but was successfully opposed by 
Anfip Singh, the eldest con of Kiishal Singh. 

This was a very critic.M time in the history of Jhabua nsthe 
Mar.atli:V. had begun to invade, t he country. In >7^ Ka^ntl m jMRao 
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Anup PlD^hj 
(1T23.27). 


Shco Slnf.'li 
(17S74>S). 


BMiiiilur 

Binph, 

(17S8-70). 


B.indo with a large army entered the St-itc and encamped at Slicaguh 
near Thandla. He sent demands for the payment of chmilk sad ■ 
sardcuhmuMti to the chief. Kushal, Singh refased and prepared te 
resist when Kanthaji Uandc snddcnly proceeded on his way to Hie. 
dustan without enacting the chaii//i. He died in 1723. 

Kush.tl Singh w.as succeeded by his son Anup Singh, who wasbotn 
in 1698. In 1725 Vithoji R.io Bolin, a .sSfto/) of lloik.it’s entered 
the Thfindla district and camped at Bordi, 10 miles from Thdndla.' 

The Baja of S.iil.ina accomp.anicd Vithoji R-ao Bolia. An order 
was sent to Anup Singh to pay the arrears of tdiiha due for the last 
four years amounting to Rs, 1,40,000, which were levied at the rate 
of 35,000 rupees .a year. .Anup Singh at first refused to comply, but 
at Inst, being bard pressed, was compelled to pay a lakb of rupees, 
which through the mediation of Mulcundgir Mahant of Shcogarh was 
.accepted in full satisfaction. Two ye.ars hater Anup Singh uais shot 
from a machdn by a man who is said to Im'c been instigated by , 
the Saihana Chief. 

Anup Singh's cenotaph stands at the spot where his body was 
burnt, and the tamarind tree on which the man erected his iiiachdii, 
is still pointed out at Thfindla, avith the ruin of the gallery of the - 
palace in which AnQp Singh was standing. After the death of Anfip 
Singh, the Sailnna chief obtained perscssion of Thftndl.a, but was 
ousted soon after by Ratao Singh, the Thakur of Bori and others, 
who man<agcd to collect a force. 

Anup Singh's Rant Banabai, who since her husb.and's de.alh liad 
lived at Shcogarh, g.aa'e birth to a posthumous son, Shco Singh, in 
1727. 

During his minority the Slate was managed by his mother. She 
finding herself unable to oppose the Manitkls left Sheogarh to lay 
her c.asc before the Pesliwri at Poona ontnisting her child to the care 
of Tbnkur Ratan Singh of Bori and Mahaut Mukundgir. 

Pin.allyT an arrangement was tiwde by which the miinagement of 
the State was entrusted to Holkar during tho Chiers minority. This 
arrangement was completed in 1732, and by it Hollcar after deduct-, 
ing the amount of tanka due and the cost of management was to 
pay the balance to the Rani. Mndlior.ao was appointed by Holkar 
to manage the State in consultation with R.ani B.'in.nbai. 

After tlie dcalli of Rani Banabai in 1747, Shco Singh ruled for 
10 years. In 1757, he granted Shcogarh to Mahant Mukundgir, in 
recognition of his services. 

Sheo Singh died without issue in 1758 and was succeeded by 
Bahadur Singli, the son of Indar Singh, of Bhagor. 

In 1762, Bahadur Singli made an agreement ns regards tho 
Petl.awad and Thandbi districts through Visiiji Pant Kamiivhddr 
(Kaiuasddr) of Holkar and Dewnji Tilokchand Kothfiri, The 
terms of the cng.agcmcnt were as follows ; — 
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twehe to four annas in the rupee. 

Rs^H^n^n 'f*" "P™ ‘ke Umraos, amountinff to 

shri/f Jr f ■'“"B vassals of the Jhabua Darbar, 

should pay the chauth to the State in recoffnition of suzerain 
power. 


entrust the management of the State to 
Bahadur Singh on payment of Rs. 35,000 yearly in consideration of 
the services rendered by Holkar to this State, and Ks, 5,000 as 
aaministration expenses. 

After the engagement had been made, Bahadur Singh remainsd 
•atTh.TndIa till 1763 when he remowd his head quarters to Jhabua. 

In 1766, he constructed the large tank in Jhabua called the Bahadur 
S,igar, The present palace was also built at this time, and repairs 
made to the walls of the town, 

Bhim Singh, son of Bahadur Singh succeeded his father in 1770, Bi,im singh 
and ruled for 59 years dying in 1829, He had four sons, Partab 
Singh,' hloti Singh, Salim Singh and Gulab Singh | ail except 
the third died cliMess. He had also two illegitimate sons, Sawai 
Singh and Lachhman Singh to whom he gave Machhlia in jagir, 

Bhim Singh, distracted by the demands and harassed by the . 
oppressive measures of Holkar’s officials, finally looted Petlawad and 
burnt Ilolkar’s residence at Tluandla. Several letters in the Indore 
State old records refer to Bhim Singh's conduct. Two letters 
written to Ahalya Bai by Balwant Rao Mnhadev, apparently Hol- 
kar's katnasdSr, dated in Fasti 1200 ( 1792. A. D. ) complain of 
ravages by Jlmbua Bhils instig.-itcd by Bhim Singh and also, of his 
harbouring Sardiir Singh of Sarddrpur and other dacoits. The 
writer states that the disturbed condition of the country necessi- 
tates the maintenance of a force of 700 foot and 150 horse, -which 
should not bo required. In 1805 Jaswant Rao Holkar on his return 
to Central India demanded arrears of revenue for this district. 

Raja Bhfm Singh sent evasive replies, and raised the Bhils. Holkar 
retaliated by sending a force under Ealcband Mehasri and after a 
struggle of 6 months Bhim Singh was obliged to submit, pay a 
large sum of money and surrender the management of Thandla and 
Petlawad to Holkar. As security for the payment of the balance 
Balchand took Bhim Singh’s two sons Moti Singh and Sawai Singh 
as hostages, and kept them at Thandla for a year until the -whole 
amount was paid off. In 1785 Malet on his way north passed 
through Jhabua. The Chief sent men to receive him on theborders 
and offered every civility. He describes Bhim Singh as a yonng 
man of about 25 of some character. He also notes the employment 
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of nscreenary foretRO troops over r.-hom Uie Chief biJ but liltio 
control,* 


In Ihe inid*:*, of ihe»« dintiirKinfcs Rarl«l» finsh, the eWci! res, 
requcMctl 1)5% f,-\thi*r to ftrnnt him a suitable jiisir for thj niaiateO' 
nnce of hiin-clf nnd his fatnsly. Winn this tc^juett v.’ia no: 
neerded to, r.inab Sinch wised the Standard of revolt and heiss 
joined by th*- Uinracn, IcotnlThfindla, Hambleipur, jhabaaraad llaan* 
pv.r. In IB19, in conrerjnence of the dKtu»l>H! state of the country 
a»«l tli« imbecility of Jtniii Ilhis)) KtnRh, Sir John Malcolm %\rote to 
lerth father and rrm uistincthcm to rctlle their lUfSrrences, rioally, 
in 1S21 Captain rrin^^le t\as sent to effect a settlement. By this 
(-etilement Bhim SioKh %vas obiiped to nMir,aie in favour of Barleb 
Simth rnlaititnu 3 Inhtlat and the village of KanLivead as his 
petTonal ejtate*. 

4 dsiitjliter of Blum SinchV married Go'.'nrdbamJa.s, the tnrhu* 
tent son of 7f:ili.*ii Sinch of Kotnh. It n-ns nhllr lisinf,* at Jlu'hta 
that he raised n res-oli at Kofnb, ndiich proved nl»atli%-e, bowever.’ 
Bhini Sinch died at Jhnhua in 1839. 

Tlie fellowine /lilies were Ris'en by Bhim SinRii to his rcLstivrs 


ttstf.sj.t 

Blsieti 

(IS3'J.til) 


and otherr : — 

In ISJ'I he Rave Umarlfot to Gopjil SinRhof Koil ( Bhar) ; in 
IS26 JChawasa to Moil Stnph, his second ron > .and in ISlh Kcsar> 
pura was Riven to Jaswant SitiRb. 

PartAb Sinj;h ruled for three years, dyinp in 1832. As he left no 
male issue hoadoptnl B.atan SinRb, the son of his yoncRcr brother, 
' Salim Sinph, who succccilcd as a minor, Durinj; his minority the 
State was manuRed by Ibo dowager Unni Kanavat ji under the super- 
intendence of Captain Borthwicl:. Captain Borthwiek ntRotialed 
tbe lease of the Tliandln and Pctlawad districts from Holkar on the 
Iwsia of the old aRrcement for an annual payment of I?s. 35,0i>9 
for a period of 6 yeans (1S36 to 1842). In lS-10 on the second day 
of the Pastilira ceremony while Bnja Ralnn Sinph was ridinp on an 
elephant in the Nilkanfh procession along the Kanks of Ujc 
B.aliadttr Ssigar tank ho was .struck by lightninR and killed. 


RItcIi, Gopal SinRh, the posthumous son of Bntnn SinRh, bora 4 months 
(ibto-is.) jjjj. of his father succceilcU him. During his minority 

his grandmother acted as regent. 

In 164) distiirlmnccs arose in the Tliandln district and the Political 
Agent At Mnndicsinrnr was obliged to bring up a small military 
force to piinisli tlic rebels. 

Gopal Singh, though only 1 7 years of ago during the Mutiny, 
rendered good scri’lcc in assisting tlio fugltivos from Bhop.awar. 

In July) the Amjhcnt chief hearing of the Indore outbreak, revolted. 
Lieu tenan t Ilutcbinson, Bbil Agent in Dboi>awar, had a detncliment 

1 Sflicdd'^ fapm In the Thntny SKrlteriat, Vol, I, ( MatAlliS ik'riM), 491. 

• Appeeitt'i A. 

• Kijitthan (0«lout(!iivpriat),II,Ct4. 
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of 200 Bhils of the Malwa Bhil Corps with him, and he and Dr. 
Chisholm, the Agency Surgeon, determined to remain in the station, 
but on receiving news that the Vilayatis of Dhar were approaching, 
the Bhils all fled except 30 men. The Europeans were then 
obliged to retire. Lieut. Hutchinson, Dr. Chisholm, two ladies and 
five children left for Jhabua disgmsed as Parsis. On arriving 
at PSra village they sent a message to the Chief who at once 
supplied an escort. The fugitives reached Jhabua on July 5th. The 
young Raja and his mother did every thing in their power to assist 
the fugitives, in spite of demands for their surrender made by the 
local Arab faction. Finally, Holkar sent an escort from Indore and 
the Europeans left for Mhow on July 12th.* In a kharita, Lord 
Canning, the Viceroy and Governor-General, acknowledged the good 
services rendered by the Chief, which would always be gratefully 
remembered by the Government of India. 

In consideration of these services the Darbar's contribution to the 
Malwa Bhil Corps was reduced from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 1,500, and on 
February 9th, 1878, he ^vas invested with a khilal of the value of 
Rs. 12,500 by Sir Henry Daly, Agent to the Governor- General. 

Gap.il Singh was given full powers of administration in 1859. 
In the year 1863 he abolished all duties on cotton within his State. 

In 1864 the Chief agreed to cede in full sovereignty such lands as 
might be required for a railway through his State ; and in 1891 
specially ceded land for the Godhra-Ratlam-Nagda-Ujjain branch of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

In 1865, the Chief permitted a man who was in prison on a charge 
of theft to be mutilated, and was fined Rs. 10,000 by Government 
and made to settle a pension of Rs. 15 per month on the man, while 
his salute was discontinued for one year. Up to 1871 the joint juris- 
diction of the Jhabua and Holkar Darbars over TbandIa, and Petla- 
wad continued. As this caused frequent and vexatious disputes, an 
exchange of villages was effected in 1871, by which Petlawad 
remained with Indore State and Thandla with Jhabua. The Jhabua 
Darbar pays Rs. 8,572 (Salim Shahi) to Indore in adjustment. 

In 1887 in commemoration of the Jubilee of Her Imperial 
Majesty the late Queen-Empress, the Rajd abolished transit duties 
on all goods passing through his State. 

Shortly before his death in 1893 Gopal Singh adopted Udai Singh, 
the second son of Raghunath Singh of Khawasa, with the sanction 
of the Government of India. 

Udai Singh, the present Chief, who was born on the 6th May, 
1875, succeeded on the 22nd January, 1895. He is the 12th in 
descent from Kesbodas, the founder of the State. 

The Chief was invested with full powers of administration in 1898. 
The severity of t he famine of 1899-1900 forced the State to borrow 

» liottora to the ''Times" by Dr. Ohisholm, Bept. 3 ; and Lt, Hutohlnson, 
Bept. 10,1857. 


Ddai Bingb, 
C1895— 
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one l.ikli of rupees, through the Brtlisft Government, from Mnlwrjija 
Sindhm, and tlircc hundred and sevciity.scven tliousand from ibc 
Britisli Governniont, to enable it to carry on the administration. 

TttlDfi. The Jliahua Cliief bc.ars the titles of Ilis Highness and Rajii and 
enjoys a salute of 1 1 guns. 

principal families in the Jliabiia Stale known as the 
They arc descendants of members of the Chiefs own 
family. By engagements cflcctcd in ISIS through the mediation of 
Sir John Malcolm, the Umrnos p.ay Ks. 13,000 (Sulitii Shah'i) as 
iiiiika to Holkar, and Rs. 5,380 British coin as iaitha-bhcl-chautkan 
to the Jh.abua Darb.ar. These families are described below: — 
KlintvSsa. In 1826 A.D., Bbim Singh g,avc Khawnsa to Moti Singh, his 
second son, in jaiiir. Aloti Singh died in 1859 A.D., without leaving 
any male issue. After his death the present Unirao Rnghun.atb 
Singh, the son of Bhopat Singh of T.alaoli, succeeded Moti Singh. 
Raghunfith Singh has three sans, Himmat Singh, the heir to Khawasa> 
Udai Singli, the present ruling Chief of Jhfibua, who w.as adopted by 
the late R.ajii Gop.^ Singh, and Kesar Singh. The annual inccnicof 
the estate is Rs. 10,000- The Uir.rao pays the Darb.orRs- 1,600-12-9 
British coin ns faiika-bhcl-cJiaulhan annually. 

Ttlaoll. In 1887 A.D. Raja Gop.al Singh of Jlrnbua granted Tnlaoli to 
Nahar Singh in jagir on condition of receiving from the Th-akuran 
annual iaiiko of Rs. 360 British coin. Nahar Singh was the nearest 
relation of the Jhabua Chief. Mis ancestors formerly enjoyed 
Parwet in jaelr, but tbis was absorbed into the State and Tataoli 
granted on le-ase in 1843 and afterwards in jagir in 1887. Nahar 
Singh died in 1902 A.D. and was succeeded by his grandson 
Bahadur Singh. Bahadur Singh being a minor, the estate is under 
the superintendence of the Darb.ar. The annual income of the 
estate is Rs. 1,000 of whidr the Darbiir receive Rs. 300 as ianha- 
hhct’chauthau, 

Kauganm. In 1665 A.D. Rajd Mah Singh of Jliabua granted Naug.ima in 
jagtr to Pirtbi Singh, a descendant of Kishnndns, the younger brother 
of Raja Keshodns of Jhabua. The present Th.olmr of Naugiima is 
Kishor Singh, who iS 13 years old, the estate being under the 
supciintcndcncc of the Darbar. The annual income of the ihakurat 
is Rs, 1,500, the Darbar receiving Rs. 140-6-4 Britisli coin as iSnlsa- 
bhct-chauthan annually.. 

Coilll, Kodli vras given in Jdgir to the descendants of Tcj Singii, the 

second son of^ Bir Singli, Tbnkur Mcbt.ab Singh of Kodli, 
died childless, and the question of succession is still under the 
consideration of the Darbar. The annual income of the estate is 
Rs. 501, a payment of Rs. 129-6-4 being made annually to the 
Darbar os tanka-bhct-chauthaH, The whole Income is at present 
assigned to the widow of the late Thakur for her maintenance. 

Snllunputn, Kalidnpura was granted by Raja Mah Singh of Jhabua in 1652, 
to Molnun Singh, the great grandson of Bharmalji in jagir, Tlidkur 
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Raeliunaih Singh of Kalifinpura was the eleventh in descent from 
Moham Singh. He died in 1902 and left a minor son Kuber Singh 
as his successor. At present the ihakvraf is under the supervision 
of the Darbar. The annual income of the estate is Rs. 4,000 ; it 
pays the Darbar Rs, 1,120-12-9 British coin annually as tauha-bhet- 
cha’ithau. 

Antarvelia was also granted to the descendants of Tej Singh, Antarvelia- 
the second son of Bir Singh. The present Thakur •Rhim 
Singh is sixteen years old. There is a junior branch of the Antar- 
velia family which holds the Udaipuria thahiral. The anunal 
income of the estate is Rs. 1,000*; it pays Darbar Rs. 227-9-6, 

British coin, as timka-bhct-clmuihmi. 

The Barwet ihaknraf like Raipuria was founded in the tim p of Banret. 
R.aja Kushal Singh. The present Thakur Bakhlawar Singh is the 
seventh in descent from Mokam Singh, and is younger brother to the 
late Thakur Daulat Singh of Barwet who was appointed as fiis 
successor by the Darbar in 1891. Junior branches of the family 
hold Bficlihikhera, and Dabri. The annual income of Barwet is 
Rs. 3,000, the ianha-bhei-chauihan paid to the Darbar being 
Rs. 1,330-4-0, British coiir. 

The ntahtrai of Raipuria was founded in 1715 A.D. The pre- Ealpuria.* 
sent Thakur Chatur Singh is the seventh in descent from the first. 

Thakur. The late Thakur Balwant Singh, having died childless 
Cliatur Singli, the younger son of the Thakur of Gehcndi, was 
appointed .as his successor by the Darbar in 1899. The annual 
income of the ihahuriii is Rs. 6,000 ; it p.ays the Darbar annually 
Ks. 1,013-12-9 british coin as taitha-bhet-chauthati. 

Baodi was granted by Raja Kushal Singh to Raghunath Singh. Baodi. 
The present Tli.akur Basant Singh is the sLvth in descent from 
Raghunath Singh. He succeeded bis father N.ihar Singh in 1890. 

TIic annual income of this estate is Rs. 1,000 ; it pays the Darbar 
Rs, 210-6-4 British coin, annually as ianha-bhcf-chatifhdn. 

Gchendi was granted by R.dj.a Kushal Singh to Nawal Gihondi. 
Singh, one of the younger branches of the family, in jdgtr. The 
present Thakur Jorawar Singh succeeded Iris father N.athu Singh 
in 1896. The annual income of the thahirdf, is Rs. 850, and the 
amount of the idiiha-bhel-chauthan paid to the Darbar is 
Rs. 148-9-7, British coin. 

In 1824 R<aja Bhim Singh granted Umarkot to Gopal Singh, of Umarkot. 
Kod (Dinar), one of the descendants of Fateh Singh. The present 
Thakur is Mod Singh, who succeeded bis father in 1901 A. D. The 
annual income of the estate is, Rs. 4,000, fdnka-bhct-cliattihdii 
being Rs. 1,307-10-5 British coin. 

Borfiy-ata was granted by Raja Kushal Singh in jagtr to Baklil.a- Bortyata. 
war Singh, who belonged to one of the younger branches of the 
family. The Late Thfdair Ranjit Singh died in 1903 leaving 
an infant son named Sajjaa Singh, The estate is under the 
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Karwar- 


Qhogil. 


JnmH. 


Jliolcnaoda. 


superintendence of the Darbar. The income of the estate is 

Rs. 1,800, the tatika-bhet-dtaulhan paid annually by the ihakumt 
being Rs. 302-9-7, British coin. 

In 1685 A. D. Raja Kushal Singh gaVe Sarangi to Indar Singh of 
Bidwal in jagtr. The present Thakur is Jorawar Singh. The , 
annual income of the estate is Rs. 6,000 ; faiiha-bhet-chauthan, 
amounting to Rs. 920-14-5 British coin, is paid annually to the 
Darbar. 

In 1722 A.D. Karwar was granted in jirgif by Raja Kushal Singh 
to Shujat Singh, one of the descendants of a younger branch of the 
Jodhpur family. The present Thakur Nahar Singh, was adopted 
as successor to the late Thakur Partab Singh. He has two sons, 
viz., Jaswant Singh and Raghunatb, Singh, aged 11 and 10, 
respectively. Junior branches of tho family hold Gangakhori 
and Mor. The annual income of the estate is Rs. 6,500, 
the annual iatika-bhet-chauthan paid to the Darbar being 
Rs. 1,215-6-4 British coin. 

f 

Ghugri was given in jdgir to Gaj SiUgh, the ancestor of Bhairon 
Singh, the present Thakur, in the time of Raja Kushal Singh, The 
Thakurs of Karwar and Ghugri are of the same family. The 
annual income of the estate is Rs. 1»700, and the iauha-hhet- 
chauihan, Rs, 133-6-4 British coin. 

In 1695 A.D. Raja Kushal Singh gave Jamli to Kishor Singh 
of the Jodhpur family. The present Thakur Amur Singh is the tenth 
in descent. He has two sons, viz., Mor Singh and Nahar Singh 
This ihakurat has two Junior branches, Salunia and Wekalda. 
Bhabbut Singh is at present Thakur of Salunia and Kodar Singh of 
Wekalda; their annual incomes are Rs. 700 and Rs. 1,600, respec- 
tively. The annual income of Jamli is Ks. 6,201, it pays to the 
Darbar Rs. 1,138 British coin, as tau7(a~b7iet-chautJian. 

The Thakurs of Jhaknaoda are descendants of the Bharmal 
family. Raja Mah Singh granted this jaglr to Kuber Singh in 
1661 A.D. The present Thakur Kishor Singh of Jhaknaoda is the 
eighth in descent and" is the eldest son of Jawan Singh, the 
late Thakur, In 1883 A. D. Jawafl Singh, acting for the 
Darb^, rendered good assistance in apprehending the rebellious 
Bhilala Chhitu Patel, of Ali-Rajpur, in recognition of which he re- 
ceived the title of Rai Bahadur from the Government of India in 
1890. He was appointed by the Governihcnt as Superintendent of the 
Ali-Rajpur State during the minority of the chief. He died in 1893 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Kishor Singh, the present 
Th^ur. Two younger brothers of Kishor Singh, Berisal and Chain 
Singh received Semlia in joint jagtr in 1890. Junior branches 
of Jhaknaoda are Mohan Kot and Tarkheri. The present Thakur 
of Jhaknaoda has three sons, Ranjit Singh, Man Singh and Bharat 
Singh. The annual income of the estate is Rs. 12,000, The 
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ainoiinl of Itmhn-bhcl'chauthiiit paid annually (o the Darbar is 
R'. 2,81S-6-4 British coin. 

Tlvj Thfikurs of Bori arc R.ithors of the Bharinal family, being Bo.-i. 
descendants of Kliut Singh, the third son of Bir Singh- 
KethoJar, the founder of Jhabua, granted Sultanpura in the 
.'Vmjhcr.x district, in/d^jir to Bliarmalji. The descendants of Bhiir- 
jTialji lo'-t tiicir jiijiir. In 1698 A.D. Rhja ICusIial Singh gave 
Acral to L’dai Singh, and after the death of Udai Singh his son 
Katan Singli received Bori in jdfiir from Raja Shco Singh 
in 1755 A.D. in recognition of good service rendered to the Darbar. 

1 he present Thalair of Bori Sawai Singh, the son of Ratnn Singh, 
is a minor xvho sacreeded his father in 1904. The estate is under 
the inannvement of the DarK-ir during the minority. The .animal 
income of the is lls. 16,000, the .amount oi h'nika-bhcl- 
c/w.'!<.*/i.»rj paid to the D.irhar being Rs. l,07S-G-4 British coi i. 

Section in,— Population- 

Population v.-.a-,: f5S/, 92,933; ;S9/, 1,19,787; fOOf, 80,889 Ennmcr.v 
pcr-ijn*. ; nnlc .. 40,5 18, females, 40,341. 


Till' ilensity is 60 persons per s<]iiarc mile, a dccreaseof 32 per cent. Density .md 
rince !•'' '1. This l.irge decrease is easily accounted for by the severe ' '‘doi*®"- 
lo ’■cs incurred by the Bin! pepulation in the famine of IS99-1900. 


There are 646 village'; and 158 Uhdparas or Bhil settlements in Towns nnd 
the State, with 17,391 occupied houses. vitinscs. 


These have been recorded since 1903-01. The average r.atcs per Vitnl Butts- 
thousand are for Inrlhs 33 nnd for deaths 22. v^ifvi!)'* 

Classified by religions, Hindus, numbered 18,1 56 or 22 per cent ; noliuiuns. 
f.ains, 2,037 ; Musalnuins, 2,139 ; Christians, 76 ; Piirsis j ; Animists, 

5.3,428. The last wlio arc mainly Bbils, form 7- percent, of the total 
popiiliiiou. The iinusu.illy large Christian popul.ition is due to the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mi-^sion .station .it Thaiidla. 

The rr-N returns give 995 fcm.iles to 1 ,000 males nnd those for gomnd Cirll 
civil condition 99 \vivc.s to 100 husbands. ComUtu.i. 


The prcwiiling diale'^ts arc Bhdi .and Rathvi. Of the populatlin Lnaganges 
2, 277 or 3 per cent, arc literate. l-itcr- 

Tlic cliief irilics and castes are, Bhils, 29,200 or 36 per cent.; ciistc< nnd 
Bhilfdas, 14,456 or IS per cent.; Patlias, 8,700 or 10 per cent.; and Tribes. 
Rajliuls, 7,000 or 3 per cent. 

Of the total population 49,619 or 61 per cent, arc supported by Occnpnttons. 
agriculture, 7,123 or 8 per cent, by general labour, 2,848 or 3 per- 
cent. by grass nnd wood cutting, while 1,904 or 2 per cent, deal in 
grains. 

The population being mainly Bhil many of tlieir customs differ from Somt Clm- 
tbose of mote civilised communiticr.. It is not possible to deal with 
tbs'.v in a single paragraph. It may be noted, however, that Hindu 
influence is gradually malting these peculiar customs to disaiipc.ar. 

The tr.act in which the Stale lies is -an unhealthy one, m.alarinl ruWI^ 
fever being very prevalent every year after the rainy season closes. * 
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ECONOMIC. 

(Tables VII.— XV, XXVIII and XXX.) 

Seotion I.— Agriculture. 

(fables VII to X.) 

GoncMl con- Generally speaking the soil is of only moderate fertility, though , 
Sitions. patches of rich land are met with in the valleys. 

oE The cultivators recognize many classes of soil of whicli the most 
important are chikiii kali, a clayey black soil (cotton soil) ; chikui 
kali kanishta, a black soil, mixed with stones ; bhtiri, a grey soil ; 
bhatori, bardi, and Idl, red coloured stony soils. 

As far as possible, bardi and Idl are sown first as they do not 
retain moisture as long as kali and bhuri. 

Areo^ The area under cultivation has diminished by 25 per cent, owing 

(X.ib1o IX).’ recent bad years, and a diminished proportion of rain, 

liannio. Manuring is confined to fields situated in and close to’ large 

villages, and mainly to poppy crops. The manure consists usually 
of village sweepings and cattle dung. 

Implemcots. No new implements have been introduced. The most important 
- of those used are the hal or plough, the bakkhar or harrow, the 
tiora or weeding plough, ndi or seed tube, and the instrument used 
in extracting poppy juice known as the charpala or scarifier. 

Crops. The principal food crops are at the kharif, maize {Zea^ mays) 

jotodr (.Sorghum vnlgare), iirad (Phaseolus radiatus), mhng 
(Pliascolus mtingo), iuar (Cajanm indicus), bdjra (Peitcillaria 
spicata), kodra (Paspalum scrob’iculafuin), sdmli (Patiiciiin frumeii- 
taccum),. wari (Panicum miliacewit), kultha [Dolichos bifloms), 
batil (Setaria glauca), and rice [Oryza saliva ) ; at the rabi, wheat 
(Trilictim acsiivim), gram (Cicer arielittum) and barley {Hordeiim 
vulgare), predominate. 

hlaize is used throughout the year by rich and poor and wheat and 
rice by the rich. The pulses tfiar, urad, mfuig, mashr (Ervim 
Jens) and chaolct (Dolichos senensis) are the chief subsidiary food 
crops. The hilly tribes such as Bhils, Bhilalas, and Fatlias live 
mainly on inferior kinds of grain such as kodra, sdmli, wari, gujfcii. 
etc. They eat maize to a very small extent considering it a luxury. 

Oil.scc<1s. Tilli (Sesatniim indicum), rdmtilli (Guisolia oleifera), and arandi 
(Rich us cotnminus) are the principal oil -seeds grown in tlie State. 

Fibres. Xhc chief fibre plants grown in the State are cotton (Gossypium 

indicum), and san (Crotolaria juncia), the former being cultivated 
to a small extent. , 

Cpicce. Xhe ordinary spices grown are ajwan (Lingusiicum ajovan), 

chillis and ginger but only in small quantities. 


Staple food 
grains. 
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Poppy is grown in parts of the State, and the crude opium roppy. 
exported to manufacturing centres. 


The quantity of seed required per acre is: — 


Grain. 

Wheat 

Gram 

Poppy 

Barley 

Tuar 

Chaola 

Kulthia 

Kodra 

Malika 


Seers, 

16 to 40 
8 to 48 
lb to 8 
32 

4 to 20 
2 to 16 
14 to 16 
2 to 24 
8 to 24 


Grain. 

Jowar 

Urad 

Rice 

Tim 

Ramtil 

Cotton 

Mung 

Samli 


Seers. 

... 4 to 24 
... 8 to 32 
... 41 to 32 
...1-iv to 9A 
... 2 to 16 

... 8 to 32 
... 8 to 16 
... 2 to 8 


Seed 

tequiied. 


During the famine of 1899-1900 maize was imported from Cawn- New Turietica 
pore and from America. The plants grew well but did not bear any 
grain while wheat, gram and maize, brought from Malwa grew well 
and produced good crops. 


Irrigation is mainly confined to poppy, sugarcane and vege- Irrigation, 
tables, but is also employed to a very small extent with wheat. 

The water supply in ordinary years is sufficient for irrigation except 
in the liills where irrigation is seldom possible. 

The principal sources of water are wells and streams. The usual Bonreos o£ 
water lifts used are the charas and rahat (Persian wheel). irrigation. 


The expense of digging a well varies, the average cost being Cost of woUb 
Rs. 200 for a kachcha well and Rs. 600 to 1,000 for a i>akka 
(masonry) well. 

The area assessed as irrigable is at present 2,364 acres. Area irrigat- 

ed. * 

There are no special breeds of cattle, in the State, but most Cattle (Table 
villagers rear cows, bufialoes and goats. 

The average cost of each kind of animal is: — 


Rs. Rs. 

Ox ■ 40 Horse 25 

Cow ••. ... IS Goat ... ... 3 

She-buffalo ... 50 Sheep 3 

The principal diseases that affect the cattle are given below: — 
cJtccItak or covr-pox; kh a rat, moulh and foot disease; chilli, s.n 
affection of the lungs. Badla or uparki bimari, breathing becomes 
stertorous and moisture collects on the nose and foam drops from 
the mouth. In almost all cases firing is first resorted to, internal 
remedies being given as stimulants. 

The Bhils, Bhilalas and Patlias are the principal agriculturists. 

They are not, as a rule very hardworking cultivators and possess 
small holdings. Nearly 61 per cent, of the population are engaged 
in cultivation. 

There is ample land for grazing and no difficulty in feeding rattle “• 

is ordinarily experienced in any part of the State. During the 
famine of 1899-1900, however, many animals died. 
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Fnlrs. 

Tekkavi. 


Wngoa. 

FrI ces. 

Oontrol, 


EcTBirae. 


The chief fairs in the State are those held at ICakrej, Pan* 
Singeshwar and Raipuria, which are all of religious character. ' 

Advances are made by the State to cultivators in the shape « 
takkavi in years of famine and scarcity mthout interest; in ordlmu; 
years interest is charged on these advances. 

Takkavi in the shape of bullock-to^itdvt was freely given in tb 
last famine, the bullocks bought being considered State property.- 

Seotion.II^Wages and Prices. 

(Tables XIII and XIV.) 

No very noticeable changes have taken place in cash wages, 
These differ somewhat in different parts of the State, but have 
remained practically stationary since 1880. Labourers are paid in 
kind for agricultural operations. Village artisans such as the black- 
smith and carpenter receive yearly shares of the village crops and 
in return repair agricultural implements. All State servants are 
paid in cash. ' 

The prices of food grains had in the case of maize, jowSr and 
inferior grains recovered its normal position in 1903 after the rise in 
1900 due to the famine in that year. TSar and uit'mg have not 
recovered their position. 

Section III— Poresta. 

No Forest Reserves existed in the State till the end of 1903, when 
a Forest Officer was appointed. All the forest is khaha. 

Before the present system was introduced no check was put on 
the collection of timber and forest produce, but the Bhils who 
sold such produce were charged dues on all they sold. Cultivators 
are now required to obtain passes, signed by a forest official to cut 
•wood even for agricultural purposes. 

Three Rangers have been appointed, who supervise the work 
of the forest guards. The Rangers are subordinate to the 
Forest Officer. 

The cultivators are allowed to cut timber for their agricultural 
implements and huts, on passes, free of any tax. They pay 8 annas 
annually per plough for gr^ing in forest land and any person may 
remove fuel or fodder to the amount of one sirbhari or headrioad, 
free of duty. 

The export of fuel, fodder or timber, is strictly prohibited 
except under special permission from the Darbar. Other jungle 
products such as bark or fruit of any tree used for medicinal 
purposes &c. can be exported on payment of certain dues. 

The revenue in 1905-06 amounted to Rs. 8.500 per annum, 
expenditure being about Rs. 3,C00. Tlie trees given in the table 
below arc found in the State in the jungles as well as near villages. 
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WrnncnJar Xnmc, ' 

1 

noInniciiIKaini!whGicknotrn.| Uses. 

Am 

^ , , 1 

jdrrtfiflt/ofvi indica 

Fruit eaten, timber used 
in building. 

Amla, Aonh 

PhyUanthus emblica... 

Fruit eaten, used medicin- 
ally, and for fuel. 

Babfil 

Acacia afabica 

Timber in agricultural im- 
plements and buildings, 
leaves in tanning leather. 

Bahcni 

Terminalia hderica ... 

Fruit in medicine and 
dyeing. 

■Bamboo 

Dcndrocahnus strictua. 

In building and making 
baskets, &c. 

Bar 

1 

Ficua bcitaalcitsia 

Tree worshipped, leaves ns 
fodder. 

Bill, Bel 

Acjiic titattitclos 

Leaves oITcrcd to god 
Shiv, fruit and leaves 
used medicinally. 

Biya 

Pteraearjiiia matau- 
piittii. 

Wood for implements, 
drums, and in buildings. 

Bor 

Zizyphua jujubtt ... 

Fruit eaten, timber in 
building and agricultural 
implements. 

Charoli 

Hucliaitaitia ialifolia. 

Fruit eaten. 

Bhaman 

Greivia lilioc/oUa 

Timber in making carriage 
shafts, &c. 

Dliawada 

AtwgcUatis latt/olia . ... 

Wood for fuel. 

GOIar 

Ficus glomcrala ... 

Tree worshipped, and used 
medicinally, fruit eaten. 

llaldQ ' 

Adina cordi/olia 

Timber for buildings. 

Imli 

Tawariiidus indica ... 

Fruit eaten, timber in 
buildings. 

Ji'imbu, Jfimun... 

liiiRcnia jambolam ... 

Fruit eaten timber ns fuel. 

Kakan'a 

••• 

Wood for agricultural im- 
plements and roofing. 

Kalam, Kadam 

Auiboccplialus cadaiir 
ba. 

Flowers offered at shrines. 

Kanagi 

Myrislica malabarica... 

Agricultural implements. 

Kart 

Capparis aphylla 

1 Wood for implements. 

Karonili 

Cariasa carandus 

Fruit eaten. 

Karpatia 

••• 

Roofing and fuel. 

Koran 

1 ••• ••• 

Wood for roofing. 

Kbair 

Acacia calechu 

Wood for posts, catechu 
prepared from chips of 
its hcartwood, tanning 
leather. 

Khajuri 

Phoenix sylvesiris ... 

Fruit eaten, wood as 
beams, leaves for brooms. 

Kbnicra, Palas... 

Biilea /rondasa 

Loaves for plates, flowers 
for dyeing, wood for fuel. 

Khcjra 

Prosopis spicigera 

Tree worshipped on Dus- 
ahrd day. 

Lunivbcra 


Wood for fuel. 
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Vernnoulnr Kainc< 

. BotapicalKfimewhcrckno^ri 

Mahua 

Bassia latijolia 

* 

Mokha... 

Scltrebera svoietenioi- 
des. 

Moyani 

Odina wodier ... 

Nim ... 

Rlelia iiidica ... 

Phephar 

••• ••• 

Pipal 

1 

F icus religiosa 

Royan 

Soymida febrijuga 

Sadad ... 

Sag 

Termiitalia tomeatqsct. 
Tectoua grattdis 

Salar 

Semal 

Boswellia ihttrefera ... 
Bombax tnalabarictitii. 

Shisham 

Timru 

Falhergia sissu 
^iospyfvs mcJanoxylon 

Tinach i 

Ougeinia dalbcrgioides} 


Errs. 


Flowers enten, used in 
distilling country liquor, 
seeds in oil, and timber 
'in building and agricul- 
tural implements, leaves 
for -plates. 

Food for poor during 
famine, wood for agricul- 
tural implements. 

Bhils’ food during famine,'; 

roofing and fuel. i , 
Timber in - buildings, oil 
from seeds; very useful ' 
medicinally. 

Wood for fuel, fruit for 
bird. 1 

Tree ■ worshipped, fruit 
eaten, leaves as fodder, 
lac cultivated on the tree. 
Vood used in beams, raf- 
ters, &c., bark in medicine, 
'imber in building and fuel. 
Finiber in buildings and 
furniture, leaves .and 
seeds as drugs. ' ' ■ 


Silk of pods 
cushions. 


to stuff , 


^ruit eaten, leaves for 
plates, wood for fuel. 


Manganese 


Section IV — Mines and Minerals. 

( ■fable XII ). 

was first found in the State in 1902. 


The mines 


whence this is extracted are situated at Kajli Dungri in the RambhS- 
pur pargafia, at a distance of about three miles from the hleghnap'ar 
railway station, hicssrs. Kiddle, "Reeve and Co., of Bombay, the 
contractors, who work the mines, have recently built a tramway 
line from Meghnagar to the mines. 

The labourers^ employed are mostly Bhils of the neighbourhood, 
but the population being sparse, efforts are being made to attract 
labour from the Ratlam State and Dohad District, but without much 
success. So far the number attending has ranged from 1,500 to 
2,000. A few men have been imported from the neighbourhood of 
Kimach and this system will probably be more largely followed 
owing to the unreliableness of the Bhils. 

The daily pay per man is at present two annas nine pies, of a 
woman one anna and ten pies as against the former rates of 2 annas 
and one anna, respectively. 
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Src?srs, Kicld/c Reeve & Company pay a royalty of annas four per 
ton of ore exported. 

Section V— Arts and Manofootares- 
(TabJo XI). 

Crude, opium produced locally Is sent to Ratlam, vitt Thandia, Ottmui 
IlnnumfinRarh or Jlinbua. At tlicsc three places, the State levies 
duties before it is allorvcd to be c.xportcd. 

The only other Industries arc the manufacture of rough country Hsmi 
cloth and blanhcls, ininstriea, 

A cotton ginning factory has been set up at Hanumangarh, 24 
miles north-cast of Jh.abua, and one milo'south of PetLawad ( Indore } ' 
and a cotton ginning factory, with a rice shelling factory attached to 
it at Uairanggarhi a railway station on the Godhra-Ratidm section, 
live miles cast of Thandta. I3oth were established by Messrs. 

Vinayak Balwant Shintre & Company, of Indore, in 1893 and 1896, 
respectively. The leases for both the places terminate in the year 
1913. The Company pays to the State, as royalty, eleven annas 
on each fiidnl (2-10 seers) of ginned cotton, and three annas on 
c.acli tiiHiti of shelled rice. Some sixty hands ate employed in these 
faclories. The r.ates of wages for males and females are three 
annas per head per day. The manufactured goods are sent to 
Ahmcdab.id, Bombay, Ujjain, Indore, and Ratlam. 

The quantity of the raw material consumed varies according to 
the year. In favourable years twenty »id«is of rice and thirty munis 
of cotton are consumed per day. The average number from 1893 
to 1899 was eight maiinsas of cotton and five vutnasas of rice per 
yiar. The year 1900 was a famine year and, therefore, no work 
could be carried on, G.OOO hundred weights of raw cotton and 643 
hundredweights of rice were issued in 1903. 

Tile f.actory operators gcncmlly come from Ahmcd:ib.nd to Hanu- 
ni.angarli and B.ijranggarh and their earnings vary from Rs, 12 to 
Its, 50 per mensem. 

Tho following statement sliows various other details of the 


factories * 


Knmc of 
tootj. 


wiim Kiiin- n , Tern- Pii/iy- Slnck 

I’""®' pora. w.v time 

,Io..c (pu- -tart- ' „t "SL; Mi'S- ‘ry .tuff. 

ipmilffgor fd. jngfnc. 

! uplBDlAg) 


Factory at Ginning. 1893 10 7 gins 1 Gu- 37 1 770 330 

^HanLmn- ‘'"rso nmsta 

power. Z cnauKi- 
dais. 

Factory at Ginning. 1893 12 „ 7 „ „ 40 980 „ 

Rici“S Rice 1896 .. 4pes. 3 37 1930 .. 

at Bainang- Sliclltng. Ucs. _ 

c.arh. — 
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Section VI— Commorco ami Tra3c* 

The traders called shhuhars mostly deal wtlli crdtivaiors 
inj'raiu. • ‘ 

I'lic chief inedittm of exchange is ljUUtr nifwe, Imperial Gorejs.' 
ment notes bciiif; neither connnoii nor popular. Coinmefti nil 
increased of late yearn t)ioii?;h it cannot ber-rJd at procot to lis rtry ” 
extensive or very floiiri*-hut;:, 

Krport* nnd The principal exports are food f'ratiis, crttdc opium and tottco.ec’i 
ijiijKi. «. imports, «,«Rar,picte-KW.ts. metain, and petroleum oil. 

Most of the (jrntn is exported to Malv.ji and Gujacat, while a' 
considerable quantity is alr-o imporle 1 from tbrse districts. 

The chief trade centres and market towns arc: jliahaa, llar.f 
Thrimlla, Kamhluipur, Khawslna. Saranfti, Jhal.naodi, Udr'satc, 
Dori. Itliapor, 1 lanumamparb, Unratkol, j-’itol and Piint. The ts^rre 
impartant markets are dcLuIed below : — 


Soj 

Kbibc of 
tOnce 

Tir.Aut jrar. 

1 

|IV Cf'sjv 
I bon. 

Kur.tlirrd 
Pcaj-!'! aSlrK'*;i';, 

1 

2 . 1 

3 I 

4 

5 j 

G 



] 



! 


1 

Jhnbua. 

Jbabua. 

Every Friday. 

Twde. 

About I.rfO 

i 

Kanapnr. 

llnn.apur. 

„ S.\turr!ay. 


II 

2, coo 

3 


Andlrarwad 

riisilcnn slnul- 







dha 15lh. 


1) 

1,200 

% 

• t 

Udairtarb. 

Every Friday. . 

»» 

VI 

5(f0 

5 


Pilol* 

„ Tucsd.ay. 


l» 

GUO. 

G 

Rmisbba* 

Rainbha- 






pur. 

pur. 

„ Monday. 

ffl 

11 

POO 

7 

Tinindla. 

Thatuila. 

„ Tucsd.ay. 

• > 

f> 

1.500 

ft 

V 

I laniunan* 







narb. 

„ Saturday. 


II 

750 


Uiiiriio 







Jiil'jrs. 






9 

1 Northern- ( 

Kalian- 






} 

pura. 

„ Wednesday 

! ** 

»> 

700 

10 

} Division. ( 

Kbawasa. 

„ Sunday. 

1 t* 

» 

700 

11 

1 Southern 

tlori. 

„ Thursday. 

1 

•» 

1? 

700 

12 

? Division. 








IVira. 

„ Thursday. 

» 

•* 

sno 

13 

] Eastern 

Uniarlrol. 

„ WcJne«lay 

tf 

>1 

400 

M 

1 Division. 

llmlmnoda 

„ Saturday. 

It 

>1 

500 


Other Jit- 







i;irs- 






15 


BlinRor. 

„ Thursday. 

II 

It 

400 


Intcrnnltnutc. The castes and classes cneaRcd in trades are ISnniris, 0.s\val ( from 
Marwar ) Khalris ( from the Punjr'ib ) and Uolioras ( from Gujarat ). 
Tlic ObW.als are Jains, Khalris Vnishnavas and the liolioras Shies. ‘ 
Tlie Banins and Khnlris, deal in ftraiii and clollr ; tho Bohoras in 
(•rain, dolls, oil, spices assd European stores. 
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Villago 

Shopbeep" 

CIS, 


The principal trade routes in the State are the Godhra-Ratliim Trade routes. 
Railway, the metalled road from Ranapur to Meghnagar, the Thandla- 
Bajranggarh road, and numerous country trades. 

Carriage is effected by railway, carts, and pack animals. 

_^The agricultual classes of Siranis ( Muhamadans from Hatlam ) and 
Banias are the principal persons engaged in this trade. They go to 
the four railway stations of Meghnagar, Bajranggarh, Amargarh and 
Bhairongarh. 

Most Banias buy from the agriculturists, and sell to agents at 
Ratlam and Dohad. 

Before the opening of the railway in 1893, the traders used to go 
to Ratlam and Godbra to dispose of their goods, but they now 
export direct to all parts of India. 

Shopkeepers are found in large villages only. They are usually 
Banias or Bohoras, and sell salt, tobacco and miscellaneous 
requisites to the villagers. They also buy or barter grain from the 
cultivators. Imported articles are increasingly consumed every 
year. Kerasine oil, matches, glassware, and European cloth, &c. 
having a considerable sale. 

The weights and measures used are those followed in British Weights and 
India with the exception given below J — Measures. 

For weighing grain the following weights are used 
I AdhintiUa — 1 Chhatak. 't 
I Mulia — 2 Chhatak, These measures 

1 Ticha = 1 Pffo(4 chhataks) I are made of 

1 Tuli = 2 Pao, r copper or tin 

'iKansana = 1 Seer. I or of teakwood. 

1 Chauki ; Chauthia = 4 Seers j 

Section 711.— Means of Communication. 

(Table XV). 

The Godbra-Ratlam branch extension of the Bombay, Baroda EolhMys. 
and Central India railway passes through the State, with stations 
at Meghnagar, Bajranggarh, Amargarh and Bhairongarh. 

The effect of railway was very noticeable during the famine of 
1899-1900. Grain was imported into the State in large quantities and 
there was no scarcity of food such as existed on former occasions, 
though it was often difficult to distribute it. 

There were no metalled roads in the State up to 1899 when a road Boads. 
from the Meghnagar station to the Jhabua town was constructed as 
a famine relief work. There are also about 50 miles of fair weather 
roads. The total cost of maintenance is Rs. 500 annually. 

It ivould appear that in 1863, the Roznamcha-nawis (Diary writer) 
or head clerk of the diwan's office was entrusted with the despatch 
and receipt of official letters. In 1895 a separate clerk designated 
the Ddk'ttttmshi was appointed to superintend postal arrangements. 


Post and 
Telegraph. 

(Tnhle 

XXIS). 
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Famine 

Table 

(XXX). 


letters being carried by runners. From 1895 to I900i 4,200 letters 
were carried on an average yearly. 

The State post office only -delivers paid and unpaid letters and 
packets addressed to places at which there are no Imperial offices, 
(for delivery and recovery of-the postage) to the State Dah-muushi 
twice a week. 

In 1863 the mails ran over 28 miles, being carried by 6 runners; 
they now cover 108 miles and are carried by 22 runners, the cost 
being about Rs. 1,100 per annum. 

Six Imperial offices have now been opened at Jhabua, R^apur, 
Thandla, Meghnagar, Ehairongarh and Bajranggarh. 

No telegraph offices have yet been opened in the State, except at 
the railway stations of Meghnagar, Bajranggarh, Bhairongarh and 
Amargarh. . 

Seotlon Vni-— Famine. 

The State suffered from scarcity in 1857, 1865, 1868, 1874, 1884, 
and 1892. In 1899-1900 a severe famine attacked the country causing 
widespread distress and much loss of life owing to the difficulty 
experienced in distributing relief in this wild region. 

The State spent 1 ‘5 lakh on relief, and suspended Rs. 36,500 of 
the land revenue of which Rs. 29,000 were remitted later. 



CHAPTER HI. 

ADMINSTBATIVE. 

(Table XVI. to XXVIl). 

Section !■— Administration. 

The Chief Is the final authority of appeal and reference in the State Chief, 
in all ordinary administrative and civil judicial matters. He 
exercises limited powers in criminal cases, all heinous offences 
being dealt with by the Political authorities. 

All matters concerning land are dealt with personally by the Chief; 
sauads, paitas and panvdtias, being issued and signed and sealed 
by the Cliief. All pakki chithhh or treasury cheques, are also 
signed and sealed by the Raja. 

In 1838 a Diwan (minister) was appointed to the State, two Dlwin. 
holding office for a considerable time, Rai Bahadur Jwala Parshad 
who was minister from 1855 to 1882 and Rao Bahadur Narayan Rao 
Bhtkaji from 1882 to 1898. 

In criminal cases the Diwdn can a^vard two years' imprisonment, a 
fine of five hundred rupees and two dozen strips, in civil suits his 
powers extend to cases of the value of Rs. 2,000. 

All appeals from the subordinate courts of the State are first pre- 
ferred in the Diwsin's Court. He also exercises a general supervision 
over the administrative machinery of the State. 

The chief departments of the administration are ; — Huzur office DcpartinentB. 
(Chiers office), the Diwiin’s office, Judicial, Customs, Revenue, For- 
est, Engineer's and hledical. 

. The official language of the State is Rangari-Hindi in which all 
State records are kept. An English branch is also kept up in the 
Diwan’s office for correspondence on important subjects with the 
Political Agent. 

The State is, for administration purposes, divided into four Admintsira- 

eaitas with headquarters at Jhabua, Rambhapur Ranapur and jj.yijioM. 
Thandla, each in charge of a tahsilddr. 

In every viilage there are one or more headmen designated Viltegw 
tarvis in Bhil villages, chaudharis among Sirwis, naihs among 
T and patch elsewhere. There are as many headmen 

in a village as there are communities. All classes of headmen 

enjoy -certain land on payment of a light cess in return for which 

they assist the State in the assessment and recovery of the land 
revenue. They are also bound to assist the police in tracing out 
offenders. Where no regular halkdms are kept by the State the ■ 
conveyance of mails, they arrange for the carriage of the post. The 
headmen haveno judicial, powers, but areauthorised toarrest offenders 
and keep them in confinement at their houses till daybreak, if such 
offenders arc captured during the night. ^ . 

Headmen also receive certain liaks or perquisites In cash or kind 
from their caste fellows on occasions of marriage, death and religious 
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ccroinonics. They also receh'o yearly a dfittra (grain of about fuc > 
seers in wcigbi) from cach.house .inliabitcrl by jiicmbcrs of that 
own caste. 

An exception exists to this rule in some villaircs in wJiicli tlichead., ' 
man receives no tiaks from any member of his innnediate family 
whatever the number of suds houses held by l>is family niay bo. 
Scotion 11.*— IiCglslntioa and Jastioc* 

(Table X\T and X\TI). 

The State lias no criminal or civil codes of its own. The Indi.ui 
Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes arc consulted in adininislc-ring 
criminal justice, though sections aro not strictly followed. In Ciiscs 
of ctilp.ablc homicide committed by Bhils aod Bhiint.as, tiic practice of 
exchanging chlitik through a Phil pancliSyttt stiil exists. 

Though no regular Civil Procedure is laid down the gencr.il priaci- 
ptes of tho Kritish Indian Civil Procedure Code arc followed. 

Disputes ns to 0.0510 or marriage nre settled according to the rules 
of each respective community. Suits conccrnicg Bhils arc settled 
by a Bhil ptmcMyal, 

In the year 1SS3 a HitUtyat A'dino (or circular) Avas issued by the 
Darb.ar, conferring certain crinjin.al and civil powers on the tahslh 
tlars and lluiutuU'irs of the State. Tho criminal powers of the 
tahsilildrs and thandtldrs arc practically the same ns those of 2nd 
and 3rd Class Magistrates in tho British territory. The term for 
submitting an appeal ag,ain5t the decisions of the Lower Courts 
was fixed at one month. Simple rules of procedure regarding the 
trial of criminal eases and the execution of decrees have also been 
introduced. 

In 1891 under an order of the Poltical ARcnt eases of culpable 
homicide committed by Bhils under provocation or in a state of 
intoxication arc reported on by tho D.-irlmr which states its opinion 
as to w’hellier the c.iso can bo tried by a local Panchdyal or should 
be submitted to the Polifical Agent. 

In ISS-l rules for using Stamps in civil suits were introduced. 
In the same year Rules for Limitation wore enforced which were 
revised in 1894. In 1893 rules w'ith regard to mortgages on im- 
movable property, and the registration of documents were cjiforced. 
These rules were introduced mainly to protect tho petty jiiginlars 
from the money-lenders, ivho were obtaining possession of the 
jun'trs on mortgage. Tho rules provided among otlier things that 
no such mortgages could in future be mode without tho D.irbar s 
s.'inctlon and must be in all eases duly registered. 

An important order w.as issued in 1898 by which no jdgir, pension 
or varshiisan shall bo liable to attachment for debts incurred by its 
holder without tho Darb.ar’s special peniiission. 

* Crimes nre first reported to tho police who hold on investigation 
and then commit llicm to the Courts for trial* 
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Two Appellate courts exist in the State. That of the Diwan where Courts, 
all appe.'ils against civil and criminal decisions of Subordinate Courts 
are first preferred, and that of the Cliief in which final appeals 
against tlic decisions of tl)e Diw.an arc preferred. 



Pownns. 



N.4UC Or CoUBT. 

Gflminnt. 

CItII vnlnc 
of cinitn 
prcfcmhlc 
bi'fiire 
tbo Cbnrt 

OrigInnI 

Appeal- 

Into. 

1 

Diwiiii’s Court, j 

2 years, imprisonment. 

Rs. 

1 


Naaim Adalat 
Faujdari. 

Rs. 500 fine, 2 dozen 
stripes. 

2,000 

1 

1 

1 year imprisonment, 
Rs. 200 fine, 1 dozen 
stripes. 

• •• 

1 


Ntizim Adalat 
Diw.ani under 
the s.amc oflicial. 

.. ••• 

1,000 

1 


Tahsildars. 

6 months, imprison- 
ment, 50 Rs. fine. 
One month's imprison- 
ment, 25 Rs. fine. 

500 

1 


Thanadnrs. 

100 

1 



Scotioa III. -Finance- 
(Table XVIII and XIX). 

In early days no systcm.atic accounts were kept. During the System, 
minority of the late Chief, Rnj.a Gopai Singh, the Political Agent, 
introduced a yearly budget and regular system of accounts into the 
St-ate. The system w.as revised in 1901 and 1902*03. 

Receipts from all sources are kept in the ihauas or tahstls, the 
sums collected being transmitted monthly (during the first w’cek of 
the next month) to the State treasury at Jhnbua, and the .'iccouiits to 
the Accounts office. No money can be issued from the treasuries 
without apakki chllht (cheque), issued by the Accounts office and 
bearing the signature and seal of the Chief, the signature of the 
Diwfin and the initials of the Head Accountant. 

The State accounts office is thus a controlling and audit office for 
all accounts. It is in charge of the Accounts officer, who has an 
assistant, and a treasury clerk under him. The financial position of 
the State is not good at present owing to the heavy expenses duo to 
the late famine. 

The normal revenue of the State is 1 ' 1 lakh, excluding alienated Hcvenne mul 
lands (1'3). Of this, Rs. 53,000 arc derived from land revenue, 

Rs. 12,900 from customs, Rs. 20,100 from excise, .and Rs. 5,000 from 
tribute. The total expenditure is I^. 96,000. The chief heads of 
expenditure arc Rs. 60,000 on general administration, Rs. 20,000 on 
the Chief’s establishment, Rs. 15,000 on collecting the land rcvcnuci 
and Rs, 3,000 on medical. 
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No mint for silver coinage has ever existed in the State, The coins 
generally current were, the Salim Skafii of Partabgarh, the Hiili ol. 

^Jndore and Ujjain and tho-Baba Slidht of 0aroda. The //«?/ rupees • 
were struck either at Uiiain or Indore mint. On account of tW- 
constant fluctuation in the exchange value of these currencies, great' 
inconvenience and loss were suflered by the State and by the ryots, ' 
Consequently the Government rupee was introduced in August 
1893i A period of six months was allowed for the exchange of all 
other coins*- In order to check the importation of local currencies, m 
import duty of 12 per cent, on Halt and 15 per cent, on Salim 
Shdhi and Baba Sltdhi rupees was imposed. All transactions such 
as payment of revenue, bhetlchauthdn (tribute) from the Utnraos,' 
salaries and other charges were made at the rate of 125 Salitit' 
Sltdhi rupees to 100 British rupees. Rates for these foreign 
transactions are every year fixed by the Central India Agency Office, 
Indore. 

Copper coins were struck in Jhabua, and were current in the 
State and m the adjoining Petlawad parf^ana of the Indore State. 
The contractor, however, who struck the coins issued them of 
different values and the mint was, therefore, closed in 1881. 

Section IV.— Lend Revenue, 

( Table XX- ) 

Before the year 18G4 no fixed rates for the levy of the land revenue 
existed. The amount to bo recovered from a cultivator was settled at 
the time of collection as udhara or in a lump sum in each case. In the 
year 1864 the halbaitdi system was introduced by which a rough 
assessment is made on each hal or plough of land, nearly equal to ten 
bigjtas- The rates are for dujasli or double cropped land Rs. Q-IO-O 
per hal and 8-0-0 per hal of ckfasli land (single crop). Several 
holdings, however, are still assessed'under the old xidhard system. 
The tahsilddrs and thdiidddrs recover the revenue either from the 
cultivators themselves or through their sdhukdrs (bankers). 

The revenue is paid in cash in one instalment on Kdrtik Siidi 15th 
corresponding to the month of November. In the case of very 
poor cultivators it is recovered by instalments. The system of 
revenue assessments followed in the Umraos’ jdgirs differs in each 
instance. 

Besides the halbatidt, the systems of assessment called hhdtd- 
bandi, sodudhara exist. The details of the klidtdbandi system differ 
at almost each place and in tKfe Umraos’ jogirs. One or two instances 
maybe given. In the Raipuria thakurat, thepanchdyat of the tnl- 
tivators and an official of the thakurdt settle conjointly by inspecting 
the area of a field, and the rate to be charged per btgha. This part 
is called, khadi. Some multiple (gxtne) of' the khadi is then fixed 
as the jamdbandi or revenue demand for the field. The rate of 
the multiple varies every year. ' - 
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In Barwct tilliika the incasuro of the field is similarly settled, hiit 
the revenue is assessed by the ywrohr (quarter of a rupee) s 3 '&tom 
instead of in fiiinc. The following is an instance. If the rale of 
paolas for a year is 4!„ the amount of land revenue would be Kc. 1-2 
on a field which is supposed to be of one rupee ihadi and 
soon. ■ 

In an ttdhara assessment as mentioned above a lumpsum is settled 
after inspection of the crop. 

All these systems arc carried out without any survey, the area 
being fixed by the ptwchas of cacli patRana after consultation, 
without measuring the fields. As long as a cultivator pays the 
revenue, he is allowed to remain in possession. 

The rates of Jialbaitdi assessment dificr according to the circum- 
stances of each place. 

The State demand is now wholly collected in cash. In early days collcclton. 
land was all farmed out. The rate was explained 3'carly to the 
cultivators who paid in the assessed amount to the sdhiikdrs or 
favncTS on KdrUk Sudt 15th, a receipt (Jikh/ffni;) being granted 
in return. The sdhukitr was then called on to pay up the revenue 
in two instalments on ilfdg/i and Vdisakh Sudi 15th. 

Tliis sj-stem was only changed in 1901, the State realising 
the whole revenue in cash from the sdkttkdrs in Kdrtik. In 
1902 this was also abandoned and rents realised direct from the 
cultivators. 

The land rcvcmio assessment is moderate and not oppressive. But 
the majority of the cultivators belongs to the jungle classes such as 
Bhils, Bhilfdas and Patlias, who, being fond of drink and spending 
almost .all llicirs.avingsin liquor, never have any reserve to fall back 
upon in bad years. The State did not recover anything in land 
revenue in the famine year of 1899-1900, It was p.artially recovered 
in the following three yc.ars by instalments. The total amount 
recovered amounted to 9 annas in the rupee, the remaining seven 
annas being remitted. 

The rates on diflerent classes of soil vary in the ^fahidhawa and Itntca. 
Ghnti tracts. 

In Maliidliawa land the minimum is Rs* 2 and maximum Rs, 15 on 
the patina (irrigated) land. The standard crops grown are poppy 
and sugarcane. In the Gh.ati tract the minimum is 8 annas, the 
maximum rupee one. Tlie standard crops grown arc, maize, joxcdr, 
wheat and gram. 

The system by whicb rents in kind arc assessed is called kuta, 
(estimate). The llidnadur of the place, the headman, village kolxcal, 

B.!].!! and some 4 or 5 rcspccUbic local men form a pandidyat and 
go together to the field. They then assess the value of the standing 
crop. No measurements arc luadci the produce being appraised by 
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Opfnm, 


Other <lrui’ii. 


L(<iiior, 


Utc eye. TItcy Uien <le{enninp the •.hare tiae to Uic State cm tl,t > 
b.isis of }th part cil t!ic shutlii fnuliintti) crops anti iXa ftstl , 
of the uiihiiln (spring) crops. The hut» sysleru has b-.cn almsst ' 
wholly replaced by the cash systent. 

Section V.— Miccollanconn Revenue. 

(T.ablc XXI.) 

The chief sources of income wider tliir. hc.ad arc A'hliiri (cxct»;) 
and Siiyar (eur.tomp). 

The Ahhtri department is a branch of Uic cnsionis department 
and is in eli.arne of an inspector. The revenue from evci.cc is about. 
Its. 20,000 a yc.ar, the expeadiiurc bciiiu Rs. 400, No special l.\u; 
or rcRulalions have liccn issuctl. The Cmraos have entile control 
of c.\X’isc matters within their /r5/;irr. 

The averaRc arc.i under |«>ppy is 1,400 acres, cbietly Mftiaied 
in the llsin.npur and Tiiantlla and the jigirs of ' 

Umarkot, SaranRi, Khawasai lioct, JnniU, Jhaknaotla, Kanv>ar and 
llor.-iyatn. 

About 15 seers (30 lbs.) of chik or etude opium is derived from on 
acre. Iktli crude mid manufactured opium arc caponed to R.ail!un, 
the cxjwrt averaRiuR 263 m.nuntls n year. An export duty of 
Rs. 10 per maund is levied which briiiRs in about Rs. 2,700 pet 
annum and .an intport duty of Us. 100 per m.auml. All exports .and 
imports are made o:i a speci.al license. No check is pl.acvd on the 
local consumption, the druR bcinn sold at a fi.\cd price of Rs. 5 per 
Seer, 

nUnug and gCxitjtt ate not cultivated locally. The amount required 
is imported, a duly of 1 anna 3 pies per maiinJ licinR levied. 
Tlio nvcraRc amount imixirted anmi.ally is 4 niaimds of giinja 
and 2 of hilling. Tiio sate piice'is Rs. 2 and annas 4 per sect 
respectively. 

Tiio only liquor consumed in any quantity is country liquor disliU 
led from the flower of the vtahuti (Bnssia lati/alitt). Til! 1902 the 
shops were given out on contract. In that year, hoivcvcr, ilie khatitii 
liquor shops were Riven on monopoly for live years to n single 
distiller who p.sys the Dnrb.ir lis. 15,000 a year. Rates of duty and ' 
sale arc fixed per gallon. 

The rights of di.stilling and vend arc combined. The liquor is 
distilled at Jhiibun and the shops in the districts supplied from this 
centre. No duty is levied on iitahiid and other articles used by the 
contractor. 

In all 69 shops arc allowed under the cbntr.net. The ihtskurdts 
have 56 shops giving 125 in all or 1 shop to every 10 square 
miles and 617 persons. The conlraclor may also export liquor, 
free up to 500 Ralloiis p.nying a>duty of 2 pies per gallon sold over 
his quantity. 
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The thakiiriil contractors arc obliged to sell at these prices. Bhil 
hc.i(]tncn arc pennitted to distil locally on the occasion of their jatar 
feast p.aying a duty of 4 annas per inaund of inahua distilled. 

The income amounts to Rs. 15,000 for khiilsa and Rs. 12,000 for RoTcano. 
Jiifisr shops or an incidence of 5 annas 4 pies per head. 


Ko foreign liquor is consumed. A little iari is made, the right to Other liquon. 
manufacture and sell lying with the liquor contractor, who pays a 
duty of 3 pics per gallon made bnt practically none is .sold. 

One A bl-nrf inspector is employed by the State to look after the 
distiller}'. 

The old records do not shoa* the cx.act date of the introduction CiMtnma, 
into the State of the sayar office, but there is no d'oubt that it existed 
before the year 1796. The sayitr cess is locally Ktllcd dan. In 
the year 1845 a regular sayar office wa& established under a 
inuhatmint of sayar, a udkdddr being appointed to assist him in 
JtvUma, while a clerk and udhddar were attached to each tahslV Rtid 
fhaita. Until the exchange of the Thandla and Petl.iwi\d parRanas 
in 1871 a joint iwryar office, sh.nred by the Indorcand Jh.nbuaDarbSrs, 
cxlstcil. Transit dues were .aliolisbcd iirtlic year 1887 in commemora- 
tion of the Jubilee of Her Late Majesty Queen Victorsi, Empress of 
India. In 1893. the Umraos were given the right of collecting sityar 
dues in their estates and the m'tkdddrs were abolished' except at 
Jlmbua, Ranapur and I I.anumangarh. Oinum for export is weighed at 
Jlhalnut. Th.andia and Hanumiingarh before p.assing out of the State 
and a lax of Rs. 10 is levied per chest permaiind of 80 lbs- 

When tlic opium comes from the Umraos’ land Rs. 2 to 3' out 
of this duty arc t.-rken by the State. The balance being paid to 
the Umrao, Tlic incidence of excise revenue per hc.ad of the total 


population is nlxiut 2 annas. 

It was fornicriy cuslomao’ for the- people of tlic State to- submit stamps, 
bonds signed by themselves, in consideration of the Court-fees due 
in civil suits. Great difficulty was .afterwards experienced m rcahr- 
ing tlio money and the State suffered considcraWc loss. To put u 
slop to tliis stamped paper was introduced m 18^. beanng stamps 
of different valuca.' All .applications arc now being submitted otr 


This system is leg.ally in force only in the Widlsir tracts and not in 
the Vwmos’ jdRirs. TJicy however, do .not now m practice accept 

bonds on unstamped paper. 

Sootlon VI.-rttbIlff Works. 

Until 1903 llicre was no scpamlo office of Public Works. In that 
n ir.ir/iDC.an Engineer was appointed for all the Stales of the 

SirCw. »HI. A., ov.™, ,, 

Stationed at Jhiibua. vil.-Amy- 

No army is maintained, but the Chief has a personal 
of TsZiL A few irregular foot men serve as guards on the 
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palace and other State bnildingn. There are also 61 sowars. Two 
serviceable guns arc used for firing salutes. 

Soction. Vm — Folico and Jails- 
(Tables XXIV and XXVI.) 

I’oliVo. No separate police existed in the State. In 1901 .a body of men 

was organised for watch and ward consisting of a chief inspector, 
four inspectors, Seven head constables, and 88 sowars and consta. 
bles. They arc dressed in uniform and are armed with muskets. 

A body of rural police (mulki} consists of 240 men, who arc 
directly under the iahsitdars and ihanddars. 

The strength of the regular and rural police is one man per 2*56 
square miles and 155*23 persons. 

Finger An official was instructed at Indore in 1003 in the classification 

impicssions fegistnation of finger prints. • 

Jnti*. A Central jail has been established at Jhabun and two district 

lock'Ups. 

In the Central jail woollen and cotton articles, such as blankets, 
Ichftki cloth, laugoias and asam (small woolen carpets) arc manu- 
factured by the prisoners. These articles arc used in the jail by the 
prisoners and arc disposed of in the Bazar. 

The jail expenditure amounts to about Ks. 2,000 yearly and the 
cost of maintaining each prisoner to about Bs. 24 per annum. 

Section IX.-X:dncation.. 

(TaUe XXm.) 

In 185+ Captain Hutchinson (Bhii Agent at Bhopiiwar) indneed 
the State authorities to open a primary Hindi school at Jhabua, in 
which Raja Gopal Singh was taught with other boys. At the present 
day five schools with 223 scholars have been established by the 
Darhfir. At first only simple arithmetic, reading and writing 
on slate and paper were taught in' almost all the Hindi schools, 
whether State or private. In the year 1891 reading books were first 
introduced in the Hindi schools. The cost to the State is about 
Rs. 500 a year. The average annual cost of caclj pupil is 2i ntpecs. 

Section X-— Modioftl. 

( Table XXVII. ) ' . - 

'PlsppnsntioB, present three dispensaries exist in tljc State; at 'Jhahua 

(1863), Thandia (1874), and Ranfipur (1874). 

The Jhfibna dispensary ' has 12 beds in it. It is in charge of a 
Hospital Assistant, who has a compounder and a dresser under him. 
All the tlirce dispensaries are under the general supendsion of the 
Agencs'' Surgeon at Bhop.dwar wlio inspects tliem at the time of liis 
aniiiml tour. Tliese dispensaries arc maintained by the State. 

Tacaloittion, Vaccination is compulsory througliout the w'hole State. A vac- 
cinator has been appointed who tours in the districts. Vaccination, 
is becoming popular. Tiro population protected was in 1903-04 
820 ; in 1904-05. 1,049 ; and in 1905-6, 1,108. 
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Name. 

Area 

in 

Aern. 

NuMni:K 

or 

Villnqcs 
intl llhxl* 

|14M^ 

e 

.S • 

P 

COI.TlV.4TnD 

Forest. 

•-and 

Iterenue 


IBS 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

- 1 

5 

1 


8 

Khalsa ... 

250A4G 

304 

39.183 

33354 

445 

69,735 

m 


SJ,93l 

* 

S3 

7.;S0 

4.F03 

12 

27,052 

7.114 


•10,7 It 

51 

4.451 

i 5,165 

' •** 

12.127 

7.227 


S3. to* 

116 

16,335 

14.461 

259 

12,210 

24,024 

Tl.Andli 

73,4Gt 

S-t 

10.647 

8.925 

174 

18,346 

14,635 

Jafiirs ... 

604801 

540 

41706 

43.482 

1.919 

212 283 

79.676, 

t'mrso.lS'iV, 

405,753 

414 

2!>.y>3 

29.063 

1 J.S72 

170.054 

58,791 

tnli'T Jl'Mr. 

139,04!) 

• 20 

12.243 

•4,417 

47 

1 

36,229 

20,885 

Total... 

8SS.347 

S44 

80889 

76.836 

2,364 

182 08 

132.676 


GAZETTEER. 


Af^r Al . — A villngc of Ihc I3on Tliaknrat sitiintcd in 22’ 55' N. and 
74‘*36'E. It is said lo have Ijccn fuundi-d by Aga Naik of the 
caste. It is famous locally for the samuJh of a Gtr Giisaiii 
wlio ^\as buried alive in 1S3?. He is said to Iiavc continued cryinrr 
out itamn tiiirtiyaii far five days after bis burial. The villace is 
III Id from the Indore D.arbar to which a of Ks. 1,167 Srr/i;/i 

Sfiiihi is paid minually. A ihiiita of the Hon Tliakur is located here. 
I'opiilation (1001) w.is 516 iiersons; 255 males, 261 females; 
0( copied houses 109. 

Amardlirh. — A villapcsilu.ale<l in 23®3' N. and 7*rd4’ E., 6 miles, 
north from II.anuimiiiR.arb. It is a station on the Godhra-lvatlam 
Section of the Bomlmy, B.aroda and Central India Kailway. Before 
the roustruclion of the lino it was called Uuiria, but when the .station 
was built the name was chanKed to Amar(;arh. Population .(1901) 
30S iiersonsj 156 males, 152 fenmies, with 78 occupied Louses. 

ADtarxVOlia. — A villai'c situated 8 miles north-west of Jhabtm 
anil 2 miles c.ast of the Meghtutgar mihwiy station in 22'’53' N. and 
75"36 K. The tninU ro.ad from Jhfdma to McBlmatiar p.asses throuKh 
the villafic. It forms the headquarters of one of the Umraos who 
is known as the Thakur of Antarwclw. He pays Its. 103-8 to the 
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Inctorc Staton*! tCtnha nnJ Rr-. 96-12-9 to Jhabtin si*; hfiel-cUauthSit, 
The Anas and Negri rivers flow closely by ttie village, Papulation ' 
(1901) 133 rcrEons; 70 niatcsi 63 fcnmlcs ; 20 occupied houses. 

Bajranf7{(arh. — A village .and one of the railway stations on 
the Godhra-Ratliun line. It lies about 5 mites to tiic south-east of 
Thanrlln in 22' 58' N. and 74’’ 38' H. A State ihana, a' ginning 
and rice cleaning .factory liclonging to Mr. Sintre of Indore are 
situatcfl here. Population (1901) 53 persons ; 31 niaicsi 22 females; 

1 3 occupied houses. 

Baori (Baiiri ). — An Umrao’s village held by the Tbahur of 
B.nori. It is situated 28 mites nortli-cast of JIulbua and 10 miles 
south ■c.ast of Amargarh station in 23° 0' N.nnil 74°53' E. Population 
(1901) 124 prcsoiis ; 62 males, 62 females; 29 occupietl houses. 

Barwot. — A village situated 28 miles north-cast of Jh.abua in 
23° 0’ N. and 74°5G' E. This village is the headquarters of the 
Thahur of Ilarwct and is one of the Umrao’s villages. Population 
(1901) 281 persons ; 136 males, 145 females ; occupied houses 51.' 

Bhagor. — A village lying 8 miles north of Jh.abua in 22°53' N. 
and 74'’37' E. It is an old village founded some 700 years ago and 
'named after Bhagga Naik I-abhana who first settled in it. On the 
edge of the village tank stands a stone, bearing an inscription of 
which, however, only the words Samvat 1331 (1274 A.D.) are 
dcciphcmhte. The village appears to liavc been formerly a place 
of some importance. 

The village was, during the dual rule of Thandla and Pethuvad by 
the Indore and Jluibua Darbnrs. the sent of n thihia and mhdari 
(transit duty ) outpost, Bhngor has since 1901 been assigned in 
ydgir to Her Highness Sisodaniji, the senior Rani of the present 
Chief, along with 21 other hamlets. A lUauaJSr and some sepoys 
of the Rani reside here. Population ( 1 901 ) 358 persons ; ISO 
males, 178 females and 101 occupied houses. 

Bhairongarll. — A village and railway station situated in 
23’9' N. and 74"47' E. 'fliis village was formerly known by the 
name of Ramgnrh after its lease bolder RAtna Tnrvi. On the opening 
of the RatlAm-Godhra line and the railway station, it was re-named 
Bliairongarh as at the laying of the foundation-stone of the bridge 
here a Bhatron was consecrated and worshipped. Population 
( 1901 ) 63 persons ; 33 mates, 30 females ; 1 1 occupied houses. 

BorHyata — (Bo<laila ). — ^An Umrno’s jaRir village, 32 miles 
north-cast of JhAbiia in 23°l^N. and 74°59'E. The Tbakur of Borayata 
resides here. Population (1901) ,234 persons; 117 males, 117 
females ; 49 occupied houses. 

Bori. — The chief so.at of the Th.akur of Bori situated 16 miles 
south of Jlulhua, in 22°31' N. and 74°42' E. The village is said 
to have been founded about 300 years ago.’ It is stated that Kesho- 
d.Ts, the founder of the Stale, granted the Pam taluka to one of his 
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brothers Thiikur Parasram. In 1668 Thakur Ratan Singh came from 
Para, defeated the Bhils and Mankars who then occupied Bori, 
and seized the village. A small fort, in which the Thakur resides, 
a Hindu Jain temple, and a 6ne baori stand in the village. A 
police station and a small jail are also situated in the village. 
Population ( 1901 ) 503 persons ; 267 mates, 248 females ; 102 
occupied houses. 

CllOkllWSda. — It was formerly nailed Chokhanagarl after Cho- 
khasa sahtikar who resided in it and raised it to a place of import- 
ance. It lies in 23®5' N. and 74°27' E. on the Anas, four milessouth 
of Harinagar. The settlement is apparently an old one, a record of 
Satnvat 1415 (1358 A.D. ) and another said to be of Samvat 1048 
(991 A.D.)‘ having been found here. Tradition connects it with the 
well known story of Gandharva Sen. Old coins and bricks are still 
found here, among the former are the so-called gadhia paisa, which 
were, no doubt, the orgin of the legend. Population (1901) 228 
persons; 111 males, 117 females; 53 occupied houses. 

DeO'jlliri. — A village, situated 4 miles south of Jhabua in 
22“44' N. and 74*38' E. It contains an old temple to Mahadev and 
a tank with a spring ( jhiti ) in it. It is supposed to have been the 
place where Shringa Rhishi of Ramayana fame did penance. A 
religious fair is held here in K&rtik and Baisakh, Population 
(1901) 80 persons; 39 males. 41 females; 13 occupied houses. 

Qoholidi. — An Umrao's village situated in 23*5' N. and 74®S1 E- 
lield by the Th.akur of Gchendi. It is situated 30 miles north of 
Jhabua and 8 miles from Bamnia station on the Godhra-Ratlam 
Railway. Population (1901) 380 persons ; 178 males, 202 females; 


83 occupied houses. 

Ghugri.— An Umrao’s village on the banks of the Mahi held by 
the Thiikur of Ghugri. It is situated 40 miles north-east of Jhabua. 
in 23”9'N.and 74'’57' E. Population (1901) 240 persons; 172 
ihales, 168 females ; 60 occupied house. 

Hanumangarh.— A village, lying 24 miles north-east of 
Jhabua, in 22°59' N. and 74*46' E. It was founded in 1880. A </.««« 
is located here and also a ginning factory opened by Shmtrc of 
Indore in 1897. A local State opium godown is situated here in 
which all opium going to Gujarat is i^ighed and levied on it. 

A weekly market is held here on Saturdays. A/nargarh 6 mdes 
distant is the nearest railway station. Population (1901) 156 

persons. 88 males, 68 females; 35 occupied housK. , ^ 

Hadmatia.— An Umrao’s village, lying in 23 3 N.ana74 55 E. 
heldbytheMahant of Hadmatia. Population (1901) 13 persons; 

4males, 9 females; 8 occupied houses. - 

Harinagar.— A viUage, situated 14 miles west o* “ 

93'’4 N and 74*26' E. It stands on the high road leading to Limdi 
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500 years ago by Ilari €ingh Natk. of the Labhana caste. It is 
tlie hc.’id-quartcrs of a thiina under a Ihaitadar. T)«e Hars.ngar tank 
stands in the village. Population (1901) 220 persons ; 126 males. 
94 females ; with 40 occupied houses. 

JUlUli. — ^An Ummo's village, the headquarter of the Jamli Thnkur, 
situated 24 miles, north-cast of Jhsibua, in 22'’58' N. and 74'’53' E.‘ 
Population (1901) 367 persons; 170, males, 197 females; 83. 

occupied houses. 

JhSbua Town. — The chief town of the state is situated iu 
22*45' N, and 74'’38' E., 1,711 feet above sea level, on the edge of 
a small lake called the Bdhddur Sagar. In 1648 Raja Malt Singh 
moved his Capitcl from Badanwar to Jhnbua. The Chiers palace, 
which is surrounded by a mud wall with masonry bastions,' 
stands on the north bank of the lake. The streets are 
narrow, steep and winding. Beside the lake is the cenotaph 
of Rsija Ratan Singh ( 1832-40), who was killed by lightning 
when riding on an elephant in the Nilkanth procession during the 
Dasahra festival. It has a population of 3,354 persons; males 1,771, 
females 1,583. Hindus number 1,759, Jains 272, .Musalm-ans 528, 
and Animists 795. Tlie town is 11 miles from Meghnagar station on 
the Godlira-Ratlam Branch of the Bomb.ay Baroda and Central 
India Railway and 373 miles thence* from Bombay by rail. A State 
guest house, a dispensary, an Imperial post office, a jail and a 
school are situated in the town. 

Jll&>kn.8.odCt. — An Umrao’s village and headquarters of the 
Jhalmaoda Thakur situated 24 miles to the oast of Jhabuain 22*47' N. 
and 74**58' E. It is said to have been founded 400 years ago. 
It oiie^nally belonged to the Raja of Amjhera, but 257 years ago 
Thakur Mokam Singh 'of Kalianpura while hunting a boar in the 
surrounding jungles was killed by the boar. Hearing of his death, 
bis son Mokam Singh seized the village from the Amjhera chief. A 
state post office is loc.ated here. Population ( 1901 ) 540 persoiii ; 
352 males, 18S females. 

KajU Dungri A small village, 3 miles north of Rambhapur. 
Messrs Kiddle Reeve & Co., of Bombay, hold a lease from theDarbar 
to work the manganese ore recently found here. A tram line has 
been constructed from the mine to the Meghnagar railway station. 
The Pat river flows close by the milage. Population (1901) 72 
persons ; 36 males, 36 females; 23 occupied houses- " 

Kalianpura. — ^An Umrao’s village an'd the headquarters of the 
thakurdt of the same name. It is situated 8 miles north of Jhabua 
in 22*52' N. and 74*40' E. This village, with other villages- was 
granted by Keshodas, the founder of the State, to Thakur Mokam 
Singh of Sultanpura (Amjhera). It was resumed for some time, 
but in 1843 was restored to Nahar Singh, one of the descendants 
of the original grantee. Population (1901) 524 persons ; 289 males, 
235 females with 101 occupied bouses. 
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Kardtlwad. — Ajrigir village situated 3 miles north-west of Jha- 
bua in 22 47 N- and 74“32 E. It was granted by Raja Gopal 
Singh to Rai Eahndur hlunshl Jwala Farshad, Eiwitn of the 
State in 1864, in recognition of his excellent services. Popula- 
tion (1901) 108 persons; 58 males, SO females; 25 occupied houses. 

Karwar. An Umrao’s village lying 32 miles north-east of Jhabua 
in 23 6 N. and 74°57’. In 1722, this village with others was made 
over in ydjeir by the Jlwbua Chief to Thakur ShujSt Singb of Bad- 
naur in Mewar (the ancestor of the present Thalnir) in return for the 
eminent services he had rendered to the State in subjugating and 
driving out the Labhanas. It is the headquarters of the Kar^var 
thnhurdl. A State post oflicc and a jail are situated here. Popula- 
tion (1901) 486 persons; 228 males, 258 females 96; occupied 
houses. 

ICeSAVpiirS.. — An Umrao’s village held by the Thakur of 
Kesarpura. It is situated in 22'’59' N. and 74®50' E., 6 miles east 
of Hanumangarh. Population (1901) 24 persons; 14 males, 
JO females ; 6 occupied houses. 


KliandSle-kit-plinlia. — A hamlet situated about 1 mile north- 
cast of Udaigarh, in 22"32' N. and 74'’38' E. It was once a populous 
place. The ruins of a fortress still stand here. The annual Dasahra 
ceremony is performed here instead of as formerly at Udaigarh. 
Tlio tomb of Gaiban Shah Pir, which stands here, is locally of some 
fame. Population (1901) 395 persons; 200 males, 195 females; 
55 occupied houses. 

Khav/HSa. — The chief vill.ago of the thakurai of the same name. 
It is situated 36 miles north of Jhabua in 23°7' N, and 74'’45' E. 
Raja Pnatab Singh of Jhabua gave this and other villages to his 
brother Moti Singh as a maintenance grant on payment of a tdtiha of 
Rs. 1,600 per annum. Population (1901) 848 persons ; 418 males, 
430 females ; 156 occupied houses. 

Kodli.— An Umrao’s village held by the Thaltur of Kodli. It is 
situated in 22'’59' N, and 74'’45' E. S miles west of Hanumangarh, 
Population ( 1901 ) 115 persons ; 60 males, 55 females ; 28 occupied 
houses. 


KIllcllllliE; — A jagtr village situated 10 milescast of Jhabua on 
the Sard.arpur ro.ad in 22*45' N. and 74*48' E. The original grantee 

was one Lachhman Singh, an illcEPtimatc son of Raja Bhim Singh 
and is still in the possession of his family. Population ( 1901 ) 81 
persons ; 39 males, 42 females; 18 occupied houses. 


RTlldrilJli ; — A village situated 6 miles west of Thandla in 
22*46' N. and 74*33' E. It is called after Manna Naik of the 
Labli.ana tribe who is said to have founded it. It was here that the 
rebel leader Gul Muhammad was killed in 1883. Population 
( 1901 ) 442 persons ; 211 males, 231 females; 83 occupied houses. 

Mlinnilkuwa: — A jdgtr village belonging to the Rawat of 
Mannfikuwa. It is situated 8 miles south of RanSpur in 22*36' N. 
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and 74*’32' E. Population (1901) 153 -persons; 09 males, 84 
females ; 22 occupied houses. 

MeghriagaT: — village situated 1 1 miles north of Jhjibua, in 
22*’ 55' N. and 74"34' E. It is also a station on the Godhra-Batlam 
section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, It was 
formerly called Indragarh, but there being another village bearing 
the same name -with a railway station, it was re-named Meghnagar 
in 1891. A ihatia, a sarai, and a small jail stand in the village. 
The iliHitadar is in'charge of the surrounding villages. An Imperial 
post ofiicc is located here. Population (1901) 291 persons ; 16G 
males, 125 females ; 63 occupied houses. 

NaugSzaa. — An Umrao's village held by the Thahur of 
Naugama. It is situated in 22‘’59' N. and 75“36 E, 2 miles south 
of Thandla. Population (1901) 449 persons ; 225 males, 224 
females ; 96 occupied houses. 

iNfaWc&gaoil: — A jdgir village. It is situated in 22“ 55' N. and 
74“30' E., half n mile east of Rambh.apur. In 1904 it was given to 
Rno Bahadur Narayan Rao Bhikajf, the then Diwan (now a pen- 
sioner) of the State in yngir. Population (1901) 229 persons; 
lie males, 113 females, with 95 occupied houses. 

P&Ta. — A village of the Bori thahurat, situated 8 miles north of 
Bori in 22‘’38' N. and 74“4T E. It contains a thdna under'a ihdna- 
dar, some sowars, and sepoys arc also stationed here. It was once 
an important commercial centre on the Malwa-Gujar.nt route, but 
has lost its position owing to the opening of railways and new 
routes. Population (1901) 885 persons ; 487 males, 398 females ; 
238 occupied houses. 

PaTwalia. — A village situated about 3 miles west of Thandla in 
23° 3' N. and 74° 32 E., on the Panch Mahals road. In 1719 Kishor 
Singh, the Thnkur of Jamli was hilled here and a platform with an 
inscription has been reused in his memory. On the full moon of 
Chait, a religious fair is held here in honour of Raclihor-Rai, whlclr 
is largely attended by the Thandla merchants. The village contains 
a iJtdita, Population (1901) 567 persons ; 276 males , 291 females ; 
131 occupied houses. 

Pitol. — A village lying S miles west of Jhabua in 22° 47' N. and 
74°‘29' E. It is the head-quarters of a tJidua, A weekly market 
is held here on Tuesdays. The fairs of Tehwfiria, Gulalia, and 
Bbagoria, held in the month of Phalgun and before the burning 
of the Hoii, are very largely attended by Bhils, Bhilalas and Patlias. 
Population (1901) 655 persons; 328 males, 327 females; 107 
occupied houses. • ' , 

PaipiiriEt. — A village situated in 22° 58' N. and 74°S2' E, 
being the headquarters of the ihakiirdt of the same name. It is 
10 miles from the Bamnia station on the Godhra-Ratlam railway. 
Population (1901) 662 persons; 335 males, 327 females; 153 

occupied houses. 
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KambllUptir. — The headquarters of the pargaua of this namei 
12 miles west of Jhabua in 22° 55' N. and 74° 30' E. It is 3 mit».e 
from the Mcghnngar railway station. It is said to have been 
founded by one Kambha Nailc of the Labbana tribe about 400 years 
ago. It containsi besides the par^aua ofiices, a ihatta, a sarai, a 
State post ofTicc, and a Hindi school. Eambhapur is famous for 
its kauiod rice which is exported in large quantities. Population 
(1901) 957 persons; 480 males, 477 females; 378 occupied houses. 

Rangpura.— A village situated in 22° 53' N. and 74° 53' E. 
on the Anas at a distance of about one and a half mile north of 
Jhabua. In 1864 this and the Dhebar village were given in jagir 
to Ganpat Rao Bhikaji, elder brother of Rao Bahadur Narayan Rao 
Bhikaji of Jhnbua. Population (1901) 89 persons ; 52 males, 37 
females with 22 occupied houses. 

Bnnflpur. — The headquarters of the iiargatta of the same name, 
situated in 22° 39' N. and 7-1° 32' E. 11 miles south of Jhabua. It 
is said to have been founded by Rajputs of the Rana clan, some 
300 years ago. Two tanks stand in the .village, while the w'aters of 
an adjacent fid/n arc held up by a dam and form the Gopal Sagar. 
A weekly market is held in the village on Saturdays. Two fairs 
arc also held before the lioU, Imown as the Tchwaria and Bhagoria 
titelas rcspcctir’cly, which arc attended by about 5,000 persons, the 
number of Bhils, Bhilalas and Patlias being very large. The 
pargatia oflices, a dispensary, Iinpcri.al and State post offices and 
a ihana are located hero. Population (1901) 2,447 persons ; 1,274 
males, 1,173 females ; 423 occupied houses. 

Slirangi. — The head-quarters of the ihakurat of the same 
name, situated in 23°4' N. and 74° 558' E, 32 miles north-east of 
Jhnbua. The village is said to have been in the possession of the 
family since 1085. Population (1901) 2,447 persons; 1,274 males, 
1,173 females ; 423 occupied houses. 

SllCOgarll. — The headquarters of the jagtr of the same name, 
situated 3 miles south-east of Tbandla in 22°58’ N. and 74°38'E. 
The ^faliant of this place has a copper plate grant in his possession 
dated in Samvat 1814 (1757 A.D.) on which he holds the land. After 
the death of Rnjri Anup Singh his Rani Bannbai, who was 
enceinte, fled and was taken c.arc by the Mahant of Shcogarh and 
Thakur Ratan Singh of Bon. She gave birth to a son at this 
pl.acc and he was called Slico Singh in consequence. It was 
plundered by the hlaratlias while Sbeo Singh was living there. A 
small river named Bhamti flows by the village. Population (1901) 
215 persons ; 105 males, 110 females : 32 occupied houses. 

Singosliwar. — A place of sanctity, situated 2 miles east of 
Jhaknaoda on the Main river. A local iirth or place of pilgrimage 
stands here with a temple to Shiva. Its name is derived from that 
of Shringa Risbi w'ho is supposed to have performed worship bore, 
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and to have lost his hoin after bathing at the confluence of the Mahi 
and Madhu Kalian »a7<r. 

Talaoli. — AnUmrao’s village held by the Thalcur of Talaoli..' 
It lies in 22‘’59' N. and 74° 35' E., 2 miles south-west of 
Thandla. Population (1901) 366 persons ; 179 miles, 187 females; 89 
occupied houses. I < 

ThSndla. — The chief village of the pargaiia of the same name, 
situated in 23° 1' N. and 74°37' E., 16 miles north of Jhabua on 
the banks of the river Pat. It is called Thandla after its founder 
Thana Naik of the Labhana tribe. In 1624 it fell to the nucestors 

t 

of the present Raja of Jhabua. Raja Anup Singh was killed at tins 
place in 1727. In the time of Raja Sheo Singh it was attacked 
and taken by Vithoji Bolia, one of Holkar's officers. Terms were 
then made and a dual rule was instituted. Holkaf caused a garhl 
to be built at Thandla, which is still standing. The paygam 
offices, a thana, a school, a dispensery, a jail, and a station of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission are located here. A metalled road 
from Thandla to Meghnagar railway station is under construction. 

The Bajranggarh railway station is 6 miles from Thandla. A 
weekly market is held here every Tuesday. The cenotaph of 
Raja AnGp Singh stands near the garht of Holkar, and marks the 
place where he was shot. A line encamping ground under a shady 
grove of mango trees is situated on, the bank of the Pat river on the 
opposite side of the village. Thandla was formerly an important 
centre of trade and a populous town. Since the opening of Godhra- 
Ratlam line, however, it has lost its importance. Population 
(1901) 4,335 persons; 2,232 males, 2,103 females; 974 occu- 
pied houses, 

rrdaigflTh. — A new village founded only in 1899, and called 
after the present ruler of Jhabua. It is 8 miles south of Ranapur 
in 22‘’-31, N. — 74°-36' E., Udaigarh was established in place of 
Kanas. This village had an evil reputation for catching lire, 
popularly supposed to be due to the curse of a Brahman woman, 
when the villagers would not provide her with the means of commit- 
ting sati. Its situation is also unhealthy.^ A weekly market is held 
here and it is rapidly becoming a trade centre. The .Tehwaria, 
Gulalia and Bbagoria fairs, held prior to the burning of the Holt, 
are very largely attended by Bhfls. It contains a thana. Popula- 
tion (1901) 302 persons; 174 males, 128 females; 50 occu- 
pied houses. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Translation of an Engagement between BJhSi Sing, Rajah 
■bf JHABOOA and Kuar Pertab Sing, beating the signature of 
Captain Pringle, and countersigned by G.- "Wellesley, Esq., 
Resident. — I82I4 

The following settlement was concluded between the Maharajah 
Bhecm Sing and the Kuar Pertab Sing at Jhabooa oh the 22nd 
August, 1821, viz., that the Maharajah Bheem Sing shall make 
over to hJs son Pertab Sing the charge of the concern of the 
country, together with sayer duties and pergunnahs, and executive 
authority according to the following detail : — 

The talooha of Jhabooa, 

«i 4 , Thandla. 

II II Rajla. 

I, Pitlawud. 

Kalia Pital. 

Bhct Umraos, or the contributions of the nobles. 

As aforesaid, the whole of the talookas, including Bhet Umraos, 
is made over to Kuar Sahib as well as Sebundees, Mutasaddees, 
servants, &c. 

The Maharajah retains in personal charge three talookas over and 
alk>vc the village of Kardawud of which he is to receive possession 
at the expiration of twelve months — the talooka of Ranapoor 
talooka of Kanas, talooka of Bhagor ; the kamdar of these villages 
,to be nominated by the Rajah and to be under his control and obey 
bis orders. The Kuar to attend to the Rajah's desires with respect 
to the talookas reserved by the Rajah and not to exercise direct 
autliority in the Rajah's talookas. The Kuar is not to raise gues* 
tions with regard to villages given to Paswanjee and Bapoo Lachh- 
mun, Motijeo, Salim Sing, &c. The above to be adhered to, and 
any neglect on either the Rajah or the Kuar’s side will be known 
to the Cifcar (meaning British Government) who will make on the 
occasion what arrangements it deems most proper. 

The above is conclusive. ^ 

(Signed by) RAJA BHEEM SING, 
and 

KUAR PERTAB SING. 

(Sd.) J. PRINGLE, 

Bt, Captain, 

(Confirmed.) 

(Sd.) GERALD WELLESLEY, 

Resident, 


iNDORR, 

The 27th September 1821. 







ARMS OF THE BARWANI STATE. 



Arms. — ^VaJry, Uircc barrulcts gulcsi a chief wavy arBcnt, on 
a canton dexter of the second a sun in splendour. 
CresI — A Lion demi-rampant gules. Sufifiorters — 
Ravine-deer proper. 

Motto . — Ghat wat datesa'ar, or Master of the passes, roads 
and fastnesses. 

Note . — The barrulcts refer to the passes road and m.arts, which, 
an old saying has it, brought in a large income from 
the dues levied ; it runs ; 

Brahiitattgaon-kcf-Rlidt 

Ncxcali-ki-wdi 

JatRon-ha-pal 

Kansul-ha-httt 

The pass of Brnhmangaon, the Ncwaliroad, the dam at 
Jalgon and the mart of Kansul (brought wealth). 

The lion refers to a personal encounter of the founder 
of this State with a lion (or tiger). 

The sun is the mark of the Scsodias of Udaipur to 
which chan the chief belongs. The ravine deer arc 
appropriate as referring to the forest clad region in 
which the State lies. 

Banner. — The state banner is red bearing on it in while, a 
sun and moon, with a katdr or dagger below them* 

Gotrlichara or Genealogical creed. — Gotra-Vaisham- 
pdyaii, Veda-Yajur veda, SUakUa-Madhyatidini, 
Bard-Dassaudi, PiiroUit-Gautaina, Dholi-Soiitiigra 
mota, Barwet-Daihaudia, Kttl-Dcvata-Chdnwnda and 
JSkliitna Mahadev. 

The Chief is a Hindu of the Sbaiv sect, and worships Ehlingn 
Mahadov'. 




CHAPTEll I. 

• DESOEIPTIVK. - 
Section I - Physical Aspects- 

'r, fiuaranteed chiefships in the BhopSwar sa„at'l<«,. ' 

'Political Charge of the Central India Agency. It is situated on the 

left bank of the Narbada river betiveen 21° 36' and 22° T north 

latitude and 74° 28' and 75° 17' east longitude. It is bounded on 

the north by the DhSr State, on the north-west by Ali-Rajpur, on 

the east by a portion of the Indore State and on the sonth and west 

by the Khandesh District of the Bombay Presidency. The State 

has an area of 1,178 square miles. Till about 1650 the State was 

called Avasgarh after its original capital, but on the removal of the 

headquarters from that place to Barwani, it received its present 

name. 

The State falls internally into three natural divisions, though, Satnrai Dirt- 
gerierally speaking, it lies entirely in the hilly tract formed by the 
■\"indhya. and Satpura ranges. Of these three divisions the northern 
or Narbada section and the eastern Jalgon section consist in the 
great part of plain, while the Satpura section is billy. , 

The scenery is, in many plSSes, most picturesque, the broad val- Ecencryi 
* ley of the Narbada with its many fields of grain and poppy forming 
a striking contrast to the rough forest clad hills which encircle it on 
all sides. 

The hills rise on an average to 1,000 feet above sea level, the only Hilli.' 
peak-of importance being that of Bawangaja (2,111 feet) near the 
chief town. 

There are no rivers of any size except the Narbada which flows Bivers. 
through the State for 52 miles, its valley forming the most fertile 
portion of its territory. It is navigable for large boats during the 
rains when goods are carried from Barwani to Kherighat. The 
Kapila saitgam where the Kapila, a small stream, joins the Narbada 
at Lohara village (22°5'— 75°13 ), is a place of great sanctity. 

- According to the Rewakhand,‘ Barbudan, king of Ajodhya, held a 
great sacrifice here. The Rishis at the termination of the sacrifice 
washed the king in milk, curds and ghi, mingled with water from 
’ all the sacred streams of India. This water flowing into the Narbada - 
formed the Kapila ; temples to Siddheshwar and Amareshwar refer- 
red to in the Rewakhand are still standing here. Some volcanic ash 
found near the place is pointed out as a proof of the occurrence of 
this sacrifice. Another tradition, common to many places in India, 
tells how 'a, cowherd traced a cow, which had joined his herd, 
to a Rislti’s cave dwelling below the Narbada’s bed. The RisJtt 
gave him some husked rice which changed into gold dust. Believing 
the JiisJti to he Kapila .i?fsft»,-who practised penance under the 


. i Ckeplur zssvu. 
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Ociolnpy.* 
J»ol 11117.* 

rnun!i. 


rUnmlo. 
(I'alilc 1). 


JlalnM, 
(rnblce il.) 


Knrbadn, tliir Mrcam wan called after him. A fair Is held yearly at 
Loli.ira on S/n’fitniiri in Plialguii (March) ; batbittf' at this spotfe 
considered most efilc.acious in eases of sleriiity. 

Near Morkntta village’ N,, and 75®'l-r H.) the river narrows 
considerably .and is bloched by liiiKC masses of basalt, tl»c spot being 
called Ilftratiphiti or the deer's leap, a deer being siipiioscd to be 
able to spring across at this point. 

The chief tributaries, none of which, however, flows for mote than 
n few months, are the .Gobi, Omari, Gomt, Mogri, BaigOr*khodra, 
Dob, Nahali and Rupiiwal. 

The B.arwani State has not been surveyed yet but lies p-arUy, il ■ 
not wholly, in the Deccan trap area. 


The forests of this St.ate contain the ch.iracterislic species of the 
Satptir;i range, tho most cnnspiciious trees being the teak {Tcctonn 
(•ratuiis), the utrj {Tfnitinalitt lomnitosa), the atijatt (Hardxvickh 
binaltt), lints [OuRcinca ttntbrrgioidfs), blac-kwood (Palbcr^ia Mi- ^ 
Joint)', Ollier trees present are, lioswcUin scrrntn, Adina cordi/olia, 
Anoneisstis htli/alut, liuiea Jrondosa ; among slinihs are species 
of Zisy/iltus, Ciiriss/t, Gri'wia, PhyUanlhus, Casetwa ; .among 
climbers species of MilU-ltiti, Uauhinia, and Spatholabus. 

Leopards arc very ntimercu.*: in tlic hills, tigers occ.ssionBl 
visitors only. Wolve.*; arc not uncommon, while bl.ick buck, 
sdwiffr, fii/gni and occ.asionally wild Iniflhlo, are met with in the' 
plains. All the ordinary birds -are found .and fish are plentiful 
in the Narb.adii. 


The cliin.atc of I3arw.ini is subject to greater extremes than arc 
mot with on the Central India plateau. The cold weather is of 
short duration. The avemge maximum and ininimiun temperatures 


fra'iin. 

1 MnximnDi. 

Minimum. 

Summer 


108" 

SO" 

Kain ... 


102" 

80" 

Winter 

e*«i 

1 

97" 

60" 


divisions is; Narb.ad.a Division 21 '4, Jalgon Divisian 23 "5, and 

Salpura Divison 19-2. llto rainfall of the last 13 years is shewn 

in Table II. „ rr * 

Section IL-HIstory. 


(Genealogical Tree). 

Practically 'nothing is known about the early history of the 
Barwani house. Tlie chiefs are Sesodia B.ajp uts, connected with 

M'iic Ilnrinplittl niirt MuraTvtn ol Sorrej Ma)«. 

■ • Ity Mr. li. Vredcnbiirg, Cr«'A>»w«l Swvty 0/ Iniitt, , 

» By I.lonimnnt-Cotoupt I>.r»in,LM.B., Swrtxy of MM 
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the Udaipur family. Traditionally they trace '^descent from 
Dhanuk* said to have been a descendant of^ Bappa Rawal, the 
founder of the Mewar^dynasty (A.p. 735). 'it is, however, more 
probable that he was a descendant of one of the many sons of 
Maharana Bhartribhatta (Bhatta), who ruled at Chitor in the 9th 
centiirj'. This chief settled several of his sons in Malwd and 
Gujarat and one of their descendants probably migrated into the 
I^arbada valley sibout the 12tli or I4th century, where he establish- 
- ed himself at Avasgarh, a hill in the Satpuras rising to 2,900 
feet above sea level, about 30 miles south-west of the present chief 
town. He was followed by 27 chiefs of whom nothing is .known 
except their names. 


. This uncertainty makes it impossible even to assign the periods 
at which' they ruled. Mai Singh, the 29th chief had 3 sons, 
Viram Singh, Bhim Singh and Arjun Singh. Viram Singh 
succeeded and was followed by his son Kanak Singh. Kanak Singh*^ 
extended his dominions by conquest acquiring much of the 
present Ali-Rajpur State and also RatanmM, now a guaranteed 
Thakurat in the Central India Agency. ICanalc Singh leaving 
Avasgarh to his uncle Bhim Singh I established himself at 
Rataamal which his descendants still hold. Bhim Singh abdicated 
in favour of his brother Arjun Singh who married a daughter of 
the Raja of Dfeogarh Baria in Gujarat. Arjun Singh was follotved 
by Vagji and he by Parsan Singh I ( Ci>c.-1450 ). 

■In this chief’s day the Muhammadans seized the State which 
was only restored on the chief’s embracing the Muslim faith. 
Parsan Singh who had lived apart from his family since his 
change of faith, soon after abdicated in favour of his son Bhim 
Singh II, who had been born long before the conversion of his father 
to Muhammadanism. Bhim Singh was succeeded by Vachhraj Singh 
and he by Parsan Singh II. The latter left two sons Rayabhan 
and Limji. The younger succeeded on his brother’s death in 1617. 


Limji was fond of literature and it was under bis patronage that 
Govind Pandit, a learned Braliman, wrote an historical account of 
the house of Avasgarh called the Kalpa-granth of which unfor- 
tunately no copy is now in existence. Limji had 5 sons, Chandra 
Singh, Lakshman Singh, Hamir Singh, Bhau Singh, Madan 
Singh and a daughter named Devimati, who married Raya Singh 
Chief of Ali-Mohan ( Ali-Rajpur ). Chandra Singh, the eldest son 
of Limji,"married three wives, the daughter of the Solanki chief of 


Borkheri in Gujarat, the daughter of the chief of Jhabua and the 
daughter of Bhawani Singh, the chief of Kadi in the Baroda State. 
The heir-apparent Sur Singh was bom of the Jhabua princess. 
Devimati who was living with her father wished to go to he r 
^ Pbanuk is termed a GaWot, tbe carUer name o£ the eesodin clan still 
retained by nnmemns groups in the Ouited -ProvincoB and 'Bombay. Tod's 
SBjasmn I. p.p, 211-227-241 J.B.A. LY.-19 ; LVI. 7.1.1. Blfiauagar 


InscriptionB 07. 143. - 


Idmii 

(IG17-40). 
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husband, but her father would not allow her to go. She, thereupon, 
attempted to poison Limji’s food, but the attempt failed. "She then 
bribed one of her father’s attendants and through him administered 
. poison to the Rana which confined him to bed and incapacitated 
from looking after Stale afifaiis, whereupon Chandra Singh 
(l6i0-76). promptly deposed his father. Sometime after Rana Limji died of 
the effects of the poison. Chandra Singh married the daughUr 
of Abhati Rai, the chief of Borkheri, who gave birth to a son Mohan 
Singh. Chandra Singh finding that the forfoE Avasgarh was not 
conveniently placed, moved his capital to the banks of the Narbada 
and founded tlie town of Barwani, formerly known as Siddhanaga-, 
■which still continues to be the capital of the State. 


According to some accounts, hotvever, Sur Singh transferred the 
capital to Barwani, the fact being that he completed the establish- 
j^nient of the new town. Chandra Singh ivas murdered by one Vaje 
Singh who bore him a grudge. Raj Singh, one of the sons of the 
Rana, accidentally arrived on tire spot at the time of the murder 
and attacked Vaje Singh, but was killed. 


OGTMO) Singh, the eldest son of the deceased Rana on being apprised 

of the event proceeded' to Sult.dnpur in Khaiulesh and obtaining 
assistance from the Muhammadan governor, Bahlol Khan, revenged 
himself on his -father’s murderer.' Ho returned to Barwani and 
commenced to rule but was soon after murdered by Bhairon Das, 
Vaje Singh's father. 


After the murder of Stir Singh the gnrdrff was occupied by Chandra 
Singh’s second son Jodh Singh. 


JodU Singh 
{1C80-I7OI)). 


Jodh Singh was always careful to acknowledge the Muhammad.m 
governors of the neighbouring districts, obtaining in return their 
cordial support in 'times of distress and difficulty. At this time 
Parbat Singh, the son of Rana Jodh Singh resided at Anjar, while 
the Rana s younger brother Mohan Singh and his mother lived at 
Borkheri in Gujar.at, as Jodh Singh, who feared an attempt on the 
gaddi, would not allow them to stay in the State. Jodh Singh* ap- 
pears to have had some reasons for his fears as dissensions soon 
aioso and Mohan Singh, who was a boy when he left the State, on 
attaining manhood raised a force and attacked Barwani, but was 
bought off by Jodh Singh and the brothers were reconciled. 


Tartut Bingh 
( 1700.08 ) 


Ifolmn 
SngU I 
(170B-S0} 


Later on, however, Jodh Singh was murdered at the instigation 
of Mohan Singh, who seized Barwani, He -was driven out soon 
after by Parbat Singh who ruled for eight years. Mohan Singh 
then obtained the assistance of 'the Muhammadans and with his 
augmented forces attacked and defeated Parbat Singh and seized 
the gaddi. 'Mohan Singh rebuilt the fortress of Raingarh 
( 2l°47' N., 74‘’43' E. ) not far from Avasgarh. Parbat Singh made 
some futile’ attempts to regain his lost gaddi, but Mohan Singh , 
supported by the Muhammadans, was secured in, his chiefship. 
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' During the Maratha raids'Mohan Singh finding himself too weak 
to resist Holkar managed to retain a part of his territory by sur- 
rendering several districts including Nagalwadi, and Brahmangaon- 


Mohan Singh had three sons, Madhu Singh, Anup Singh and AnSp Sim^h 
Pahar Singh. The Rana abdicated in favor of his second' son ^^‘**** 
Anup Singh. 


Madhu Singh, the elder son, when his claims were overlooked,' 
rebelled and contrived to murder his father and Imprisoned Anup 
Singh, who was, however; released by bis brother Pahar Singh and 
reinstated. Anup Singh was succeeded by Umaid Singb. On the 
death of Anup Singh a dispute arose as to the succession which 
was settled by the friendly intervention of the Peshwa. A letter 
dated 7th Rabi-ul-awal 1173 (July 9th A.D. 1772) from Madho Kao 
Piadhan to Pahar Singh, Umaid Singh’s uncle, announces the 
despatch of Sadashiv Mahadev • and Keshav Raghunath to bring 
Pahar Singh and” Umaid Singh to Poona where the dispute was 
settlei A replica of this letter rms sent to Umaid Singh- 
-Another letter (dated 1772 A.D. ) is from Vithai Ganesli of 
Poona to Ahalya Bai of Indore informing her that the succession 
to the Barwani gaddi, then under dispute, would be settled by 
the Peshwa. It concludes “ kindly represent Ahalya Bai’s views 
on this case for ( the information of ) Nana Farnavis.”‘ 


On Umaid Singh’s death four claimants for the gaddi appeared, 
Rup Singh, a boy of 12, who had carried out the late chief’s ob- 
sequies and professed to be his son, Ajab Singh a distant connection, 
Mohan Singh, and the yot unborn child of one of the three widows, 
who was pregnant. Disturbances arose and Ahalya Bai again inter- 
vened sending her emissaries to re-establish older. In a letter her 
emissary says that Umaid Singh died on Asddh Sudt 13th corres- 
ponding to 27th Zil-i-hua 1204 D.F. (July 1794) and that endless 
dissensions and intrigues were going on. He concludes by pointing 
out that Ahalya Bai should decide m favour of a claimant an 

that this would ensure his succession and also assist in chednng 

Bhil plundering. Ajab Singh was supported by a Bhil, Govardhan. 
and the people of the State, fearing that he might succeed and ^ace 

them under Bhil ascendancy, were flying from ^he conntir. Ihis ^ 
is interesting as shewing the indirect influence exercised by this 
great ruler in the aflairs of small neighbouring States when 

mt actually feudatory. There are other letters which all shew the 
^ajy Sendfy relations subsisting between the Holkar and Barwani , 

^Tmdd Singh died in 1894 and 

■ who was 'ruling during the settlement of Malwa by Sit J ( 

Malcolm. * : 

. Actt..»l lettera in Old Indore State Becords at Mahs,hwar. , 

'* LettCTB In Holkar Btata Old Becoids atMalicstwar. 
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Jniivranl 

BinKb 

{183D-(jO). 


Indr.ijit 

StnRli 

( 1830 - 91 ). 


Eimjit 

SinKli 

(1691— 


Tillo?, 


ConnccUonH 
nnd rolnttvc'* 
ol the Uhlct. 
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On lits cicalti in 1839 lie was succeeded by his son Jaswant Singh. ' 

In 1857 Tantia Topi and his brother looted several villages in the 
St.ato, but retired on the arrival of British troops after a few skir- 
mishes. 

In 1861 owing to the inc.ap.acity of Jasw.ant Singh, the State was 
taken under management till 1873 when liis.powers were restored, 

Jaswant Singh died in 1880 and was succeeded by his brother 
Indr.ajit Singh. In 1883 Kann Indrajit was entrusted with the 
administration of tlio .\njar pargaiia and given full powers in 1886. 

On his death in 189+ Indrajit Singh was succeeded by his son, the 
present Chief, Ranjit Singh at present a minor. He was educated 
at the Daly College, Indore, and the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

The State, though it sulTcred consideniblc loss of territory in - 
the I8th century, never became tributary to any of the Malw/i 
chiefs. It neither pays tribute to nor receives iauka from any ' 
Darb.ar or the British Government. 

The Chief bears the title of Ran;! and is entitled to a salute of 9 
guns. 

The present Chief has a step-brother Dnsharath Singh, nnd one 
real si.stcr by name Chandra Kuwar IB.aiji who is married to Raja 
Jaswant Singh the present Chief of Sail.ana. 

His mother Malulrani Dhanknwar Ba Saheba is the daughter of 
D<uilat Singh a Chauhan Rajput of Ayral. His step-mothers arei 
Mahakuuar, daughter of Ishwar Singh of Mandwa and Rupkmvar 
daughter of Adi Singh Chnoda Rajput of Bilodiya. - The Rnnas 
paternal aunt was married to Prithi Raj.a II ( a Khichi Chauhan ), 
the chief of B.+ria (Guj.-irnt), whose son Rsija Man Singh was 
the late ruler of that State. 

Five miles from the town is the Bnwang.ija (fifty-two yards) 
hill a place of considerable sanctity to the Jains. It derives its 
name from the popular idea as to the height of the gigantic figure 
of the Jain teacher Gomalcshwjira. In a picturesque site such as 
the Jains have always loved to choose for their places of worship, half 
way up the steep ascent of the hill stands this colossal figure cut out 
in high relief in the face.of the rock- The figure is 72 feet in height 
and somewhat weather-worn, but can still be seen to belong to the 
Digambara sect. It is decorated on the arms and hips with 
branches of the bar tree usual in images of this teacher. On the 
summit stands a small temple made of the remains of an older 
building. An inscription shews that the earlier structure w'as built 
by Mina Ramchandra in V. S. 1223 (1166 A.D.) and was repaired in 
1516 (1459 A.D.) in the time of hlahmud Khilji of M.nlwii. Large 
numbers of Jain pilgrims visit the place on the full, moon of the 
month Paush (January). At the foot of the hill are some Jain 
temples, which are good examples of the degraded style of Hindu 
architecture followed in so many modern structures no'w-a-days. 
Jliifirente ; — Journal o£ tlio Bombay Bianob, Hoynl Asiatic Society, ivill 918, 
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Section III — Popnlatlon. 


Tables (111 and 1\). 

Three rnunicralions have taken place giving in' 1881, 56,445 ; Enamern- 
ISvI, 8fi,2(,c,; 1901, 76,136; males 36,388, females 37,748, This I'eSsWfc 
|,i . c-. a ciens:! y ©f C5 jktswis to the square mile, a decrease of l'«riaHou! 
5 per cent. 


Of the fott-ns and villages comprised in the Stale one town, Toti-m and 
ll.wwAni has a papidatioji of over 5.000 persons, while three have a ''‘'"'’B"' 
p-’pul.ition of between 5,000 and 2,000. two between 2,000 and 1,000 
M between 1,000 and 500 and 313 of under 500, The average ' 
ullaec p.-ipiihition is 210. 

^ Of the talal population 45,630 or 60 percent, were born in the Mljjrattoa 
S,ate and 5 ,d 90 or 8 per cent, within the limits of the Agency, Of 
forv-gners most came from the Bombay Presidency. 

These ha\e been recorded since 1S97-9S. The average rate per vital 
t!.TU:,-ind is for birllis 20 and for dc.aths 15. StatMica 

In Ifoo.iono and 1500-01 the year of f.iminc and the succeeding -indVl.) 
year ttie dcatlis rose to 31 and 97 per thottsand. 

The ser returns gi\c 93.3 females t© 1,000 males .and those for Scs and civlt 
civil ror.dilioa 93 vivc,. to 100 hu.sband.s. Cvmltdoa. 


Cl.is'.ified by religion; there were 38,670 or 51 per cent. Hindus ; itcligSoiu. 
32.8'?1 or 43 per cent. Aniinists, 4,107, Muh.dmans, 335, Jains, 31, 

IVtsu and 9, Cliristians. 


The jircv.ailing diale' ts arc the Nimar-Blnli form of speech I-snceagc and 
ajohen hy 26,256 ami Ki'thavi by 25,827 or together 53 per cent, of 
the total popuhatioil. This is a moieaccur.a(e figure for the Animistic 
population linn that given above, as many Bbils and Bhilalas were 
returned as Hindus. Of the population 6 per cent, .are literate, 1 
per cent, bcin.g female!^ 


The prevailing classes belong to the Bhil.ala and Bhil tribes. 

Though agficullUTe is the nomin.al occup.ation of most of the popu- 
lation actually hut little cullivalion is done by the Bhils who live 
mainly hy tiic talc of jungle produce. 

The influence of IHmfu surroumlings is very noticeabla in the 
oa.so of dress. 


Cnstcs nad 
nncc$i, 

Occupntionn, 


fyoauT, 


./I •PI** • - ' - 

Many Muhammadan women such ns Lohfirs, 

Pinjaras and JCangara-s wear /’f/f/grfl.s ( petticoats ) nnd orJiiiis or 


Prciis. 


.'uris lil:c Hindu women. At times the dress is so similar that it is 
difficult to rccogni.se the women of the above classes of 
Jluhainmadans from women of the lower Hindu castes, such as 
Bhftmis, Kunbis, clc, Muhamin,adan women nlso wear most of the 
ornaments used by the Hindus such ns hSwalia, bajiiband, hadds, 
dul, U)din, hichha. Many Muhammadan men tic their /lufiris after 
the Hindu fasliion. Some Musalmans pul on in place of 
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rood. Xhc food of rich people among Hindus consist® of wheat flour, 

rice, dal, g/ii, sugar, vegetables, milk, cheese and fruit. Middle class 
Hindus cat rice, wheal, jmriir, ddl, milk, g/ii, &c, Muhammadans ia 
addition to tliese use -the meat of .sheep or goats. . Poor people eat' 
jowar, maize, bajra, milk, chhdnch, (curd), giir, and vegetables. 
They cal wheat very occasionally. TIjc rich and middle class 
people usually take two meals a day, while labourers and arlizans 
liave three meals. The hours for meals vary from 8 o’clock in 
the morning to 12 noop and from 5 o'clock in the afternoon to 
S o'clock at night among diflerent castes. The Sar.aogi Danlas 
(Jains) always take their meals before sunset, lest they should kill 
or injure any insect while cooking or eating at night, these animals 
being attracted to a fire. 

The approximate cost of the daily food with the rich is from 8 
annas to one rupee, with the middle class from 4 annas to 8 annas 
and with the poor from one anna to 2 annas. Opium, ^dnja, bhang 
and country' liquor are mostly used as stimulants. Eajputs and a 
few other classes give an intoxicating drink, called kusumba, a 
solution of opium, to their guests together with sweets. 

DttllS life. Tr.iders and artisans generally rise early in the morning" at 6 
o’clock and go to their duties at about 8; they return to their houses 
. at noon, hake a meal and return to their shops after a rest at about 
3 p.ni. They .are engaged in business till evening avhen they 
return home. The agricultural classes arc engaged in their occupa- 
tion frojn morning to uight. 

Bnblie iicnllh The jungle districts such as P.ati and New.ali arc so malarious 
(ToWoVl.) gyen in normal years the Bhils suffer se\'erely, while it -Is 
difficult for officials to remain there. Till 1896-97 no registration 
of births and deaths was made. Since 1897-98 the system has been 
introduced, the results are given in the table. 
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parsatta and Jnlgon where high class cultivators live tahi crops ate 
largely sown, whereas in the Satpura division where Bhils and ’ 
Bhilalas predominate, khanf crops prevail. -In rest of the Slate 
kharif crops are more general. * 

Extension or The area under cultivation has increased during the last few years. 
oultSon! average area cultivated . for 1891-1901 'was 140,000 acres 
tTnble VIII, In 1905-06 it was 230,000 or 64 per cent higher. The irrigated 
App. A.), area has risen from 1,000 acres to 2,000. 


FiepnratiDn 
for plongh* 
iug. 


Timo o( 
sowing. 


Fcstiviils at 
sowing. 


Weeding. 


Heaping. 


Cost oE 
roajdng. 

Dotation. 


After the Akhatij in the month of BaisSkh (end of May) the soil 
is prepared. The cultivator first removes all debris, dried stems, 
and roots from the ground and clears the soil. The soil' reserr'cd 
for mfci crops is ploughed continuously during the'fef/nrt/ season 
in order that it may be thoroughly soaked with the rain. 

JowSfi bajra, cotton, tilli, Hiar, maize, rala and some pul%s 
ate sown in the month of Asadh ( middle of June);' wheat, gram, 
alsi, and other rahi crops in the months of Kunuiijr smiKartik 
(from the beginning of October *10 the middle of November), 

At the time of sowing cultivators worship their implements and 
bullocks and distribute sweetmeats. ' ' 

Favourable omens are not generally awaited. Some cultivator 
take manuai ( vows ) at the time of sowing and sacrifice a cock 
to the plough. There are certain influences which are considered 
favourable for sowing particular crops, thus maize, bajra, tilli, tuar 
and cotton are sown in the Ardra Nakshaira, jowdrin Bimarvasif, 
and wheat in Swdti Nabslitra. 

Crops at the kharif are weeded two or three times: the rabt crops 
do not generally require weeding. 

Maize, bajra, pulses, rala, and bhddli are reaped in Bltddoti 
(beginning of September). Jmedr, cotton, tilli and urad in Kartik' 
(November), tuar in Paush ( January ), wheat, gram and alsi in 
Mdgh and Phalgim (February and March). Ail crops are cut with tbe 
dardta (sickle), the ears (pliutia) of maize are first cleared of their 
sheaths and when dry, taken out and thrashed. Twr is similarly 
treated. VgJtW seed Is extracted by shaking the dried plants. Other 
grains are collected in tbe Mak; (thrashing ground) and trodden out 
by bullocks, the grain being afterwards separated by \vinnowing. 
Cotton is either picked from the growing plant or collected when 
it falls. The picked cotton is always of better' quality. ' _ 

In the case of a kharif crop ^ of the total outturn of the crop, 
is expended in the cost of reaping and in the case' oijrabi crops 

Though rotation is not systematically practised cultivators often 
alternate cotton vi'iih jowdr, jowdr wjth iilli, bajra -and wheat with. 
jowdr and cotton; a rabi crop is" not sown' two years consecutively 
in the same field unless it is irrigated. 
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swcfpingfs and cnttlc and sheep dung are used as manure. Uannre. 
J’lfly hc.id of cautc yield fifty carts of manure every year. 

riie principal implements used in agricnllure are ■.'—the /ml or imp’.cmenif. 
rJouGh, bnmar (hanow or weeding plough), (seed tube), 

t-cJ/'j (weedor), rfii/i, kasati, itayatisa, husla, pas, kurhadi (axe), 
rftiri.'/rt (sickle), ktir.dta, jtida, f/tda, mota, nddi, kanna and chak. 

At the hharif 150,000 acres are sown on an average, the most Area under 
important crops being cotton (25.000), bnjm (36.000), jouwr, 

(3t>,000), fwl/m (13.000), lilli (20.000) ; and at the fo6» (20,000 
acre-.), wheat (7,000), gram (8.000), nisi (3.000) poppy occupies 
about SO and stigarc.anc -lO acres. 

The principal food crops at the khartf are : — joa'ctr (Sorckiim rrinair.ii 
vulj'ityc), bdjra {PcncHlarin spicala), makka or mnizc( Zea mays), 

/if.V (Sc'atittiii: itidictim), tuar (Cajaniis ittdiciis), sal (Orysa saliva 
I'uUhi {DoUchos bi/iorus), iiiuitf; (Phaseolus mtingfl), ckavaJa 
(Dclicfios sfiicnsfs), bhddnti, rtda (Patticum frometilaceunt), urad 
[Pkafcohts radialtts), and at the rabi: — wheat or gehtut (Triticmn 
ncslivtim), pr.im or chana (Ciccr arictinum), ahi or linseed (Liuum 
usitalissimum) mrigpliali (Araehis ltypop,ea), titasiir (Ervitm lens). 

Cotien ir. the important fibre grmvn in the State. San (Cro/ofir- pibtci. 
ria juticea) Anil ambdri (Hibiscus cannabmus ) arc also sown to 
come extent. 

About 70 acres are sown yearly with poppy ; no hemp is cultivat- Poppy, 
cd for drugr- 

Tlie commonest vegetables are lahsan (garlic), alu potato, sweet- Omden 
poMo (Ipomeca batatas) pindis, inrai, kaddii, /;ij/;n (cucumber), 
and various kind.s of gourd. Of fruits, mangoes, plantains, guavas, 
and cu't.ird .apples .ire the commonest, JJaldi (lurmefic), dliania 
(coriander), ginger and iiietbi (TriconcUa fornum qrccemn), are the 
npicc.. mostly sown. 

During the last five years much has been done towards improv- 
ing irrig.vtion. In 1881-91 the aver.ngc area under irrigation was nad IX). 
1,301) acres, in 1902 it w.as 2,000 and in 1904-05, 2,600. 

Vcgct.ables, wheat. Kr,am, linseed and mustard arc often watered 
while poppy and .sugarcane require const.ant w.atcring. 

The principal sources of irrigation -arc wclh, tanks, baoris, and 
kands. Wells are worked by the charas and rahat (Persian wheels) 
and by channels from tanlts and bands. 

The cost of digging a well depends on the nature of the soil and 
v.aric 5 for kachcha wells from Rs. 100 in Barwfmi to as much as 
600 in J.ilgon sind for masonary wells from^Rs. 300 to 500. 

About Rc. 2 per hiRha ir, charged by the State for the use of ""‘cr mtos. 
water from Disrbfir wells and tanks. 

The average cost or irrigating a field by a well is Rs. 9 to 10 and 
by a baudtf, Rc. 4 fier hinha. 
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Cattle breeding is carried on to a considerable extent! The NimiJti 
bullocks are of junusually powerful physique being well suited 
to heavy field work and for transport. They are purchased by' 
Government for the Supply and Transport Corps at Mhow. 

The figures since 1902 are given in Table VII. Bullocks number 
about 36,500, cows 26,300,’ buffaloes 15,000, sheep-and goats 32,000, 
The average price of the Nimari bullock varies from Rs. 50 
Rs. 150 and of cows from Rs. 30 to'-Rs. 60. The average prices 
of sheep and goats are Rs. 2-8 each. 

Ample pasture lands exist in the State and no difficulty is experl- 
cnced in feeding cattle. In the famine year all the cattle were sent 
into the reserved forests where 'there was ample grass both forjocal 
and ioreign cattle. 'About 56 million lbs. of grass were obtained 
from the forests that year. 


Dineuses Phatisi . — a disease common among buffaloea The tongue becomes 

prariilent. swollen and congested. It is lanccd with needles and.allowed to bleed 
freely, Kanthali. — generally found among cows and at times among 
buffaloes also. The neck swells to a great size. As a cure the 
affected part burnt with a red hot stone. Ral . — Foot and moutit 
diseases. Oil is given internally about i seer in qumitity for a few 
days. A plaster of wet blaclt soil is prepared and is applied to a • 
piece of cloth and tied fast to the hoof to prevent the disease from 
spreading further. In some cases the rotten hoof Js scraped with a, 
ratii (scraper) and the animal is given fish- to eat mixed with, bread,' 
and wafer in which fish have been boiled is ' applied to the hoofs. 
Sometimes the animal is made to stand in mire, and if the disease . 
shows signs of spreading cattle of the village are made to walk iii 
dusty soil in the middle of tlie day when it is hot so as to burn the 
affected part. Khoksha — Saliva flows from the mouth and the liver 
gets disordered. Measures have • to be taken in the beginning. 
Chnnam i of a seer, lahsan tV of a seer, rat tV of a seer, the roots 
of the -tree ate powdered up together and given three times a 
day. Bhaora. — This disease causes the animals to become giddy 
and fall. The forehead of the mnimal is cauterised and ‘castor oil 
is administered to the nose and ginger applied to the eyes. For 
Other diseases such as chhad, tianalkot, Jtamdnia, ‘and maltmod 
cautering is generally resorted to, 


AgricuHnienl About 95 per cent, of the population in villages, except the town 
Population, of Banviini and Rajpur and Anjar villages, depend upon agriculture 
In these three places the agricultural population varies from 75 
to. 85 per cent. 

The principal castes engaged in agriculture ' are : — Rathias^ 
Bhilalas, Bhils, Mankars, Banjaras, Kunbis, Kachhis, Ahirs, Kolis, 
Marus, and Gujars. 

Advances are made to cultivators in the form of takltavi. The' 
iakkavi is given in cash for the purchase of bullocks, grain, seed 
and the sinking of wells. Loans are also made to the cultivatofs 


CJn^ses 

ongnged. 


'TjtUvi. 



waccs and pricks. 
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i 1 o;i iho focuriiy of (heir ornaments. On the.loans interest 
0 p^r cent, is cliirged. Takkavi advances are recovered from 
t )!. cultivators at harvest time, usually by instahnents. No interest 
i'' !st present cLarKcd by the Slate on the takkavi advances owing 
t } thv impovtri.'hed condition of thecultinitors. Interest on money 
ad.vanrtd on the security of ornaments has also been remitted in 
many ca:v:. 

Section II.— Wmfes and Prices 
(Tables Xlll and XIV.) 

IV.i';'-; iii nil parts of the State arc practically the same. Skilled tviigc^ 
l:-hoi:n r.'i such tv; c.irpentcr.s, goldsmiths, ironsmiths, masons, and 
otl.cri earn fioni six .annas to oncrupcca day according to the quality 
cf the v.'ori. done. Charges for preparing silver ornaments vary 
(■'‘•v’ra’ly fram half anna per tola and those for gold from one anna 
ta f !;'';t annas per tnia. Thu dyers earn from three annas to twelve 
r-un?'. evt.-y tby. Iilalo labourers get from 2 annas to four annas a 
day .v-.l ft male labourers from li anna to 2 annas a day and 
eiilidren frem 1 .anna to 2 anmas ad.iy. 


Ti.c.e bhov.KTsi v.ho work in the fields at the harvest ate gene- 
raily paid in l.iad. A day’s w.ngcs for cutting /onvir consists of 

out hr. h' tful of hhultit% which yield about four chaiikis, (i.r., 10 
of grain. For reaping wheat and gram, which is groa-n 
mainly in the .\iijar and Jalgon pitrgatiasi one chans is given for 
every l..'euly e/idwrirrcm, (a cliiins is a row of plants growing _ 
in i.ne furret.). In this way a man gets about three chnnkis (12 

ft day. In Sil.V.vad c-irpontcrs .arc sometimes paid four c/»n»rHs 

(1 0 ! t • r . ) <,f corn as wages. Male doily labourers get one chaiiki, 

{< ii'.a!c;. tluce kangans fthrcc seers nearly) and children two katigans 
(..'two .‘ecr.. a day. In other parganas the State artir-ans are 
(■' ner.-lly paid in cash, . , • . 

Tiieprlusof Iuo.l gr.iins have risen. The quantity of gmm 

given f.i wa-vs (l'-crc:i>-es when prices are high and mcrcascs av en 

prif rs fall. U'liere there are metalled roads the prices of gram arc 

hi-h'rnnd n!..n in villages nc.ar the headquarters of the 
w'ic,-e mercliants live. The prices of staple food grains m different 
part . of the State an: given m Table XHI. Jov.-ar, maize and ^ 
am : own in all parts of the State and their prices do not vary much, 
’wtiral and gram are mostly produced in the Anjar, 

Jal pnrinnos. The higher rates in Jalgon are caused by the . 

£'\r>orl of tciCiils to ]\br.n<Ics)ii ^ 

'I he material condition of -nj little 

U. hii ttetivinc loiv loy, Itl* *,,01 toutribnlo 

to ;]:• 


JfMeriM 

condition. 


r.'TJCC HIV -- . 

income of the household until comparatively late 
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The day labourer, although not in affluent circumstances, is in a 
better way than he was formerly owing to the rise in wages which ’ 
has taken place. The jungle tribes to whom large numbers of the 
class belong were heavily hit by the famine of 1899-1900 and lost 
most of their cattle. 

Section III.— Forests'. . . 

(Table IX). 

Ts'pical of the country, the Barwani forests comprise a variety oi 
trees of the deciduous species 'both large and small of economic ' 
value. Timber is chiefly obtained from teak, sadad, bija shtsham, 
anjatt, haldfi, kalain, chichlia, siris, kahu, and dhaora, Spedes put 
to agricultural uses are teak, dhaora,' aujan, Haas, khair, kalam, 
and dhdmaii. Bamboos occur plentifully and are put to all usts,' 
while the palas, kusum, bor and^/ic^tir produce lac. The inahua, 
chtrotiji and teiidn as well as various tubers and bulbs arc utilised 
for food. The tubers called dhaoli and kali mtisli are exported for 
medicinal purposes. Dyeing and tanniug products are obtained from 
fruits, flowers, leaves or bark of bahera, dl,aoii1a, ghal-bor,'dltaiiri, 
sddar, rohan and jungly tub The leaves of teak, iialas and sadar 
arc extensively used for thatclung in aboriginal dwellings. 

The principal grasses met with and their uses are noted below:" 


(I) 

Puma 

Excellent fodder. 

(2) 

Siri 

Fodder and thatching. 

(3) 

Kunda 

Fodder. 

(4) 

Gonrdri or bhaiiri 

Fodder and thatching. 

(5) 

Sukli 

Poor fodder. 

(6) 

Chitiari 

Fodder, and seeds consumed 


by poor during scarcity. 

(7) 

Russa {Molia and soffia) Good fodder ; valuable oil 


(Andropogoii). 

extracted by a process 
of' distillation which is 



exported and forms the 
basis of most scents. Oil 
used in rheumatic com- 
plaints and consumptive 



cases. 

(8) 

Baru 

Leaves used . for fodder. 


, ^ 

Native pens m^e from 



. the stalks. 

, (9) 

Khursaori - • 

Fodder.^ Seeds consumed 


by forest tribes during 
scarcity. 

(10) 

Chenia 

Fodder. ' Seeds consumed 

' 

by forest tribes during 
scarcitj’. 

‘(11) 

Hari ' ... ' 

Fodder. 

(12) 

Kirla 

Fodder. 

■ (13) 

Machairi, ... 

Fodder. 

(14) 

Kharari ... ' 

Fodder and thatching. 

(15) 

Phulera ... , ... 

Fodder. 


’ By Mr. 8t,.:roaBpb, Forest officer,' BhopSwot Agenoy. 
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The Resen-ed and Protected forests are in charge of the Chief Coairel. 
Forest Officer of the Bhopawar Agency who acts under the orders, 
of the Political Agent. He has his headquarters at Sardarpur and 
is assisted by a Forest Officer who lives at Banvani. 

^ The forests are divided into five sections under foresters. In the 
PansemaZ division in addition to the forester there is also a 
ranger who is in charge of that division. These divisions are again 
sub'dmded into 12 sub-divisions under sub-rangers. Four depots 
have been established for the collection' and sale of wood, 
under a itakadar who collects dues and keeps the accounts. 

.The sub-rangers are assisted by forest guards inrliidinc the forest 
officer, 5 foresters, 73 forest guards and others amounting in all 
to 93 men. 

The mulki jungle and waste land in the vicinity of cultivated 
land is under the control of the revenue officers. 

All fellings are made under departmental supervision, and the 
produce sold in situ, or fashioned into marketable sizes and trans- 
ported to depots for sale. The collection of minor products is allow- 
ed on a pass. Produce is exported by means of carts or jotis, on 
pack animals or by head-loads. 

The greater part of the forest is reserved, but is open free for 
the collection of dead fuel and minor products. The removal of 
green wood and bamboos is regulated under departmental super- 
vision. Grazing is also controlled, areas coppiced are undergoing 
regeneration, being strictly closed to grazing. 

The poor classes maintain themselves largely by the collection Belsiion with 
and sale of forest produce which they remove by head -loads. TJie 
aboriginal tribes resort largely to the forest, after their khanf crops 
have been harvested, and collect jungle products for sale or house- 
hold consumption. 

The large areas reserved are in case of need thrown open and 
more than meet local demands for fodder. Owing to the great 
extent of the forest fuel is plentiful. 

The forests are protected from fire by a system of external and 
internal fire-traces, which are kept clear during the fire season. A 
staff of watchers is also maintained during the hot and dry period- 
Forest villagers and others generally are bound by regulations to 
assist when fires break out. 

In times of scarcity besides the opening of the forests to the free 
collection of minor products and for grazing, the department affords 
relief to the aboriginal tribes by employing them in the collection ^ 
of timber, fuel and fodder at depots. All local cattle and large 
numbers of animals from outside were allowed into the forests in 
1899-1900 the grazing being regulated by a rotation of areas. 

The areas of reserved, protected and mulki jungles are respective- 
ly about 600, 150 and 30 square miles. 
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The average revenue is about Rs. 54,000 the cxpendilure.amounl. , 
ing to about Rs. 23,000, No spscwl concessions are granted to cn. 
courage clearance of jungles or planting of trees. The castes which 
mostly inhabit the jungle tracts arc Bluls and allied tribes ■who 
employed by the forest department receiving 2 annas a day per 
man, li anna per tyoman and one anna psr child. ' 

The commonest trees found in the Stale forest are given below;— 


VornaculBr iKimei. 

Botanical uamcr, 

Ujes. 

A1 or Alu 

Morinda ciirifolia 

i 

Dy-e is e.vtractcd from tho 

1 root. 

Ani or Sadad ... 

Tenumalia tomeniosa 

Used for -house buildingi 
agricultural implements, 
fuel and charcoal. 

Aajan 

llardwickia binata ... 

1 

Used in building and for 
charcoal and fuel. 

Aonia 

Phyllanlltus embl{ca,..\ 

Gives excellent charcoal ; 
fruit and bark used in 
medicino and tanning, 
fruit is eaten. - 

Aptaor Astra...! 

1 

Bauhinia raceiiiosa ... 

Used as fuel ; fibres used 
in rope making; leaves 
u.scd for bulis. . 

Babul ' 

Acacia arabica 

Heart wood very hard; 
bark used for tanning 
its gum is collected 
catachu prep.ared. 

B.ibera 

Termiaalia heUnca ... 

Fruit used inedicinall) 
and also for dyeing. 

Bamboo 

Bambucar armidimcaa 
Diindrocalainiis stric- 
tm, and other varieties. 

Supplies many industries 
baskets &c., are madf 
from it ; and is used ii 
buildings. 

Bar 

Ficus indica 

Poor timber ; tree worship 
ped;' leaves for plates. 

Bel 

Ag/c marmelos 

|Fruit used medicinally loi 
diarrhoea and dysentry 
.and the shell used fo; 
snulT bo.ves, &c.;_leave' 
olfered to god Shiva. 

Bhokar 

Cordia myxa 

Fibres used for ropes; fnii 
ripe and. raw is al.s( 
eaten. 

Bia ... ... 

PferocarpHS mars upturn 

Used for 'building houses 
etc. 

Bor, Ber ... 

Zizyplius jujuba 

Wood used for agricul 
tural implements. Gives 
gum, lac. Ripe fruit is 

- 


eaten. • ^ 

Boudora 

Lagcrslroemia . parvi- 

Bark and leaves used foi 

' 

flora 

tanning, .and wood foi 
agricultural implemants 
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1 r.i'!ii“.iMl nAC!^^. 

Vft. 



iVVro.?^fi.?nj'i lioxbtir- 

UsctJ for fuel. 


C>V'. 



'Jnehnrutiia hilifotia 

Fruit c.itcn. Bari: for t.an- 



ninfi, wood used for 
furuitnn*, etc. 


^arJeni r ftiri'.i-fa 

Fruit paten, wood used as 



fuel. 

/TiK^m 

B.ark UMd fortannint;; 
Kives clinreoal; seeds for 
iauff; wood for f.amiturc. 

rivt-.-f 

P'tC'.is f-h":crat,t 

\Vo!>d duraWe in water, 



ured for making toys. 

lJK--tt'in 

Grevs.i tHuvfaliit ... 

L’-cd for cart, cltafts. 


h.andics, nnd charcoal. 

liisvA 

j\r.rr.$::ii: /.lii/ofia ... 

Wood touch ii'^ed for rail- 


way sleepers; for fumi- 
tuic and Iniildincs. 


Oi-stl-'r 


UreJ as fuel; bark and fruit 


rive a «Iyc ; fruit eaten. 

IfCTSf 

.te.iii’4 Ui'.c'i'filofa... 

Yields t'unt 5 leaver, and 


bat': five dye and n 
touch fibre. 



'.'ij/.ffit’.Vi Uovburr.hti,., 

Seeds civp nil, fruit and 

l>atJc If cd medicinally. 

llrol 

ri!"U!ril!ifllt /r!l/lC(T ... 

f'Uifjnus j.rniftnbt’tn ... 

Fruit eaten. Wheels arc 
niadj of wood. 

Bari! used for tannine; 


wood jxxjr; riix: fruit 
eaten. 



l>.’m 

rffiniii.ili.t iir/iinn ••• 

Gives Kood charcoai and 

fuel; ured in ncricultural 
implements. 





Sf c /• It cryirif {•iirvifoUn 

Ur-cd for doors, nnd tables. 


etc. 


Voir.i’utntf tMn 

Wootl need for cabinet 


work, roasted .and e.aicn 
by poor niuls, cia’cs laim 




nnd Tiber. 

K'-tits ... 

t\rorh cklihanfuni — 

Common wootl. 

Kwrti) 

P<yni’,amiit chibra 

Oil catraeted from reeds, 


wood poor. 

Ka'*'. 

rtu/Mc/«o 

The root eaten medicinally; 

sntn ... ••• 

oil cxtraclctl; p.iver. ('um 
and (loss. 



Acnciit catechu 

Kalha is made and niveo 
charcoal. 
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Vcinacatar names. 

Botanical names, 

Dses. ^ 

Koshim 

Schleicheta trijnga ... 

Fruit/ eaten, gives good' 
lac.’ ‘ _ ‘ ' 

Used for furniture ; fruit 
gives oil and leaves used 
medicinally. 

Limb or Nim ... 

Melia aadirachttt . 

Mahadak... 

Ailantlius excelsa ... 

\ 

Yields giim; bark and leaves 
used medicinally, ' 

Medsingh 

"Dolichandrona faleaia 

Leaves used for cattle fod- 
, der. 

Mohin 

Odina wodier 

Poor timber. 

Mohoor Mahua 

Bassia latifoUa 

Flowers eaten and gives 
spirit 'and oil. 

Moka 

Schthera swieienisides 

Leaves eaten in times of 
scarcity ; good timber. - 

Palas 

Biitea Jrottdosa 

Bark gives fibre ; lac is. 
produced; leaves as plates: 
wood as fbel. 

Pangta 

Erythriua itidica 

Poor timber. 

Phasi 

Dalbergia panietthia. 

Used for fuel. 

Pipal 

Ficus religiosa 

Poor timber; tree worship- 
ped. 

Pipri 

Do. 

Common wood. / ' 

Rohun 

Soyttiida febriftiga .. . 

The wood is strong, gives 
gum and fibre. ' , , 

Sag 

Teeloua graudis 

Best wood in India as 
timber. 

Salai, Sail 

Boswetlia sermfa 

Gives charcoal and .gum; 
used medicinally. 

Savar 

Boinbax malabarictim 

Gives cotton, root is used 
as tonic ; wood used for 


■- 

■ planking. 

Seras ... 

f 

Albizsia odoratissiina 

Poor wood; leaves used’as 
fodder. \ 

Shiwan 

Dalbergia sissu 

Used for furniture. 

Tar war or Aonli 

Cassia aurietdata 

Leaves used as ‘ vegetable 


f 

in famine ; seed and 
bark, etc. used mediciu- 

■ 

- 

- ally. 

Temrn... " ... 

Diosypros' toiiietitosa... 

Ripe fruit is eaten ; black 
ebony of.the wood used 



in ornamental work; 

Tinas ... 

Ougeinia dalbergioides 

Used for'agriculturaKpur- 
> poses, furniture, etc. 
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Section IV:— laincsand Mlnorale. 
Ko niini-rMs have as yol Iwen found !n the State. 

Section V.— Arts and Manufactures. 
(Table XI). 


Oil, c/jt, blankets, coarse Wiadi cloths, tiiwar, dan, Iiigdas, rrnnd inMus- 
f’!n~rj;ras, and hccJiiiris (batiRlcs) arc made locally. The manufacture 
of efci, vvhicli is mainly exported to Kh.indcsh has decreased 
oniPfT tomoriality nmonp the cattle in the last famine. Women 
of tlM Rohoras, Musalnuins asid other cultivators spin cotton for 
f;j!r.Ir .and darh. 

Carpets and niw .are prepared in the Central Jail. There is a 
{Treat demand for these articles from local people. Blanl.'cls arc 
r'.rds here by Bliils and Bhatnis on h.aod looms in some quantity 
and ate raid locally and also exported. 


Very little poppy is cultivated here and no opium is manu- Optnm, 
t.icturtd. 

PriaiinjT on various fabrics is carried on at Barw.ani and Rajpnr. rrinUnu, 

Three f;im)io!t factories h.-ivc been cshablishcd in the State .at 
Anjar, Ktielia and at Ta!v,iid,a. Tlic factories at Anjar and Khclia 
v.t re opt nrd in 1850 and at T.alwaAa in 1903, a cotton press being 
al 0 elected tl'. sre. The current impression is that the mills have 
deprived jipnny families of the avocUionof spinning by hand, thonsh 
it is admitted that a large nuinlv;r of habourers are employed m 
t! e f.aelorier every ye.nr during the busy season. Pinjaras still cm- 
r.!oy women of different c.a-den to rle.an cotton by hand as tlie hiiikra 
(cMton firtd) '^0 obtained is superior for agriculinral purposes to 
that frem the ginning faclorics. 

Forly-two {tins have been erected in the Anjar factory and about 
iSn men .arc cmplo.vcd there diirhiR the sc.\son. The rates of w.agcs 
-ary from ?. annas 5 pif- to annas and 6 pics r«r day according 
to ihcnmouut of work done- Ateut 3,900 mdrr.s (33-J2y cvvl.) 

of r.aw rotten are consumed on an avenge every year, the pinned 

oiton lifijm di'pc'cd of at Mliow, Indore, and Dlmlia (Mmndesh). 

'l*alw:'.da was started in 1903, on nn average dOO b.iles arc {ircsscd 

There arc 2d gins in the Khclia factory where 14 permanent and D».y 
40 temporary hand', are employed every year. TIic rales of w^cs 
or men vary from 3 annar. G l-ies to d ann.ss, and for wouK-.n from 
-? ire In 3 nnnrt'" 6 pic*; About lp700 j/wms of raw 

rouon arc consumed on an averatP, the oi.ltiun of fijaned cotton 
\ • rro It h exported to Kbamlcsli only. WoiU in lh<. 

the end of June. 
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The supply of labour for factories Is generally ' adequate/ u 
labourers earn from 5 to 6 rupees 4>er month which is sufficient lot” 
their maintenance. They are, mostly local men though a few 
from adjoining States. , . ‘ ' • ‘ 

listUlories. Three distilleries owned by ‘the A bk&ri contractor have been esU*. 

blished. The Khetia and Pansemal distilleries were erected iii 1890 
and the Barwani distillery in 1897. Mo statistics of the outimt^ 
from these distilleries are available. ' ' ■ 

Section VI.— Commerce and Trade. 

Trade is not in a very flourishing condition owing mainly to tvaul 
of good communications and the distance of the railway. Grain 
forms the principal article of trade. The old custom under which 
■grain lay stored in the warehouses till the chance of turning a latge 
profit appeared, has almost entirely died out. Merchants generally' 
are fairly well off and some have amassed considerable fortunes In 
lending money to the cultivators and. receiving' grmn in return at 
the harvest. 

Places whore This Stale trade passes to Mhow on the one side and Klffindesli 
'eiportcd other, rice, g«r, salt, cocoannts, kerosine oil,' copper wd 

brass vessels and cloths being imported from these places in .return 
for grain, cotton, ghi, tiUi, sweet oil, etc. Barwani has, very littfe 
trade with Gujarat, the only article imported from that district be- 
ing tobacco. 

^lef cculros The chief centre of grain trade is Palsud whidi is situated in the 
o trade. Silawad /wfgafia. The principal towns, where markets arc held are 
Barwani, Pajpur, Anjar, Silawad, Palsud, Klietia and 'Pansetnal. 
The markets at all these places are held on fixed days', the average 
attendance varying from 1,000 to 2,000 persons. The markets ate 
chiefly distributing centres. Banias and Boboras and a few other 
castes are the chief sellers ;they are generally owners of their 
shops and are mostly local men, while the' principal buyers 
are mostly cultivators from the surrounding villages. The'Baniasand 
Bohoras generally purchase direct from cultivatorsr Lately, culti; 
valors have commenced taking their goods personally to Kliandcsh. 
Mhow and other places where they dispose of it themselves and im- 
port other necessary articles on their return, thus securing the pro- 
fit that formerly ryent into the pockets of the Banias. Most, 
transactions are carried on in cash, but in some places cultivators 
give grain and jungle produce in exchange for salt, gur, etc. 
Coiieoting The most important local firms are those of Lachirara Mannalall 
HjniributniB Bhuramaru, Mohanbhai Mojilal, Lachhiram Manjis'a, Nanabhai 
agencies. Bhilabhai, Kalu Bholn, Kania Ram Khubchand, Shaligtam Raikh- 
chand, Pyatilal Haridas and Ballabhscth. , . ■ 

Cn^itcB The principal castes .engaged iii trade are Banias (including 

in 1,taSc, N ima, Dasora, Agarwal, Oswai, and Saraogi who are Jains) Bohoras, 

and hluhammadans. They deal in grain, cloth, oil and spiceSi and 
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'also make loans to cultivators. Many potters in the bills in addi- 
tion to their own profession purchase grain which they sell locally 
when prices rise. 

Trade is carried on here with Khandesb by means of the metalled Moae at 
road which joins the Bombay-Agra road at Jalwania (25 miles “"‘“no- 
from BarwSni). The Thikri-Tnlwara road which has lately been 
opened and joins the Bombay-Agra road at ThDcri (6 miles from 
Khalglmt} is the principal route used for trading with Mbaw. A toad 
from Khctia to Rnjpur via Piinsemal and Palsud is now under 
construction and will be of great use in trade with Khandesh. Be- 
sides these there are numerous country roads running through 
different parts of the State. In the rains goods are taken by the 
Narb.'ida in boats to Kherigfaat, nea^ Barwaha station on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, whence they are sent by rail to Mhow 
and other places. Carriage is generally done by carts and in the 
Jalgon division donkeys are largely used for the same purpose. 

The Ralhias, Bhihilas and Muh-immadans are the principal per- 
sons engaged in carriage. Tobacco is imported from Gujarat by 
unmclallcd roads. Till 20 years ago all carriage was in the hands of 
the Banjaras, but since the introduction of rtulways and improved 
roads their trade has almost entirely disappeared. Shopkeepers are 
to bo found in large villages only. They are mostly Marwaris, 
Gujaratis, BanLis and Bohoras. They sell gilr, salt, tobacco, ghi, 
cloth and other articles to cultivators and purchase jowdr, and other 
grains, cotton and oilseeds, also often making cash advances to 
cultivators. These shopkeepers sell the articles in their turn to 
the large trading firms at Dhulia, Bombay and Mhow. 

The importation of grain from foreign territories has been marked 
since the famine of 1897. Previous to this very little ^ain was “P 
imported into the State. The import of kerosine oil has increased 
rapidly being found cheaper and better than vegetable oils. Formerly 
coarse local k/mdi cloth and jagamathi were generally used for 
coats and 'paijamas, but now imported cloths are used in 
largo f]u<anlities. The merchants deal directly with Bombay. The 
chief articles imported directly from Bombay are cloth, giir, sugar, 
spices, cocoanut, cotton thread, kerosine oil, match boxes, groceries, 
silver, and gold, which are sent by train as far as the Nardana and 
Dondaycha stations on theTapti Valley Railway on the one side, and 
Mliow station on the Rajputana-Malwa Raihvay, on the other,and 
thence in carts. Colton is exported directly by some merchants to 
Bombiiy. Ghi, rosa oil, tilli oil, are also exported to a certain extent. 

The retail dealers in cloth, 'always attend the different village mar- 
kets on the market days during" the week and dispose of their goods. 

They go to the central village for one^or two days during th^eek 
in order to purchase goods and to settle their accounts. Thus a 
retail dealer of Barwani attends the Barwani market on Sunday and 
then goes to Anjar, Palsud, Silawad and Pati markets on Monday,. ^ 
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Tuesday, Wcdncsd.iy and Thursday respectively. Ho then returns 
to Barwiid* about noon on Frid.ay nnd settles his accounts, &c., 
on Saturday UBUin resumes the work on Sunday. The same 
routine is followed nil through the year by the rct.nil dealers in 
difTcrent State. 

Cnpttalisto. Most of ll'<’ lo*^! capitalists, who number 35, are boUi bankers and 

have over 1*'^ l^l^l’^i 1^ '^''I’O have iromRs. 75,000 to 1*5 laklis, and 
the rcmal^'^S 17 have from Rs. 15,000 to 75,000. Only in seven 
cases doc^ fl’c capital come from outside the St.atc. Of these four 
.arc merch^ols who have their headquarters at Indore, Sabeda, 
Mhow nn^ Nisarpur and who work through their agents. 

Precious stones are not generally dealt in here. In case of any 
necessity flic standard weights, namely, fola, iiiasits (mdshirs), ralli 
and RUitJ used. Tolas and niasha arc made of brass and china. 
Small red beads (called pole) sometimes serve the purpose of raltis, 


WniniiTs 

AND 

Ml'AFUKHSi 

i’rcBlons 

ttanoi. 


Iron, bfi'sS' copper, &c., arc weighed by the seer which is equal 
to 80 Awh/^'* rupees in weight The seer weight is usually made of 
iron, square or round. In addition to this scer weight there are 
the folIowlcB weights also made of iron . 


I Mauiid 

— 40 seers ISOlbs.) 

1 Adinitan 

= 20 „ 

1 Dasseri 

= 10 „ 

1 Pasen or dhari 

= s „ 

1 Dltdtscrt 

= 2J „ 

1 Sawasert 

= li „ 

1 Scer 

= 80 /;nWdr Rs. 

1 Achher, adhscer 

= ^0 ‘i, 

1 Paoscr 

= 20 „ 

1 Alpaa 

= 10 „ 

1 Chbatdk 

= 5 „ 

1 Adhchhalah 

= 2\ „ 


aiiWand lii- For gold and silver, fofns, wds/tos, rnf/i.s and gimjosarc used.’ 

One lola 1^ equal to 12 niiisas, 1 tnasa to 8 rallis, and 1 ralli to 2 
Ruiijas, One Ujjaini rupee and a inasa are usually substituted for 
the tola weight in weighing gold and sih-cr. A weiglit of china 
forms the widsrr. • • 

Ariloicaof' Grain is “sunlly mo.asurcd by bulk in iron or br.ass mo.asures. 
balk. These mcJ*s“res arc divided thus : — 

1 Chauhi 
1 KattRan 
1 Tuf*' 

1 Ticha 
1 Mttla 
l6 Chattkis 
12 Mamds 


= 4 scers. 

= 1 seer tiicasiire . 

= * „ 

- i „ 

= ^ II 

= 1 jiiauiiii, 

— 1 maul. 
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AlKMi.Mrfcc.rpct”;, mob-^soF, r.uirar and cotton are wciglicd OitcrMildo. 
v»ith tl;e ‘Anw v.virhtr. ns those wed for brass and copper. In the 
Jnl'oa division -(0 rears kii/>eisi is crjnal to one tnaund and three 
muinds c.pml to one f alta. In tho case of hakadat, 1C scers cqu.al 
CSV maurtd ant! 20 imunds equal one hhav.dt. Grain is measured 
in ti'e Jabon division by the measures used in British India (Khfin- 
dc-i') namely: — 

I f’rtih' = 3J sccr. 

1 r.lnsmrf = 20/flihs. 

I KUciulx = 20 mttutids. 

I'cr dru:;s, tch:s, nutsits, rnf/is .and t-unjas arc used as in tlic case Dmgi 
tl j:o!d and silver. 

Ivicc and s.alt are de.alt v.-iih by kattf.ats, cfmuki, &c., in the 
N*atJ\ad.a and Sal|iur.i divisions, whereas in Jalgon the f<a{lt 
r-i'-fiiitc <f Khandesh is ured. Other articles ate weiBheti by 
ctdi.sary v.-cichl'-, namely : — 

1 Seer =: 60 Mas. 

1 'dauni! — *10 seers. 

1 lihatuti = 20 ntaiiiids. 


such ns mill: and oil are Boncrally measured. These Mi'S'mrp'i i>< 
m-i' nrr. arc made of copper and iron or brass not of any particuhsr 
form. 6Vii i J v.ci.slicd by the Jccr, A.c. . 

Th” gnrrt, hiiUi, tet^su, and ICnglisli foot are used in measurint; cloth *l's»'''rp Iiy 
'llie gflsn :»rd Iteillt me.ssurr'. arc made of iron, brass or wootl. They ’’ '* 

.arc tr.aj’.ttl of with /.:?!» and ijira/i. Cotton and silk arc sold by 
v.ci.ihf, .and the rouon and silk goods (manufactured) cither by 
v.c jj;l.t or by Ir.agdi. '1 he 1 Irili-h M.nndard mc.a! urcs are used. 

Dll'" val 'tunes arc measured by s.urfacci other stones and all l>r 

msv'inty work in cubic fcfl. Timlict measured by the foot mca. „n,j 
1 lire or An.'/i, liarlliworl; i;. measured by the fool. coiitcntu, 

Tiic ofi-etal yc.ar iK'rins from the lr.t April and the Chris- 
lian er.a is fidlawed. The t'ikrama Sunnutl era is observed by the 
f -m-r.'Tcial tl.TS. The S.-rinvuMicrc cotnmenres from Chail Badi 
P.t.lu.i that is ‘-is months in advance of the Siimval followed in the 
It mb.iy f’fc'idcncy where it commences on luitik Siult fadita 
(Sr.Vf nib.r). In the J.algon /'orgmirr the Samvnt of Bombay is 

fiiI.o..t 1. gjjgjjQjj vir— Mcann of Communication- 

CTable XV.) 

:in railway traverser, the St.atc. In 1891 there were roads froniRosils. 
B.uv.nni to Ifnp'.ln'it, a distanre of three miicr., J.alwfinia to Lingw.a 
(7 milf.'), n rsf.tion of the Bombay- Agra ro.ad, Bnrwi'uii to Jalwania 25 
nn!- -I B.irsvsni to Anj.ar (10 miicr), and Barwjini to IhaiRor 40 miles. 

All thc.e roufls eaccpl the Jalw;inia.Linj;w.a were uninct.allcd. The 
J.ilv.j'inla-Linr.v.-a road is a ccction of the Bombay-AKrn road, .and is 
imdcr the, m.inat'cment of the Central India Ai'uncy Public Works 
JJfp.\ftmcnl. In 1901 all the above roads but narwfini-B.itKor wero 
ni'.ralJed, Ijj 1890 tho ro.vl from Aiijar to Bilwa (connccliuB with 
the B.»rv/.«ni-J.alw,'ini.» ro,ui) v/as metalled. In Octolicr 1899 Ibo 
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construction of Moida-Khetia road (13 miles) was taken in hand and 
completed in October 1901. In December 1899 the construction of 
Bajpur-Falsud road (15} miles) was taken in hand and completed 
in October 1901. In January 1900 the roads from Anjar to Mohipurn 
(4 miles) and Anjar to Talwnda (11 miles) were commenced and 
completed in October 1901, . ' 

There arc at present 1 18 miles of metalled roads in the State. The 
Barwani Jalwania road joins the Bombay -Aera road at Jalwiiniaand ' 
takes tratTic to Mhow railway station on- one side and Khandesh on 
the other. This road has now been connected with Sardnrpur-Kukshi 
road still under construction. 

The Barwani-Talwara road via Anjar joins the Bombay -Agra 
road at Tliikri, the section from Talwtira to Tbikri being constructed 
and jointly maintained by the Indore and Dbar Darbars. 

The Banvnnt'Khctia road avhich is almost completed takes traffic 
to Dondaycha railway station of the Tapti Valley Railu’ay. The 
Tnpti Valley railway has attracted all the traffic in grain from the 
Satpura region. This new road consequently is much used by the 
aboriginal tribes who can now without the intervention of Banias 
take their commodities straight to the big markets of Khandesh. 

The Barwani-Jalw'.inia and the Barwiini-Thikri roads carry traffic 
to Mhow railway station. 

The annual average cost of maintenance is Rs. 14,000. 

The Narbada river is crossed by country boats, at Bij.nsan, Sondul, 
Pichhori, Rnjgh.at (in fair weather also crossed by a trestle bridge) 
Kasrawad, Piplod, Sliogaon, Awnli, Barda, Data'dra, (in fair we.Hhcr 
crossed by a trestle bridge) at Mohipura, Khirmoi, Lohiira, and 
Nalwai. 

Imperial Post offices have been opened at Barw.ini town, Anjar, 
Rajpur and Khetia, the last being in connection with Shahada Post 
office in. Khandesh (Bombay Presidency), the other three under 
the Rajpnlana and Ccntml India Circle. A combined oHicc lias 
been opened at Barwani. A regular Dak service is also maintained 
by the State. Lines run from Banvani, Silawad and Panseraal 
passing by Khetia, Boknata and Pnti, and between Barwani and 
Pancham Pahar. Six Mmikars arc employed os runners.' The 
State Dak is used almost solely for carrying official letters. 

A regular mail avas first started in the year 1860-61 and used to 
run from Barwani every day to Pansemal viit Anjar, Rajpur, Palsud 
and Newali, the letters, being carried by police sepoys. The total - 
number of miles over which the Slate mail ran in 1891 nnd 1901 
were 66 and 100 miles respectively. . ' 

The number of persons employed by the postal department (1905) 
was'16 runners, 1 clerk, 1 dak jamadardXiA 1 peon. In pargaiias the 
despatching work is done by one of the clerks of kafnasdaf’s office. 
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Section VIII.— Famine. 

(Table XXX). 

The only cause of famines locally has been a deficiency of rain. 
Kals and locusts (^oj^tia) occasionally cause local distress. 

The staple food grains are hajra, iawar, and maize, a failure of 
the khartf crops is certain to cause distress if not famine. 


Cultivators have various means of prognosticating famine. Some 
of these are:— The blowing of a strong wind from the west 
during and at the approach of the rainy season is a bad sign. 
It the halt tree {Bos-wcllia serrata) blossoms twice in the year and 
tne airjan trees {Hardwickia bniata) grow luxuriantly and bear 
an unusual crop of pods {phalsi) it is a bad sign. The untimely 
crawii’g of crows at the commencement of the rainy season is re- 
garded as most inauspicious, also any trees which bear flower 
and fruit out of season. 


_ In 1S99-1900 the rainfall in BanrSni pargaiia amounted to only 7 
inches, iii Anjar to 6, ■while the produce of the kJiarif amounted to 
14,000 maunds, and of the rabi to 6,000 maunds instead of ■tOOvOOO 
and 40,000, received in normal years, ■while the lowest rates that 
ruled in the State market were between 5 and 6 seers of grain to 
the rupee, in a country where the ordinary rates are from 50 to 
60 seers. The acuteness of the distress thus represented can easily 
be imagined. 

An increase in the number of immigrants is a sure sign of appro, mgratlon. 
aching famine. A migration register has been kept since 1899. In 
that J'ear over 9,000 immigrants came into the State, nearly half 
being from Gujarat, one-fourth from Central India, and one-fifth 
from Kiinnftlcsh. 

The first famine recorded in the State ■was that of 1897. The 1897. 
whole State was affected, the principal sufferers being labourers 
and poor cultivators. It lasted from November 1896 to the end of 
September 1897. Jowar, maize and bajra, the staple food grains 
sold at 5 and 6 seers to the rupee, and prices ■would have risen 
higher had not a State godoivn for the sale of grain been opened. 

The State had again to face famine of a far more severe type in 1899-190^, 
the year 1899-1900. Almost the whole State was affected, the pres- 
sure being heaviest in the Pati pargana. Tlie pinch began to be felt 
in September 1899. Relief works wore at once started. People sold 
their ornaments and household utensilsonly joinirg the relief works 
when every thing was sold. Cholera appeared in April and carried 
off many lives. The total cost to the State was 37 lakhs includ- 
ing (1-2 lakhs) on rclirf works, and on gratuitous relief Rs. 19,000; 
while Rs. 11,000 wore rocejved from the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund and Rs. 45,000 of the revenue demand remitted. 

A famine also occurred in 1901-02. It was caused by rats and 1901-0S. 
locusts ipoptiffs) which completely desUoyed the standing crop over 
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&n area of about 500 square miles, more than half the area of the 
State. The distress, however, was in no way comparable to that 
of 1899-1900. 

These famines and the disease and sickness that followed in tbeir- 
train have caused a serious decrease in the population. - In tbs 
famine of 1899-1900, 6,900 deaths were registered as due to famine 
and sickness. In the famine year of 1901-02 the public health was. 
exceptionally good and the number of deaths were a little above 
the normal. 

Special precautions Avere taken to save the cultiA-ators from ruin. 
Help in money and grrun was liberally granted Avhich enabled them ' 
to stay in their houses. Markets were opened at different places in 
order to har'c food within easy reach. Most of the revenue demand 
was realised in kind and stocks of food grain made at important 
places in the Jiarsanas, 



CHAPTER in. , 

ADMINISTE&TIVB. 

( Tables XVI— XXVII. ) 

Section I.— AdminiBtrtaion* 

♦u of general administration and in civil judicial cases The Chief, 

the Chief has full powers, but in criminal cases his powers are limited. 

The Rana pays no tribute to or receives no allowances from the 
British Goi'cmment or any Native State. He pays Rs. 4,000 hati 
every year towards the cost of the Malwa Bhil Corps, according 
to the arrangement of 1865. 

The Chief is assisted by a Ditoan or minister who exercises a Ctiran. 
general supervision over the departments of the administration. 

The chief departments of administration are : the Revenue, Judicial Departmeota. 
Seltl cment, Public Works, Forest, Medical, Police, Educational, Cus- 
toms, Treasury and Accounts, and Political or General. 

Hindi is the official language of the State in which all revenue official 
records and judicial proceedings, etc., are kept. An English branch Language, 
is also attached to the Divan’s office for corespondence on important 
matters with the Political Agent. 

The State is, for administrative purposes, divided into three divi- Admlnlatra- 
sions. The Narbada or northern, comprising the parganas of Barwani, 

Anjar and Riijpur ; the Satpunn or central division, comprising the 
pa f gait as of Silawad and Pali ; and the Jalgon or southern division, 
comprising tho pargauas of Pansemal, Khetia and Nowali. A 
hamasdar is in charge of each division assisted by two naib 
kamdsddrs in the Narbnd.n and Jalgon divis.ons and by one in the 
S.atpura. In addition there are seven thauddars under the kamSs- 
dars and tiaib kamasddrs. Tlic headquarters of the kamdsdars 
arc at Anjar, Silawad and Pansemal respectively. The tahsilddr 
c.vercise 5 a general supervision over the kamdsddas in revenue 
matters. Each hamdsddr exercises judicial powers, both criminal 
and civil. 

All the villages in the State are khdlsd and are supervised Village 
by palvdris, who are cither paid or hereditary officials. 

Hereditary palvdris receive a share (adav) of the village grain 
from cultivators in return for their services, They have also 
been granted some revenue-free land by the Darbar. The rates ' 

of tho grain share vary from four chattkis ( 16 seers ) to 12 
chaukis (48 seers) per aud per annum ( an and is equal to about 
20 bighas of land ). There are no hereditary patvdrls in tho 
Satpuna and Jalgon divisions where they are paid by the State. 

A lax called paiwdra hak is levied on the cultivator at^ tho 
rate of annas eight per dud per annum in Satpura and from 
12 annas to 1 Rei in the Jalgon division. The duty of the pat- 
wdris is to realise the revenue demand and to report on all matters 
connected with the village administration to the pargaita officer 
and generally to supervise village affairs. From two to five villages 
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are placed under each Taiwan. In addition to the pafxeans then 
are the j)atcl ( or the headmaa of the ■village ) caon balai and gaots 
mankar.^ All patch arc granted one or two atid of land, revenue- • 
free, in remuneration for their services. Some also hold lands in 
imiii. The duties of the paid are to incjuirc personally into all 
crimes and assist the police in tracing malefactors, to try to urge cul- 
tivators to settle on uncultivated lands in his village , to report 
tlirougb the pntn'Aris if any cultivator is in want of iakkavi, to 
settle amicably all trifling disputes arising about land, &C,, among 
cultivators ; to assist the palwdrl in the collection of the land 
revenue, and to inform Uie Octroi Department about the purchase 
or sale of cattle by any individual'in his village. For this last 
duty he receives tt commission from the Octroi Department, called 
sitigoti, of one anna per head of cattle sold. The gciow batai and 
the titankar are also hereditary servants. They receive an adav 
( grain ) share from the cultivators in return for their services. * 
'n»B r.ste of the adav of the balai is the same as that of (he pafwdri 
of the village. Some haTaisr have also been granted land free of 
revenue. The ineifikar also gets adav at a rate varying from 4 
to 8 chaukls pel and per annum, very few of them hold land. ' 
The bnlais and mdiikars carry out the orders.of the patu-ari and 
the pntel and help them in their -jvork They are required to 
watch the village at night. They report to the paftvdri the occur- 
rence of any offenco and of any suspicious deaths in the village.. 
Besides the patei, &c,, there are kaituirgos in some places who worh 
like' patwHns and have the same rights. There are also some 
viaudlais who hold hereditary jdgtrs. 

Section II.— Dow and Instice. 

(Tables XI'J, XVII.) 

In old days the Chief was tho only judicial authority. Procedure-, 
however, was veiy irregular and defective. 

No rules were laid down as regards punfshmont. Whenever a 
crime was committed the case was brought before a panchayat 
and was decided fay the Pana in consultation with the panckas. 
Generally a fine was levied, a large portion of which nsed to go into 
tire pockets of tiro State officials, who in those days -received very 
poor salaries and were consequently allowed n sliare of the fines as 
a sort of allowance. There was no jail 'in the State and if the 
accused had committed theft or dacoity be u’as beaten with a rope 
whip or confined in the stocks {khoda) at the police ilidtta. Small 
fines were imposed for offences against the body and many murder 
cases were compounded by making the murderer pay compensa- 
tion to the heirs of the murdered man. In rape cases aird adultery 
heavy fines were always imposed. No distinction was made oe- 
tween rape and adultery and between adultery with a married woman 
and with a widow. , . 

Oa tho removal of Rana'Jaswant Singh from the administrative 
control of the State in 1871 Govind Rao, who was. appointed 
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Supprintcrdent, proceeded to introduce reforms. AU criminal 
and civil eases were then tried by the Superintendent, ' Even 
at this time, however, no written statements v/ere recorded, but 
rrierely short notes. All eases were tried summarily and an 
oral order as generally passed. In very important cases only was 
the order or sentence written down. Serious cases such as those of 
miirdir or dacoity were sent to the Political Agent for final orders. 

Khan Bahadur Kazaf Khan, who was Dnean from 1873 to 1835, 
introduced a regular form of trial in which all statements were writ- 
ten down, and judgments duly recorded, and promulgated in every 
care. In the time of Pandit Sham Nariiyan the British Penal and 
Criminal Procedure Codes w'crc introduced. He also gave limited 
criminal and civil potrers to fargaita officers. 

In the time of the late Khan B.ahadur N. M. Khory further Present 
If forms were introdruced and the present system was set on foot, 

He divided the judicial department into separate courts and placed 
them under a Chief Judge with powers of appeal and revision in 
civil and criminal matters. The British Criminal and Civil Codes 
W'crc adopted in ail tiic courts. 

There is no legislative officer in the State. Circulars having the Lcelslatlon. 
force of law arc issued by the Darbar from time to time. There are 
now, in all 10 subordinate courts supervised by the Chief Judge to 
whom all the monthly, quarterly and annual returns are submitted. 

Above these courts is that of the Darbar, which is presided over 
by the Dheiitt. The jurisdiction of tho Darbar court extends 
throughout the whole territory both in original suits and as a court 
of appeal and revision, in civil and criminal matters. 

Thu Chief when exercising powers has full authority in all civil OUol’aConrt, 
suits. In criminal cases lie can dispose of cases punishable with 7 
years iinprisoniuent and fine to .any .amount. He can also pass a 
sentence of imp’isonincnt above two years, subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Politic.al Agent. Cases beyond his powers are tried by 
the Political Agent. 

The Chief Judge has power to inflict a sentence of 2 years Chief Judge’s 
irnpribonment and a fine of Ks. 1,000 and 30 stripes. All Sessions ' 

Cases are tried by the Chief Judge avlio commits them with his 
opinion to tho Darb.ar Court for final orders. In civil suits ho is 
empDwered to deal with those of which the value lies between 


Rr.. 500 and Rs. 2,000. 

The Pfinboinal Jtaniasdar has power to inflict one years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of Rs. 500. He can try original civil suits up to 
Rs. 500. The Sub -Judge at Barw’anI and tlie kaindsdar of An jar 
exercise the powers of a Second Class Magistrate and can entertain 
civil suits up to a value of Rs. 500 and 300, respectively. , 

Tho kamasdar at Silawad and the assistant kamasdars at Raj- 
Ijur and Khetia have the powers of a 3rd class magistrate, while 
the first two can entertain civil suits upto Rs. 100 in value and the 
third up to Rs. 30. 
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The assistadt'Jtrrmasrferrjs at Barwani, Pati and Newali exercise 
the powers of a 4th class magistrate being empowered Ip award 15 
days imprisonment and a fine of Rs.^25 'in criminal cases ; they can ' 
also entertain civil suits upto Rs. 10 in value. The kolvml of 
Barwani town deals with petty criminal cases occurring in the town 
and can inflict a fine of Rs, 5. 

The tahstldar, as a revenue court, has powers' of a first class 
magistrate. - ' - 

Appeals against the demsions of the assistant kamasddrs at' 
Khetia and Newali are preferred to the Pansemal kamasdar. 

The next court of appeal and revision is that of the Chief Judge 
at Barwani, appeals against his decision being heard in the Darbar, 
Court. - , 

Certain codes and acts used in British India have been 
adopted : The Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence 
Act, the Civil Procedure Code, Contract Act, tlie Court Fees Act, 
the Specific Relief Act, the Bengal Jail Code, the Police Act, and 
the Cattle Trespass Act. 

The State has its own Limitation Act which differs to a certain 
extent from the British Limitation Act of 1877. The State has its 
own Factory, Excise and Stamp Acts. ; . . ' 

The general cost of the whole judicial Department is Rs.- 23,000. 

Tlie total number of civil suits decided by the different courip of 
the State during the year 1904-05 was 785 of the total value of 
Rs. 63,396 against 610 of Rs. 72,818 in 1901-02. Fees are charged, 
according to the Indian Court Fees Act. ■ 

Section III.— Pjnanoe. ^ 

(Tables XVIII and XIX.) , 

No regular system of accounts existed in early days. All ac- 
counts are now submitted by the different departments to the State 
Accounts Office, where they are audited. Beyond the budget allot- 
ments no expenditure is allowed, without special sanction. 

The total normal revenue' of the State is 3'1 lakhs. The chief 
^sources are -.—land revenue, 2-1 lakhs; customs, Rs. -34,000 ; forests; 
Rs. 28,000 ; excise Rs. 25,000 ; law and justice Rs. 17C00 ; assessed - 
taxes, Rs. 15,000 and interest on securities,’ Rs. 9,000. The ex- 
penditure amounts to 3 laklis. The principal heads are -.-expenses 
on account of the Chief, Rs. 53(000! general . administration, ■ 
Rs. 32,000 : police, Rs. 39,000; law and justice, Rs, 23,000': forests,- 
Rs'. 22,000; and land revenue, Rs. 8,000, while public works cost 

T.I InUlj 

' Section IV .—Land Revenue. 

(Table XX.) - , ' . ’ ' 

In early days villages were given outon ydw in the Rajpur, - 
Barwani and Silawad In other places land was granted 

on a progressive lease at Re. 1 for the first year, the demand being 
increased by 1 rupee every year for four years and on the fifth year 
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the full assessed demand for land in the parsana was charged. Be- 
tween 1877 and 1881 the Anjar, Ban\’anl and Rajpur^rtfgff«/rs were 
regularly surveyed and systematically assessed. The Jalgon division 
was surveyed in 1891. This division has been under reclamation for 
the last 30 years. In the beginning lands were given to cultivators 
free of revenue for the first five years, after which a rent of four 
annas per higjia was charged for the next five years, but only to 
well-to-do cultivators. The rent was then increased to 8 annas per 
bisfirr. Now as the pargana has advanced the rate has been raised 
to 12nnnas, 1 rupee, and 1-^ rupee, per 6ig/ia according to the nature 
of the soil. The Bhiis and Pawarias were originally charged from 
l?s. 2 to Rs. 5 per attd (20 bigitas), but now pay at the rate of - 
Es. 7 to 8 per and. 

Ordinary patias or leases arc not granted to cultivators The 
cultivator first makes an application (kabuJiat) as it is called to the 
pargana o.fiiccr or the iahstidar for the grant of a certain field. The 
kabuliat is then sent to the Darbar for sanction, after sanction the 
cultivator's name is registered in the jamdbmidi pafrak (register). _ 
Fields thus granted can in accordance with the conditions of the 
kabuliat, be cultivated by themselves and their heirs. They have, 
however, no right to sell or mortgage the land without the 
sanction of the Darbar and the cultivator's right to use the land is 
transferable in favour of his heirs and in their absence to the State. 
No court can execute a decree against a cultivator by attaching or 
disposing of his fields. 

The Darbar is the sole owner of the soil, but the cultivator is not 
usually interfered with as long as he pays his revenue. If a culti- 
vator withholds the revenue for Uvo or three years or keeps the land 
uncultivated or sells or mortgages it without sanction, his land be- 
comes escheat to the State. In case of death it is usually given to 
the legitimate heir. Two forms of assessment arc in force known 
as darbaudi, where the collection is made in cash assessed on the 
blsJia and audbaudi, when it is made in cash at a certain rate per 
and or plough of land (20 bigkas). The plough assessment is 
prevalent in the central or S.atpur.n division inhabited by Bhiis and 
other primitive classes, and to a certain extent in the Jalgon 
division. Under the latter system .an aud is taken to be the area 
which a cultivator can plough with one pair of oxen. If, however, 
he works with two pairs ho has to pay double this rate. With one 
pair of oxen from 20 to 25 btghas can be tilled. 

The rates of the jamabandi or revenue demand are fixed 
according to the nature of the soil. At the time of fixing the rates 
the status of the cultitrator is also taken into consideration and 
consequently the j’atitdbandi is never oppressive. 

The jamdbattdt is collected in one instalment except in Anjar 
pargana in which two are levied after the kharif harvest It is 
re.nli5ed in cash through the patwaris. 
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In the year 1902-03 the revenue demand for the whole Stale was' 
Rs. 1,6S,809 on 193,100 acres of cultivated land, i. e., an average 
rate per acre of- Re. 0'13-9. An acre generally yields about 8 
maunds of khan} crops ivhtch is in a normal year worth about 
Rs. 20. A cultivator has thus to pay about five per cent of, 
the income he realises. If there is a famine the farmers can easily 
cope with it from their surplus for one year but not more. 

In the famine year of 1899-1900, Rs. 45,000 were remitled and a 
sum of Rs. 26,000 in 1901-02 owing to the destruction caused' to 
the crop by rats and locusts {paplia ) that year. Finally, from tlie' 
balance of Rs. 64,600 and 83,173 still due from the' cultivators for 
1899-1900 and 1901-02, Rs. 1,17,000, were remitted in commemora- 
tion of the Coronation of the King-Emperor of India. ‘ 


Irrigated land is rated at Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 5 per btglia in the Nar- 
find mimmum bada division according to the nature of the soil| unirrigatcd land at 
rates. Pg ^_g_g ^ per bigha for gtthSli ; I to li for inal and ircra 

4 annas to 12 annas per blglta for khar'di. In the Jajgcn di-yision a 
fixed rate of Rs. 7 to 8 per plough is' charged to Bhils and Pawarias, 
whereas the other cultivators are charged from annas 12 to 
Re. 1-8-0 per htglm according to the nature of the soil.' In the Satpura 
division a fixed rate of Rs. 9 per plough is levied. The nature of 
the soil is not taken into consideration in these two divisions. All 
revenue is collected in cash. 

Section y.— Miscellaneons Revenue- ,, 

(Table XXI.) - ’ - ' 


Poppy is cultivated mainly in the Anjat pargam. The variations 
in the last few years have been very marked; they are as follows : ■' 


Years. 

Acres cultivated . 

Outturn in lbs. 

1881-1890 

400 - 

1155 - 

1890-1900 

50 ' . 

■ 65 .. 

1900-1901 

12 

12 

1901-1902 

9 . 


1902-1903 

' 3 i 


1903-1904 

4 



Cultivators who wish to grrow poppy are obliged to obtain a license 
^and pay a fee of Re. 1 per blgha, and they are obliged to sell all 
the crude product to the Darbar at rates fixed for the year. 

All opium is kept in a State godown. The licensed vendor ^ 
purchases at the godown at Rs. ZJ per seer and sells at Rs. 26-10-8. 
All balls of manufactured opium bear the State seal.- 


An import and export duty of Rs. 100 per maund on clith and 
150 on manufactured opium is levied. The imports average 350 
seers (700 lbs.) a year. No exports take place, the quantity produced 
being, insufficient for local consumption. 
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The right of vend is nuctioned yearly. The contractor purchases 
from the D.arbar godown. The consumption is about 33 tolas per 
head of population. The revenue from this source is about' 

Ks. 3,000 per annum. 

No hemp is cultivated in the State and very little is used. A tax Hemp dragn. 
of Rs. 2 per maund is charged on imports. 

Country liquor is made from flowers of titahua {Bassia lati/olia). Hlqaor, 
The right to distil and vend is sold to a contractor by auction- ' 

The present contractor pays Rs. 31,000 a year and supplies 90,000 
gallons. For every gallon over and above this quantity he pays 
five annas extra. 

Tlie strengths of liquor sold are — 

60® U. P. sold at 1*2 per gallon 


65" „ 

•« 

012 „ 

II 

30® ,. 

tt 

2-4 „ 

II 

35* „ 

tt 

1-8 „ 

It 


The contractor holds five wholesale shops from which he issues 
liquor to retail shops of which there are 45 or 1 to every 26 square 
miles and 1,690 of the population. 

Three stills exist, one at Barw.inJ for the supply of the Anjar, 

Rajpur, Banvilni, Silawad and Pati fargatias, and one each at 
Khetia and P.nnscmal for the Jalgon division. 

The shops arc let by the contractor to Kalals who are supplied 
with liquor at dilTerenlial rates based on their distance from the 
distillery, the KcI.tIs being bound to sell at 2 annas a bottle at 
SUaw.id, Pali and Palsudandalong the border and3annas elsewhere. 

The revenue is about 30,000 a year giving an incidence of 6 annas BcTenne. 

7 pies per head. In jungle parts Bhils and Bhilnlas are allowed to 
distil on three occasions a year on getting permission from the 
revenue offici.-iI.s. Two .annas per owd of land held is charged and 
credited to the contractor. These three occasions arc at the festivals 
of Bevitsia, Divoali and Uidal, Dewasia is the harvest festival held 
before reaping commences ; the Divrali is not held at the time of 
the Hindu fcstiv.al, but is simil.at to it ; the ludal, a thanksgiving 
feast is held on the achievement of some task, birth of a son, etc. 

Section VI— Pabllo Works. 

(Table XV,) 

Before 1899 the Public Works Department was managed by an Control, 
overseer sissisted by the pargatta Oflicers. In 1899 an Engineer 
was put in charge of the department. He is assisted by overseers. 

Tlic average yearly expenditure of this department is Rs.' 50,000. ErpcndiWrc. 

Tlic most important works undertaken in the last 10 years are the Works. 
Court house at BarwSni, Victoria High school and several roads. 

Section VII.— Amy. 

The State has no army of its own, but two detachments of the 
iliilwa-Bhil corps arc stationed in the hills to check raiding by the 
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Bhils. The State pays Rs. 4,000 hali per annum to Govern'mebt.’ 
towards the expenses of this corps. 

Section vni.— Polloe and Jails. 

(Tables XXIV and XXVI.) • ' , 

Since 1884 a regular police force has been organised and placed ' 
under the orders of an Inspector. In the jargaturs the police are 
under the orders of the pafgana officers, the Police- Inspector super- 
vising their general discipline and organisation, , - ’ ' 

Village watch and ward is done by gaon manltats and balais, who; 
receive certain hais (rights), getting a proportion of the village 
grain, calculated on the and, per annum. 

The Inspector has his headquarters' at Barwani. The force is 
divided into pargana police and bill police. The pargana police 
consists of 210 men and the hill police of 97 men, including 22 
sowars and 6 camel sowars. The ratio - gives one policeman to 
every 3‘8 square miles and to every 248 of, the population. 
Constables are enlisted in the police from local men and from 
outside. 

The police are armed vrith muzzle loading guns, belts and bayo- 
nets. They wear a khaki uniform and turban. 

If any person belonging to criminal tribes, Ms,, Bbils, Mankars, 
Kolis, &c.), is released from jail after the' expiration of the term of . 
his sentence his Utilia (marks of the body, &c. ) are carefully nottd 
in a register and security Is taken for his good behaviour. The 
hulia is circulated to the pargana officers and to other departments 
concerned so that the poUce may keep a strict watch on them. 
A circular has also been issued for the police to note the' presence 
at or absence from their homes of members of the criminal tribes at 
night. If any snch person wishes to go to another village he 
must obtain special permission before doing so. 

The State contains one central jail at Barwani and four district 
jails at Anjar, Rajpur, Silawad and Pansemal. 

Baris, mwdr, rugs, coarse cloth and socks' are manufactured and 
chicks are made at the Barwani central jail The, produce is disposed 
of mostly among local people, but some is sent to other native 
States. The average expenditure is Rs. 4,000 per annum, the cost 
of maintaining each prisoner being about Rs. 30. 

Section IX.— Eduoation. 

(Table XXIII.) 

The State has been almost the sole.promoter of education, there 
being no private efforts in' this, direction. A system of levying fees 
was started in 1899. The first school was opened in Barwani in the 
year 1863. The Victoria High School at Barwani, which was 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in the year 1898 (now to 
Allahabad ), is the only High School in-tbe State, the number of 
those attending is about 40. Low fees are levied- at the school.' In 
the pritpary schools, which number 30, education, is given free. 
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Orly tr;o MiihamnnJan aiudsnts have passed the Entrance 
Es.'.minatJca. 

There nrc no newspapers published in the Sintc. Kcirspapcri. 

Section X-— Medical 
(TnWc XXVir.) 

Frera ISSl to 1891 there were three dispensaries in the State 
r,t r-.arftf.ni, Rnjpur and Panscmal. By the year 1901 three more 
ihsj'cr.cr.rici. had been added at Anjar, Khetia and Pali. In nddi. 
t! v;j to these a tnu-eilinji ccnipounder, who lives at Palsud, goes 
rc.:';d llte viU.'.Rcr. in the hills. The cslnhlishments are all under 
the Agency Surgeon who has his hcadqu.artcrs at Sardarpur. All 
t;;e;.e diiptn'.aric-. are mr-iiitaincd by the St.atc. The number of 
e;-!rr.'.tic>nr. in 1901 wa.s, -41 major and 875 minor, and in 1905, 256 
maj.r as.d 1,362 minor. The total number of cases trc.ated in all the 
diry-tvarifs of tb.e St.ate was 13,412, 15,715, 36,687 and 57,682 
ir.clv.dirn in-door and out-doar patients in the yc.ars 1881, 1891, 
r.r.d 1903, respectively. 

I’rcm the cnormnu? incrc.n5P in the hospibol nttcnd.ancc during 
iLo I n t f.'V.* years it may be gathered that the State has now 
fneccidc-J tJ a cert.ain citlcr.t in convincing the peac.ants of the 
i np'.rJority of European medical treatment. In p.articulnr the con* 
f.Jf .-.c: of the pfrplc in the optlwlraic skill of the surgeons is 
inerrO’ i.ng year by year. 

Tv.-i> v.'.cchuitorc arc maintained in the Slate, one at Batwani and VucctnsHoo. 
thi; o'.ht r .at I’.anr.cnwl. V.acciiiation is not compulsory. It is satis* 
f.aet'jty to note that vaccination is becoming more popular, the 
rbjec’.ivn unci' urged on the assumed ground of interference with 
ca'te gtadu.ally dying out through the object lesson given by 
(irr.tc';tion ng.iinr.t the rav.agcs of small-pox. 

In the years 1891, 1891, 1901 and 1905 the number of children 
^.icrinatcd r.as 52J, 599, 2,812 and 2,596, respectively. 

Tlte i.yi.tent of rclling pice packets of quinine has not been in* Quinine.' 
treduerd into flm State Font ofliccs. At the Imijcrial po.st offices at 
IJarwAni, Anjar. Kajpur and Khcli.a these packets are sold. 

Section XT.— Survoya. 

Thr/ argrtnu.'s of Banvani, Anjar and Rnjpur Itavc been surveyed 
while the Jalgon division h.ar. been in patl done. Patu-aris have 
r.ow been instructed in surveying. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
•AND , 

GAZETTEER. 

(Tables I III, VIII -X. XIII, XVIII, XIX,'XX, XXl'lI and XXIX.) 

BSirwSui Fair^AUS. — This pargana lies in the centre of the. 
State surrounding the chief tovm. It.bas an area of 65 sguatev 
miles, of which 23,700 acres are cultivated 300 being .irrigable. . If 
contains one town and 31 villages. It is bounded, on the north by 
the Narbada river, on the south by the Silawad pargana, on the 
east by the Anjar pargmta and on the west by the Bombay Presid- 
ency, The only river of importance is the Narbada and its’ 
tributaries the Goi and Telad. The prevalent soils irrigable are’ 
guhali, mail, and hharda ; the principal crops being jowar, hajta and 
cotton in the autumn and wheatln the spring, ' ■ 

The population was in 1881, 11,739; 1891, 12,921* 1901, 14,681 
persons ; males 5,274, females 5,957, comprising 7,043 or.61per 
cent, Hindus, 10 Sikhs, 116 Jains 19 Parsis, 1,655 or 14 per cent,. 
Musalmans, 4 Christians and 2334 or 24 pen cent. .:^iimists, 
Occupied houses numbered 2,583. . - , 

The pargana is traversed by the road from Barwani to Jalwania 
where it meets the Agra-Bombay road and the Thikri-.Talwada road 
which also joins it, The pargana is in charge of a kamasddr who 
is the chief revenue and judicial officer for the parganai A post 
and telegraph office is located at the chief town. The revenue 
of the parga«re is Rs. 65,300. _ , , ' ' 

Anjar Pargana — TYas pargana lies to theeast'of the'Barwanf 
town. The headquarters are at Anjar village.- It has an area of 112 
square miles and contains 42 -villages. Of the whole area 39,500 
acres are cultWated, 900 being irrigated, It is bounded on the north 
by the Narbada, on fhe.south by the Rajpur pargana, on the east, 
by the Indore State and on the west by-theBarwani.pff<^ff«<r. The 
only streams of importance are the Narbada, Deb, Nahali, Telad 
and Sosad, Only the Narbadailqws throughout 'the year. Two old' 
tanks at Haribad and Tatwada Khurd and three new tanks at, 
Borlat, Surana and Anjar are the main sources of water supply, 
The prevalent soils are kali and bhitri and the principal-crops jowar, 
maize, wheat, gram and cotton. Poppy is more largely sown here 
than elsewhere in the' State. . • ' - 

The population was 'in 1881, 15,094 ; 1891, 16,903; 1901, 14,836 
persons.; males 7,526, females .7, 310. Classified by religions there 
were 11,542 or 77 per cent, Hindus, 140 Jains, .781 Musalmans, 2 
Christians and 2,371 or 15 per cent, Animists, Occupied houses 
numbered 3,019, 
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The Jiargaua is traversed by the Banvani-Thikri road which joins ‘ 
the Agra-Bombay road and the Barwani-Jalwania road. The 
fargaita is in charge of a kamasdar, assisted by the ihdndddrs 
stationed at Talwada-Buzurg, and Talwada-Khurd. A sub-inspector 
of police is stationed at headquarters. An Imperial post office is 
situated at headquartersi which also contains a dispensary. An 
inspection bungalow has been erected at Talwada-Khurd. Eleven 
primary schools have been opened in the villages of this pargana. 
The revenue of the pargana is Rs. 87,700. 


BEjpur Far€£lll&. — This pargana lies to the east of the chief 
tortT). The headquarters being at Rajpui[. It has an area of 1 59 
square miles and contains 55 villages. Of the whole area 26,400 
acres are ciiltivated, 700 being irrigated. It is bounded on the north 
by the Anjar^«rrg<ma, on the south and east by the Indore State 
and on the west by the Silawad pargana. The only streams of 
importance arc the Deb and Goi, Nahali and Ruparel. The Ruparel 
is dammed in several places and is very useful for purpose of irriga- 
tion. Three tanks at 'Uchi village (2l“ 55' — 75° ll'),lndarsagartank 
at Bilwani (21° '54' — 75°7'), and the Rahetia tank are also used for 
irrigation. The dam at Salkhera village {21° 54' — 75°12), retains 
much water used for irrigation. The prevailing soils are kali and 
hhuri, and the chief crops jowdr, maize, cotton, wheat and gram. 

Population was inlSSl, 12.805; 1891, 17,699; 1901, 15,044 persons; 
males 7,431, females. 7,613. Of the population 8,302 or 55 per 
cent, were Hindus, 6 Jains. 1 Parsi, 1,006 Musalrafins, 3 Christians, 
and 5,726 or 38 per cent, Animists. Occupied houses 2,979. The 
Barwani-Jalwania metalled road traverses the pargana. 


A iiaib kamasdar is in charge who is a 3rd class magistrate and 
can also entertain civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 in value. A 
thanddar is posted at Jalwania. The police are in charge of a 
sub-inspector who resides at Rajpur. A police tliana is situated at 
Jalwania in charge of a head constable. -An Imperial post office has 
been opened at Rajpur. The revenue of the ^argn/m amounts to 


Rs. 57,300. 


Silawad Pargana:— This administrative division lies in the 
south of the State, having an area of 226 square miles and compris- 
ing 60 villages. Of the area 36,900 acres are cultivated; no land 
is irrigated. It is enclosed on all sides by State territories, on the 
north by Barwani, on the south by Pansemal, on the east by Rajpur 
and on the west by Pati parganas. The only streams of importance 
are the Goi, Mogri and Kuwa-Khar, The country is much cut up 
by hills which arc covered by valuable forests covering 83,800 acres. 

The soil is poor and bears' only the inferior class of grain, the 


cultivators being mostly Bhilalas. 

Population .was in 1881, 5,974; 1891, 11,441; 1901, 12,563, 
persons; males. 6.419, females 6,144. Classified by religions Hindus 
numbered 3,010 or 23 per cent., Musalmans 290, and Anumsts 
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9,263 or 73 per cent. The ^argatta contains no metalled roads, , 
traffic passing by country trachs to DhuHa in Kbtodesh and places 
in the State. j 

A kaiitasdar, who is a 3rd class magistrate and is also empovasred 
to hear suits up to a value of Rs. 100, is in charge of the ^argana 
being assisted by a thanadar at Palsud. The police are under 
a sub'inspector, police stations being established at -Silawad 
and Palsud. State post offices have been opened at Silawad and 
Palsud. A detachment of the hlalwa Bhil Corps is stationed at 
Silawad. Two schools have been opened in the pargana. The 
revenue of the pargaiia rs 31,100. 

PSti Fargana . — Thisfiargana is situated in the west of the Stale, 
the headquarters being at Pati. It has an area of 340 square miles 
and contains 64 villages. Of the total area (217,600 acres) 24,400 
acres arc cultivated and 167,000 arc under forest. It is bounded on 
the north by Barwdni pargana, on the south by Pansemal, on the 
cast by Silawad and on the west by the Bombay Presidency. The 
ivhoie pargana is cut up with hills. The only stream of importance 
is the Gol. The soil is poor and only bc.ars the inferior classes of 
grain, while the cultivators are mostly Bhils and Bhilalas- 

Population was in 1881, 7,005; 1891, 7,171; 1901, 6;812 persons; 
males 3,520, females 3,292. Hindus numbered, 1,533 or 22 per 
cent, Parst 1, Musalmans, 59 and Animists 5,219 or 76 per 
cent. Occupied houses, 1,072. 

There arc no metalled roads. A fnri& kamasddr is in charge of the 
pargana. He exercises magisterial powers of the 4th class and can 
entertain cKnl suits up to Rs. 10 in value. 'A police station under 
a chief constable is situated at Pnti where a school and a dispensary 
arc also maintained. The rcr'cnuc of the pargana. is Rs. 13,200. . 

P&ngemal Pargana^ — (Jalgbn). it lies in the south of the 
State and has an area of 256 square miles including 80 viljages. 
Of the area (163,800 acres) 42, 200 acres are cultivated, 200 acres 
being irrigated, while 93,700 acres arc under forest. It is bounded 
on the north by the Silawad pargana, on the south and west by the 
Bombay Presidency, and on the east by the Indore State. The 
streams of importance , arc the Umari, Coi and Mogii. Thfs 
pargana was formerly known as Pdtia, it is now often called • 
Jalgon from the important village of this name. Tradition stilt 
names three things for which the Pansemal district was famous 
viz. Jalgon-ka-pdt ; Kansul-ka-Jidt ; Newali-ki-%oat. “ The dam 
at Jalgon, the market of Kansul, and the highway through Newali”. 
These places have now all decayed. The prevalent soils are kali 
and Wtiir/ growing jowdf, bdjra, tuar, rice, gram wheat and cotton. 

The population was in 1881, 3, 828; 1891, 14,131; 1901, 15,200 
persons ; males 7,768, females ,7,432. Classified by religions there 
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were7,240or47percent. Hindus, 73 Jains, 406 Musalmans, and 
7,481 or 49 per cent. Animists. Occupied houses 2,788. 

The roads are all unmetalFed. Most traffic passes to Sarangirhera, 
20 miles from Fansemal whence a metalled road leads to Dondaycha 
station on th'e Tapti-Valley railway. The ^argatia is divided into 
three sections. The Pansemal section with 45 villages under a 
kaiiiasdar ; the Khetia section under a ttaib kantasdar including 15 
villages ; and the Newali section also under a ttaib kamdsdd'r 
comprising 20 villages. A sub-inspector at Pansemal is in charge 
of the police with stations af Khetia under a head constable and at 
Newali under a jamddar. The schools at Pansemal, Jalgon 
Kansul, Dondwara, Newali. Haifa, Mortlai, Khetia, Bhargaon, 
Bhatki -vUlages and the dispensaries at Pansemal and Khetia are 
located in tbis^argaiia. District jails have been opened at Pansemal 
and Khetia for short term prisoners. An inspection bungalow has 
been built at Newali. The revenue of the pargana is Rs. 95,300. 

GAZETTEER. 

Asjar pargana, Anjar; — ^HeadQuarters of the pargatta of the 
same name situated 10 miles east of the Barwani, on the metalled 
road from the chief town to Thikri in 22° 3' N, and 75° 9' E., with 
a population (1901) of 4,501 persons; males 2,296, females 2,205 of 
whom 3,637 or 81 per cent, are Hindus ; Occupied houses 797. The 
kantasdar in charge of the pargana resides here. The village 
contains a dispensary, a school, an Imperial post office, a ffistrict 
jail and a dharmshala. 

AvSSgarh, pargana Pansemal. — The site of the old capital of 
the State situated in 21° 47' N. and 74° 52' E. Nothing but a 
few broken images now remain to mark the site. The hill on which 
the fort stood is -2,941 feet above sea level. 

BarwSitli town, pargana Barwani : — The chief town is situated 
3 miles from the south bank of the Narbada river, in 22° 2', N. and 
74° 54' E. Formerly the town consisted of a few scattered huts 
surrounded by mud walls on all sides and entrenched against Bhil 

raids. The remains of the old walls and ditch ate still to be seen. 
Its trade has greatly increased of late years and the people are be- 
coming more civilised. The population was in 1881, 5,581 ; 1891, 

6054 ; 1901, 6,277 pereons ; males 3,030, females 3,247. Classified 

by religions there were 4,190 or 66 per cent. Hindus, 10 Sikhs, 109" 
Jains, 1,536 or 24 per cent Musalmans, 12 Parsis, 4 Christians and 
416 Animists. The town covers ,an area of 0'45 square miles and 
contains 1,448 occupied houses. Barwani is about 400 years old. 
It is referred to in a Jain book, the Nirwanakhand, written in 1694. 
The passage runs— ‘Bow to the crest of thaChtdgirt (Bawanga,ja) in 
the south of Barwani a good-town whence Indrajit and Kumbhyana 
obtained nirvana (salvation).'’ Barwani afterwards seems to have 
got the name of Badnagar as is seen from the mscnption on Satan 
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Rangara baori in the town built in Smiivat 1760 ( A. D,'l703). .h 
was also known by the name of Siddbanagar a name niet with la 
many sanads granted for villages. An old tenaple to Mah^ev U ' 
still known as the temple of Sidhanath. This temple, originally set ‘ . 
up by the Jains, was, afterwards seized by the Shaivites. 

A legend is current regarding the removal of the capital from 
Avasgarh. It.runs that many years ago a sadhu came to Barwlisi, ' 
then a mere village, and stopped in the temple of Tulsidas. Bm 
Chandra Singh ( some say Stir Singh, his successor } used'frequently - 
to go to the Narbada to bathe. Once by chance he met the sage who 
asked the chief to leave Avasgarh and make Barwani his capital. 
In obedience to the wishes of the. sadhu, for whom he had great 
respect, he moved his capital from Avasgarh to Barwani. After the’ 
death of the sage a samadhi was erected here which is still standing:' 
A more probable account, however, is that Chandra Singh' seeing 
that Avasgarh was inconveniently situated established this now 
capital on the banks of the Narbada which thus became the capital 
of the State, 

The most important places in the town are the new State offices, 
Victoria High School and Guest house. The Victoria Public Garden ' 
has been lately opened by the State in front of the Victoria High 
School. There is a State dispensary in the town of which people ,of 
the neighbouring States of Indore, Gwalior and Dhar take advant- 
age, A new female hospital has lately been opened to the public. 
These together with the Rana’s new palace (Dharma Bungalow), 
and the houses of the Superintendent, the State Engineer, tahsMddf 
and forest officer are the chief buildings in the town. 

There are four dharamshdlas in the town, of which two belong to 
the Saravgis, one to the State and one to Partnbkuar B.a Saheba (airat 
of the present Rann). There are'many monasteries in Barwani. The 
reason of this being that one Mojgirji Mahant-was once Diwan of 
the State and greatly encouraged his followers and friends. Tlus 
Mahant was also the Rajgurn ( priest of the ruling chief) and he was 
given the village of Kasrawad as a land grant for his mmntenance 
in perpetuity. There are also 12 principal Hindu temples in the. 
town. Of these the temples of Ganpati and of Kalikamata are the 
best known. The temple of Ganpati called ’Want Vinayak is 
an old one. Local tradition ascribes its erection to Agastya Muni 
famous for drinking up the ocean and making the Vindhyas’ 
prostrate themselves before him. Agastya meditated on the banks, 
of the river Narbada and 'proposed to push Bawangaja hill' back-,, 
ward. He first set up this temple of Ganpati*' as an auspicious 
act. The image faces south which is unusual in a-Hindu tempie, 
the object being according to tradition-that the god should purtisli 
the wicked. In the town there is one noteworthy (monastery).,' 
over 100 years old erected by Mojgir Mahant. • Four - ancient salt- 
pillars now in a 'ruinous condition stand outside tbe-town; . 
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There arc three mosques, of which one belongs to the Bohora com- 
ttitmify and an Idgah. There are 15 prindjial baoris In the to^ra, 
of which one the Champa Baori in the palace is the finest. 

The principal exports are t—Jowaf, Hlli, makka, bajra, oilseed, 
rat, wheat, gram, cotton, sweet -oil, sin, kulthi and kakadas. The 
principal imports :—o5Z of various sorts, rice, wheat, gram, 
chhofauSj, molasses, sugar, <focoanuts, khafak, kkajiir, badam, 
kismts, salt, haldi, munsphall (ground nuts), tobacco, opium, sanja, 
mahud, leather, cattle, silver, gold, iron, brass and copper utensils. 

Communication is mainly carried on by the pakka roads, products 
being sent from hero to Dhulia in Khandesh and to Mhow. 

Bullock carts aro mostly used for conveyance. Banms, Muham- 
madans and Bohoras arc the chief trading classes here. 

iTrillUr, parsana Pansemal. — An old village 6 miles west of 
Panscmal situated in 21° 42' N. and 74°42’ E. containing a small 
fort and the ruins of temples and buildings. The Bolia family of the 
Indore State at one time lived here and a figure of Chimnaji Rao 
Bolia is still standing here. Population (1901) 208 persons; males 
101, females 107, of whom 128 were Hindus. Occupied houses 39. 

Jalgon, P.ai)scmal. — A village situated in 21° 42' N. and 

74“ 46' E. An old fort stands here with five towers. On the 
eastern tower an old sword has been fixed. Tradition says it is tho 
sword of an early ruler of Avasgarh. It is worshiped at the Dasakra 
and Navardlti llio expense of the worship being borne by the Datbar. 
•V priest gets a revenue from a grant of land for his service. 
Population (1901) 209 persons ; males 99, females 110, of whom 16S 
were Hindus. Occupied bouses 42. The village contains a school, 

Kflnstll, parsnna, P/inscraal . — h village situated in 21° 41' N., 
and 74° 43' E. An old village containing a fort and many signs of 
former prosperity when it is said to have been a noted market town. 
Population (1901), 335 persons; males 169, females 166, of whom 
246 were Hindus. Occupied houses 66. 

Khotia, imrgofm Pansemal. — A village situated in 21° 41' N.and 
74“ 37' E. ft is the headquarters of a sub-division under a naib 
kamasdSr. Population (1901) 2,333 persoas males 1,175, females 
1,158, of whom 1,849 were Hindus. Occupied houses 486. It contains 
two ginning factories opened in 1894 and 1904, respectively, also a 
school, a police station and a dispensary’. 

NowUli, parsaiia Pansemal. — A village situated in 21“ 42' N. and 
74“ 58' E., formerly called Kaligaon and was of importance from 
being on high road from Khandesh to Nimar receiving over 1 lakli 
of rupees in transit dues and other taxes. Population (1901) 290 
persons; males 153, females 137, of whom 149 were Animists and 108 
Hindus. Occupied houses 57 . It is tho headquarters of the tiaib 
katndsdar in charge of the NewiUi sub-division. An inspection 
bungalow has lately been built here. 
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Palsud, j>nr^ana Sil/iwntl, — A villARo situntcrl in 21® 49' N. and , 
75° I'E., noted for its Rrain trade. A nmket is held here every 
Tuesday. It is the headquarters of a iham'niar. Poptdation -sTas 
(1901) 1,078 persons ; males 559, females 519, of whom 67S v/eic 
Hindus. Occupied houses 201. The villaRc contains a dispensary, 
a school, a State post office, a police station and a ilUaramshahi. . 

HUmgath, purRana P.anscmal.— An old fort situated at an 
elevation of 2,378 feet above sea Icv'el in 21°47' N. and74°43 'S, 
Remains of the old fort arc still to be seen. 

PHUBOmal, Pnnscmal. — llc.a(lquartcrs of the psrgai:a 
of this name and also of the Panscmal sub^liviston. It is situated 
on the north bank of the Goini river in 21° 39' N. and 74° 44' E. 
It was in early days a favourite resort of the R.anas of Jlanv-ini. 
An old fort stands in the viltape, v.'hich is only 6 or 7 miles from 
AvAsRarh and R.nTnRarh. Population (1901) 842 persons; males 
443, females 399, of whom 633 were Hindus. Occupied houses 
165. It contains besides the headquarter offices, a jail, a school, a 
dispensary, a police station, a State post office and a il/tarumshaht. 

Priti (Piiiid), parfiaua PAti. — Ilcadqu.artcrs of the pargitna 
sUtiatcd in 21°56‘ N. and 74°46'E. Population was (1901) persons 559; 
males 277, females 282, of whom 167 were Hindus, The village 
contains a dispensary, n school and a police station. 

Raj pur, pargam Rnjpur. — h. laiRC village and headquarters of 
Iheprrrgnxrt, situated in 21° 56' N. and 75°!!' E., 18 miles east of 
BarwAni, on the metalled road from that place to Jalumnia. It was 
formerly c.allcd Katkiir. This place is famous locally for its sacred 
tank, the Narayan ktivd. Popiil.iUon was (1901) 4,503 persons; 
males 2,160, females 2,343, of whom 3,541 were Hindus. It contains 
an Impcrkil post oflicc, a dispensary, a school for boys and one for 
girls, n district jail, a (f/mmms/mfer and au encamping ground. 

SilRwad, pargertta Silawad.-— largo village and headquarters of 
thc^nrgffMff, situated 10 miles south of BarwAni in 2l°55' N. and 74“ 
54' E. A temple here is said to have been built by the founder of the 
State when ho erected the Av.asptarh fort. Population was (1901) 
664 persons ; males 336, females 328, of whom 244 were Hindus 
and 335 Animists. Occupied houses 132. It contains, besides the 
hainasdar's office, a jail, a police station and a dhardiiishdla, 

TalwHda-Kliurd, /wrgnm* Anjar. — A village and headquarters 
of n thdmilar situated 9 miles cast of BarwAni in 22° 0' N. and 
75° 8' E. Population was in 1901, 1,349 persons; males 675 
females 674, of whom 1,175 were Hindus. Occupied houses 290. 




JInn$ of tbe 
HlbRajpur State. 



Arms — Lozengy tenne and argent ; tower on a hill between 
three fountains proper. Crest ; — A hare, courant 
proper. Supporters : — Bears proper. Lambrequins , — 
Tenne and argent. 

Motto — Ishwar inert chathan mere garh = “ God is my rock 
and my fortress.” 

— ^The hare refers to the tale, which tells of a hare rising 
suddenly from the feet of the founder of the State 
and disappearing in a well-watered valley, repre- 
sented by the fountains. 

GotrSchSr. — (See Ratlam State Gazetteer). 
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DESCRIPTIVE. 
BccJion I.-PhyBlcal Aepccts. 



.... r r.ftcr the fortress at AU founded by Anand Name. 
I>f V (Till- T?i v). The lc."entl runs th.it Anand Dev or Ude Dev, a 
ttri;’'.;’. t.f tli'- Rr'.thnr cl.in ■.v.is one d.iy out himtinff. He pursued a 
ir.te up t'.f liill cn v;hich .Mi roiv sliinds. The hare disappeared, 
a:: ! failiry lie rptnt the nicht upan the top of the hill where 

f'." ('m-.'t t/.a; he ivae conan.inded by the goddess Devi to settle 
t!'ri-. Th'‘ next day thinhics the spot where the hare had dis.ip- 
je'.rrd an nvrp'cist:'. site fora fort, he planted a post called the 
(or 1 art ‘s posO, mid proceeded to build the fortress of 
.\fiav’.V..iIi. iater on, hnowa as Ali. Anand Dev is said to have 
i’l t ! in the time at the Sayad dj-nasty (MH-1443). The Slate was 
I •.-.pfly : nov.a as Ah of Ali Mohan from the two forts of Ali and 




t.h the latter is now in the Chhota-Udaipur State. Its 


J '. p,.,,, i, Jerivccl from Ali, and the new eapUal town of 

r T ht r’.d t.ip;t.il of Ah founded by Anand Dev in about 

I Mr .1. 1>. is n'lW mined, Rajpur having been the capital for 
f I'-int t."e .hti.ndrc'l yenrr. 

Th’ ‘=:i!e has .an .irc-i of about 83C-63 siju.irc miles. It is 
h.-n Vdnnihonxth by the P.inch Mahfds District and Dana 
••• -.r ,r. thr Henihay Presidency; on the south hy the Narbada 
' '•..h:-h.tii\id'i it front the Barwnni State and Kiinndesh;on the 
v-'-'li- Sh-' Chhota-Udaipur State of llie Rcwa-Krintlia Agency; and 
on tl. : r ’-t by tim l«rUoriesof Gwalior. Indore. Jhdbua and Job.it. 

'f 1- r - .1 TV i' .n r'>or one intercepted by numerous narrow yalloys niH». 

...J ‘J;; *0 nwi of io.-i.tt. ''“* a 

}kte.nrd tl.-re between “ij 

''T.'r.»riJrr ..a «•<«»“ >» 

Tiifi TJOf llitrn CLiur^l per tO”* .--leiv The soulhem 

„L rVtT.'Vr^wVlcut.err.Orrf^f^it S.ir«y "/ I'*'""- 
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^ Dip Dev. sixth in descent, front Gugai Dev had a younger brother. 

founder of the SondwaThakur’s family, 
fro.a which the present Chief zs descended. 

In 1 Si S after the establishment of the British supremacy the 
, / power of a Malcrani adventurer, known as ( 181 ^ 82 ). 

Singh I. On 

„ ‘ r ^ managed the State in trust for 

the IxMas posthumous son Jaswant Singh. He was opposed by 
KcsnSmgh.a nephew of the late chief who wished to supplant 
British authorities supported Jaswant Singh, 
t.ic iilalcrani being put in as Superintendent during the minority. An 
mmagcmeni was, at tlie same time, mediated between him and the 
Dhar D.erb.-’r by which in lieu of tribute, the soyar (custom) duties 
in Ali-Kiijpur were made over to that “State. The system led to 
cnillcss dirputes between the officials of the two’ States, and finally 
an arr.anRcment w.as effected in 1821, at the lime when the Dhar 
DarL/ir h.anded over the pargtttia of Berasia to British manage* 
inent, by wmeb the British Government, was to pay the Dhar 
D.irj'ar I\s. 10,000 //«/» coin a year in lieu of the tribute due, 
and collect Us. 11,000 front Ali-Kajpur, all feudal rights on 
the part of the Dhar State ceasing with this new engagement. 

From the balance of Rs. 1,000, Rs. 200 are paid towards the 
upl.'cop of the Agra'Boinbay Road police. No events of importance' 
occurred in the Slate in 1857, the Chief remaining loyal to the 
British throne. 


Jar, '.v.'int Singh died in 1S62 leaving a will by which the State Gang Dev, 
w.v; to be divided between his two sons. The Government, 1 

afUr consulting the neighbouring chiefs, set it aside, and the 
fIJest son Gang Dev succeeded, suitable provision being made for 
his younger brother. Gang Dev was removed for incoinpetency in 
1SG9 r.iul tlic State placed under superintendence, Rup Dev, the 
Chief's younger brother being given a place in the administration. 

In lb71 G.nng Dev died .and his younger brother Rup Dev succeeded. 

He died childless in 1831, and .although no satiati of adoption is' ‘ > 
held by the Chief, the British Government decided to foicgo the 
escheat .and a boy named Bijai Singh was selected from the Sondwa Bijni Singh, 
Tlffihur's family. This w.as not approved by many of thea^i*®®)- 

M. al:r,anis and tho Thakur of Phulmal, Jit Singh, who was also a 
dainvint for the gmWi. Jit Singh joined witli the discontented 
Malrr.anis v.-ho had lost much power and the Bhils who were in a 
distnacted slate, as owing to want of proper supervision, tho^aiwdris 
and district officialr. had extorted considerable sums from those people 
by raising the assessment as high as they liked. Joining with 
Chhitu Bhil, Patel of Sorwa and Bhaw.an Tarvi of Tokna-Jhiran 
he colleclcd the disconlcndcd faction and plundered villages of 

N. anpur, ChhakUla, and Bh abra, while even Rnjpur was threatened. 

^ Aliponillx A. 
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The leader the Makranis was one'D^d Muhammad^ He ms' 
a man of energy and strengthened his following by summoning men i 
from Khand^sh, Chhota -Udaipur and Gujarat. , ■ 

As no terms could be arranged. Major John Biddulph, the Political . 
Agent, moved on the rebels with 3‘6 JLaUces of the Central. India 
Horse and 6? “sn of the Malwa Bhil Corps. A skirmish took place 
at the Sorwa Pass and Dad Muhammad was killed, and the rebellion , 
ended. , 

All were granted amnesty except Thakur -Jit Singh, Chhitu 
and Bhawan- _ ■ 

Chhitu aPd 'Bhawan fled to Jambri Ghoda where they were 
captured and sent to Indore to undergo imprisonment. Thakur 
Jit Singh escaped to Gujarat where he died. His estate was ' 
forfeited and lapsed to the'Darharb 

Pralap Singh Bijai Singh died in 1890 without issue and the GoWnment of 
(1391— Jndia selected Pratap Singh of the Sondwa family to succeed. It 
vjoa wvntftii oiit af lira time of his succession that as there were no 
heirs direct or adopted, the State was liable to escheat, and that the 
succession of Pratap Singh was in virtue of bis selection by 
Government and not as a consequence of any Relationship, natural 
or artificial to the late Chief. . • 

Pratap SiOglii the present Chief, is the son of Thakur Bhagwan 
Singh of Sondwa. He was born on the 12th September 1881(" 
and succeeded on the lOtb June 1891. . The Eana was educated 
at the Daly College at Indore. In 1901 he was entrusted with the 
administration of the two farganas of Nanpui and Khatali as an 
experimental measure. In 1902 he was granted 1st class 
magisterial powers and full ruling powefs in 190+, 

Holeiires, The Rana has one adopted sister (daughter of Rana Bijai Singh) 
who is manned to the eldest son of the Solanki chief Of Bansda 
in Surat. 

The present Chief married first (1900), a daughter of the late 
Thakur Bahadur Singh of the Kathiwma estate who belongs to 
the Jado familyi and secondly (1902)> n daughter of the late 
Maharawal Chandra Singh, uncle of the present chief of the Chota- 
Udaipur St^de in the Rewa-lCantha Agency. The Maharawals of 
Chota-Udaipnr are Chauhans. .Rana ^“ratap Singh has a son and 
heir, Fateh Singh, bom on 22nd August 1904, and a daughter by 

his younger consort, on litb Novembef 1904. . 

Titlef, Qj,}gf bears theJitle of Rana and enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Seotlbn III.— PopOlutlon. 

. . ’ (Tables III and rV). ; ' 

. Enumemw . The population was ; lUI, 56,827; fSS.f, 70,091; 790/, 50,185 
density, nod personsjmaJes 25,595, females 24,590, giving a density of 60 persons 
Villagef. squa fo mfle. There were 307 villages in.the State, with 

\ ^iiQjiohtration Report' for the Central ABcncy ISSS-SS, SJO. 
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rppri.ATiDS. 

?- TciT 0 hoi:'' "!. T!ie papulaijon has decreased by 2S per cent 

Ivtv.of'-.i l':y] and IC-Oi, mainly tliroash the severity of the famine of 
liC'V-li'?'"' t!:u Mc5:n(.as v.-hiclj fcitowcd it. 

Ch,-‘-:!-c*l by ru’.t:'ipns Hindus numbered 6,440 or 13 per cent., 
Jains 13 1,735 or 3 per cent., many of these being 
rf’irtc'.cd avith the family of the former manager of the 
i'tA’."; Cb.r.iliai.s 1?. Animisis 41,850. mainly Bhilalasand Bhils, 
fosu-.ir." 83 p.r cMit. of the population. The Christians are the 
rf ih-.- C.'.n.adian Presbyterian Mission establishments at 
Ard;!.-.;’., S'r.ii .“rd Mcadb.a. Of the total population 688 or 1 per 
Cent, or.ty r.tc iiter.atc. 

75.- (Vti r.vte? and tribrs .are Bhils 15,807 or 31 per cent., 
Bhib’.I.-.r, r. ’,'>.‘.2 cr 47 ptr cent.; Palli.as, 2,015 or 4 per cent. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ECONOMIC. 

( Tables VII to XV and XXVITI to XXX. ) 

Section I.— Ag'rionltnre, 

(Tables VII to X.) 

The genera! character of the land is the same .throughout this 
small State. For the most part it is hilly and. produces only hhartf, 
crops and inferior grains with little of rabi. 

The cultivators of the State are almost all Bhils' and Bhil^as, 
who are indifferent agriculturists and seldom irrigate their Irad 
though much laud in the State is capable of irrigation. A few Malis 
at Rajpur and Nanpur and very few Bhilalas irrigate their land. In 
some of the villages of Nanpur, Chhaktala and Bhabra par- 
gaiias, the soil is capable of growing rabi crops, but in most 
villages • it is only of use for kharif crops. • Some rice is grown in 
Bhabra, 

In this State the soils recognised are chikat kali a fertile black 
loamy soil, and other forms of kali of various qualities; bkuri, a 
grey soil, and bardt, a stony soil. The deep detrital soil found at' 
the foot of the hills is called kaohala, and is capable of bearing 

rice and even rabi crops in a year of good rainfall. • \ 

s 

Preparations for kharif sowings begin after good rain has 
fallen. Villagers generally commence their sowings on a Wednesday 
or Saturday which are considered auspicious days. Annas four 
to eight is the charge per higha for ploughing. ' 

The principal crops at the kJjarif are: — bdjraXPencillar>aspicaia), 
niakka [,Zea mays), jowdr (Sorghum vulgare), urad {Phaseolus 
radiatiis), tiiar (Cajanus indicns), miftig (Phaseolus ’mtmgo), 
sdnvi (sdmdn), tilU (Sesamum »H<IicK«»),sand rameli (Guizoita 
oleifera). 

The principal rabi crops are: — wheat (Triiicum aesfivum), gram 
(Cicer ariefinum), sugarcane (Saccharunt'officinarum), 

Subsidiary crops grown are the pulses, urad, tiiar, mimg and 
chavla. The chief sources of oil, are tiUi and rameli, and the 
fruits of the mahud and karaitji or kauji ; of fibres san is sown 
but only to a limited extent. 

The spices usually grown are ajxran (LiitgusHnin ajoxvati) and 
coriander, in small quantities, ginger, onions and garlic. 

The staple food grains are maize, bajra and sduvi (sdmdn) after 
the rains, Jowdr from November to March 'and wheat, sugarcane 
and gram from February to May, The aboriginal tribes live 
chiefly on bdjra, sdnvi, gujra and hatti. 
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There are no special local breeds of cattle. The average price Oattla. 
of a hullocic is Ks. 25, of a pony Rs. 30, a cow Rs. 20, a she-buffalo 
Rs. ‘10, a raalc-buflalo Rs- 15 and a goat Rs. 2. 

Tl'.cre is ample grazing land for the cattle, and no difficulty is 
csperienced even in a bad year. 

Manuring is confined to fields near villages. The manure con- Manuring. , 
sists of cov,--dung aud village sweepings. 

Irrigation is confined to vegetables, sugarcane, wheat, and gram. Irrigation, 
but is practised to a very small extent. The principal sources of 
wat'-r are wells. The usual water lift used is charas. The 
average cost of irrigating a blghti of land is Rs. 10. 

The average cost for niahing knchcha wells is from Rs- 50 to Well., 

Ks. 100 and for m.'isoury wells from Rs. 300 to 400, 

A large aro.a in the State is capable of irrigation, but only about 
2S2 acres arc in actual use. 

In cvety village about 90 per cent- of the population live on 


agriculture. . . 

Advantes nre ra»il« by (lie Stal. lo 
.,nd i» osl, tor .1,0 rorcba«. of bullocks. 7^'“ 

Bououdly kivonluluuo und July »nd 

January at the end of the hUartf harvest. Interest 

U t.aken at the rate of 6‘25 per cent, in kind and 6 to 2 p« 

cent, encash loans. BuUocks arc also lent by the Datb 

livators durini; the ploughing reason, in such • 
of grain per hullock is recovered at the »>«vest m kind. 

Sootion II -.-Wages and Prices. 

(Tables XIII and XIV.) _ 

Tn villages wages are still paid in ki^- 

gener-aily given li seers o S”’" L-ibourcrs for cutting and 

ou-b.,oo£ivo AgCorul ri,ol»sb*» 

BUlhoriourcooivodtolisocrs re— ^ rf.korisois tbo 

place in wages and prices. T lotion and supply of 

famine of 1999-00 which reduced the popu. 

labourers- , .j jj^mo export that now 

Price-; of grain have risen owing to the larg 

takes place. Sootion HIi-PorestB- 

The forests .Ire generally ^ 

ub«c ». o„b.b •: 

Tlic adniinisiration o lo j^,lig\iincnt consists of 1 

o»»s-u.d ^ . 

Guards, 
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- The produce is disposed of by departmental agency. .Useful 
timbers are collected in depots of which there are two, one in Alt. • 
Rajpurand the other at Bhabra.. Inferior wood and bamboos- for 
the use of the agricultural classes are cut by the cultivators 
■themselves under departmental supervision to avoid wasteful 
destruction. ■ • - 

The produce goes to Dohad (Panch Mahals) and Kukshi (Dhar) 
the nearest foreign markets. ’ ' ' 

A considerable trade exists in gum, mahtia flowers, lac, honey, 
etc. , - 

The jungle tribes have full control of the tnahua trees even in 
the forest reserves as all mahtia trees are considered their property. 

A small forest export duty is levied. The 'collection of grass 
and dry fuel in the forest is allowed free and no fees are levied on '• 
beadloads. ' ' ’ - . . 

No fuel and fodder reserves have been made. The small- 
population and the abundance of the forest obviates the need nf. 
large reserves. Some portions of forest yielding good fodder and 
grass are protected against grazing in the'Tniddle of the faink ' ' , 
The estimated area of the forest is about 250 square miles. The 
classification is yet incomplete. > ‘ 

The revenue and expenditure during 1905-06 and 1906-07 have ' 
been: Rs: 29,131 and 33,806, and 9786 and 10,223 respectively. The 
old custom of shifting {dahia) cultivation has been stopped and the 
indiscriminate clearing of forest for cultivation prohibited. Each 
cultivator is charged a commutation fee of Re. 1 per“ plough for , 
all kachcha wood, bamboos, fuel and grass, but is exempted froifl 
grazing fees. 

The Bhils, Bhiialas and Naiks are the castes which live and' 
work in jungles they are paid daily wages at the rate of .2 annas 
per man, one anna six pies per woman and one anna per boy. 

List of common trees and shrubs in the forests ; — - 


■Vernacnlar names. 

Botanic^ names. 

Uses. 

Achat or Chironji. 

Bwhanania latifolia ... 

Fruits eaten, and used 


medicinally. 

Akola ... - 

Alangiuin larmafckH... 

Fruits, leaves and oil 
when ' extracted used 

- 

‘1 

medicinally. 

A1 

Moritida Hnitoria 

Used in dyeing. 

Am r.. 

Mangifera itidic'ir. ... 

Fruits 'eaten, timber 

1 used in building, &c., 



leaves in ceremonials. ' 

Amaltas 

Cassia fisUtla, ... 

Fruits used medicinally. 

Anjan ... 

Hardwickia.binaia. 

Wood for building. “ ’ .. 
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Vcnacnlar name. 


Botanical nanea 



Baikal.... 


Baas ... 


PhsUmtthKs ett^ilioe.J 
BaukMa racemosx ... 
Acacia arabica 
Temittalia ieUerica ... 


... Celasims senegatensis. 

r Dettdracalantus strictus 
,< Bambttsa arundinacea 
and other varieties • ***l 
... Aegle.marifsehs 


Bhia or Bsya ... Pterocarpus tnarsapi^ 

unu 


Fruits eaten, and used 
medicinally. 

Tree worshipped. Bidis 
made of leaves. 

Gum obtained. Wood for 
carts and implements. 

Leaves used in dyeing. 
Fruits used medici> 
nally. 

Wood for fuel, leaves 
for medicine. 

1 UsedinbaQdhigs.sal 

I in basket making. 

Fruits used in medici- 
nes. Leaves in Hindu 
worships. 

Wood for buildings, im- 
plements and drums. 


Bbilama. ... Semecarpus anacardi- Fruits eaten and used 

itfii, medicinally. Maying 

ink made from frings. 


Bhokat or Gondi. ICordya myxa'. 


Bor ... .^Ztsyphtis jniaba, 

Chichola, Sins..'.. Alhizzia lebbek. 
Chilari ... Acacia intsia . ... 

Chillaor Lalnja Casearialomentosa 
Dhaman ... Grewia tibaefoUa. 


Dhaora 
Dudhi ... 


... Aaogeissus latifolia ... 
... Hoiarrheua aatidysen- 
terica . 


Ganiar ... Cochlospermtim gossy- 

piutn. 

anr^r ...Nillotiaaurictilata .. 

SS'::: ...AdnuicordiMia. J 

Harsingar or -1 Nyctanthis 'arbortris- 
Sebaro or Saraii 5 


Jaman • ••< 
JamrasL 


., Engemajambolana 
.. Eleodendron Rox- 

burgii- 


Flowers as vegetable; 
fruit eaten. Wood for 
doors. 

Fruit eaten and combs 
made; wood for yokes. 
Inferior wood. 

Wood for fuel. 

Wood for implements. 
Wood for implements 
and charcoaL 
Wood in building, &c. 
Wood for charcoal, &C., 
and for structure 
b^w water ; fruit in 
cases of dysentry. 

Used medicinally. 

Beams for houses. 

Wood for Imildings and 
implements. 

Flowers in Hindu reli- 
gious ceremonies; the 
flowers give- -dye. 
Shoots used m 
thatching. , 

Fruits eaten, wood in 
implements. 

Wood in houses and 
implements. 
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Flower buds eaten 
as vegetables. 

Wood for implements 
ahd used in buildings. 

For thatching. 

Wood for implements 
and used in building. 

j Jungle wood. 

Oil from fruits extract, 
ed and used medicinj' 
ally. 

Fruits eaten. 

^ Used as fuel. 

Fruit eaten and used 
medicinally. 

C a t ac h u .made from 
wood: wood for imple- 
ments and fuel; bark 
used in tanning. 

■Wood fot fuel. 

Wood in buildings; bark 
for implements. 

I Wood for sugaTcauft 

I presses. 

Weaker wood used as 
fuel. 

Flowers eaten and liquor 
extracted, oil from fruit 
or seed called Toli or 
Doli;_wood in buildings 

Fruit eaten, wood for 
charcoal. 

Wood used as fuel. 

Beans used medicinally. 

Wood for fuel. 

Wood in building and 
for fuel. ' ' 

Leaves used medicin- 
ally for formentation. 

Jungle wood for fuel- 

Wood for fuel, gum and 
lac obtained, flowers 
for dye, beams used 
in medicines. 

Flowers useally used 
as timber. 

Fniits usedjor washing 
clothes. 

Jungle wood. 
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G07 


Vcnncnlar names. 


Dotauical nnmes. 


(Tses. 


Pluimsh, Dh.nyti, 
or Dhauri. 

EinJ Rinjra 
Rohan ... 

Sag, Teak 
Saj, Sadar 
Salai ... 


^ffgcrsti^oemia iitdica .. Jungle wood 


Semat ... 

Sendhi, Sindi or| 
Khajur. 


P7ioc«i.i: aylvcsfria 


Shisham 

Sliiwan 

Sin's, Knia. 

Siris 

Tendu.... 

Teori-Khair 

Khair-Bora 

Tinas..., 

Tar, Tal, 


Umbi. , 


\Acaciff leucopJilea ... 
|So3>fH«7« febri/uga ... 

Teefown sr'i’ttdis. 
jTermiiialia iomentosa. 
Bos!tic?7/rt serrata. ... 


Gum ; used medicinally. 
Bark for dyeingV wood 
for wells. 

^ Wood in buildings; 


Gum obtained ; wood 
l_ . I for implements. 

\Bombox titalabaricum.] Cotton from pods ; used 
to stiff cushions. 

Beams used in build- 
ings; brooms and mats • 
from branches ; sticks 
for baskets, &c. ; juice 
extracted for drink. 
Wood in buildings, 
boxes made, &c. 

Root used medicinally ; 
wood for drums. 


]palbergia sissu 
\Gmcliua arborca 


Albizzia odoratiS’ 
sivta ... 
B/os/iyros iomentosa ,i. 
and melauoxyolon .. 

Acacia femtginca. ,. 
Otigcuia dabcrstoidcs' 


.[Boi ‘asstis 
/ormis. 


flabeli- 


.|Sacco^cfafti»( ioemen- 
tosa. 


Inferior wood. 

Fruits eaten ; wood for 
furniture. 

Wood for fuel 

Wood for cart poles 
and structures. 

Juice as a drink ; Fans 
and brooms made from' 
leaves and branches, 
and many other uses. 
Jungle wood. 


Sootion IV.— Arts and Rtanufactnrea. 

Oil, ghi and coarse ft/iddi cloth are the only articles made here. 

Section V.— Commerce and Trade. 

Formerly the transit duties on merchandise were so excessive as 
to paralyse commerce, but in the Jubilee year of 1887 these dues were 
abolished and this, together with the opening of the Ratlam-Godhra 
lino has increased trade. It is not, however, in a very flourishing 
condition owing to want of good communications. The principal 
means of communication is the Ratlam-Godhra Branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, of which the Dohad 
.and Bodeli stations are respectively 55 and 50 miles from Rajpur., 
The principal exports are gr.Vm, filK (sesamum), mangoes, dofi, 

inahud, dhamiU musli, chironji,'oil and ghi. The chief, imports are 
spices, salt, sugar, cloth, goods, cotton, opium, korosine oil and- 
metals. 
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The chief centres of trade are : Rajpur, Bhabra, Nnnpur, KhatSIi, 
Ambua and Umrali. . . 

At Rajpur and Umrali cattle marlccts sere faeid, ivhlle Ambua is 
the principal grain market. , 

The castes and classes engaged are : Banias, Mehsatis,' Oswais, 
and Ponvnds. They deal in cloth and grain; Telis in oili mahiia,'a.i6 , 
dolif Bohotas (Mahammadans) deal in grain, spices, sugar, jaggeryr. 
and miscellaneous articles. 

The principal trade routes in the State are the Gujarat-MnlTra . 
road and Rajpur-Dohad road. ' ’ 

Merchandise is conveyed by carts or pack animals, bullocks or 
camels to the railway at Dohad or Bodoli. 

Shopkeepers are found in alt large villages, and are usually Banias 
Bohoras and Tolls. »- ^ ^ 

Seotion VI.— Mbons of Communication. 

<Tab!eXV.> , 

The cfToct of railways was very noticeable. during'the late famine. 
Grain was imported into the State in large ' quantities and averted . 
all danger from actiEil want, and though high 'prices had to he paid' 
there was always’food for distribution among the poor, which aided 
materially in preventing migration. 

Tire State is not well provided with means of communication. It 
is traversed by trvo main roads from north to south by tlic Dohad- ' 
Rajpur Road, from cast to west by the Gujatat-M.ilwa na'd (Hatni 
to Udaipur road), of vdiich the greater part is unmetalled and not 
In good order. The main east-to-west road passes through Naupur 
and R.ajpur, and is still under construction. This is one of the 
principal trade routes. 

A British Post Ollice has been estaHished at Rajpur.and two mote 
post oflices are opened, one at Bhabra and the other at Nnnpur. 

Section VIL-Famine. 

(Table XXX.) • ■ 

The famine of I899-.1^0 attacked the State with great severity, ’ 
and largo numbers of Bhits weakened by privntbn perished of the 
cholera then ra^ng and of bowel complaints. 

Poor houses were opened at Rajpur, Blinbra, Nanpur, Clihakttdo 
and Ch,indpur ^vliereaged Arsons, children and sickly adults were fed 
The Hatni-Nanpur.Nanput-Rajpur, Rajpur-UdaipurvRnj^-Bhubra 

and Bhabra-Sejwiida Roads were opened as relief works. The 
digging of new wells and deepening of old wells and tanks was also 
carried out. TaHMvi, loans and remissions of revenue were freely - 
granted for the famine year, 



cnAPTER n 


ADaHNISTRATIVE. 

(Tables XVI to XXVII). 

Section I.— Administration* 

Tlie CUU f IP, »:i ordinary administrative matters, the final autho* Chief, 
rity of and reference in the Slate. He manages the State 

r.ith the n''£i stance of a Dixv.an (minister) who has the immediate 
control of the admini.stralIvo machinery, except the Medical, Forest 
and l’oi>:)n Worhs Dep.nrtnicnts, which arc under the Agency Surge- 
on, I'oTc .1 Ofii'-cr, .and Engineer, repcctix'cly. 

The ‘evir.tl Departments of administration arc! Treasury and Dopnrlment. 
Account*. Ci^'toms, Medical, Forest, Public Works Police, Educa* 


tio.",.*:l acii Jiidici-tl. 

T:te oiVri.iI hnitunge of the State is Hindi in which all records Official 
arj Kept. An English branch is also attached to the Diwan’s office 


for I iTze -|vn:'dence with the Political Agent. 

Tl'.i: S:.atc is, for administrative purposes, divided into Spar^anas 
IJ'.i'.hr.i, ftnth. Nanpur, Chhaklala and Chiindpur each under a*'” 
l.:'.’j.ir./!ir,v.-hoia the m.igistrate and revenue officer of the district. 

Section II.— Law and Justice. 

(Table XVI and XVII.) 

In yncral .ulininislr.ttive mailers and civil judicial cstses tbe 
Ch>fts the fin.il nuilioriiy. In criminal cases he exercises the 
p )v,tr ■ cf a Se uions Judge and the Diw.an of a District and 1st 
Cuts' Ma ’I'.tni'.c* All rases beyond the Chief's powers arc tried by 
th" f'olitiraf Agent. The A'aimis<fdrs have 2nd and Jrdclass mages- 
jr;.'.'-'; l> * The British codes arc followed as a general guide 


in the courts of the Slate. 

Section III. — ^Finance. 

(Table XXVI 1 1 and XIX.) ^^3 

Tlir total normal revenue is about 1*6 laWis, of xvhich Rs. 52,000 gjpjnaumc. 
.ore (‘(rivid from land Revenue, Rs. 12,000 from customs, Rs. 

^3 ODD from c'xisc, Rs. 26,000 from forest nnd Rs. 5,000 from 
h'V nnd jiiMirc. TJic expenditure on the general administration 
inolii the Chief'.*, establishment, is Rs. 50,000, police, Rs. '7.000, 
iriliutc paid la Dhrir Slate 8,000, and a contribution of Rs. 1,500 

mid W.v.ard ; maint.ainnncc of the Mnhv.a Bhil Corps. Goloiige. 

’ In former tlays Uaha Shithi rupees of Baroda and Halt of Indore 
were used. On the establishment of the Superintendency the 

Briii-.li Rupee hcc.imc legal tender. 

Section IV -Land Bovonno. i ^ 

1.T former days land revenue was collected matnly m kind. In 
addition to this, however, the State used to receive a JW"” 

tilv of phi, ropw and hens from every cultivator. There has 

“Ve ted no taJ rol.l.n.o».. no ...esmont to >'■» I’’”'?'' » ' 

'i.: lovicJ n. n rnlo nnnnnllwo. P'™'"' «' '»«■> 
MlUivated. It i'. collected by the district olficials. 
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Section V-— Miaoellaneous Revenue.^ 

(Table XXI.) 

The collection of excise dues is given out in contRict in cjch ^ 
pargana. The net revenue for 1905 was Rs. 22,015. The Blvil culti- * 
vators have the privilege of distilling liquor on payment of from G 
annas to Re. 1 per plough of land held. The jungle tribes are mncli 
addicted to drink- 

No poppy is grown in the State. Opium for local consumption 
is sold as a State monopoly. About 4 maunds a j’ear are imported 
from Kukshi (Dhar). A retail price of 3f loins per rupee is 
fixed by the Darbar. About rupees 1,200 per annum are derived 
from this source. 

No duty is levied on the imports the drugs being sold by the 
Darbar. About Rs. 50 a year are obtained from this source. 

No regular system of contract exists. Bhils hre charged b annas 
to 1 rupee per plough for the year or a fixed amount for tf village. 
This fee confers the right to distil. The right to retail at cerhun 
places is sold by auction. There are 47 shops or one “to every 19 
square miles and 1,068 persons. _The liquor is sold at one, two or 
four annas according to strength. The revenue from this source 
is about 0'22 lakhs. No foreign liquors are consumed and very 
little fermented liquor. 

Section VI.— Pabiic Works. 

The State Public Works Department is controlled by the Agency 
Engineer, the State staff being under an Overseer, 

Section VII- —Army, 

A body-guard of 10 sowars and one Dafadar constitute the State 
forces. 

Section VIH.— Police and Jail. 


( Tables XXIV and XXVI.) 

The police number.202. A clerk has been trained in the registra- 
,ion of finger prints at Indore, rmd is now instructing the local police. 

A jail has been established at Rajpur. The average jail expendi- 
ure is Rs. 500 and the cost -of maintaining each prisoner Rs. 30 
annually. 

S eotion IX.— Eancation- 


(Table XXIII.) 

Eight primary schools at present exist, the total number of boys 
receiving education being 209. 

A private English teaching school was organised in 1902, 
Section. X,— Medical. 

(Table XXVII.) 

Hospltolsand Xhe State maintains two hospitals at an annual cost of Rs. 15,000 

Vnecinatlon. Vaccination is also making steady progress, 2,954 children being 
. vaccinated in 1907. 

Quintaa. Very little quinine is sold at tlie Post Officcj the aborigines 
who are the principal inhabitants of this State having no faith in it. 
They occasionally attend hospital for surgical cases, but depend on 
roots and herbs for ‘most of their cures. 
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GAZETTEER. 

Ali I /> tr/, iii.t Rath. — I’l .n vill.apc situated 8 miles soutli of Ali- 
R IT JI'l ]' N. .and K. I'ormcriy it \v.is (ho capit.al of 

|■’l ' .S!".!': and •-■.till i)>i •! jser. '■onic rniiaiiis of an old fortress said to 
1. 1 *. i; M.'cn Imill Iv/ Kan.t .\n-uid Dev. The annual Dasahrn 
I- :iv.".i ia c.’'d)r.il<d licre. I’opid.ation (1901)53 persons; m.ales 
‘,\V, {• fn.ih", ; f'ccupitd lioli’-ir, 10. 


Ah'Kfljpxtr Town, purnatut I3li.al)r.a. — The chief town of the 
}.i!o'..n laiMily Rajpar. It .'.tnnds 977 feet .above the sea 
jM l.at: 2'. 17' N., and Lon;;: 71 ’’27' E., 120 miles soulh-wost of 
Indore. Pop il-.lion (19*0 3,951 persons; males 2,059, fenwies 

1.‘. /i. L'<ri .tinition : Hindus, 2 3-16, J.nins, 10-L Mns.almans, 927 
.■i:!i:ni is 577, o<cn(>ird hou-.cs, 601. This town w.as made tho 
,.»ritalin ah ml A. D. Jf-.OO by Masafir Makr.-ini, wlion ho was 
1 m ,-.n (miri .k r) to R.-na PraUti> SinRh, in place of the old wipital 
f,f All. A Stale house, a snrai, aschool.a public libr.ary, a jail, 
aho jntal and a JlritiLli post oflicc are situated in tho town. Tho 
t..v,n i-, 5 j niils-'. by cotmlry tr.iclf from the Dohad station of tho 
Rat'-ifi: Oo'llir.i linn and 27 from Kuksln on tho metalled toad from 
ill Dl’.af and Mliow. 

f-) .S.ii-:«-ll.' 3 C‘:i''M«'f IMUi.'litrcnraotermaKi-s Irtvo bren brmiKM uyon 

**,c- 
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Auba-dabhori, Pargatta Chnndpur. — A vilhige situated in 
22**20' N. and 74®*8' E., 18 inllcs west of Ali-Rnjpuf. It is the head- 
quarters of the pargana and of the tUam of the same name. 
Population (1901) 59 persons; males 28, females 31 ; occupied 
houses, 9< 

Ainbua, pargana R.nth . — ti villnec situated in 22*25' N. and 
74*25' E., 10 miles north of Ali-Hajpur. A weekly market Is held 
hero and is noted for its makua and rice trade. Population (1901) 
672 persons ; males 361, females, 311 ; occupied houses 121. 

Amkbllt, pargaua Chnndpur. — A villnpo situated in 22* *28' N. 
74“-17' E., 16 miles north-west of Ali'Rajpur. It contains a station 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission. Population (1901) 336 
persons ; males 203, females 133, occupied houses 62. 

Anandgaon, pargana Rath. — A big 'village situated in 22*11 
N. and74®22^ 'E.Thepaiel of this village has the privilege of making 
the tika on the R.nna of AH-Rajpnr at his succession. Population 
(1901) 309 persons; males 171, females 138. occupied houses 60. 

Bardala, pargana Rath. — A vill.igc situated in 22*13 N, and 
74*16' E., 6 miles south-west of Ali-Rajpur and contains some 
arclh-cological remains. Population (1901) 293 persons ; males 144, 
females 149; occupied houses 59. 

Barker, pargana Bhabra.— A village situated in 22**35, N. {md 
74®16-E., 7 miles north-west of Bh.nbrn. It was formerly the head- 
quarters of the pargana of the same name. Population (1901) 
967 persons; males 493, females 474 ; occupied houses 66, 
BhUbra, pargana Biiabra. — Is tlio headquarters of the pargaua 
of .the same name situated in 22*30, N. .and 74*22 E., 21 miles 
north of Ali-Rajpur. This place was plundered by the Bhils and 
Makranis during the Bhil rising of 1883. It is 22 miles distant from 
Dohad, the nearest railway station on the Godhra-RatLara Section of 
the Bombay, Barodaand Central India Railway. Population (1901) 
659 persons ; males 384, females 275,; occupied houses 31. There 
arc a school and a hospital in the village. 

Chbaktala, pargana Chhakatala. — ^Headquarters of tbepargana 
of the same name situated in 22*7' N., Bnd74*12' E., 2+ miles south 
Ali-Rajpur. This place uass looted during tlic Bhil rising of 1883. 
Population (1901) 222 persons ; mjiles 109, females 113 ; occupied 
houses 28. 

Cbandpur, /urrgamt Chflndpur. — Headquarters of the pargana 
of the same name situated in 22*22' N., 74*17' E., 10 miles north- 
west of Ali-Riijpur. Population (1901) 425 persons; males 224, 
.females 201 occupied houses 83. 

Kalibel, pargana Rath. — A village situated in 22*11 N. and 
74*16' E., 8 miles south-west of Ali-Rajpur. It is a place of some 
archaeological interest. Population (1901) 31 persons ; males 17^, 
females 14; occupied houses 9. 
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Kliandalfli f'Sfcenut Ri;tli.~A big village situated in 22"I6 'N. 
and l^’Za'E., 5 miles west of AU-RiiJpur. The Patel of this 
vill.ige lias the privilege of in.aking the tika on the Ranii of AIi*Raj- 
pur. Population (1901) <63 persons ; males 217, females 246; 
occupied houses 107. 

Khatnli, pargana K.nnpur. — A village situated in 22“21' N. 
.tad 74'35'E., 10 miles north-east of Ali-R.sjpur on the banks of 
Hatni river, « lribuLir>‘ of the Nnrbad.i. It is tho headquarters 
of a. thatia and has .a pahka sarai. Population (1901) 365 persons ; 
trJslcs 195, females 169 ; occupied houses 67. 

Mnlvralt par^aua Rith. — A village situated in 22"16 'N. and 
;4®-22 'll; 2 miles south of Ali-Rajpur. It possesses some old 
temples and wells. Population (1901) 143 persons ; males /3, 
fc.mafes 70 ; occupied houses 15. 

Iklothi-pol, part.ana Bbabra.— A village situated in 22*30, 
S. .and 74*19 'E., 5 miles west of Bhabra. It contains the remains 
cf an old fort- PopuI.atio.n (1901) 94 persons ; males 37 , females 


57 ; occupied houses, 19, 

Nftapur.f'tfrg.TM.TNanpur.-Thc headquarters of the pargaaa 
of the same name situated 22*16' N., and 74 32^ E., 
esrt of .\ti-R,aip«ir. It w.as a scene of a fearful contest and plunder 
during ihc Dhil rising of 18S3. Population (1901) 845 persons; 
males 443 females, 402 ; occupied houses 90. 

Piiulmal. pargaaa Chlrnktolx-Avillitge situated in 22*11* N. 
rJ74'lO'E.. 18 miles south-west of Ali-Rajpur. Ittsa pace 
of some historical interest. It was the seat of a serrate Thakw-a 

perrons; nnics 105. females 125 ; occupied houses 29^ 

SoH tc^;”andwcIK Popul.aUon (1901) 205 persons . males 

gomfl, pafgaiia Rath. r ^ ^ 

?4‘’26'E., Omito where a skirmish took place 

historical interest, being ^ ‘ 31,il Corps and 

n,0 r*l *u ,ta to® MaW"' 

c»u»l Into '“"‘"'"JSrf.popnWio.dStll) 
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Tokrla-Jhirarii pargana Bhabra. — A village formerly the 
residence of Bhawan Tarvi, a leader of the Bhil rebels in 1883. 
Population (1901) 265 persons ; males 123 , females 142 ; occuinea 
houses 63. " - . ' 

Uiuraliy pargana Rath. — A village situated 22“5' N, and 
78°'18 'E., 10 miles south of Alt*Rajpur. ft is noted for its. cattle 
trade. Population (1901) 466 persons; males 261, females 205; 
occupied houses 80. , 

Walpur, pargana Rath. — A village situated 22°9' N. and 
74°27' E., south-east of Ali-Rajpur. It "tvas formerly the head- 
quarters of the pargana. Population (l90l) 2B9 persons ; males 
ISO, females 139; occupied houks 93. 

Zeirac, pargana Bhabra. — A village situated in 22“36' N. and 
74“ 28' E., 6 miles in the east of Bhabra. Population (1901) 177 
persons; males 83, females 94; occupied houses 15. 
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Translation of an Engagement, entered into by Mosafir, 
Jemadar of Mekranees, lirith the Honourable Company, 
1818. 

I, Mosafir, Jemadar of Mekranees, engage that I will not, as 
long as I am at Rajpore in the service of the Rajah of Allee, keep 
with me, in my service more than SO Mekranee sepahees ; that 
Bhabra shall be given up to Kesree Sing ; and that in exchange for 
the fixed sum of Rupees 20,000 tribute to Dhar, the exact amount 
of the taxes of the Raj of AUee as collected by me shall be given up 
to the Government of Dhar : that the charge of keeping the road 
through the Raj of Allee free from the danger of plunderers belongs 
to me ; and that without the orders of the Honourable Company, 
I t^l on no account maintmn any intercourse with other Rajahs. - 

I have therefore subscribed to the above Article of Agreement in 
order that it may remain binding for the future. 

Wriiten on the 9th of Snffur of the year 1234 of the Hijra 
corrcspondini toith 8th December, A. D. 1818. 


Sealed by MOSAFIR. 
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Trasslation of an Engagement entered into by Mosafir, 
Jemadar of Mekranees, with the Honourable CojtPANY, 
1818. 

I, Mos.triR, Jemadar of Mchranccs, engage that I will not, as 
long as 1 am at Rajporc in the service of the Rajah of Allee, keep 
with me, in my service more than 50 hlekranee sepahees ; that 
Hhabra sh.all be given up to Kesree Sing ; and that in exchange fo'r 
the fixed sum of Rupees 20,000 tribute to Dhar, the exact amount 
of the taxes of the Raj of Alice as collected by me shall be given up 
to the Government of Dhar ; that the charge of keeping the road 
through the Raj of Alice free from the danger of plunderers belongs 
to me ; and that without the orders of the Honourable Company, 
1 will on no account maintain any intercourse with other Rajahs. 

J have thetefore subscribed to the above Article of Agreement in 
order that it may remain binding for the future. 

WritUft on the 0th of Suffur of the year 1234 of the Hijra 
torr«/>oiuff«r. viV/i Sth December, A. D. ISIS. 


Sc.aled by MOSAFIR. 
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B — ciinltl, 

Bara.— [H. hSrS from Skt. M=to cnciosci] Technicnl term for mnnnrci In&il 
or gurdcii Iniid closo to n dwelling nnd fenced oft ; n home Head. 

Bardi.— [n. 7)<jr«f=pcl>Uf-] Slonjeoil. 

Bargir.— [P. == licnrcr.] A enbctiltitc who acts (or a SUladar {<!•«.) 

sownr. In Kntlre Sinlos when a SiHadUr is too old to wort, he 
eontinocs in ni.an 7 coses, to hold Ids post through o l^rgtt whom ho 
p.sys and c<tnlpB (tee JHoeUmanB^jdi/i-i-JUtnH, 1,39.) 

Bdtai.— fll. frotn Skt. hate to divide.] Sharing n produce between landowner 
and cnitivator ; a produce rent. 

Batotri.— dw Batai* 

Boda — [If. Iroin Skt. ofShtsssurrounding.] A body of irregnlar troops nsed .as 
police. 

BegaiQ. — [Tntki ] Pcmnlo title corresponding to - log. The consorts of 
KawHbs are styled lirgams. 

Begdr-~[P. ic without and t/Sri= tSr, wort.] Impressment, corvee, or forced 
labour without pay. In hlurritlia'Etntcs is Ibo ordinary term for the 
vrorV done by Tillage servants cspcctally the baM or messenger. ■ 
Bhag.— [H.] Division of crops between cnitivetor and landlord. 

Bbatari.— [H. IhalSr c metal.] A Lord rocky soil. 

Bbet.— [H. lit. c3 meeting.] Tccbnicnl term for ccsBcsloTlcd on land Tcrenno) 
devoted to paying pafuSrit and other village officials. Originally it . 
was a gift presented ty an inferior to n superior when the latter visited 
Ills villngo. 

Bhib8huka.~[81't' if'f***o“»lm8.] A religions mendicant. 

Bhoja. ) load.] Toclmlcal form for a weight of 24 DharlS 

( or IZO BOOTS (240 Ills.) i It is nsed largely in tho opinm and cotton 
Bojha.— ) trade. 

' Blglia.— [H. from skt. Vijmh.] A land mcasuic very varlnblo in dilfcrcnt parts 
wtCcaWaklnita. Avw-t-A4^vi> 

ir, 01-62). 

Bir.^[II. bera - an enclosure,] .Technical term for a grass reserve. 

Biyai. — [D. from Siryasone appointed to wcighgrnin.] A weighing tns nsnally'- 
paid o<f valofcm, . . 

Budki*— UH'l NcmSrl dialect word for an orJii or woll in a nSIa. 

,0 

Caste*— [Portugnese caeta, a race,] The gradations o( Hindn social rank. 

Chabntra*— [H- from Bkt.e?Krfi)nr=aplntIoim.] Tecbnienl term for a onsioms 
' office ISre XTaka)* 1 

Chakrana.—[B. cf*5torc=a servant.] Grants of rovonuo free kind to servants' 
and others In lieu of salary. 

■ Chanda*— [P* llk how much ? ] A snbsoriptlon ; n fund maintained by monthly 
deductions from a man’s pay. ' i 

Chapkan*— [B. from Tnrii or hingbal boutcc.] Along coat of ensook Hfcc.^ 
shape fastened by Hindns on the right and hinharnmnSana on tho 
loft of tho chest witli strings. 

Charnoi — ) [H* chama = graze.] Vilhago connnon grazing lands as distinct 

Charokhar*— i fromMrorreservos, 

Ohatlkidar. — [P- for ehauH, a pinoe where four roads meet.] A vilinge 
' watchman or irregular policeman j one in ohargo of a-tluruKi 
or outpost. 
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ChaudhSri.— CSkl. chalra-Oarm, lit. the bearer of .1 discus f.c. one in aulbority]. 
The hoBamnn of a Tillage, district, community or cmTt, 

Chauth.— [H. and M. llt.= J.] The MniithSa clnimcd dumth or 26 per cent, of 
the assessed rerenne of Ihe districls they urerran at first as blacU- 
mall, butafterwarda os a right. The rercaucs sroro thus nipro- 
priated ; eliaufft or J (25 pet cent.) went to the reshwo ns head of 
^ the State, and was called ttglnlialt; tbo temainder tvas called 
Mokasa («. ^ 

es Bllmo.] ^ttde optum. 

Chikni.— [H. from eMi=sHme.] Loamy sml • still black' cotton soil. 

Clxitni8.“[M. from P, and H. = ehithi-navit, a writer of notes.] A secretney ; 

usually the secretary or official dealing with political matters in 
a Maratha Darl^f. 

CbOga-—[Turif.] A long dressiog-gown like coat. 

D 

' Dafiadar-“-[A. P.ftomdrtfocpreTentlng,] A sergeant in the army or police; 

in ciril employ, n superior among guards, peons, otc. 

Dagla.— [H.] Platform raised 10 to 12 foctabovc the ground from which crops 
are tvntohcd. 

Sak< — £11. lit = transport by relays.] The postal arrangements ; troTClling by 
stages. . 

Dalai*— [A. lit. =: one who directs or guides.] A broker, auctioneer or commis- 
sion agent. 

DAmi — [Q*] Dues or percentage paid to village officials and others. 

DarakdAr*— [A-'^the bolder of a tiari or position of importance.] A noble or 
Jagir'dar b-a*] 

Darbar* — [r.^^n dwelling.] Used in two senses — (n) Darbiir, tbo administration 
of a native State, (d) dariSr, nn nsscmblagc. r. y., Owalior S.srbiir 
or State of Gwalior and Dasahra iarlSr, tbc yearly assemblage 
’ at the Sasahta festival, also JIueur d<jridr>»Cbicrs own office, 
iiar5ar*>*dm=minlBter'B office, open court. 

- ]3arogah*— [I** Tarki.J A superintendent, of cscisc police, etc. 

Dasahra [H- from Skt, from data = ton, and hrr «=romovIng, i. c, removing 

tho ton (sins),] Is held on 10th Siidi of Aneiti (Scptcmbcr- 
Ootobor.) It Is an important festival with Bajputs and Uaiallns, 
being cspooially aScoted by the martial castes. It commemo- 
rates the'day on whiob-Bama marched against BEvanaanthe 
"loth day after he worshipped Durga whence this fc.astlBalso 
called the D5rf3-PSi5- On account o£ B-Ema’s victory, gained 
after an appeal to this goddess, the lOih day is also called the 
' riyoyadismi or 10th of victory. Its real importance, however, 
/ ' lay in the fact that it fell at the end of the rains when tho 

warrior class recommenced their forays and raids. 

■'Devasthan.— [H- Bkt. dcta«=a god, tthSn = a place.] Grrnts for tho 
up-kcep of a temple made in land or c.asb. 

Dhal-— [H. lit. a shield.] Technical name among M^ritlwa for tho State flag 
as flown on forts nnd before puH'o offices. 

Dhari-— [H.] A weight of B Bcors ( 10 lbs. ) " 

Dharmada.— 1 [H- from Bit. ^dhamia - religion.] Eclifious giitf and 

Dharmadaya-— i bequests. 
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Shai'amohala- — [if- A Jiious oHfice.]. Aroat )ion>-u lor way-Iarore, ''crieralljr 
ljuilt by rich men as nn net of charity or ]>icly> 

IDiwalL — [H- from Bkt, tlipn-SUln, n row of lamps.] The autumn fciitWnl hcM 
on the Inst two clayB of the flnrk half ( Uadi) of Astiiin ( Peptember- 
October) oml the new moon of Jfarfii { Octobor-Xovembor). It 
lasts from the lOth or rZAatt-fraytvhixfit (“ 18th of wealth "J or the 
Itth called Vnfai-eliat'unliuhi (‘‘ 14th ofXnmfc*' ) , ns comini-mornr- 
Inj; the slaying of tlic demon Karate by Vishnu, to the 1 nvla-iZiirdiin 
the day of the now moon which 'is sacred to Vnma, tho God of 
the loivor regions. „ . ' 

Diwan- — [P* A.-^a register or neConnt.] Tlio minister of n Stale. 

Diwan - — 1 [Skt, f7ni(na/i— goil-Hko.] A title borne by Kajpnts; especially 
Dimaa — I common in Snstem Central India, among Bundolas. ' - 

Doab- — [!’• dll. — two iTi «= water.] 'The land lying between any’ two rivers. 
Dofasli.— [A. /riA? 1 = harvest from ^/irl •= cutting.] Laud Jicaring two (do) 
crops in tho year. - 

Dusai.— [IT ] Land sown twice. Sm-d«tni, land sown first with tan nnd Ihon 
poppy i nrail-dusai with nrad nnd poi>py, and so on. ~ - 

P 

Padnis- — [Prom 1*. ifurd-iiurij, a writer of etntements.] A Marrahn term for 
the tinnneo minister or Accountant-General.' 

Pash — [A. fa.\l = cutting, a liarvcit.] The harvest ih-Jatli = land bearing two 
crops in ono year. 

Paujdar-— fP*=oommandcr of an army (/bnj).] Used ndjeetively In favjdafi 
iidHhi, a Criminal Court. 

• G ■■ ■ ' ‘ 

Gaddi. — (H. A cushion,] The throne. A nallvc Chief is said to " snccerd to 
the Qadd}'* 

Gamoth-— [K. yaman = going.] Tho peripatetio villngo'pricst nnd astrologer 
who attends village ceremonies, 

Gavh. — I [n.] A fort on n bill, as distinct from kot, a fortilicd town or strong. 
Garhi — ^ hold on n plain. Gar/i<=asma11 fort. , 

Gari-adda— [H. from yUra’sn cart and adifisa coI'cctioD, or coiicpnrsc.] A 
place whoro market carts assemble; nsnollyln the centre of ntown. 
Ghat. — [ H. from. Bkt ghathnt = cut.] A catting or pass in tho hills -, a landing 
stage on a river or tank, a bathing place with steps. r 
Ghi.— [H. from Skt. glirttu] Clarified bntter produced by'boiling it. 
Girdawau.— [P. one who patrols.] A rovenne inspector svho supervises 
pnfitfiiWr .and others. " ' , 

Godown. — [Telegn gudSm corrupted from giitnngi.J A warcliousc, c. g, opinin 
godown whore the Government Bcnlrs.arc maintained. 

Grassia. — [H, pras=a mouthful.] Originally gras waZ'n term applied to land 
given for charitable nnd religious objocta, Later, it was applied to 
grants of laud made to cadets of a ruling family. In the 18th nnd , 
19th century it was Applied to the black-mail Icvlcdby marauding 
Bajputa who had boon_ ousted from their possessions by tho 
Maratbas and others. These men sve— called Girntsiat or QrSsttas 
See jLOi.T-IlajaiiJtan i, 176 Malcolm-Jfeinoir' qf Central India, 

, 50?.'Forbe’8 ai;.3/cV'l, is'c), - • - 

Gwxnachta — [P. one appointo<’, or soi over.] An agent, overseer, or snperin- 
tendont. 

Gnr-— f^I- from Skt, ffursirAW sng.ir.] Molasses. 
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Halljandi-tn. i.lo«eh. I«m*=c3l5n.»t0.] Assessment by thenlonel. 

2- *.y«» or 1C notes (*,.Aud.) ^ 

Hall-CA. A.U = present.] Lit. “ nhnt I, current gcncwl fcim for 
local hltitc Coiiingc, e. y., Itidor-hili, Vsjain-hilL 

Hainal.-C.t. one tvho entries.] Teolmical name for tbc m.w 'nbo tneaCs 
JIalwA oinum. 

is.- >' “* 

Harkara.-rr.^ftnm /mr^every. tSf « worL.] A messenger, especially 


Hnt.^ [n, from Ckt, iintf,;.] A market held on a lisod day o[ the \veefc'. 

Havildar.— IP. liuirflr/Mr^liolilcr of an office of trust.] A snbordinato 
rorenue officer who n«sisiB in collecting land reremie; incase 
where this is paid in kind be wntclics the crops until the Stato 
eharc la paid. 

Hijii.— [A.-Srp.nration] Muliainin.a(l.an cm. The first yrnr dates from the 
fi'Vlit of kfiitmminnd ; the era comncncerl on ICIli July C23 A. V. 

HoJi — [<’■<■<• l^jIatS.] Tlie great spring foBliml held .at the vernal eijulnos 
daring the Ion days iirccciling the full moon of JAa/yiu fFch.-JIar.), 
ills only ok'crvc.!, ns a rale, on the last 3 days, hon over. 

Hliziir.— fA. the prc-cncc.] tJ'Cd In reference to the Chiers own Office or 
Coart, f, tj. llueur darlir, Nucer adilat ; T/iirwr tahiil ; the homo 
district. 

I • 


Id-— whicli reciiris. ] A iccnrrcnt festim], eaprctolly tlicM-ufjifr or 
fi'sllvnl of hrc.ikiiig the fast held at the end of Jtaminoa the new moon 
of Shall H. 


IJnra* — [A. dot sacomiicns.ated.] A farm or lease of the revenues of a village or 
district. IJarndar, farmer of the rereimeg, 

Ilnkn.— [A. lit =rclnUnn or connection] A district, tract or cblalc. One in 
|i 0 '* 0 '‘lon is o.vlldl an ilShrddr. 

Innm.— fA. a gift from osupcrlor.] I.and grant free from revenuo payment, 
latiniinri. — fA. hi, «= cantinuing. from mar m to keep on, preservo.] Land 
lu'ld on a iicrniancnt lease for which a Used qnit-rcnt Is paid. 

J . 


Jftftir.— I ff*. from joe «= place, yir«=tohold.l An ao.lgnroent of land held 
Jnilildnr. — I under various conditions, hut usiiaDy requiring payment of a 
. certain peroontege of fhc rovennes, or the performance of > 
certain feudal services (Sir Zabta). 

jBmabfltldi— [A../iiiiiM=Innd far.] Tlic” rant-roll." The assessed revenno 
demand of a diririct. 

Jnmndar.— fA. tt p* from j.rHio= an aggregate.] Olio commnnd ng a bodyof 
men In the airoy ; an officer nc.stin rank to athlmhitir (captain); . 
In civil employ ; n headman among forest, customs etc., gnnrds, 


pcoii% nti*! tho like* 

sTl.i,r.raB-ja8bi uam.-En.fromBkt.] Thonamc girenton manat his birth 
(janatiitr) ia accordnnee with tho constellation (ivw/ii) 
• of the 7odi«c onilor which he IrfWTi. itisnseflia 

ccrcmonlnle, Hii> orrlmarj nj»iicIIfttiou fa called (he 


•Torlpol-Jtn-fP. »ml if"!" »«r 1 ,.=fi 0 ldinardH. yartir^aflag.] The 
j.i-jinotior Btrrsrocratlocbcd to the gta’id-cnsipn of the Peshwa 
The right to carry this pcnnou was eonforred as a high honour oit 


the rihhw.v’? gcncrnl'. 
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Ka\)uliat>— [A, {tKl/nlccncknawlcclemcnt.] Tho naknowicdgmcut or nccoptorcc 
, of tbo terms of n lenso or ngreement givou by cuHlrntors. 

Eacliahri.'~[H. from Bkt. kuafiticevil, bori‘”>retnoSrtrg.3 'A Covtttot Justice i 
any office, 

Kaohoha.--[H. t.w, immateic.] Opposite of Pakka Cl- o.)nml applied to nil 
tomporory stracturcs elo. A mnd bonec, unmctallcd road or 
wooden bridge Is iatftetia, , 

Kad-dllfip,~*[H. £o4>=oxttcme lines, <2Aitps>gncssiug.] A term applied to 
the longh survey mctbnds employed by, tbo JIntntbSs. 

Kaldar* — [P.e>mlllcd.] The British mpco, etc., with milled edges. 
KomaBdar.— l^nmavMSr-scoIleetor, from kamivlne'^to osim.] > The 
official in charge of tho rovonne subdivision oall^ a JcaattisilSri, 
pargatla, or tahiil, 

E^mdar. — [H. and F. /am work, <?drs>doer.] An agent or manager of a small 
State or Estate, who assists a Tbakur in managing his laud. 

EaiI-kut.~[H. /on and tut to appraise^] Tho method of appraising the value 
of a standing crop ; nncyo esttmotoof tlic rovonne duo on any field. 
KanaQ£0'~[l^< a speaker (s/o") of roles (k5nun}.J A revenue official who super- 
vises tho patwSrit, ' 

Ktpbhfirr"— } tnanascr o State. 

K&rkhatia.— fF* ^l<i*''^”bonEe.3 A workshop. Iforc oomnonly 

need as the tcohnioal nnmo for the dopartment dciiling with 
native oblcC's, stables, cnnfaigos, eonimlsiarint, etc. 

Kasba'— [A.] Tccbnlcitl oxpreerion for a native town adjoining a Britlsli Station 
c, g, Katha Sohorc os distinct from ChfiStini Sclioro, 

EJiad-biJ. — [H.l!t,>=food and seed,] Zionns in cosh and kind madetoouitivntors 
for tholr subsislenco and the planting of their fields. 

Ehal.— [n.>=belo\r.] A ITala (a. v.) or svatcr course, usually ,witli steep banks. 
Ktaalsa — [P, from /*il<io«=pnrc, genuina] Lands administered by tbo Durbar 
direct, and not given on fiirm, In jiglr, etc. 

Ktaam tabsil-— rp. thsm •= immature.] -A fahJiil or district managed by the 
Dnrbhr directly (See Shals&X OidintiiUy applied, bowover, 
to nndoveloped or Immatnro tmotB which no ijaratidr will 
tako on form, 

Ehasgi-— [P. /hdscpartionlar, special.] Term applied to lands of wbioh the' 
tevonuos form the Chief's privy pnrss ; also to tlic 'paluco and 
entourage of a Chief, KhSsgiufla offiolal in charge of the thafgi. 
Eharif — [A. Antumn.] Tiic ontumn ngrionltuml season (May to Ootober). 

Ebillat' — [A. llt. = '' what a man strips from bis person,’'] A dress of honour 
presented on a oerctnanial oocasion, or ns a reward. ' Tho term 
is now applied to almost any ceremonial’ gift even to a cash pay- 
ment. Its origin is shown by the derivation. 

Ebotay — > [H. Khot = n farmer or rentor of village.] Term opplled— («] a 
Eotbay.— r synonym of Ehalsa (9. V.), (t ) certain perquisites given to 
Ehoti — I pattedrt and others. 

Eila. — t [A Hla'^a. fort.] One In chsrge of a fort, a snhordinnto revenuo- 

Kiledar.— I offioiitl. • - - 

Eirson.— [H. from Bkt, kanhaU ts ono who plongbs.] An ngrlonlturist or n 
cnltivatot as distinct from a eoMinddr or landholder. 

Eist. — [A a division.] An instslmcnt of the roveiiuc demand, payable on a 
fired date. 
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Lnmhftrd£'r.-{1» r .l o». in coI1«II,.b tl.. 

fpi fM.r • tlf 1 fa ts-an ft a alllaj-c. a 

M 

J.Tobatc— :n. JU.-f rtfM r*at>.) Or p kIo farms a tinnec, thtuh rrcBrily 
I’t a sTiiiir V. f (,.r Tipdnr) 

7.rnhal -:a. Sr-a (Itm a Joonrcy.] A |>ahcf ; snbJiTlsloii of 

a en !-r n t i r»an,l cf n city. Plnnl nuiat. 

Tufilctm "*■, ffii f'r Ifffratf't iaitil of it* MriCt-cottOD-soil clari. 

M-infenrl— tl!. fr-m fit. n-.-i-ro>rrct.] One tallllcd fo rccclrc ccrlain 
r*Jr~ •,(»: 1, -f^r, ja <t;r'aV j .a nolle of (he Prate. 

MdnOtJdtir — IH. fn n fit ••.*.n.r».»a«l*(.-ic!Mn.] Ore who stanls recnrlly 
f II B i.j- ft the JanJ rerenoe ly a cnltlTitor (.'■Ve 

Tlpdttr). 

Knnlra.— S't5,} .\ r/M'lc Tcf'i*; spell or Incanbtlon. 

M.'tnrab.— ’A.—i ■*‘re.J Tern for rank an 1 titles conferrctl Ij the UnBlo) 
i:r-.j.*r» f. }!.s~i3U:r - a - ivj*. lioIJer, iStf, 3. IL A. B-1S3P, 
IK.). 

fi?nr:ilha.— f?l.‘ TloftK-inef tki p.iuso l* no! certain. U may he either a 
r r.lii 'l~i ■{ r.,peoplB from Maharashtra or the 

Iv-van rrj ,'ef teem* iso>t lileiy ; or JLla.nl/Ui i.r. great chariot 
f •h!r;»| if frutn the name of a race. (.V«. Itomlay 

(iat'lifefa Vol. 1. J4. iMO). The trim Maratba Is ii»c(l ly 
ll > I’rjfi.i’r l.i <Ii>>crilB all who rprah Marathi dialects whether 
Pul.msr*, Ksl.itriyae or Endras. flrietly ajieakirig It appUet only 
I ' t!>* K«latriya jeellon t# tlio Harathi ipeaking eommnnlty, 

/. I* I It e J\ain hrs of I'l.tr anil lleWat and SIntIbla arc Marathaei 
t at 11' Ikar, who ft of llhaagar ra>le, is not. 

MArwnrl.— (U.i t'r,' from MSrwar fn Ilijpntaiin. A gcnnic tena for tbi> 
m-rchai.t cSetof CVr.Ual Inilia who are cliiolly Alarwiirii. 

MntllVl.— .'A, from imlj — p!nj.li.qo'ly, icfcrrlng to the ilicomcnt giren to n 
mnn’in-Ilir'l •larc; li ihni come t» mean pnlrenAga in letter*, 
i.f leirfol r-ro < to ] A franml man, doctor of Slnhammadoa 
IrH, (Pr.' //.Vi .N J hi.B oiidcr J/e'/oh). 

MoJ 5 ftS.te-(Jf. from A. •* a place nhcro dues are eolloctcd.] Tbo 

ir-hnteil temi for the 7ii Kr rent, of (ho rcvcniici remaining after 
•lr.!BctIon of Ohnnth (l> Iiwasnrnally n-sigilcd to the 
/’.ehwa'ii (.V Grant Dnff, Jllttery fj thf itahrattnh !• 335). 

fiToltnlftinJni""”| [A. nwIroTiin from rmlriim *» lollcllous, mixIoBs.J An 

MotmnJm.-- t atml, rpptrw:ntnitse,orn»ul«’rlntcndcnt. 

Momln-~fA. ri«>if i-a iB'IteTrr.J A ualmmmadan wearer. (5r< SalVi). 

MuAfl — M- <’/’• " nlwilnlloiu) A grant of lairl free from all obllBations 

as to I jyniral of Irnmle, serdee, etc, 

a I A. from or-.l-actlon, effect, dominion.] A form of tonuro 
> ilrailar to /.7/If I Hk riuSfihiAirr or lioldcrt of these calatea 
' ninslly p.iy TAnktt (d. O or triliito. 

MuJlfirir — fA. from t rrixnrllinB.] A writer orclcrk. 

Mukhliir.— [A- llt.~cho“en.J An ORcnl ! « cnilom«-hon»o oDIelnl. 

MunflhJ.-[A. from fn.-.i~lo e.Iac.Mo,a oeotclary.] Any edneatrf Mnliammnd. 

an { n Utio of clerks, Mnliaramnlan nnd Kayasth, who nsnally 
know Unto nnd rorrian (See Pandit). 

Miinolf'.—rA, sil^ffhair, fn<-V''i'>*f''-‘0«3 A Judge In n Civil Court. 

MiJflliUlr.-f A .J Tlio bolder of an liartt U- «•) or fnriii of the rovenues. 


MtiAmla.— 

JiTunmliUlnr 
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Whib.— [ir. " n iloptilyj Usoil in oxprCBiions nnch ns iia<h-MitUilar, ilpinity 
’ iiihiVdar, olc. 

Nnilc< — [H. £rom Ekt. n Icailcr.] nradinnn of ccrlnln Tlliil trili'?s; n 

petty ollicial, civil or millbiry (corporal). 

Nako- — [H- A point whore two or more ro-ads meet.]. A ctistoms, police or oilier 
post. 

NakBlia1ira-~[ Gkt.] An nslorlsm in Uic moon's path. All ngricnltnral opera- 
tions nro regiilntcd by the Natifuiirat of which thcro nre 2T in a 
year. (&•« Indoro Btalo Qnscttcor Appendix B-) 

Nala.— [H.] A water course ; not necessarily dry. (-SseKhals) 
Nainbardar — See Lambardar- 

lTazaraiia<*~[A. natr •= a votlvo olforing.] Technical term for tho sncccBsion 
dues paid to n Buremin Barhar, or to tho British Oovcrunient. 
Otiglnally a gift from an inferior to a Buperlur. - 

Nazini>— l [A. One who arranges or oigauiscs.] The ollicial in charge of a 
ITlZ&mat-*" I iiieSinat, a rcTonnc nnit corrcsiionding to n Blvlsion. 

O - . 

Orhi.“[Hi oriirt «=> n hiook or channel.] A well Mtnnlcd on the edge of n brook, 
water course or tank whloh ib fed by n channel lending from the water 
supply to the bottom of the erhi. 

P. - ' ' . 

Padarakb-— [H. from Sfcl. patHirghya^oSciiDB to n Btrihwan.] A religions 
bc^ncat of cash or land. 

Pdfia.— [M. lit. = A body of borso under one commander.] Tho cavalry body. 

guard of a Maiwthu Chief; regiments specially connocted with tho 
safcgnaid of a Chief. rSyiiif, commander of n jitiya, 

PaSraa.—EM. from n. pagtiariia^ to oxtond.] - Popms tenure is atemirocom* - 
menced on easy terms to Induce cnItivulorB to break new soil and 
, extend cultivation. The rates are slowly raised, 

Pagri.— [H.] A made up lioad-drcss (See Safa.) . 

Pakka.— [H. ripe.] Applied to anything of n pomfiincut nature, as a stone or 
brick house, motnllcd rend, or irou bridge, etc. {See Kacbcba). 
PakkI-Cbithi.'— [ff.'lit. mature or countoisigncd note,] 'A cheque Issued in 
‘ the name of the higher controlling authority authorising 

payment from a State.! rensnty. _ > 

Panchayat.— [H. n council of fivo (pSnefi) elders.] A council of tlio chief 
men of a .villogc or ensto community; any similar council or- 
. committee. 

Pandit-— [H'. from Ekt. nloarnedman,] A Sanskrit Scholar ; tftio of address 
for Btdhmnns. 

Pardanashin- — [P- lit. seated behind n curtain.} .Sedludod ; the ordinary 
term for women who arc secluded inn eauiiiia or harem. 
Fargana-— [H. from Sht. pni't/cn aa to reckon -up.] A revenue and' fiscal unit ~ 

. corresponding to a British iaJiril ; the snb-dlvlsion of a suhAh, 
Parsai.— •='pure.] A oelobato, n holy .m.an. The common term for a 
.villngo prlcat and astrologer. {See GdmOth.} - . 

ParWana.—[P- an order,] '“A permit or pass. 

Patel. — [11. from Skt. pattatila, by motalhosln tor paffiliini i.e., one in charge, 
of a pattaJa or oanton. See T.A.O.S. vli-2t, JI.]'-Thohoadman.o£ a . 
village, often nn hereditary official. (Scr Colcbreoko'a " Bssays,”. 
tl, 303.) 
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Palta-— '1 [U. from Bfct. pattar^a roil, a list.] Xho Idea of a roll or ]l«t of 
I eulliTnllon ffrailailljr garo place to that of a (ox or cees, and n 
1 portion of a rlttagc. Thence p, //Mir, n holder of hnch'portion for 
Patti*” r the rorennoi of tThlcIi ho was rcsponalUe, Thenco pa//o came to 
I mean n ICiSFC. f\if(ioftonnican9a(nxor coss,e,;., fiiedreia-peifi, 

J fciiool tax, etc. I 

PatWtirl*--[U' f^oiu SIL i-iIVit-ir/r<i«:n doer of wn’tlnt:.] The Tillage register 
and aecoante fcceper, anhontinafe to the KastUlCO (!• f* )• 
Pftynll&Bllt — [ n. r. foot, fjijfacnltlratioa]. Term for land 

Iielongiiig to n desert'd villago of whicli the ciiltlratlng righto 
ara leacisi to a BolglibonriDg Titlago. 

PcshWHi'—tP. lit. “OSlce of peshwjJ Teehnlail term for ceremonial rccop* 
lion of Clilefe oto. 

PhB<illls.-“C-'l* from P./irrf-iu»fJ'» a writer of olalcmonlr. 1 Marith'i title 

for the fitienei.mtrtletor, ehitf accountant or anditor, hereditary 
JIOSI In MntruLi State**. ( Sane .ee Fadnls,(f. r. ). 
PIndiirl.~t If. ] Tin* eljinolo,'}* of tliie word is unccrtoln. ilalcoln (Ccatral' 
Ill-lit, 1-133) .Icrhts It from fenikS an intoxicating drink aliccted 

hy Iho I'tn-Iiris, which was iaa>Io by fermenting joirar, Thtsenp- 

ports (lie opening pcadhin. ffll-on derives from pcaditd, a bundio 
ofatrnir, i. a. a forager or esnp follovvcr, ynlenndBonncttderire 
from J.inrf3.pjr.id nietnlng to lolloivcloso by, or pin JS-berae to 
Hick, c!o>e to, Irvine (tndlan Antlqnnrj-1000) enggests paiidt.oi* 
the old name for the twet lying along tlio Nnrbadi near Hfndia 
and Ketniwar, 

Plyal.— / fif* fwni 6l:t. pij - anything drank.] Irrigated land {See 

Pi at— $ Abp.ishl*) , , , j 

Potdiir.— [.'• P* «of* of fro» " striped cloth need to make 

tnonoy b.ige]. A treasuror'a assistant, who count* out cash etc, 

( Sec Bloclimniin, Jin-t-Alkari 11, 48 ). 

Print—r Stt. 1 A roTcnno nnlt equivalent to a Division in British Indio, It 
eonlaln, aovornl Subahs (j. r.J and is somotlmcs in charge of a 

BfiUddric-CP- 

pr pas'Jinff from one tllstriQt to otiotbcr. 

Bttbi .-[A* 

Rain.— [n*l Anoblo, big landhoiaer of position. 

-tir. ftom 6U. ra-p-fufea - tieg’s son.] The /IgbUng clae, among 

Hindu., applied pnrtlcalsrlyt. oo, lain well known clnsscs suobasthn 

Kalhors, Knclilitvrtbns, Scso-lkw etc. (See Marnth&S). 

Bttltbad- l[ll. r<UI. - ashes, valngo nivocplDgs.] Land oloao to a village 
Bdlcbar*' — ^ mamircil with village rctoec. 

Kacilm -[A. mm- wliat is cnstonmry.J Dues i court fees, etc. 
RyotvMri-[P. mbrl-ien, .--dealing will, the subject.] A ryoftearf eetrtement ^ 
Byotv/ftK „.ilUlnJlvl.I.mlouWvt.tor* direot, and not through mld- 

(llcmetii (See Ijdra)* 

8 

SfidhU-'-CSkt.-’pioit".] A holy man; religions mendloant. _ „ 

|„5r-[A.-ehlef.] Used la •j«<fr-adIfo(.= Chief Court; eadr-.««ho2w Native 

Oliicf'n residence, oic. 

Afn. —rA.l A loose cloth twisted round the head (s<v Pa^ri). 

Scar.-cn. 6kt. r«,ar<,-a con.] Used of la.eo lakes o. j. Jngat ragai. 
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Sahukav.— [H. from Skt. Aid/iuKarcstight-docr.] Ifnttro bankor nnd numb; 

lender. . * 

Salwi.— [n.] A Hinds woiiTcr. {See Monxln). ' ' 

Samvat* — [Skt.>ss jenri or era,] Oontraotion Xor Fl^rsMia Sameat, the era in 
general iiec in Oentrat India. Its inttini year corresponds to B, ?, S7. 

Sanad- — [A. a diploma.] A grant, patent or deed confirming spcclfio titles or 
rights. Most Ohiafs In Randclkand hold on n renad, 

Sanchnr.— [SlSlwi ran**hemp, e?tSr«pondcr, line pieces.] Green mandtc . 

mode hy sowing hemp and ploaghing it into the soil when in 
ilon'or, VraA is similarly nsed and called XJraicMf> 

Sarai- — [F. A pninec.] Btagc=honsofor necomodatlbn of traTolleta. 

Sarailjaiui<*~[iil. Xrom P. lit.<=iheglnnlng nnd ending.] Tcchnionl Martha 
oppression for jSglrt granted on a sorTioc tonnre, the holder 
heit g obliged to^npport his suzerain with a body of trMps. 
{See Zabta)* 

Sardai'.— [P. sare.hcnd.] A nohio, leader, oOieor in the army, person of rank, 

SaydeehlllTlklli. — [H. »ttr-AetJimuih‘='Ibo hcadpaan of a province.] Lltcrany 
a tax levied hy the tarieihamtK In praotlce it was an 
assignment of 10 per oont of tho nssossed revenues of -a 
district after eluixith or 2r> per cent, had been dodneted {tee 
Cbautll and Mokasa). ^ho claim was always'ill'^oiined' 
(A-e Grant-BoH-ifiSfnrv (i/fhi! dialiraftos, I,8S6.} • , 

SarkaT — [P. lit- = hood workman.] A suh-divlsion of a Subah (?• e.) under 
tho Uughnis. It still clings in oortniu tracts e, Borkdr Bijagarh 
in Indoro Stale. - ' - , 

Sarlshta-— CH'l -Offleor of the Court. ' ' • . 

Sail'— [if- fmni Skt, Iit,«>a pure woman, true wife.] Earopcans apply this word 
to tho net of iminolation, hut striotly it applies oaly to the person. 
Salta— [If. from Skt. slrntta^a bargain.] Time Kargnins, a form of gambling 
mnolj in vogue in opium nnd cotton dealings. " 

Sawai iTama — 1 [F.=wb.at is eollcotod (jama) besides (cfieai}.] Miscellaneous 
Siwai 'Jama— j revenue not connected with tho lond. 

Sawain— -[H. raiea-ll,] Tcohnlcnl nomo for tho sS’stcm followed in making 
loans in kind in whidt 1-l-i (i, e. interest at SS pci cent.) Is taken 
on settling day. 

Sayar. — [H. from A. so’fr.] Oustoms duos. Tho origin of this term is curious 
nnd interesting being duo to a confn.Jon between two Arable words 
' sH'i'r = what ie current nnd Srt’ir^romnlnder ( Seo Hobion Jebeon 
suh.voee.) ■ ' , , • 

ShSiglrd pesha. — [P. shai 7 <rd>=>pnpn.] PopendentH’ qnnrtoinntn palace etc. 

Gcnornl term for a Oblel’s establishment. 

Shia.— [A. s7i<<»'«=a scot.] Followers of the Mnsnlman scot which considers All, 
tho son-in-law of Muhammad, as the rightful successor of tho prophet. 
-The Shah of Persia is the bond tif this sect {See R nriTt il. ■ 

Sibandi — [P. eih^s, linnd<=>honnd,. engaged.] Apparently designated origin- 
nlly men paid quarterly. General expression for men who are 
not Silladar fa. ».) 

Silladdr. — [A. P. shiffah-iiiir<3bcarorof nriiis.] ■ Native trooper, {amcar). who 
' provides his own horse nnd somotimes, arms as well {See Sibaudi) 
Siyari, Siari— [H, ri)<*=cold.] The cold season. 
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VahiVatdaYi~[M. Irom Skt. Mtea<«=ndmlnstrntion.] An official in Marsthii 
states sabordinntc to the Kamaadar Ciz< i>.) A petty cWil judge. 

Vakil — Cd. •=> lopTcsontativo.] The official deputed by a D.'irblir to represent it 
at another DarbEr or xrith the Political Agent etc. General term for 
a pleader In the Oonrts, irho is not a Barristci-nt-lavr. ' 

Varsltasail-'~[Q> tiom Skt. varilia^i^ year.|] Annuity paid to Bffihmnns ot 
for reUgiouB objocta, 

VatatLdaV~'[P. vatananatlTO land.] One \7lio holds nnocstml lands or 
hereditary propertY. Patelt ore often so dcbignatcd. 

Vazlr-— C fl. ] Minister of a I Unhamnadan) State. 

y 

yunaili.~'[llt."Greelc]> The Slusalman school of medicine derived -from the 
Grocka (See Aytirvedio). 

Z - 

Zabta.'~[A, £<ilit»that which is rognlatcd.] Tcchnioal term for the quota ot 
horse ond foot which feudatories wore required to being into the 
field, csea Jaglf, Saraujazai-) 

Zamindar-— [P. eamin «= land,] A landholder or 'landlord, ouitivating 
himsolfor employing others, 

Zila.~LA, n rib.] A rcronao unit oorrosponding to the District In BiUish 
Indio. It is sub-dirided into Tahsils or Farganas* ‘ 
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ALhfriaiions vecd are m. (mountain') r. (river) t. ( town) v.^Uage). 


Aba S.lhil) I’ouwrir, Fee Sambliaji Rao. 
Abdulla Kbrin, G3, 505. 

Abdnil.a Ktun Uebcl;, ret Abltilln Khun. 
Abdul Gbafvr KIuii, tee Ghnfur Khan. 
Abdul Uakim Khan, 183. 

Abliil Ilninid Kbuii, 183. 

Ablnl Knritn Khun, 163. 

AMul Majid Khun, 183. 183. 

Abdul Rnclwd Klun, 183. 

Abhan Rai of RorklicrT, 558. 

Abhnj Fingb (Slliimnti), 32‘1. 

Abli<>y Singh (Rijgarb), 85. 

Abjal ICb.lii, 519. 

Abolition of tranhii dues 87, 117,180, 
324, a.-)9. 400. 523. 

Abnl rnxl, 231, 491. 

AcUal Singh, IIC, 170. 

Achjnt Rao, 

Adbntn KlCin Allen, tee Adbam Klun 
Kofc.a. 

Adbam Kli.'in Kobn, 08, 505. 

Adi-Nnlli, statue of, 104. 

Adi Singh, 500. 

Adoiifion itnad, 185, 400, 599. 
Admi-Jiula (r), 01. 

Adn-nniB,/<;;^fr of, ?.!i'i‘,jSgirdr>rol, 3o9. 
Apii Xnik, 545. 

Agar ditirici, 397, mumrgana, 2-J. 
Agnstyn Muni, 694, 

Agni-Uula clan, 81 ; Rljpa*. 

.390. 

Agra-BoiiibayUoail, 80, 

75, 78, 95, 103 137, lS8, 438, 492, 
494. .502, 508. 

Agr.'il (v), 545, 519. - 

Agreement of JSSJt 80, 107, • » 

229, 317, 323, 358. 

Agrotl (vj, 70. 

Ahnlya Bni, 5, .521, 559. 

Ahmndubud, 498. 

Ahmadnngnr, C. 

Ahmad Slnlh of Gujorrif, t>04. 

Ahu (v), 493. 


Ain-i-Akbari,'lC3, 221, 484, 493. 

Ain.ul-ntulk, 503, 

Ajnb Singli (Rajgarh), 85, 110, 117. 

A jab Singb (Sailiinn), 857. 

Ajab Singb (Barwanl), 059. 

" Aitebison, 230. 

Ajampnra (v), 71. 

Ajat'Shairu Singb of Mordn, 359. 

Aimer, 9, 113, 5C0 ; dielrict, 518. 

Afcbar, 06, 85, 115, 223,397, 497, 498, 
505, 508. 

Akbarpnr (v) of Demis, 12, 37, 47. 

Akbarpnr, (Klialgliat) 220, 506. 

Akbarpnr, tee BhaySna, 10.3. 

Alaka, 495. 

Ala.ud-diu, 397, 497, 498. 

Al-Bin'mi, 490. 

All (x\ oil : fortress at, 597, o9S. 

Ali-Moban, see Ali Rajpur State. 

Ali-Bajpur State, 517, 5o5, 697,— G15. 
Situation, 597 ; origin of name, iJ; area 
and boundnrics,i5 : hills, il> i i^s, i ; 
geology,. - 5 ; botany, 098; tonno ’b, 
climate, »6 1 rainfall, »6 ; history, 9 
COO; rolativos, 000; title,«; population 
COO-001; enumerations, density and. ^ 
villages, 600 ; religions. 0°^ i ^ 
tribes, ole : ». Agncnlturo, 602-003 , 

classes of soils, 602; opcralions.tJ; crops 
k/.arf/'and r«i/. ti; subsidiary crops, 
.•i, spices, ii; staple food grams. *4: 
cattle, 003 ; pasture grounds, .4; ma- 
nuring, il> i irrigation, .-4 ; •ncll8,_t4 ; 
.area irrigated, <4 ; tamti, tk agricul- 
tural population, ib ; wages and prices, 

ib ; forests, G98-607 ; arts and manu- 
factures, 007 ; commerce and trade, 
607-008 ; nicnns of oommunicntion, 
008 ; influence of railways, .4 , 
roads, .■4; post, 46; famine . •6. Ad- 
ministration, 009 ; Chief, .6; deparU 
ments. ib ; ofliciall anguage, .5 ; ad- 
ministralivo divisions, tb i law and 
justice, 44; fiuaiice.ib; menuo and 
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oxpenililure, ih ; coinage, »i ; land 
revenue, il > ; miBccllnncous revenue, 
610 ; excise, li ; opium, I'h ; hemp 
drugs, ii ; liquor, ib ; publio worka,t6 ; 

police and jails, ii; education, 
ii ; medical, ii ; hospitals and Tneoina- 
tioii, ii ; quluiiio, ib. Administrative 
Divisions and Gazottcer, Gll-Gld, 
Appendix A. — ^Engagement, 015^ 
Map of Bn’nvaui and All Rnjpur States. 
Alor, 84, 110. 

Alol (v) , 63, 28, 82 ; parffiina, 59j 3, fi, 
226, 332. 

Altamsh, 396. 

Alwar, 232; Ohief of, 233. 

Amardas of Panchcr, 227. 

Amar-bai, 86. 

Amargarh (v), 545; 535, 536, 540,547, 
Amar Singh (Rajgarii), 85, 

Amar Singh (Bhati), 231, 

Amar Singh, Tliakur, 163. 

Amazons, race of, 606, 

> AvabHiJagirciar of, 188. 

Amba-dabhorl (v), 612. 

Arabua (v), 612. 

Amir Khun, 183, 184. 
xVmjlicrn, 222, 519, 527; Rajn of, 519, 
523 ; Grasins of, 510, 

Amkhul (v) , 612. 

Amleta, 2,32, 233, 300. 

Anandavali, 597 ; see Ali Rajpur State. 
Anand Deo Bais, ,503. 

Anand Deo, Riina, 597, 598, 611. 
Anandgaon (v), 612. 

Anand Rao (Downs), 11, 1 2, 899. 

Anand Rao (Dhar) I—, 397; II— 398;' 
III—, 400. 

Anand Rao (Supn), 9. 

Aiiandi Bni, 398. 

Anas (r), 517, 546. 

Andnlhera (v), ,162. 

Anhilwara Putan, 396; rulers of, 496. 
Aiijnr (r) ,101. 

Anjar (v) , 593, 568, 590 ; pargana, 

. 590; tank at, 590. 

Anna Sahib Supeknr, 77. 

Annapurna Bai, 399. 

Anitudh Rao, see Anand Roo III (Dhar). 
Antnrwelin (v), 645; Umrno of, 526.‘ 


Anup Singlj (BarwSni) , 559. 

Anup Singh (dhabun), 519, 520, 552. 
Aijun Singh (Barwuni) , 557. 

Arjnn Singh (Narsinghgarh), 118, 140; 
Arjim Vnrma Deva, 496, 498. 

Asrata,' Thakur of, 75. 

Asawnt! (v) , 76. ■ 

Assnyc, battle of, 398. . 

Aurangzeb, 225, 226, 227, 235, 321, 
322,497. 

Avasgarh, 593, 555, 557, 558, 594. 
Ayaz Khan, 183. 

Ayriil, 660. 

Aziz Himar, 497. 

B. 

Babnrdia (v), 63. 

Bilchhikhern (v), 525. 

Badchhapra, jn^irdur of, 232. 

Badedi (v), 86. 

Bndnagnr, see BarwuiiT (t). 

Bndnawnr (v), 494, 396, 446, 518, 519 i 
District, 898, 399, 518 ; pargdna, 
484, 225, 389, 417, 424, 426, 436, 448, 
449, 4C0, 486. 

Bndoli jagfr, 13. 

Bndurious, King of Oambay, see Bnhadnt 
Shah of Gujarat. 

Bagnr Section, 221, 233, 856. 

Biigaud (v), 63 ; pargana, 60, 71. 

Bngeri (r); 484. 

Biigeshwar!, goddess. 72, 

Bagh Beds, 894, 517. . 

Bagirdi (r), 483, 508. 

Bahadur Sugar Tank, 521, 522. 
Bahadur Shah, Emperor, 183, 228. 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 604, 506. 
Bahadur Singh (Jhabua), 520, 521,524, 
Bahadur Singii (Sitamau), 324._ 
Bahadur Singh (KntliiwSra), 600, 

Jiahi leXata, 145. 

' Bahlol Khan, 558. 

Batgor-Khodra (r), 556. 

3niri.Snl of Diiamnbd, 228, 857. 
r Baji rao Amrit, 10. 

Bajkhedl (v), 3^8. 

. Bajna (v), 311 ; tabsil, 310. . 
Bajrnnggarii (v), (Jiiabna), 546. 
j Bakanor, 6. 

I Bukhatpura (v), 74. 
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Bshhtawftf Sitigli (BariTel), 535. 
r.afchUiwar Singh (Haig.-irh), 87. 
J^akhhlw.'ir Singh (Song.ira), 230. 
linklii Singli, 332. 
iniilicra jA7fr, 233. 

DalBhair.i Singh, 6": title of Rrijj 
fcrrctl npnn, i4. 

15‘ilch.>ind Mclwsri, 521. 

BftlLil, 490. 

Ihillii Rim Soth, 183. 
llllodn, ynjirtflr of, 232. 

Ikllon (t), C. 

Baloranti (r), iSI. 

Ikalwant Rno Mahlilcv, .Vll. 

Balwant Singh (Raijiurla), 023. 
Bulirant Singh (Rljgarh), 87. 
UaliTant Singli (Railim), 230, 233. 
Blnabai, Rlni, 520. 

/l'»Ko-/inj/», 393, 500. 

Jl.mclihor, hamhons of, 1.33. 

IJane Singh, 87, 88. 

I)uigro<] karniisJlir!, 336. 

IJani (t), Mfighia Ruttkment at, 100. 

B.lnswrula C. 

Illiiiir.lrn, tcrriloo" of, 221. 

Banli (v), 102. 

Baori (v), OIG, 525. 

B:lj)cha, D.'il:-ImiignloiT .al, 1C9. 
Bljiclin, Thlkiir of, 75. 

B.lpjm Bilnal, 557. 
i'lpK Rnglninrith, 399. 

I’lpn Sindhin, 229, 323, 

Barandn (v), 217; 181, 181, 200, 

2J7. 

Barhotlnn (v), 310. 

Bardala (v), 012. 

B 8 rgaj-a,yff 7 frt/«/' of, 80, 

Barliu'Inn, King oT Ayodhya, 655, 
Bfirin, .500, 

Barkliora (v), 217 ; laJifil of, 181, 200, 
217 ; jiigMar of, 188. 

Barmriwal (v), 387 ; TImknr of, 339. 
Barnngnr (<), 435, 494, 518. 

Jharncs, Captain E<i 
B.aroda, GaikwOr of, 7, lO, 397, 308. 
Barr, Col, D. W. K., 8, 214, 305,. 
B-arwrniT (1), 593; ;ioi'i;«a«, 690, 593. 


Banr,inT^ Slate. 555-596 ; 389 ; 597. 
Situation, boiindarioi, nre.i, and nanio, 
665; natural dirisions, iS ; scenery,' 
ii ! bills, ti ; rivers,' t4 ; geology, 650, 
botany, {6; fauna, ii; rainfall, f4 j 
history, 556*500 ; titles, 600; connec- 
tions end relatives of tba Chief, ii; 
arcbiojlogy, ii ; population, 561-562; 
enumerations, density and varia- 
tions, DM ; towns and villages, ii ; 
migration, iJ; vital statistics, ib ; 
sex .and civil conditions, H ; re- 
ligions, ii; language and literacy, H ; 
castes and races, ii • occupations, 
xi ; social characteristics, 501-02 ; 
public health, 502, Agriculture, 
663-56? ; classes of soil, 563 ; system 
of cultivation, ii ; extention or dc- 
crcnso of cnltivatiou, 504 ; prepara- 
tion for ploughing, ti; time of sowing, 
ii ; festivals at sowing, ib ; weeding, 
ii ; reaping, ii ; cost of reaping, i5 , 
rotation, ii\ manure, 505; implements, 
ib ; area under crop, ib ; principal 
food crops, ii ; fibres, ii ; poppy, ib ; 
garden produce, ii ; irrigation, . i5 ; 
average cost of wells, ib j water rates, 
ii ; breed of cattle, 560 ; census, xi ; 
prices, ill ; pasture grounds, ib ; 
diseases prevalent, ib ; agricnltur.al 
population, ii ; tafikaei, ib ; 
wages and • prices 667-508 ; forests, 
608-572 ; mines and mineral, 573 ; 
arts and maiiiifactares, tb ; commerce 
find trade, 574-577 ; means of com- 
niunicati'ons, 677*578 ; roads, 577 ; 
ferries, 678 ; post and telegraph, 578; 
famine, 579-580. Administration, 
681 ; Chief, ib ; Diwaii, ib ; depart- 
ments, ii ; Tillage autonomy, »5 ; 
official language, ib ; administrative 
divisions, ti; law and justice, 582-584; 
finance, 584 ; system of aoconnts, ib , , 
sources of reveniio and expenditure, 
ti ; land ravenne, 684-586 ; miscel- 
laneous revenue, 580-587; opium 586 
homp drugs, 587 ; liquor, ti ; ro- 
veono, tij public works, ib; army, ii; 
police, 588 ; jails, ii ; education, ib ; 
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Dlmj-at Singh (Talaoll ol JlMlma). 524. 
Bhopwar, Hhil Ag<;nt in, 522. 
BLoi'rmnr, rolitical Charge, 38P, 517, 
5.'V.’), 507. 
llhniui.n (v), 1C5. 

Dilora (t). 303 ; jmnjana, 101. 
3.m'ira*Mr»niln (v), 103. 

Bihrod (v), 310. 

IJiddiilph, ihijor .lohn, COO. 

Biiiiir (v), ICl. 

Bijaigarli (v), 1C.'>. 

Bijai Singh (All-R'ijpur). 599, COO. 

Bijai Singh (llaHlw) , 230. 

Bijlimr, war viih, 228. 

Bijliani Mata, 02, C3, 

BilrHiirr, Mnlrirrijl of, 223, 232. 

Bilha-.n, IvTifiimir l*i'et, 49C. 

Biiftdijn, .'00. 

Bili>anl.- (t), 867 ; l-imriff'irt. «8G. 
Bllwruii, Indnr Sjpar tank at, 591. 
liircndra Singh, 83. 

Bir Singh, 516, 524, 527. 

Bi*lic*'bartir\th JAlo, 0. S.>. 

Blanford, Dr., .’<17, 598. 

Bodanpur (v), Mogha netttanentat. lOO 
Boli.a family, .505i V.lhop Roo, o20, 52- 
Chitnnaji Kao, 595. 

Bomlmy, Bare la and ^35 

Haihray. 810, 312. 38C, 523. ^3., 

Bonl^vi^nn^'ClAlw Society. 

Bornh.ay rrcsidcncy, 565, 517, 697. 
Borriyala (v), 540, 625. 

IJordi (v), 520. r,iR 520,527. 

522. 

, Bobo, Mr., 517. 

Brrihraaiignon district, -lo • 
Jlr.ahincndin Sn.imi, 4. 

Briggs, Col. 000. 

Bronglilon, 229. 

Anrangacb at, 220. 
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Cameron, Captain D., 187. 

Campaign in Bengal,' 618. 

Camphcll, Sir J. M., 401. 

Canadian PrcBbyterian Mission, 402, 

490, 527, 552, 601,012.' 

C.anmng, Lord, 523. 

Capture of Dbar, 400; of Gwalior, 
KShnjnr, Delhi, Bhilsa.Ujjain, 896 ; 
Central India xVgcncy 1, 83, 113. 181 , 
221, 319, 355, 389, 402, 517, 655, 

557, 597. 

Conlml India Horse, 187, 000, G13, 
Central Provinces, 488. 

Chain Singh (Biaorat Mandu) 163. 

Cliain Singh (NnrsinghgarlO, 117, 163. 
Chain Singh (Scmlia of Jliahua), 520. 
Chaliikyas, 165, 395, 396. 

Chnmbal (r),l. 181,182.218,222, 319, 
390, 483. 

Oliamla (r), 483, 484. 

ClumpSner, 504. 

Olumnndn Main, 04, 05. 

Cbaadoria (y). 286 ; Thakur of, 359. 
Clundpur (v), 012. 

Chandpara (v), 101. 

Clinndtnbhjn, 518. 

Chandra kuwar Baiji, 500- 
ChandrnpnlroUa, s« Oh^dori . ^ . 

Chandra Bno (Bnloda), 13. 

Chandra Bao (Snpo), 12. 

OhriodS Rajput, 500. 

Cbnoni Jliodia (v), 311. 

Ohnoiiji Rini, 324. 

OlTatar Singh of Baipurm. 525. 

OhaubaniiMaiiSaMba, 320. 

CliaulwnB, 396. 

Chaurana (v), 387. 

Cbcdi Kings, 396. 

Cbhagoda (v), 103. 
ouLiui. W. ««i P'””*"' * 

OlS£J«n. ' 

137, IST.lOl.lOOipori/ana, ICO- 
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sinkers, ib ; entile, 23 ; jiasinro 
grounds, ; cattle diseases, lAj entile 
fnirs, 24; popointion engaged in ngri- 
ciiIlUTC, tb ; tal.-kavi, 24 ; wages and 
pricca, 25 ; forests, 2G-26 ; mines and 
niincrnls, 28 ; arts and nianufnctnree, 
28, 29 ; commerce and trade, 29-31 ; 
means of communication, 31, 32 ; rail- 
ways, 31; roads, ii; postnnd tcIcgTnpli&, 
32 ; famine, 32, 33. Administration 
34-38 ; departments, 84, 3C ; official 
language, SC; administratire divisions, 
li : village niuonotny, 37, 38 ; law and 
justice, 38-41 ; Cnancc, 41-43; land 
rcTcnnc, 43*48; miscellaneous revenue, 
43-50, public works, 50, 51 ; army, 
51, 52 ; police and jail, S3, 54 ; educa- 
tion, 54, 55 ; medical, 55 ; surveyi 55, 
56. Administratire Units and Oaao- 
tfoci", 57-79. Appendix A. — Treaty 
80-82. Wap. 

Dhnjlri, peak, I, Cl, 71 ; (v), 65. 

Jlliaminnnnlinddika, see Dhiimnod. 

Uhamnod (v) ot Ratlam, 286 , 810 ; ’ 
J:amasdSrtt 235, 244. 

Uliamnod (vj, of Dhlr, 494. 

Dliannnta (v), 310. 

Dhan Kunwnr, Maliaranf, 560. 

Dhunnk, 557. 

Uhar (t), 494 ; jiargana, 483, 389, 
89,481, 

Dhfir Slate, 389-015. Situation, 389 ; 
area, ib ; boundaries, ib ; nntnrnl 
divisions and scenery, ib; rivers and 
lakes, 390; geology, 390-394; botany, 
394 ; fauna, ib ; climate, ib ; rainfall, 
394, 396 ; history, 395-402 ; 

population, 402-400; enumerations, 
408; density and variation, ib ; towns 
and villages, ib ; migraUoii, ii ; se-x 

.and civil condition, i6 ; religions, ib ; 
missions, si; language and dialects, 
tb; literacy, ib ; castes tribes and 
races, 403 ; occupations, ib ; social 
cliaractcristics, 403-404 ; public 
licaltli. i plngiio ^05. Agriculture 
406-421 ; conformation of surface, 
400; classes of soil, ib ; seasons, i4 i 


cultivated area and-variation, ib • 
e.vloiision of cultivation, 407 ; system’ 
of cultivation, ib ; du/asli land, 408; 
mixed corps, ib ; rotation of crop, ib ; 
manure, ib; irrigated crops, 409; 
pests, ib ; implements, t5 ; area 
cropped, 410; kbarl/, ib ; nrbi, ib ; 
overage yield per blgba, 411 ; oil- 
seeds, 412 ; fibres, ib ; spices, poppy, 
412-414; stimulants, 414; vegetables, 
ib; frnits, ; improvement in seed 
etc., ib ; irrigetion, 415-418 ; local 
breeds, 418, 419 ; pasture grounds, 
420 ; cattle diseases, ib] fairs, ib ; 
ngricnltural population, 421; 
indebtedness, ib ; talikaei, ib ; rents, 
wages and prices, 422-425; system of 
payments, ib ; variation in wages and 
tbeir causes, 423; cart hire, ib ; 
prices of staple food grains, ib ; mat- 
erial condition of people, ib ; forests, 
423-430 ; mines and minerals, 430 ; 
arst and mamifactures, 481-434; 
cotnmeice and trade, 434-441 ; means 
of commnm'cation, 442-446 ; railway, 
442 ; road system, ib ; mileage and 
cost of mainteunnee, 443 ; ferries or 
boats, ib ; conveyances, ib ; motors, 
444 ; post and telegraph, 444-446 ; 
imperial post offices, 446 ; telegraph, 
ib; famiao, 446, 447. Administration, 
448-451 ; early possessions, 448 ; 
sub-divisions in Mughal days, ib 
Chief, ib ; departments, ib ; official 
language, 449 ; administrative divi- 
sions, ib ; village autonomy, 449-451 ■ 
Icgislotiou and justice, 451-455 ; 
finance, 455-459 ; land revenue, 469- 
466; miscellaneous revenue, 466-469 ; 
local and municipal, 469-471 ; public 
works, 471 ; army, 472-474'; police 
and jail, 474-476 ; education, 476- 
481 ; medical, 481-482 ; snrvey, 482. . 

Administrative Divisions and Gaze- 
tteer, 483-509. Appendices: A-Treaty_. 
510-512 ; B-List of archaeological 
places. Map. 

Dbiiiu, see Dhar. 

Dbarn Nagari, see Dlur- 
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TJhrirad (t), 310 j 7;«nj««J«rr,222, 224, 
225, 810, 

Dlwi'igir, sec Dliiir. 

Dharampiirl (v), 000; 401, pargmat 
486, 809. 

Dhardi (t), 500, 500. 092 ; water fall 
at, 489. 

Dharinaltunwar, revolt of, 183. 
Dliarola(v), 65. 

Dlinraninlpnr, 226. See also ^atcli- ^ 
abiid and Ujjain, 

Dliatnrin (v), 319. 

Dhodliai (r's), 78. 

Dlionsaiis (v), 310. 

Slirringdhm, 231, 232. 

Dhulct (v), 51S, 519. 

Dilawari (r), 488. 

DilSwar Khun, 497, 498, 507. 

Dilip Singh, 359. 

Dinkar Itao, Raja Sir, 8, 35. 

Dlpakhcrn, Tliakur of, 325. 

DipKnnwiiri, 87. 

Dip Sen, 508. 

Dispensaries, 55, 78, 103, 104, 158, 166, 
167, 218, 484, 487, 488, 490, 494. 
499, 500, 501, 502, 508, 509, 548, 
532, 552, 591, 593, 594, 696, 611. 
Dongla pargana, 6, 489 | 

Doongla, SC3 Dongla. 

Dnda, see Dndnji. 

Dndaji, 85, 114, 115, 110. 

Dada^tat clan, 85, IIG. 

Dndhi (r), 102, 113, 160, 162, 169. 
Ditffcrin, Lord, 87. 

Dnlo Singh (Saiiiinn), 358. 

Dung.arpnr (v), of Bajgorh 85; 115,116. 
DOngarpnr State (Rajputana) 233, 
359. 

Dungar Singh, 85, 115. 

DnpSria (v), 84, 115. 

Dnrgii Saliai, HnusliT, 118. 

Dnrjan Sal Singh, SS9. 

E 

Eastern hlnlna Contingent, 51, 185. 
Education, 54, 100, 167, 214, 304, 345, 
384, 476, 544, 588, 610. 

Enpagementa, 80 171, 172, 553, 599, 
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F 

Fairs, 24, 67, 93, 103, 105, 127, J28, 
194, 337, 424, 530, 556 ; Oatllc 24, 
75, .62,- 79; 165, 168, 260, 3CB, 501. 
Fnizulla Khan, 401. 

Fatehabad, battle of, 321, 497. 

Fateh Singh (All Eajpnr), COO. 

Falch Singh (Jhabnn), 525. 

Fateh Singh (Sltiiman), 322, 324. 
Forishta,' 503, 

Filose, Jean Baptiste, 86. - 
Fitch, Rasph, English 'merchant and 
traveller at Miindn, 505. 

Forbes, Mr. 69. 

Ftihrcr, Dr. 401. 

Fulpiira and Najibabad (v), 76, 

G ■ ■ - 

Qndgncha (r), 76 ; pargana, 72, 225. . 
Gngron, fort of, 115, 

Qahlots, 227, 557. 

Gaikwnr, 897; Sayuji llao, 7, 10; Qovind 
Bao, 398. 

Gajoda (v), 310. 

Gajmalod, - Bhnmias, 320, 821 ; 

Thakurs, 349. 

Gnj Singh (Ghngri of'Jhabnn), 526. 
Gaja Singh (Sifnmnu), 322. 

Gnln}i Solauki, 77. - 
Gandharva sen, 547., 

Gandharvi, see Gandhi, (r), 

Gandhi (r), 487. 

Gandhirani (v), 500. 

Ganegaon (v), 4, 6. 

Gangagir Gusain, 235. 

Gungakhcrl (v), 526. 

Gang Deo, 599, 

Gang! (r-DoTvas), 73, 

Gang! (r-Dhar), 484. 

Gangrar, 397. , 

Ganpnt Rao Bhikiiji, 551. 

Ganpat Bao Bamchandra, 12. 

Gnrhi, 162, 163, 168, 170. 

Garimra, hills, 222. 

' Garwari, hills, 222. 

Gaur.s, 226. 

Gaf.n, 4. 

Gchcndi, (v), 647 ; estate of, 526, 
Ghafur Khan, KniTub, 181, 183, 184, 
201, 213. 
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Ghntiras, Tbakur of, 359, 
GhansMnhammtid Khan, 184,185, 201. 
GWas-nd-dm (Qhiyafi-ud^irn) Khilii of 
Malwn, 504, 506. 

Ghora ghatf, IG7. 

Ghngri, (t), 547 ; estate of, 526. 
Ghnllm Kadfr Khan, 182, 183. 
Ginning factories, 28, 83, 65, 94. 103, 
197, 266, 336, 373, 438, 533, 487, 573.' 
Qinnurgarh, hill, 392. 

GodaTnri valley, 392. 

Gobi, see Got. 

Got, Gomi (r), 550, 591, 592 . 

Gblkonda, war with, 228. 

Goniateshwara, figure of, 560. 

Gondi Dhnramsi,(T), 76. 

Gondi Shankar (r), 73, 

Gopaipnra (r), 65. 

Govardhan Bhll, 659. 

Govardhnndas, 522. 

Govind Pandit, 557. 

Goyind Rao Aba, 7, 11. 

Govind Rao RSmchandra, 12. 

Qoyal (v), 63. 

Great India Peninstdn Railway, 187. 
Gnaranteod estates, Dhor jurisdiotiou 
over, 400, 454. 

Gngal Deo. 598, 599. 

Gujrt (v), 501. 

Gujarat, kings, 396 ; lUhahdSrs of, 225; 

rulers, 496. 

Qulab Singh, 521. 

Gnllnata (v), 65. 

GnmEn Singh, 857. 

Gunvaeiantlea, 225* 

Gurjnrn, dominion, 396 ; power, ib . ; 
tribe, 895. 

Gwalior Contingent, 358. 

Gwalior State, 83, 113, 181, 221,319, 
355, 858, 389, 391, 517. 

Gwalior territory, 221. 

H 

Bndmntia (v), 647. 

Haibat Rao Bapu Sahib, 2,7,11, 12, 399. 

Hajl Qntab-ud-dln, 164. 

Hamirpar, 3, 6. 

Hamtr Sing (Barwani), 657, 

Hnmir Singh, (Rajgnrh), 85, 66. 

Hango (v), 3, 

Hanuraangarh (v), 647, 


Hanunringarhi, 167, 

Hanwant Singh, 117, 118, 158, 163, 165. 
Haranphal, 656. 

-Haras, elan, 226. 

Haribad, tank at, 590, 

Harlnagar (v), 547, 

Hart Singh Naik, 548, 

' IJsnsagBr tank, 548. 

Hate Singh, 228, 357. 

Hstnawar (v), 501. 

Hatni (r), 697, 608, 613. 

/Havankhedi (v), 1, 

Harra bill, 222. 

Hazrat Nur Khjn, 185, 186. 

Herbert, Arthur, 232. 

Eimmnt Khan, Bahadur, 69. 

Himmat Singh (Khawnsa), 524. 

Holkar, Shiviiji Rao, 9 ; Jnswant Rao, 
183, 229; MalharBao, 183, 184/ 
raid of, 399 ; 559. 

Hultzsoh, Dr. 236. 

Hnmayum, Bmperor, 504. 

Eusbang Shah, 497, 504, 507, 
Hntobinson, Lient, and Captain, 104, 
622, 523. 


Ibn Batuta, on Dbar, 496. 

Ichlwada (v), 76. 

Idai, chiefsbip of, 232, 321 , 

Imperial Assemblage nt Delhi, 117, 400. 
Imperial Cadet Corps, 13, 187, 232. 
Indargarh (v), 6. 

Indar Singh (Bbagor), 519, 620. 

Indar Singh (Bidwal), 519, 526. 

Indian Midland Railway, 134, 135, 
Indore State, 113, 181, 221, .319, 389, 
S97, 528, 555. 

Indrojit Singh, 660. 

Inganapada, tee Ringnod. 
lugnod, see Ringnod. 

Inscriptions, 74, 78, 163, 170, 236, 
387, 401, 480, 608, 618-16, 560. 
Insignia of royalty, grant of, 618- 
Inspcction bungalows, 484, 485, 487, 
488, 501, 591. 

Installation Darbar, 187. 

Isartbuni fv), 310. 

Ishwar Singh of Mandwa, 560. 

Itanab (v), 310. 
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Jagat Singh, 85. 

JogdcT, 397. 

JaQXtdafs^ 9,13, 118,184, 187,188,233, 
325, 359, 524. 

Jahangir, Emperor, 116, 505, 518, 51 9. 
Po. Khun, 184. 

JSlmr (t), 695. 

Jails, 58, 64, 100, 167, 214, 303, 846, 
884, 476, 544, 588, 610. 

Jain images, 79, 168. 

Jaipur, 85, 117 ; chief of, 188 ; 228. 

Jni Singh, Sawiii, of Jaipur, 85. 

Jai Singh, (Sailana), 228, 357, 888 . 

Jaltpura (r), 2. 

Jait Singh, 117. 

Jnlgon (v), 595. 

Do. section, 555, 

•T.-iraa Masjid, 70. 

Jamlr (r), 222 ; 244. 

Jnmgod (t), 10, 65. 

Jfimli (t), 648, Estate of, 519, 620. 

Joora (t), 217 ; taieil, 181, 184, 200. 

202 . 

Jaoia State, 181-220; 319 j 397. Situa- 
tion nnd area, 181 ; name, t’5 ; bound- 
aries, i6 ; natural divisions, i 6 ; rivers, 
id ; geology, 182 ; botany, id ; fanna, 
id ; climate nnd rainfall, id ; cyclone 
etc., ib; history, 182-138; feudatories, 
188; nrchneology, id ; population, t 6 ; 
enumoratioUB, id ; density, id ; towns 
and villages, id ; migration, id ; ses 
and civil condition, 189; religions, ib; 
Inngnage nnd lifornoy. id ; official 
language, id ; occupations, id ; social 
characteristics, 1 69-1 90. Agriculture^ 

191- 19 1 ; conditions indifferent ports, 
16 ; soils, id ; -seasons, id ; cnUivntcd 
area, 192; rotation, ib; dit/eiili nnd 
donblo sowing, id ; manure, ib ; imple- 
ments, id ; area sown at each crop, id ; 
principal fond crops at each harvest, 

192- 193 ; oilseeds, 193; fibres, id; 
spires, id I .stimulants, id ; fruits nnd 
TCgotobles, ib ; staple food grains, id‘r 
progress, ib ; improvement in seed, 16 ; 
irrigation, t5 ; sources of irrigation, li ; 
area irrigated, 194: cattle, ib ; pa'.titrc 


grounds, t 6 ; cattle diseases, i&; cattle' 
fairs, id ; falth/ivi, ib ; wages and prices, 

' 194-196 ; foresliB, "195-196 ; mines 
nnd minerals, 19G ; arts and manafac- 
tnres, 196-197 ; commerce nnd trade, 

197- 198; means of communication, 

198- 199; railways, 198; influcnco on 
, famine, language and religion, ib ; 

road system, 199 ; post nnd telegraph, 
id ; famine, id. AdmiiiislraliDn, 
200-207 ; administrative divisions, 
200 ; Chief, ib : miiiiator, ib ; depart- 
ments, ib ; village autonomy, ib ; 
law and jnstico, 201-203 ; finnncc, 
203-207 ; land rovonue, 207-210 ; mis- 
oelloncons rovenuc, 210 - 212 ; public 
works, 212, 213; army, -213; police 
and Jail, 213, 214; education, 214- 
215; medical, 215-216. Administrative 
Divisions nnd Gazetteor, 21G-218. 
Appendix- A-Trenty 219. Map of the 
Stato (see oftoT pngo 354). 

Jerdinoganj (v), 71, 

JaripaUta (standard), 3, 

Jnswnnt Singh, Maharfij Kunwar of 
Dhrungdlira, 231. 

Joswant Singh of Barwani, 560. 

Joswant Singh of Blmyrmn, 518. 

Jnswnnt Singh of Kcsarpnrn, 622. 

Jaswnnt Singh of Knrwar, 526. 

Jnswnnt Singh of Ali-Riijpnr, 699. 

Jnswant Singh, Baja of'Mfirwar, 226, 
321, 497. ■ 

Jnswant Singh, (Sailann)! — , 357; II — , 

• ^358, 560. , 

Jnynstamhbn, 498. 

Jawiln Singh (Jhaknaod.a), 52G. 

Jblbiin (t), 548. 

Jhnbnn Stato, 86 ; 389; 517-553. Situation 
'and area, 5l7; boundaries ib; name, si; 
natural dl visions and scenery, id ; hills, 
id ; rivers, id ; geology, id ; botany, ib ; 
fauna, 518; climate nnd rainfnl], id; his- 
tory ,51 8-527; population, 627; enume- 
rations, id ; density and v.-iriatinn, id ; 
towns and villages, id ; sex n.nd civil 
condition, ib ; languages nnd literary, 
id ; castes and tribes, ib ; occupations, 
id ; social characteristics, id : ptiblic 
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liolth. Hi. Agiicnlluro 52?-?30:ck3’- 
M of soil, ill ; nroft uiulor ctiliivalicm, 
ib ; mannro, ib ; iTupIcmont-;, i'j j cropc, 

»'/ ; i.f.\iilo food grains, ib ; oil fccJs, 
it; fibres it; spires it; poppji 533 ■ 
teed nipiire'l, ib ncrr varieties of 
• ecd, it; irrigation, it; sources of 
irrigation, it ; cost of wells, ib ; area 
i rrigated. ib ; catll.', ft ; cal tic ilisoascs 
it ; ngricult nrnl population, i h; paslnro 
land, ft ; fairs, 530 ; i,i5; wages 

nad prices, ft ; forest®, r'30-532 ; mine.- 
and iniucrnls, 532 ; arts and tiianu- 
facturcs, 583 ; opium, it . Imnil indus- 
tries. it ; factory inilnsttic=, it : fom- 
lucrco nml trade, 631 ; means of 
commnaieatioii, 585 ; railways, . it , 
roads, it; po-.t niul tclegrapli,^ ' , 
famine, 630. Adimnislrntion, 537 ; 
Chief, 537; Diwaii, it; departments, 
it; official longnnge.it; ndniinislratiio 
divisions, it; village autonomy, it; 
legislation ntid justice, S3B : finance, 
539 ; revenue nud oxiK'nditure, i i 
coinage, 510 ; laud revenue, 610.54. i 
mi‘i«‘llaueons rcvcmio, 513-513 ; pun- 
lic worl.s. 513; army, it : po >co "" 

Jails, 5.1t; education, it; med'cahit. 

AdminislrntiTO Wiisions and Gaze- 
ttcer, 545-552. Appcndix-A-Engag 
meut, 563. JInp< 

.Ihnbbu Jinik, 517, 518. 

JhaUnnoda (V). 518 ; Tl.aknr of ol8, 
.510 ', estate of, 520. 

229, 230 ; of Ilanjit .Singh, - 
Jhiilor, 22.3, 3-20. 

JharwriSB, 230. 

Jliujliar Singh, 321. 

Jitiji. siego of, 228. 

.Tiwiiji.8.4. 11,13.77.397. 

JiwajiRnoPonwnr.lS. 

Jit Singh of Pulm 11,599.''.' 

.Tolint Stale, 517, o98. 

Jodhn, founder 223. 232 

Jodhimr,117;Oh.of_of. 183.2^ 

.Todh Singh of Bn™. 

jogldaB Baiirnt, 77, 


J ora war Singh (Bnjgarh), 86. 

Joiawar Singh (JhSbuo), 525. 

Jorawar (Gehendi-Jhabun), 625. 

Joyan (v), 76. 

Jubilee of H. 51. Queen-Bmperess 

Victoria, 180, 324, 358. 639. 523 

JaalaPorslnid, Rai Balndnr, 537. 549. 

K 

Kflclili.Bliui. 233. 

Kuchhi-Baroda.Thriknrof,324. 

Kadi, 557, 

K-adir Shah, 504. 

ICndod (v), 501. 

Kahar Koh, 224, 321- 
r-aisor-f-y/ind Medal, 359. 

K^jli-Dungri (vh 548. mines of 
mnnganosc at, 004. 

Kalaji Mabiraj, 168. 

Kalalia {0, 70. 

Knlanjar, eaptnre of, 396. 

Kale Kbaii Pir, 108. • 

K«runi.nr«.(v). 54B. Estate of, .24, 
Tbaknr of, 518, 519. ^ 

Knlibcl (T). 812. 

KSlignon. ■ > 

Unlika, temple of, 49». 

161, 163, 493. 

5". 

KSluji. (Dewas), 3, 397. 

KTiloji (R'tjgwh). 

KalyiindaB, 224. 

Kninalkhedi (v), 77. 

Kamal Mauln, 498. 
iCaroalsarn (▼)• 88. 

Komal-ud:-Am, see Kamal Mauls. 

Konngi (v), 3. 

Kanak Singh, 657. 

Kniur (0.893.489' 

Kanar.W: pargma ol.ZZb. 

/ffinebMotal Palace, U. 

Kandohar, 225. 

KandyaWdi (v), » . 

. Ml 


Kaneii, Th5k«r of, 
Kananl C^}. 895- 
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Kfintliiiji Kuo Bande, 519, 520. 
Kuntlwl Section, 221. 

KSnwnn (v), 601. 

Kopila (r), 556. 

Knpila Rishi, 665. 

Knpila Sangam, 566. 

Kapileshwar Maliadev, 74. / 

Karatn (r), 48G. 

Kurom Singh, 84. 

Kainngaon (v), 3. 

Karangarb Fort, 519. 

Karan Singh, (Jbiibnn), 518, 519. 
Karan Singh (Knrsingbgarb), 115. 
Karamras (r), 104; pargana, 101, 102. 
Kardawnd (v), 549, 519. 

Karim Kban Pindfiri, 69. 

Kari, Tbiiknr of, 359. 

Karwnr (v), 549; Estate of, 526. 

Kasari (t), 66. 

Kasim Kban, 226. 

Katbora fr), 501. 

Katlagb kban, 497, 

Katotia (t), 489. 

Karatbe (v), 898. 

Kmralokba Mata, 359, 3B7. 

Knjadi (r), 5. 

K. C. I. E., title of, 231, 859. 

K. C. S. L, title of, 400. 

Kcdnrcsbwar, temple of, 859. 

Kclkacli (v), 811. 

Kenneth, Lient, 310. 

Keroji, 3. 

Kesarpura (v), 549, Umrao of, %b. 

Kesar Singh (Kbawasa), 524. 

Kesbari Singh (A.milieia), 519. 
Kesbar Rngbunatb, 599. 

Ecsbnr Rao Bapu Sahib, sea Tnkoj 
Kao III. 

Kosbar Rao Ganesb, 13. 

Kesbar Kao KamcbandTa, 11. 

'Kcabo Das, (Jliabua), 518, 519,-528, 
624, 527, 54C. 548, 

Kesbo D.ls, (Katlam, and Situman), 
succecssion at Ratlamof, 227, 321; 
deposition there, 228; 322; founds 
Sitaipan State, 322. 

Kesri Singh (Ali-Rajpur), 699. 

Kesri Singli, (Ratljm) 228, 310, 357. 
Kesur (r), 502. 


INDEX, 

Khnjuri (v), 6C. 

Khalghiit, 502, 226, 

Khandula (r), 618. 

Kbandalc'ka-pbalia (r), 549. 

Khande Kao, 897, 398. 

Khnndesli 574, 676, 769; District, 555. 
Kban>i-kbanrm, 224. 

Kbunnilkar, Danlitt Kao, 12. 

Khardn (Kardla), battle of, 6. 

Kbari (r), 391, 392, 489. 

Kbhso Sabib, 13, 

Kbasgl pargana, 72, 1, 12, 81,. 57. 
Kha^li (t), 613. 

Kbatoli (r), G. 

Khavrusa (v),'549; Estate of, 522, 523, 
624. 

Khcjdn /(v), 86. 

Kbojrin, Tbhkur of,' 325. 

Kbero(r), 321. 

Ebcrdn (r), 311, 

Kherwasa, Thaknr of, 188. 

Khetia (y), 595; section, 593, 

Khetri, Rajn of, 117. 

Khct Singh, 627. 

Khichi Rajputs, 118, 164) Rulers, 106, 
170. 

KMlat, 115, 186; ' 

Kbojonkbern, Tliukur of, 188. 
Khorasan, 225. 

Kbuj (r), 486, 490. 

Kbujncr (r), 166, 133, 184, 185, 137,' 
152, 167;. .pargana, 161, 121, 

129, 165, 169, 170. 

Kbumnn Singh, 116. 

Kburram, Prince, ace Sbab Jaban. 
Khnshrn Faircz of Persia, 508. 

Kiddle Booro and Oo,, 532, 583, 548. 
Kilo Dh.ar, see Dlwr. 

Kirtane, Nilkantb Janardnn, 12. 
Kisban Das, 524. 

Kisba’ngarb, Mabariija of,’ 228 ; Ohiet* 
ship of, 232. 

Kisben Singh, aee Krisbniiji Rarrat. 
Kishor Singh ( Jfimli ), 519, 526. 
Kisbor Singb (Jliaknaoda ), 526. 
Kishor Singb (Non^lmaJ, 624. 

Kodar Singb, 526. ' 

Kodi (r), 61. 



Koilli (v), 519; cstittc ot, 524. 

Kolikalmr. (elephant) 224, 321. 

,Kok Singh, 80, 87, 

Kotada (v), 502. 

Kotnh, State, C; Ohief ol, 80. 

E^lkhcra (t), 502, 393, 489. 

Kotra (t), 101; yargana, 102. 

KotrS (v), 157; pargana of, 225, 
3^Ti!<linnji (Dewus S, 

II— 8, 9, 10, 38, 

Ivrishnjji, Tta'mit, 116. 

Slrishnlji (DcTraa), aon of KSluji 3, 897, - 
Kriehnn Kniiuri, Sosodia Princess, 183, 
Krishna rajl, sea Upendrn. 

Knbcr Singh, (Jhaknnoda), 519, 526, 
Knher Singh (KalirmpuTn), 625. 

Knhja (r), see Khuj. 

Kudcl (r), 222. 

Knkshi (t), 503; 588 ; jJorjena, 487, 
389, 394, 399. 

Kumhhakarann, hard, 224. 

Kumbha, Rina of Ohitor 507, 

Kunte, Viflhnu Keshav, Eao Bahadur, 
8, 85, 39. 

Knnrad (v), C. .. 

Kusha1g.irh,tcrritoryof, 3-1, 2 , 

355; Raoof,235; State. 617. 

Knshal Singh 519.620.625.626.527. 

Kutb-ud-din, S9C. 

ICiitch, Bao of, 232. 

I. 

Laehhman Si«gk, 358- 
Xadnna(v). 322.824, 348. 

Jjacdftrn Potliaff 1 * i, i8 

B.. ';h„d» 

Lnkshaman BoOi 

Bao II. 

Ijakshonian Smgn, <>*'•• 

Tjakkha Nnik, 618. 
iMltvada Palnco, 11. 
jjoiiger Khcdi (t). 7 7- 
Lanka, 495. 

Ijonsdowne, Lord, 1 

Lnonlara (▼), 821. 

LarSwnd (y), 503. 

Lashmanapattako, 236. 

Ln*'Son, 495, , 

Jut Masjid. 497,498. 


Lntnii Kunwar, 359. 

Lclc,Mr, K.K., 401, 

LimgT, 657. 

Limrani (r), 503. 

Lingvo (r), 603. 

Lodhri (v), 570. 

Lohura (v), 665, 

Lnncrn, jSglrdSr of, 235. 

Lnni Hill, 222; (r) 69, 66; (v), 66. 

M 

MBchhlia (v), 549. 

Madan Shigh, 657. 

Maddock, Mr. 117. 

Mndhara Bao of Enpa, 7. 

Madhorao, 520. 

Mndhorao Otokar, 398. 

Mttdhu Singh, 698. 

Mndrani (v), 649. ■ 

MnhiideoKho. poak of, 61| valley, 71. 

350.484,489. 

493 ' 497 ! 502, 606 ; BihSr, 164 ; 
KotfarsXA^ib®^. 605;-Betma, 

Xh me. 224. 320. 321. 349. 367.; 

Mahiirada, tract, •) • « j^g 

Mahtab Singh 

Mahi(r).222,3ll,365.&^’'" 

Mabipat BSjl Bao, . 

Jlahn, 77. MalwS, 507. 

Mahmud Kbdp. I ^ ^98^504. 

MabDiudKhil]i,H._« ® 

Mahmud of Ghaam. 396. 

Malavika, 236. , 229,280. 

MaUni (r), 181, . 

SSkiJv;, ■ 
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Malini see Ifnloni. 

Jlalh'rgftrli, Thnlturs ot, 184. 
Mnlhargnrh (v), 218; iahsll 181, 182, 
184, 200, 217. 

Mnlhrir Roo (Dcwas), 10, 12. 

Mftlhnr Bao (Dliar) see Tashnnnt Rno, 

II. 

Molln Khan, see Kudir Khan. 

Mai Singh, 557. 

Maltlmn, 399, 400. 

Itlalirii agency, Political Charge of, 1, 
181, 221, 819, 355. 

Malwa, annexation of, .397. 

MalffS Bhil Corps, 528, 502, 600, 618, 
Mulwa PIatcnn,221,319, 855, 389, 390, 
484, 517. 

Malvru possessions of Ijdaji Bao I, 897. 
Malwa Sultans, 397. 

Malwai, (v), G13. 

Malwasa (v), 310. 

Man (t), 486. 

SBinaji, 3. 

Manasn (r) 66. 

Mandnpdargo, see Manda. 

Mandnsor 182, 222, 498, 270, 340; 

treaty of 184, 186. 

Mandawadi (r), 486. 

Mnndavrnl, iahsll, 184, 397. 

Mnndhiita Singh, 359. 

Mondra see Mfindn 
Mundognrh, see Miiadu. 

Mandoo, see Mandn, 

Mandu (r), 503; 68, 393, 398; pargana 
389, 491. 

Mundvi, (v), 77. 

Manganese, 532. 

Mfing Kao 84, 114, 

Manna kna (r), 549. 

Manna Nnik, 549. 

Munpur, British District of, 48G. 

Man Singh, Bajl of Blria 5G0. 

Man Singh (Jlinknnodn), 526. 

Man Singh (Ratlam) 228, 280, 282, 310. 
Man Singhji, of Dhrangdhra, 231, 233. 
Mur^ar, ITdai Singh Baja of, 223. 
Masolcnm of Abdnlla SImh Ohangiil, 
499. 

Mnyo College 9, 13, 118, 560. 
MeilicoH's, -Mr. 517. 


Meghnngar, (v) 650, 534, 535, 548. 
Mehtab Singh (Kodli — Jhabnn,') 524. 
Mehtop Singh (Rnjgarh), 86. 

Mendki (t), 11, 13, 77. 

Mciriir, Mahariij Knnrar Sardnr Singh 
of, 822. 

Merriisa, thahur of, 359. 

Mhalsn Bai, 11. 

Mhow, Cantonment of, 495. 

Michel, General, 104. 
Miraf-i-Siltandari, 498. 

Mir Jaffar All, 184.- 
Mirmudions, see Mohammad Shah. 
Mirzn Kambaksh, 228. 

Mirza Sugar tank, 78. 

Mitbnngnrh (v), 66. 

Mod Singh, 525. ' 

Moghia settlements, 53, 54, ido, 157, 
308, 475. 

Mogri, (r), D-IG. 

Mohan, fort nt, 597, see All-Bajpur. 
Mohan Kot, 526. 

Mohan Singh (Bajgarh), 85, 116. 
Mohan Singh I, (Bnrw3n5), 568. 
Mohan Singh II, (Bnrwani), 559, 
Mokom Singh (Bar\rct), 525, 

Mokam Singh (Sultanpnrn), 519, 624, 
525, 548. 

Mokham Singli, 357. 

Mor (r), 52C. 

Morda,'T]iaknT of, 359. 

Morkattn (t), 55G. 

Mor Singh, 526. 

Motipol, Mothipol (t), 698, 613. 
Motiram, Dirun, 170. 

Moti Singh (Rnigarh), 86, 87. 

Moti Singh (Karsiiigbgarh), 116. 

Moti Singh (Kliamasa) 520, 522, 524. 
649. 

Monnt Abn, 84, 396.- 
Muliammad Abdnl Wasil _ Kban, see 
hloti Singh (Rajgarh). 

Mnhammad Ayuz Khan, 183. 
Mnhammad Iftikhur Ali Khan, 186, 
187. 

Mnhammad Ismail Klian 185, 180. 
Mnhammad Nazim Khan, 183. 
Mnhammad Shnili, 519. 



INDEX. 


UuhRmmad Shah, Emperor, 182, 
Mnhammad Tughlah, 115, 497. 
Makhtiara, railway etation, 31. 

• Mwknndgir, Mahant, 520, 551. 

Mnlthan, guaranteed estate of, S59, 454. 
, Mulye, Krishna Kao, Rno Bahadur, 12. 
Wnnj (v), 66. 

Mnnja Vakpati, 396. 

Mniiid, 226, 227. 

Mniiir Bao, see Haibat Bao, 

Murari Bao (Dhar), 398, 899. 

.MnsaBr Makrani, 599, 611. 

Musharraf Begam, 184. 

Mutiny of 1SS7, 7, 12, 78, 104, 185, 
230, 323, 400, 522, 560. 

Muzaffar khan, 68. 

MuzaSar Shah II of Gojarat, 504. 


. N 

Nagaji, 321. 

Nagalwadi district, 559. 

■ Nagda (v) of Bewas S. B. 64, 66. 
Nagda (v), of Dhar, 508. 
Nugda-Muttro railway, 31, 63, 72, 137’ 
.312, 

Nagdhaman (r), 1, 70. 

Nagra, (v), 310. 

N.ahrili (r), 556, 590, 591. 

Nfihnrgarb, 322. 

Nahar Singh of Baodi, 526. 

Do, of Jamli 526. 

'Do, of Karwar, 526, 

Do. Talaoli, 524. 

Naihera (v) 168. . 

'Nairakhar (r), 102. . _ 

Nalchha (v), 508 ; 66 ; district 399 , 

' parffana, 491, 389, 395, 
mikherafv), 85, 116;pflr^on«.160.iei. 
Nalkoi, japlrdar of, 359, 

Namli, 316,280, 231,233. 

Nana Phadnis (Earnavis), 5. oo-" 
Nanpnr (v), 613 _ . , a w 187', 

Napiers, Captain, the Honblo. 

S-^”S:-L5dur 

NarSdS (r), 226, 320, 390,^ S9B 392^ 
401, 488, 489, 490, 50<,o55, 590 
593, 594, 597, 613. 


XV 

Narba^ Section, 555, 

Narbada Valley, 70,389, 390, 557, 558. 
Narbada Valley Jtailway, '488, 

Nariabeh (v), 86. 

Narpat, Singh, 86. 

Narsingh, Fort of, 167, 

Narsinghgatli (t), 166. pargana, 162. 
Narsingh God, 133, 166, 

Narsinghgarh State, 85, 118—176. 
Situation, 1 13; noma, ii; area and bonn> 
dries, ti; natural divisions and scenery, 
i6; hills, ib ; rivers, ib; geology, 114; 
botany, i&; fauna, ti; climate, i5; rain- 
fall, ib-, history, 114-118; population, 
118; enumerations, *5; variation and 
density, ib-, tovvns and villages, ib-, vital 
- statistics, »5 ; religions, fi; language 
and literacy, t6; castes, 119 ; occupa- 
tions, fi; social chamoteristics, 119- 
120; public health, 120. Agrionlture, 

121- 128; general condition, 121, 
okesea of soil,«i: agricultural practice; 

122- 125; implements,125; cultivated, 
area and variation, i6; area under 
crops, 126, 126 ; progress. 126; irriga. 
tion, ib\ sources, »6i irrigated area, 127; 
cattle, ib; pasture grounds, t«; diseases, 
ib: fairs, ibi ogncultural population, 
128; takkavi, ib; rents, wages and 
prices, 128-180; forests, 130-132; 

mines and minerals, 132-133; aitaand 

manufactures, 133-154; commerce and 
trade, 134487; means of communica- 
tion, 137-138; railways and tbeir 
effects, 137; roads, rt; ““‘"-I®®* 
and telegraph, ib; famine, lSS-139, 
Administration, 140; dopartments, 
UO; official language, ib; adminis- 
trative divisions. 140; village, ante- 
nomy, 141; 'aw 

145; finance. J45. 146 ; land revenne. 
146-152; miscellancouB revenue, 152- 

155 ' public works, 155; army. *5, poiic® 
and jaila. 166. 157; police, 156, crimi- 
nal tribes, 157 jails, ib; edncation. 157- 
158; medical. 158; 
vaccination,«;quim“e.'^-f"'^ ? ’ 
.•i; surveys. 15S. 

Divisions and Gazetteer 160-170. 
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Appendices — A — ^Engagement, 171;' 
B—Enrlj history o! Bdjgarb andNar- 
singhgarh, 178-176. 0 — Crops, Map 
of BSjgarh and Narsingbgarh States. 
Norxrar, 228, 

Nnsir-nd-dln, 321, 822. 

Nasir-nd-din, Ebilji, of Miindu 508. 
Mtha Singb of Boadi, 525. 

Nangama (Ratliim), (v), 286. 

Do (JHbua) (v), 550, 5l9j Estate 
of, 524, 

ITangawiin (v), 810. .■ 

Navafframa see Nangama (Hatlarn.) 
Narasabasankobaiita, 496. 

Eawab, title of, 183, 

Eaffabganj (t), 218; tahstl and tappa 
181, 200, 217, 

Nutvagnon (v), 560. 

Nawal Kunwar, 86. 

Nnyapura Thaknr of, 359. 

Negri (r), 546. 

Newaj (r), 62, 83, lOl, 102. 

Hewalganj parjana, 101. 

Newali (t),«595, 598. 

Nan’s! Singh of Gabendt (Jliabnaj, 525. 
Newal Singh (Rajgaih), 86. 

Nenasa 

Nikalanka (t), 67. 

Nilkantb roo, 494, 

Niikanth rao Pstbrekar, 11 
Nimanpur (v), 608; district, 898, 894; 

!pargana, 488, 389, 390, 392, 398, 
Nimiir distriot, 405, 

Nipama lila (v), 77. 

Nlrgandi tank, 236. 

Nizam-ud-din, Anlia, 498, 
Nizam-ul-mulk, 4. 

Nolai, fortress of, see Barnagai. 
Nu^Jaban, 506. 

o - 

Omari (r), 556. 

Onkarmitb, sbrine of, 320. - 
Opium scales at Jaoia, 210,'BatIam, 

■ 297, Dhar,-499; 

P 

Pachop (v), 168; 118, 127,' 188, 157, 
169;paryana, 160. 

Padam Singh, 229. 


Fadbana (v), 78. 

Padlia (v), 78. 

Padmagupta, 495. 

Pahalwanha t7uniiazatSarangpuT,70, 
Pahar Singh (Baigath), 86. ' 

Pahar Singh (Barvnini), 559, • • 

Palana (v), 117. . 

Paldsi (v), 893. 

Paldua (v), 236, 310. ' 

Palsoda (t), 810, ' . 

Palsud (v),- 596, 592,. ! 

Pnncber(v), 810; Thgkur of, 227, 285.' 
Panch mahals District, 617, 597, 
FSndnrang Bao Tatya Snbib Gore, Bao. 
BahSdnr Dinan 0. J, E., 8, 31, 34, 
85, 39. 

PanhSla, fight of, 228. 

Panipat, battle, of, 4, 397. - 
Pansemal '(t), 596; .jtargana, 592; sec- , 
tion; 593. 

PSra^v), 650. 

Paramara, chiefs, 895, 896; clan of, 8S, 
84, 114, 896, 495; kings, 401; 
possessions, 397. 

Faranagans, see Paohor. 

PaTBBram 85, 113, 116, 167. . 
Parbati (r), 88, 84, 101, 113, 162, 166 
Farbat Singh (RatlSm), 229, 238. , 

Parbat Singb (Barwani), 658. 

Krdia (v), 67. ■ ■ 

Poribars, 396. 

Parann Singh 1,-557; 11,-567. 
Partabgarh territory, 181, 221. 

Fartnb Singh of Jhabua 522. 

„ „ Karwar 526. ' 

Pamalia (v), 650. 

Patalpaniiyapfr, 86. 

Fatan (v) of Dei^s, S. 'B. '67. 

Patan (v) of NnrslnghgaTh, 169, 85,ill6. 
Pnti (Patia) (v), 592, 696;j»apfl«ao 
691 692, . 

Pemgarh, 898. 

Penganga valley, 392. 
Peshwa,MadhayraoN5rayBn, 5; MBhav, 

^ rao I, 556; BSlaji Tishwanath, 897; ' 
Baji 'Hao I,, 4, 897; Baghoba, 398; • 

. Baji Rao II. 898; -bltth of, 898, 497 
Pellnwad • distriot 620, 52 1 ; pargana, 
528. 
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Pbttlia, pargana, 224. 

Pbultnal (v).'C18; ihahurat of, 598, 
690, 600, 613. 

Phnlpnra and NajibTibad (y), 76. 

Pinduri, 11; rotds ot, 399; War 6. 
Pingda (r), 78, 76, 78. 

Pipal tbunta (t). 310. 

Piploda, tribulo of, 184. 

Pil'd (t)i.489. 

Pir-jan-ki Bhaltl 70, 

Pir Tdnhammad Khan 606. 

Plsagun jagir, 223. 

■Pitol (v), 560. _ 

Political Agent. WesUrn Malm. 186. 
232; in Bhopal 83, ll8; 

401, 538. 552, 583, 697. 009; 
Mandlcshwar, 522. 

PoBt offices. 32. 95. 138, 199. 278. 838. 

876, 446, 635, 478, 608. 

Pratap Singh S^'sio’ 

garb) 117; 5 ( J Sq 

(Ali-Rljpur) 1-599, 611; ' 

Prince and Princess o£ 'Wales T. • 

88, 232, 326, 401. 

Pringle, Captain, 522. 

Prithi Singh, 519, 624. 

Prithvi Baj. 94. 

Prithi B5j II, (B5n“). 

Friihviraj rata, 64. 

P,UW Sinsl. , w- 

Prith'riStaBk (!«.")»■ 

Pyare Singh, 86. 

Q 

• ms 482.689,610. 

Quinine, In®, 

525. 


„ghunatb Sing ( 



raUt-h59l. 
laigatb. Siege Qi 512®* 


Bailnay stations, 81, 60,-62, 95, 66, 

70, 76, 198, 278, 810, 850, 386, 887, 
489, 493, 494, 495, 636, 546 , 847, 
648, 550, 593, 611, 612. 

Roi Mnblak Dev, 508, 

Raipuria(T).650; Estate ot, 625, 625 104. 

Bajgarb, CO 19^- ' > - 

HfilffaAi chiefs ot, 10J» 

B5 firb State. 74; 83-112. Situation 83; 
bLdries, «; hill system, .6; nms, 
ii; geology,. i6; botany, fauna, 
iij climale *6; raintall, ti; history, 8 

88; population, 88; enumerations, ib, 

de;BU «; toms and VillaBos 
vital statistics, li; language a 
raCT. »; castes, f6; oconpations, *6, 
social characteristics, 88-90; pu w 

i6; lakMvi, i6; wages an p j , 
94 ; forests, 94; Tei: 

’ ts and mannfaotnres, »6, com 

,J, arts ana a! 

nexce and trad , 9 

oommnmcationB, » , A.dmi- 

sonrees of r .j. 

coinage, »», ninni- 

cipal, *0, P“ - 100 - education, »6; 

police end jails, . 

medical, «6; survey , • 

“”■'7 

Bajpnr(v).^6 P » 

Raikunwat Bani m«.F 

B-ajpnt elan, 395. 396. 

Rajputana A geney, 
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Enjpntiinn, desoit of, 114, 183. 
EiijpuCinn-ilJSlwii 'Railffay, 198, 877, 
310, 312, 850, 387, 495. 

Rtij Singh (GoroSni), 558. 

Baj Singh (Sit-lmau), 322, 324. - 
Hojwara, 220. 
miatfiandal (v^,* 67. 

Baraa Tarri, 546. 

Biimaynna, 547. 

Rambhapar (t;, 551; 619 , pargana, 545. 
Bam Bihar (v), 169; fair 127. 
Bamchnndra Rao Baba Sahib, 399. 
Bnmohandra Rao (Dhir)l— ,398; II — , 
399. 

Barachandra Singh of Bharora, 859. 
Bam Dav of Devagiri, 497. 

Bamg.'irh (v), 590; district of, 618, 619} 
fortress, 558, 596. 

Bam Lai, Diwan, 87. 

Bamptira (v), 165. 

Rampnr, Na\riib of, 183, 187. 

Bam Singh (Bhayilna), 618. 

Ram Singh (Eatlam) 227,-235, 821, 857. 
Bam Singh (Siiiimau), 824. 

Biinapur (t), 551; parg6na, 625. 
Banavatji, Rani (Jlrnbna), 523. 
Bana^atji, Rani (Batlam) , 283. 

Eanayar (v), 78. 

Rangpnra (r), 551. 

Bangroo Oreknr, 398. 
lUtnibagh ivater works, 8. 

Banjit Singh (Barwani), 560. 

Banjit Singh (BorSyata), 625. 

Banjit Singh (Jhaknaodn), 526. 

Banjit Singh (Batliim), 231, 283, 312. 
Biinoji (Dewfis), 4. 

Baoti (t), 387; liumasdSrii »6; jaglr of 
857; 370. 

Bntlgarh (v), 489. 

Batagari (r), 223, 484. 

Batanmnl, 657. 

Batanpur (r), 169, 85 116, 116. 

Itaian Jiasa, 224, 225, 226. 

Batan Singh, (Bnori), 520. 

Baton Singh I, (Bori), 527, 647. 

Batan Singh (Jhabuo), 522, 548." . 
Batan Singh, (Sitamau), 823, 324. 
Batan Singh, (Batlam), 221, .224; RnTs 
of, 227. 


Eaton Singh (Sailana), 858.’ 

Bath, seetion, 517; pargana, 611, 614.' 

Bathor, elan, 226, 349; Bajpnta, 320, . 
518, 598;- Bawat SagSwai, Btanoh oft' 
321. ' , 

Batlam, (t),' 311; tahsll, 309. ' 

Batliim-Crodhra Section 310, 312, 388, 
488,' 535, 646, 547, 648, 550, 607,’ 
611; 612. • . - 

Batlam State, 221-818.' Si^ation, 221; 
origin of name, ib; boundaries, t&; 
arefl,f5; natural dirisions, i6; scenery, 
i6; hill system, ib; river system, 222, 
geology, i6 ; botany, ib ; wild ani- 
mals, i&i birds, 223;-fish, ib ; climate 
and season, ib} rainfall, ib} storms, 
oyclons and eartbqnakes, i&; bistory, 
228-232 ; titles, 232 ; relations ond . 
connectiohs, 233-285 ; archieology, 
236 ; population, 285-241 ;- social 
cbaracteristics, 241-243; pubiic health 
248. Agriculture, 243-262; general 
conditions, '244 246; 'soils, 246; culti- 
vated, oulturable and waste ' oteas,' 
247; seasons, ib} cultivated area and 
variation, 248; tillage, ib} agrlcnlt'oral 
practice, ib; liharif land, ib; rabi land, . 
249 ; ' double cropping, ib ; mixed 
sowings, ti; .rotation, ib-, manure 250; 
irrigated crops, ib} pests, ib ; imple- 
ments, 251; area cropped, ib} da/asU 
land, 254; lihatf/ food crops, ib; rabi 
load crops, 254; poppy, 255; garden 
produce, 256 ; progress, 257 ; ncff 
implements, ib ; irrigation, ib ; area’ ' 
irrigated, 258 ; sources and methods, , 
ib; cost of wells, ib; cattle nnd'live' 
slock, 259; pasture lands, ib; cattle 
fairs 260; agricultural population, ib; 
holdings, 261; indebtedness, «5; iale- 
baci and registration, ib ; wages 
and prices, 262-264 ; forests, 265;, 
mines and mineral, 266; arts aiid ' 
manufactures, 265-270 ; commerce 
and trade, 270-277 ; means of com- 
mnuication, 277; railwoy, t6;„roada, 
278; corts, f6; post and telcgrapb,' 
il ; famine 278. Administration,' 
281-308 ; oarlj day®, 281 ; Chief 
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ii; Diw-rm it; oflicinl l.nignngc, it; 
ndmhiistrativc division, li: village 
administration. £S2 ; l.-giirlMi.m niul 

jiiftifi 28fl-‘::87; finmco, 2Ss-2?0; 
tourccj of rcvomio, 2fc’6j csi'-mliliire, 
i4; nccounU brniicli, *2!:9j coiiiaBc,«t; 
landrcTcniie, 200-29G; mi-o-lbncus 
revenue, 297-3i'l; <>?>«'"• 
sumption. 298; vend. 20S; liquor.". 
258,299; hemp drugs. «4 i customs, 
ih ; salt. 300 ; eonlr.-!. r.Ol ; public 
ivories, ih ; nrmy. S02 ; police 
iai's, 802-304 ; eduention, 30 1-30 « ; 
inedical, .807 ; surivys, 308. Admi- 
nistrative Divis’oiis Mid GM-'tlwr. 
309—310. App'’i>dix-.V-AB,vccn)cn 
317, Mnp(«e after page SS8). 
RatiMisn L-rd. Rni llntudur, ImU. U». 
Hiiwnt, title of, 84, 113. 
lirtrablirin, 557. 

R’lj nji, 3. 

Rlyuiringli, ."57. 

Rcgciiey. Council of. 185. 3o0, 3 • 

Retain (r), 182. 

Ri!w:ib.si, 7,10. 

Rcnnli. 232; Jifaliurriji of, -31. 

Rcwntsliand, 555. . ern 

Rowri-Kruitlia Agency, 596, OUO. 
Roivjkund, 490. 

i'f I'g Kl’-rinkur of, 75; 
Kinguod (v), <8i *•“' ' 

jKiTQana, 7S, I. 5. 

Riya(v), 518. 

Roe, Sir Tliom.as, .>95. 

Rolintrisgarli, 892. 

Rohillivs, 407, 

Roligoon (v), 513. 

Rose. Sir Rigb. 193- 
Roalinii IJcg, 213. 

Riidrawnli (r). ^9' e 13, V G, 7, 

Rukmaugnd Rno. 

8. 19. T B.l, 11- 

RukRmngnd Rao, ( own • 

Riipdrol (r)i 591 
Rninirnl (r)» **90 
RupDcv, 699. 

Ron Kunuar, oGO. 


Rnp Rsni Bolirn,117. 

Riip Singb, 559. 

S 

Sfibaji Rao Pomviir, >>» Sabn Singb. 

Sabal Dev, .'^99. 

SSbu Singb (S_hiw]i). 2, S, 397. 

Sridnlpnr (v), 508. 

Sadasbiv Mnbadov, 559. 

Sadasbiv Rao ( Danas J. B.), 6,1 

Sadbi (r>, 483, 

Sadr tah^il, (SRaninu). 347. 

Sagtir tank, 190. 

S„rr.uat branch of Rathors. 821 . 

Srigod, bnttlo of, 228, 319, 35/. 

SaidnlMgh (v), G7. 

SnilrinaCt).3S.‘' ' gj, 355.588, 

Eaii:.naSlntc,a21, 32 , 517. 

Ecenerj, ««, ^ ... i5; 

geology, 80 . “ ^ .j. fishes, ib; 

,uldnmmnls,.5: "’ij. rainfall, 

i«l«. »“■' 

“ wl-H/. “< ■ 

fendntorics, . merations, 

popnlalion. 359-361.^ - 

statistics, ifr, 0 Inijgnege and 

tion..-5;robg.on.'Ma^8„,,„aes 

litomoy '5; ens > obnraclo- 

ristics, .861,9 op. 2-009 ; olassos 

i5. Agrioultnro. ;9 

cd crops i5. f. edarenateacb 

in.plemonis.t5. ij; Ubmif 

harvest, lo, / ggg geed mid. 

crops. .-5; 

yield,.5i vcapmK.^-°^^^^,„a^oe, 

fibres, 307; pw- 

ib\ betel i5, e 8 jj^.igation, t5; 
gross, i5; new so , ^ ^.j. cattle, 

sources, i5-, cos pasture lauds. 
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populatioiii i6j indebtedness! >6; 
‘lakkavi, ib; reniSi wages and prices, 

■ 869, 870, forests, 870-372; mines 
and minerals, 872, 873; arts and 
mannfactnres, 873; commerce and 
trade, 378-375, mtans of commnni- 
cation, 375 ; railways, ib, roads, (5; 
Vehicles, 376; post and telegraph, (5; 
famine, 376, 377. Administration, 
878-379, early days, 378; present 
system, ib; Chief, ib; DlwSn ib; ' 
departments ib; official langnage, ib; 
administrative divisions, ib; district 
staff, ib; village antonomy, 379, 
legfislation and jnstice, ib; finance, 
380; land revenue, 382; miscella- 
neons revenue, 383; public works, 
ti; ai-my, ib; police and jails, 884; 
education, ib; medical, 365; surveys, 
ib. Administrative Divisions and 
Gazetteer, 386-388. Map of Batlam 
and Sialiinn States. 

Sajjan Singh (Borayata), 525. 

Snjjnn Singh (Ratlfira), 231, 282. 

Saliin Prince, 3se JahSngir. 

Salim Singh, 521, 522. 

Snlkhera, tank at, 591. 

Salnmbhar, chief (Rawal) of, 230. 

Salt, abolition of transit dues on, 117, 
824, 358, 400. 

Salnnia; ThBknr of, 626. 

Gambhaji, 8, 397. 

Sambhaji Rao (Dhar) 400. 

Sammas, 84; annal of, 84, 115. 

Sanad of succession, 184. 

Sanad of adoption, 400, 599. 

Sanga, Riina of Chitor, 68. 

Sandaota (v), 170, 133, 134. 

Sanjit(v), 213; tahsll 181,182,184. 
2U0, 216. 

Sankba (v), 105, 

Sansri (r), 819, 

Banti Nath, 369. 

Sanwant Singh, 118, 168, 

'Sapta Kothdi, 490, 

Sapor (v), 6. 

Barangi (v), 661;. Estate of, 519, 526. 

Sarangkhera (v), 593. 

Ssrangpup pargana 2, 8, 62, 74; (t), 
67, 7, 28, 32, 78. ■ 


Sarangson, 84, 115, 

Sarang Singh Kbichi, 68. 

Saras Elnnwar, 233. 

Saraswati, 496. 

Sardar Knnwar^ 283, 

Sardar Singh (Sardarpur), 521. 

Sardar Singh, Tbaknr 118. . 

Azriars of' State, 10,13.- 
Sarkars, Sarangpnr, 164, 493;Manda' 
Bor, 350; Djjan, 221, 312, 486; 
I^ndu, 486, 490, 497, 505; Handia, 
489. ‘ 

Samp Narayan, 0. 1. E.', 8, 89, 

Sarwan' (v); 810 jaglrdar of, 232; 

Thakhr, 281, 233, 285. 

Sataji, Mina chief, 319, 849. 

Sataman, tee Siffiman, 

Satara Raja 4, 397. 

Satpnra, 370, 555, 507* 

Satwaji Rao Sathe, 898. 

Satya Sahib, 13. ' 

San (r), 182. 

Savitra Bai 4. 

Bawitri Bai, 7. 

Sawai Singh (Bori), 627, 

Sdwai Singh (Jhabna), 521, 

Sayad dynasty of Delhi 697, 5 98, 
SSyar dnes, 49, 99, 152, 184, 210, 297, 
299, 868, 466, 621. 

Schools, eee Edneation. 

Sehore, 87., 

'Sejaoia (v), 236, 810. 

Bemlia (Bailiina) Jaglr 357, 353. 
Semlia (Jhabna), Thaknr of, 626, 

Sena hapia sahasri (title), 8. 

Sesodia Rajpnts, 556., 

Shah Alam, Emperor, 183. 

Shah Jahan, Emperor, 224, 226, 367 , 
506, 509, 619. 

Shnhmat Ali, Mnnsh'i, Khan Bahadur, 
0. S. I., 12, 28i, 312. , 

Shahn Raja of Satara 4, 397. 

Shankar Rao Appa Sahib Ponwar, 13. 
Shardul Singh, 324. 

Sheikh All Azam, 184. 

Sheikh Haji Qnatab-nd-din, 164, 
Sheikh Kama! Mania or Malwi, 498. 
Sheogarh (v) of Rajgarb, lOSiporjano.', 
102 . 

Sheogarh (v) of Jhahua, 651, 620.' 
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Shcowj coitiTOKidant ot Mnndu, 

22G, 

Shiv Singli 

Shoo Singli (Jhabna), 520, 551, 552. 

Sherpur, 6. ^ 

Shcr Slwh, Emperor, C8, oOl 
Ebintre and company, 6u3, 516, 64 . 
6hivEarh,232,235,810. 

Sbiviiji, tbo founder ot tbo Mnratba 
Empire, 3, 893. 

Ebira Knnwnr BSpn, 359. 

Sbiwaji, ttc SSbu Singb. 

Sbring Eisbi, 547. 

Sbrinivtis Eao, Mr. A. 12. 

Sbri HagbiinAUiii, iWi 

Sbri-Tijaynpal dovn, 

Shafat Kban.GS, ‘jg^ 

Bbnillpur(R.S).103.n5,l35. 137. 

Sbujat Singb of Badnaur, -49. 

Shujanal Kban.see Shnpat Kkm 

Sin (v), 78. . . 

Siddbnnagnr, tee Baiwnm. 

Sikn Cv). 

Siknndnr Lodi, 84, 1 J®’ «. 

592. 

Silbadi, C8. 

Siloln (v). 313. 

Sind (tract), 84. 4; Jnyapa 

4; JtiySji HaO|8i i 358f 

iid of, 399; . 

Sindini Baja, 495, 49G. 

Singesbwnr (0, 5-*> 

Singbunn »»"• 

Sipnvm (v), I®!' 

Sirolin (v), 70. 

SiaodatijiBGni, 54b. 

Sitaban, J * ggg] ggj. 

SItuman (0, - g.g.gg^. Sitna- 

Sflnman Stale, 2 ’ f ib 5 

tion and area, hills, 

name, *6: fj, • geology, **5 

i&; rivorfl, »6; ’ ^ , oUmato and 

hotany, ib i f®’*® 

temporatnro, » . 320 - 325 ; titles, 

bcaltb, i6i ®® 


325; feudatories, tbj jSgirdars, i5; of" 
population, 326-328, enumerations, . 

32G; density and variation, i5; towns . 
nnd villages, ii; migration, i6; vital 
Btnstitics, ih, sesand civil conditions, 

«; religions. 827 ; language and li^ 
racy, rt; castes tribes and raceSj^ifi; 

" Eocial oborncteristica, 327; pubbo , 
bcalth.328;plague. ih. AgncuUure, 
309 . 334 ; general condition. 323, 
elassesof soil, ibi se^ons o^ ^ 
tions, 330; cultivated area and va - 
tion, f5: agrieultuml 
sowing, 381 ; reaping, »5 ; donb 
ib- mised sowing, «5; 
cropping, »e. “ .-i. irriented ' 

rotation, fi ; manure. j 

t^iaensGS unO" * 

crops, 332, disease 

implements, i5, ® P ’ - ..j, 

toMP ar.p. J. „,io! 

-I Vinrses. ihi diseases, ti, 
prices, t&; bo , -opnietion, 

a- indebtedness, . 

rents wnges and^^p ggg. 

‘anrmannfaotnres. .' 6 : com- 
arts and m 035 . 337 . means of 

merce,andtmde,83 , 5 . 

oommnnicatio ■ famine, 

aaministrativ 

autonomy. 34® •_ and es:- 

®*^k t::r 6 coi-ge, .- 6 ; l^na 

penditnre. to . ^ revenue, 

municipal. 344; 

and jails, to. Administrative 

'"IS Gazetteer. 347-350. 

Divisions and statement of crops. 

Appendices— A. 2 

of Jaora and SiSman States. 

Siv (r), 819‘ 
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Siyfiji, 518. 

Sobh&g Singh, 116, 117,-163. " . 
Sodlinsfclnn), 84, 114. 

Solakhamba, 163, 164. 

Solauki, clan, 181, sec ChSInkyas. 
Sondwa, Thakur of, 599, 600. 

Son Yallej, 891, 392. 

Sorwa (r), 599; Bkirmish at pass, 600. 
Sosad, (r), 690. 

Stewart, General, 497. 

Svliah of Gnjariit 68; Malwa, 221, 860, 
490, 497, 505. 

Sajiit Singh (Kardawad), 519 . 

Snjat Singh, of Karwar, 526. 

Snlmr (r), 113, 162. 

Snkot, action at, 115. 

Snkheivadi, see Snpa. 

Snlckad (r), 486. 

Suklia (v), 1, 58, 

Snltan Bahadnr of Gujarat, see Baha- 
dur Shah of Gnjarat. 

Snltdupur inKhandeah, 5£3, 
SultSiipura (t), SIB, 519. 

SamraB (elan), 84, 114, 115. 

Samra Singh, 84 114, 115. 

Snndarpnr, Jagtrdars of, 86. 

Sandarsi (v), 509, 4, 402; pargana, 
493, 6, 70, 389, 395. 

Snnel, district of, 397, 398. 

Sunth, 233; Baja of, 232, 

Sunwani Gopal (v), 79. 

Supa, 3, 4. 

Supavra (t), 213, 

Snraj bai, 86. 

Suraj Singh, of Marnrar, 223. 

Snrana, tanknt, 590, 

Sorat Singh, 85, 

Sur Singh, 557, 658, 594. 

Suryavansha, 223. 

Swat, 182. 

T • 

Tajik-khel, clan, 182. 

Tajpnm, 169, ^ 

Takli (v), '6. 

Takht Singh, (Saillna), 358. 

Takht Singh (Sitamau), 824. - - 
Talabli (T}j 552, Estate of, 524, 

Tal,‘ (t);21«',;;i81:;'a84, 188; tahsil. 200, 
217,897, 393, ■; 


-Talen (v), 105; fight at, 86, 116;‘pa(‘- 
gana, 103. . . 

Talwada Khurd, tanks at, 690; (v)', 
596. 

Tantia Topi, 104, 105. ’ 

Tapti (r),-575. ' 

Tapti Valley Eaiiway, 676, 578,' ' 
Tarapur (vj, 509. ' 

Tara Baja, 8, 9. 

Tarkheri (v), 526,' 
jTarifck-t-Jlfolii'o, 226,' 

Tej ETumar Bai, 77. 

Tej Singh, of Antorwelia (Jhabna), 
525, 

Tej Singh, Kodli of (Jhahua), 524, 
Tolad (r), 590. 

Telegraph offices, 32, 05,'l38, 19,9, 
278, 838, 876, 446,- 536 678. . . 

Terry, the clergyman, 505. 

Thakabni Sinde, 399. 

Thana, Naik, 518, 552. > - 

Thandla (r), 552, 518, 520, district, . 

518, 620, 528; pargana, 545. 

Thikri (v), 509j jpargana,' 492, 
Ticffcnthaler, 68. 

Tilgari_(r), 484, 

Tingajpnr (v), 70. ' 

Tirla,‘battle of, 8, 897, 606. 

Tfrthankar, 70. 

Titrod ( t ), 3^49; pargana, 225, ^22; 

/ tahsil, 847. 

Tod, Captain, 230. . ' ■ 

‘Tokria Jhiran, (v), 614, 599. 

Tonk, Nawiib of, 183, 185.- 
Topograpbionl snrrey etation, 161.- 
Tori (t),.170, 118.. 

Transit dnea, abolition of, 87, 117, 186, 
224, 358, 400, 523;. see Abolition of , 
transit dues. 

Treaty of Mandsor, 184, 186. 

Treaty -with British' Government, 6, ' 
184,- 186, 399. . . ' - 

Trees, see Section on Forest of Each 
State. 

Triveni tirth, 73, 

Tn/alu-i-Kiram, 84, 114. 

Tughlak, Mnhammad 115, 497, 
TnkojiBao (Deivas S. B.), founder of 
State, 3, 4, 10, 397; II-,4, 5, 6; ' 
III— 9. 
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Tnisi Bai, 183. 

Tumni M5tn, li 70. 

TumorBOth CO. 06, 70> Slnvion 
tor MSlwu Gonlingcnt. 

TJ 

Uclilugavh, scenery no.ir, 310. 

tJchi (V), &01. 

Udsigarh (v), 53’2. 

Udnipnr, 233; MSlrirana of, 117, -33. 
Udftipnrin, ihahural, 525. 

Udfti Singh (Agrnl), 529. 

Udtii Singli ol Bori, (Jhllnn), 5-7. 

Udni Singh, (Jlubun), 623, 624. 

Udni Singh, (Mlrwar), - 3 . 320. 3o7. 
Ud'ji ofta* Udlji Bno I, 3, 39/, 606. 
Ild-.ji Rao II. *100, 10. 

Ud'iji (BligarlO, 85, 11.5. HO. ■ 
TJd'iw.nt clan, 85, llC. 

Udnyriditya, 390, 

Udc Dev, tee Anand Dev. 

OTcjJur 495. 

Ddranhhcri (v), ^q, non 

Ujjain(l).5. 12.81,84,183.l34. 226. 
395:bailloot,3G7;caplnreot, 896. 

Ujjnin-Ratrini line, 76. 

Umoid Singh, 659. 

Uinlji, 111- 
Umari, (r), 592. 

Umarlcot <t), 62-, 5'-5. 

Uinnrkolo fort, 84, 114. 

TJinnl annals, 115. 

Unintclan, 83, 116. 

Umat Rajpuls, 114- 
TJmat RiF-.la, 155. 

TJmatvvara Irnct, o*. 

UmatwSn, caRl®. ’ 

Umra, see Dmra Smg - 
Umraclan, 84,114. 

Utnrali (v), 614. Jbabna 

es* rtli 114 VI(78 Udttjli 
Umra Singh, 

TJmrn Snmra twict, 84. 

Umiia,*” gog 
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